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Foreword to Volumes I and H. 


The decision to pnblish a selection from the British Bocnments dealing vith tite 
origins of the War was taken by Mr. Eamsay MacDonald. Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in the snmmer of IQSl. It was confirmed and aHEOttneed 
by Mr., now Sir. Austen Chamberlain in a letter of the 3Sth November, 1924 
(pabKshed in "The Times” on the Srd December), addressed to Dr. B. W. Setcm- 
Watson. Some extracts from this letter were published by as in the Feneword to 
Volume XI, and it need only be said here that the Secretary of State fon Foreign 
Affairs referred to " impartiality- and accuracy” as being the necessary qualifications 
for any work which the Editors were to publish. 

It was decided to begin with the year 18 98 in view of t ho fai-t: wrtain 

infiaential members of the British Cabiuer. alarmed by the hostility of France. and 
Busaia, then desired to 'Tub's tit ilte“ a policy of alliances for the traditional principle of 
'‘‘"splendid isolation.” It was felt, however, that the years covered in the first two 
volumes could be treated in a more summary fashion than would be desirable after 1904. 
The Editors cannot suppose that they have not omitted some important documents or 
despatches in a period so crowded with events: yet the most significant oecurrenees-, 
such as the formation of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance and the Franco-British Entente, 
have been treated in great detail. Negotiations, on the other hand, which were 
adequately described in official publications at the time, such as those concamed with 
the troubles in Macedonia or in Crete, have been for the most part omitted. 

The official records of Lord Salisbury’s administrations were described by 
Sir Eyre Crowe in a memorandum of the 1st January, 190'". as being “sadfy 
incomplete,” all the most important business having been transacted under the cover 
of “private ” correspondence. He also expressed a doubt as to whether “ a methodical 
study of our relations with Germany during that interesting period ” was possible 
from the official records alone. Lord Sanderson, however, questioned this view at the 
time, and considered that the story of the main transactions could be found in the 
official records. It would appear that the documents are fuller after the fall of 
Bismarck; but there i s practically no ev i dence in our o fficial records a s to the fir st 
Anglo-German rapprochement which began in March. 1898. and which has beenl 
described at length from the German archives in Volume XIV of Die Grosse PolUiii' 
der Europdischen Kabinette. The explanation is that this transaction was in the hands 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then Secretary of State for the Coloniee. and was thus 
treated as a private matter. The Editors are. however, authorised to state that Mr. J. L. 
Garvin is preparing the official biography of Mr. Chamberlain, and that this publication 
is to be expected shortly. TheLi/c of Robert Marqueeiof Saliebun/. by Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil, will be completed in due course. The publication of the private papers of 
these two statesmen should therefore fill up the gaps. With regard to the 
Anglo-German negotiations of 1901 it is interesting to know that Sir Eyre Crowe 
minuted “that the most important of these [transactions] icere recorded.” and the 
Editors are in agreement with this conclusion. From 1901 onwards it would in fact 
appear that the archives are reasonably complete. 

In accordance with the practice of the Foreign Office already observed in the case 
of Volume XI of this series, the documents in the present volumes containing informa- 
tion supplied or opinions expressed by certain Foreign Governments have been 
communicated to them for their agreement. The response hae been generally 
satisfactory. 

[15214] a 4 
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The Editors have inserted asterisks to indicate gaps or omissions in documents. 
As a rule these gaps are due to the unimportance of the matter omitted, in which case 
an indication of subject is usually given. In a few instances, thej’ are due to a desire to 
consult the susceptibilities of the persons or of the Governments concerned; but the 
Editors have omitted nothing which they consider essential to the understanding of the 
history of the period. In addition to despatches and telegrams there are memoranda 
and minutes which are properly official documents. No objection has been raised by 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the publication in these volumes 
of any documents of the above kind, nor to the publication of certain similar papers or of 
private letters, which are not properly official documents, but which are preserved in the 
Foreign Office. 

His Majesty the King has graciously consented to the publication of Minutes by 
King Edward. The Editors have also to acknowledge with thanks information or advice 
given by Lady Gwendolen Cecil with reference to the papers of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, by Sir Austen Chamberlain, the present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to the papers of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, by the 
late Marquess of Lansdowiic. by the Earl of Balfour, by Sir Ernest Satow, and by 
Sir Valentine Chirol. Such private papers as remain of Lord (Sir T. H.) Sanderson, 
(Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office during the years 1894 to 1906), 
have been at their disposal. Sir Ernest Satow has most kindly offered his private 
correspondence during the period, and a number of his private letters and of those of 
his correspondents are printed, which throw a most valuable light on British policy 
in the Far East. Permission was given by the late Marquess of Lansdowne to publica- 
tion of two of his letters to Sir Ernest Satow'. In conclusion the Editors desire to 
acknowledge the friendly assistance and advice of various officials at the Foreign Office, 
among whom they would like to mention the Librarian, Mr. Stephen Gaselee, C.B.E., 
Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, C.B.E., Historical Adviser, who arranged Volume XI 
for them, and Mr. J. W. Field ; of the officials of the Public Becord Office in London ; 
and of Mr. W. S. Wright, who is in charge of the Diplomatic and Embassy Archives 
at Cambridge. 

G. P. GOOCH. 

HAROLD TEMPBRLEY. 

July 1927. 
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Note on Arrangement of Documents, &c. 

The arrangement of the material in the preaent volumes differs in some 
particulars from that followed in Volume XI, since they cover a period of years, and 
the documents printed are a selection from the very large number in existence. The 
choice has been determined by the desire to provide as far as possible a full account 
of the principal incidents affecting the relations of the Great Powers, and the documents 
have been grouped in chapters and sub-sections accordingly. Within these chapters 
and sub-sections chronological order has been the rule followed. There are, however, 
a few exceptions. Some chapters include of&cial memoranda or summaries reviewing 
events at a later date. ' These do not conform to the chronological rule, and have been 
printed in small type for purposes of differentiation. Similar methods have been 
used when extracts from documents have been grouped to illustrate a special point. 

Chronological order as applied in these volumes is taken to be the date of despatch 
of the document, whether it is incoming or outgoing, since this method appears to 
the editors to be best calculated to secure a consecutive history of events. 

Most of the documents are taken from the official series of Foreign Office papers 
in the Public Record Of&ce. For the period 1898-1905 they are classified mainly by 
country (F.O. France, &c.) and within countries by years. For each year the 
diplomatic documents are separated from the commercial and other classes. Within 
the diplomatic class there are volumes of outgoing and incoming despatches, outgoing 
and incoming telegrams, communications with the Foreign Ambassador (“ Domestic”) 
and with other Government Departments (“Various”). Papers relating to certain 
subjects have been specially treated. Some have been placed together in a 
miscellaneous series (F.O. General), as in the case of The Hague Peace Conference. 
In other instances all papers relating to a certain geographical area have been placed 
together, as with African affairs (after 1899) and the affairs of Morocco. 
Correspondence with the British representative at Paris or elsewhere appears in these 
cases under F.O. Africa or F.O. Morocco. A third method was to separate the 
correspondence relating to a special aspect of affairs from the other papers of the 
country concerned, thus removing them from chronological sequence. This was the 
case with despatches on African affairs down to 1899, which appear in special series 
of F.O. Prance (Africa), F.O. Germany (Africa), &c. 

Some papers which seemed to be missing from the Foreign Office archives have 
been supplied from the records of the Embassies. In such cases the reference is given 
to volumes of this series (,e.g., F.O. 179/348). In a few other instances the only text 
found has been that printed either immediately or later for the confidential use of 
the Foreign Office (i.e., “Confidential Print”). These include some Foi’eign Office 
memoranda for which a reference number is given {e.g., 8883*). A few documents 
relating to the Anglo-German negotiations of 1901 wore in a special file at the Foreign 
Office for which no reference number exists. The same is true of the text of the 
so-called “ Windsor Treaty.” The private papers of Lord Sanderson now in the 
Foreign Office are referred to as “ Sanderson MSS.” 

The text printed is in every case verbally identical with that given in the source 
whose reference appears at the head of the document. The text of out-going 
despatches is therefore that of the draft retained by the Foreign Office, except where 
it is taken from the Embassy records. In the case of telegrams the original text is 
given wherever possible. In those cases where the original has not been found, the 
official paraphrase is reproduced, and is indicated by the letter “ p ” after the number 
of (he telegram. 



The spoIliDg of proper names, capitalisation and punctuation will in future 
volumes be identical with that of the original document. In these volumes this has 
not been found possible. The test was printed in many cases from the “Confidential 
Print,” and it was not discovered until after the documents were in type that the 
“Print’' followed rules of its own in these respects. All verbal inaccuracies in the 
“Pi’int” have been corrected, but it was not possible to alter the spelling, 
capitali.sation and jniuctuation in all cases. It may be well to mention here that in 
the original records the si)elling. and in particular that of proper names, is in 
no way consistent. For instance. Mouraviev is sometimes spelt in two different 
ways in successive despatches by the same writer; but it was thought undesirable 
to correct these and similar inconsistencies. 
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Plan of Volumes I and II. 

Volume I- - 

Chapter I deals with Buesia and the Far East from 1897 to 1899. beginning with 
the seizure of Kiao-Chau b}’ Germany. It then describes the British overture to Bussia 
between January and March 1898, a story which has never been told in detail and has 
hitherto been almost unknown. This approach was terminated by Bussia 's seizure of 
Port Arthur. The last part of the chapter illustrates the retort of Great Britain to the 
action of Bussia — the British occupation of Wei-Hai-Wei — and the attitude of Japan. 
Some extracts from the private correspondence of Sir Ernest Satow. at that time 
British Minister at Tokio. are added. 

The relations of Great Britain. Germany and Portugal during 1898 and 1899 are 
surveyed in Chapter II. The first part deals with the proposed loan to Portugal and 
the Anglo-German negotiations in this connexion. The text of the Secret Convention 
of the 30th August. 1898. first published in Die Gro‘?«e Pohtfls der Europaisehen 
Kabinette XR’'. 347-.5o. is reproduced. The latter part of the chapter traces the negotia- 
tions with Portugal after this event and concludes with the Anglo-Portuguese secret 
declaration of the 14th October. 1899. often erroneously called the “Treaty of 
Windsor." The chapter ends with the visit of the British Channel Fleet to Lisbon 
in 1900 when British obligations to Portugal were indicated in official toasts. 

Chapter III deals with Anglo-German friction in Samoa, and incidentally throws 
light on the Manila incident between Germany and the Tnited States in 1898. The 
last part of the chapter describes the conclusion of the negotiations and the colonial 
concessione to Germany under the stress of the South African War at the end of 1899. 

Anglo-French relations in 1898 form the subject of Chapter IV. The first part 
describes the disputed claims in the region of the Middle Niger, which were amicably 
settled by the Protocol of the loth June. 1898. Several of the documents on the 
Fashoda crisis, which fills the second part of the chapter, were printed, in whole or in 
part, in Parliamentary Papers ; but a full account from the British side is here given 
for the first time. 

Chapter V opens with the delimitation of spheres of influence between Great Britain 
and Prance in North .Africa, culminating in the agreement of the 21st March, 1899. 
The second part explains the refusal of Great Britain to accede to French wishes in 
regard to Mnscat. 

The first Hague Peace Conference of 1899 is described in Chapter VI. The 
instructions to the British delegates are printed for the first time: but only a few 
documents are needed, as nearly all the material was pnblishid on its conclusion. 

Chapter VII, which covers the period of the South .African War, reflects the viewe 
of Governments and Peoples on the long struggle and discusses the rumours of 
intervention or mediation. 

Certain aspects of the relations of the Great Pow ts Kducen 1898 and 1903 are 
illustrated in Chapter VIII. The chief reference is to Italy and the Triple Alliance. 
The numerous Blue Books dealing with Turkey in Europe and Asia during these years 
give nearly all the necessary information, but a few dispatches are printed at the end 
dealing with the Murzsteg Programme of Turkish reforms, agreed upon between Bussia 
and .Austria-Hungary on the Ist October. 1903. This is followed by an important 
statement of Bussian policy in relation to Afghanistan. There is also a comprehensive 
Memorandum on the Suez Canal between 1895 and 1898. 
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Volume II. 

Chajiter IX deals with the Far Bast (1900-1901). The first section relates to the 
Anglo-German Agreement of the 5th October, 1900, with reference to China. The 
interpretation placed on it by the British Government will be found at the end of this 
section. The circumstances attending Count Waldereee’s appointment and conduct 
as Generalissimo of the Inter-Allied forces have not been touched upon, as the descrip- 
tion in Parliamentary Papers is adequate. The affairs of Corea and Manchuria 
between 1900 and 1901 are next described. The chapter ends with some general 
comments from the private letters exchanged between Sir Ernest Satow, Sir Thomas 
Sanderson and the late Marquess of Lansdowne. 

The proposals for an Anglo-German alliance in 1901 form the theme of Chapter X. 
There is no trace in the Foreign Office archives of the negotiations of 1898, which were 
conducted privately. In the correspondence presented in these pages special importance 
attaches to the Memoranda of Lord Lansdowne of the 24th May and the 11th November, 
1901, and to the critical analysis of the negotiations by Lord Salisbury on the 29th May. 
While the German documents published in the Grosse Politik attribute the initiative to 
Great Britain, the British documents attribute it to Germany. 

The negotiations leading to the conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance in 
January 1902 are traced in Chapter XI. Care has been taken to exhibit the various 
drafts of the Agreement in parallel columns. The labour expended on this task will, 
it is hoped, facilitate the work of students by revealing the ideas in the minds of the 
two Governments and the processes which led to their eventual agreement. Certain 
minutes indicate King Edward’s warm approval of the Agreement. 

Anglo-German relations during the years 1902-3 are illustrated in Chapter XII. 
The first section deals with the evacuation of Shanghai (July-December 1902) and 
restores many passages omitted in the Blue Book on that question; the second 
with the co-operation of the two Powers in the coercion of Venezuela; the third with 
the project of the Bagdad Kailway, including a precis of despatches on the question 
from 1899-1903. 

Eussian policy in the Par East (1908-4) is the subject of Chapter Xlll. It deals, 
in particular, with the retention of Manchuria, which led ultimately to the Russo- 
Japanese War. The despatch of Lord Lansdowne of the 8th February, 1904, is 
particularly important in this connection. 

Chapter XIV contains the views of the British, French and Spanish Govern- 
ments in regard to Morocco from 1898 to 1908 and reveals the growing interest of 
Prance in that country. It forme the prelude to the Anglo-French rapprochement 
which began in 1903. 

The story of the making of the Anglo-French Agreements of April 8, 1904, is told 
at full length in Chapter XP'. The important part played by Lord Cromer in the long 
and difficult negotiations is here first revealed. The letter of Lord Lansdowne of the 
Ist October, 1903, with M. Gambon's reply of the ^6th October summarise preceding 
negotiations, and provide a starting point for the new arrangement. In this case, as 
in that of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, care has been taken to print the original 
French and British drafts side by side with the final text. The chapter ends with 
some minutes and comments of King Edward on the Entente. 
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Abbreviations. 


B.P.S.P 

G.P. 


British and Foreign State Papers. 

Die Grosae Politik der Europaiachen Kabinette. 


Accounts and Papers 


British Parliamentary Papers : Accounts and Papers. 


Names of Writers of Minutes. 


A. J. B. = Bt. Hon. A. J. Balfour (now Lord Balfour) First Lord of ihe Treasury, 29 June, 1895- 

11 December, 1905; Prime Minister, 

12 July, 1902-11 December, 1905. 


F. B. 

z= Mr. F. (later Sir F.) Bertie 

Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1894-1906. 

F.A. C. 

= Mr. F. A. (later Sir F. A.) Campbell ... 

Senior Clerk, Foreign Office, 1896-1902; 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 
1902-12. 

J.C. 

= Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1903. 

L. 

= The Marquess of Lansdowne 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
12 November, 1900-11 December, 1905. 

P. 

= Earl Percy 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1903-1906. 

S. 

= The Marquess of Salisbury 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


29 June, 1895-12 November, 1900; 
Prime Minister, 29 June, 1895-12 July, 
1902. 


T. H. S. = Sir T. H. Sanderson (later Tiord Sanderson) Permanent Undor-Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs, 1894-1906. 

F. H. V.= Mr. F. H. (later Sir F. II.) Villiers ... Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs, 1896-1906. 


Minutes by King Edward. 

(These are attached to the following despatches.) 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles, No. 393a of December 19, 1901. No. 94, p. 83. 
Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne, No. 1 of January 3, 1902. No. 95, p. 84. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Whitehead, No. 91 of August 14, 1901. No. 103, p. 92. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald, No. 12 of January 31, 1902. No. 126, p. 121. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson, No. 113 of March 19, 1902. No. 145, p. 136. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir 0. Scott, No. 18 of January 15, 1904. No. 276, p. 235. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. Scott, No. 47 of February 8, 1904. No. 295, p. 249. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne, of July 17, 1903. No. 359, p. 301. 

NOTES. — King Edward and the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, 1901-2, p. 122. 

King Edward and the Formation of the Entente, pp. 400-1, 
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THE FAR EAST, 1900-1901. 


1. — The Anglo-German Agreement. 
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1905. 



1 

Memorandum b; Mr. J. A. C. 
TiUey 

14 Jan. 

1900. 

15 June 

Anglo-BusBian relationsy 1892''1904 

Conreraation with Count Biilow on Chinese 

1 

2 

From Sir F. Lascellee 

{Feed. IS .f/tfttc) 

affaira 

3 

3 

To Sir C. Scotfc . . . . (Tel.) 

15 July 

Communivaiion from Count Lamsdorff upon 
protection of foreigners in Cliina , , 

3 

4 

From Sir C. SeoU . . (I'ol.) 

22 July 

Same eubject . . 

4 

5 

From Sir F. Laacellee 

1 Aug. 

(Seed. 6 Auff.) 

Conversation with Herr von Derentlmll ; 
Count Ilatzfeldt’a proposal that a Oerman 
oiTioer should be in charge of allied troops 
in China 

6 

e 

« J1 

9 Aug. 

(Se<d. IHAug.) 

Conversation »ith Count Bulow : Anglo- 
German co-operation in China . . 

6 

7 

From Sir 1C. Monaon 

17 Aug. 
{Feed. 18 Auff,") 

Reliance of M. Deleassc upon Gorman and 
Russian co-operation in Far Rost. * • • 

7 

N J From Sir F. Lascclles 

1 

21 Aug. 
(Seed, 27 Aug.) 

Conversation with German Emperor upon 
occasion of Prince of Wales’s visit at 
WiliieliusIiobD 

rr 

< 

9 

(Tel.) 

30 Aug. 

German overtures as to C'liinece affairs 

10 

10 

To Mr. Wliitehead . , 

31 Aug. 

Conr(9’saiion with Beron Ilayubhi: alarm 
of JapuncRO Govoriiniont at German 
Emperor's speeches . . 

10 

11 

To Sir F. LaaoelleB .. (Tel.) 

>} 

German overtures as to Cliinese affairs 

10 

12 

Memorandum bj Mr. Berfcie 

13 Sept. 

Gem>an interests in China .. 

11 

13 

From Sir F. Laaccllea 

14 Sept. 

( Seed 17 tSepi.) 

Com'eraafion with Baron von Richthofen 
on Chinese affairs . . 

11 

14 

To Sir F. Laserlles . . 

25 Sept. 

Conversation with Count Hntzfeldt: draft 
of Anglo-German Agreement 

12 

15 

1) « • • • • * • 

2 Oct. 

Further conversation : punishment for 
outrages in China . . . . . . . . 

13 

16 

From Sir F. TjascelleR 

5 Oct. 
{Feed. 8 Oct ) 

Conversation with Count Billow : German 
Emperor und Ohineie affairs 

14 

17 

To Sir F. Laseelles • . 

15 Oct, 

Conversation with Count Hatzfcldt ; pro- 
posed Anglo-Gormau Agreement. Braft 
enclosed ... . . . . . . . . 

16 

18 

From Lord Currie . . , . (Tel.) 

25 Oct 

Adherence of Ital^ to Anglo-German Agree- 
ment . . . . . . . . . . • . 

16 
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19 

IVom Mr. C. Hardinge 

.. 

1900. 

26 Oct. 
{Feed. 5 Nov.) 

HusBian attitude to Anglo-d'erman Agree- 
ment • • . . • • • • . • • , 

16 

20 


..(Tel.) 

28 Oct. 

Communication from Russian Q-oyernment 
re Anglo-German Agreement .. 

17 

21 

To Mr. C. Hardinge 

.. 

29 Oct. 

Same subject . . • • • ■ 

18 

22 

From Sir F. Lnscellea 

.. (Tel.) 

30 Oct. 

Conversation n ith Herman Emperor ; 
South African War and Anglo-Herman 
Agreement . . 

19 

23 

' From Mr. G. Hardinge 

1 

.. 

30 Oct. 
(Reed. 5 Nov.) 

Information from M. BtisiLj : Russian 
attitude to Anglo-Gcnnan Agreement 

19 

24 

From Sir F. Laacellee 

.. 

31 Oct. 
(Reed. 5 Nor.) 

See No. 22 . , 

20 

25 


.. 

1901. 

4 Jan. 
(Reed. 7 Jau.) 

Conversation nitli Baron yon Richthofen 
on Chinese affairs , . . . 

20 

26 

31 II 

.. 

18 Jan. 
(Reed. 21 Jan.) 

Conversation -witli Count Bulow ; same 

subject . . . . . . . . • . 

21 

27 

II II 

.. 

21 Jan. 
{Reed. 28 Jnn.) 

Conversation witb Emperor ; Shnn-bni- 
kwan Railway Convention. . 

22 

28 

To Sir F. liaaoellea . . 

.. 

22 Jan. 

Russian concession of the left bank of the 
Feiho . . .a 

23 

29 

To Viacount Hough.. 

.. 

7 Feb. 

Conversation with Baron Eckardstein : 
Mnnehurian Agreement . . . . . , 

24 

30 

To Sir F. Laaoellea . . 

.. 

12 Feb. 

Further conversation t Herman communica- 
tion to Cliinesc Hoverinnont . . , . 

24 

31 

From Sir F. Lascelles 


20 Feb. 
(Reed. 1 ilar.) 

Conversation n’itli Coiiaf Billow : Chineee 
affairs 

2.5 

32 

Speech by Count ron Biilow 

15 Mur. 

German intcrc'its in China .. •• 

26 

33 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 

16 Mar. 

Convervationn'ilh Buron Iliiyiislii : German 
neutrality in tlie event of Kusso-Japuiieso 
hostilities . . . . . • • . 

26 

34 

To Sir F. Laacellea . . 

.. (Tel.) 

ff 

Interpretation of Anglo-German Agree- 
ments . , . . . . . , • , 

27 

36 

From Sir F. Laacellea 

.. (Tel.) 

17 Mar. 

Same subject . . 

28 

36 

JHemorandum by Lord Lanadowne 

25 Mar. 

Communication to Baron Ifayashi ; same 
subject . . . • . . , . , , 

23 

37 

38 

To Sir F. Laacellea . . 

Sir T. H. Sanderaon 
Laacellea 

.. 

to Sir P. 

7 Apr. 

1902. 

6 Mar. 

Communication from Baron Eckardstein : 
same subject 

Encloses correspondence with Count Hatz- 
feldt oil same subject. (Min.) .. 

28 

29 
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-Corea and Manchuria. 


39 

From Sir E. Satow . . 

.. 

1900. 1 

31 Mar. 

{Reed. 15 May) 

Bussinn demands in Corea . . . . . . | 

1 

32 

40 

From Mr. Jordan . « 

.. 

1 May 

(Reed. 12 J une.) 

i 

Russian concession at Masampo . . . . j 

32 
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No. 

Ifsme. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

41 

^om Sir C. Scutfc . . 


1900. 

30 May 
{Feed. 4 Juiu.) 

Article in the Fovot/e Vrtmya regarding 
Corcan port of Masampo . . 

33 

42 

TV) Sir 0. MaoDouald 

“ 

1901. 

29 Jan. 

Contereation with Daron Hayashi : alleged 
Ruaso-Cidnese agreement re Manchuria. 
Encloaes comniunioatiou from liim 

34 

43 

7*0 Tiacounl Q-ough. . 


7 Feb. 

ConeerrattonirithBaronEckardstein : same 
subject. Encloses oommunication given 
to him 

35 

U 

To Sir C. MacPonald 

(Tel.) 

18 Peb. 

Warning to Cliina not to conclude separate 
agreements . . 

36 

45 

To Sir C. Scott 

(Tel.) 

4 Mar. 

Manchurian agreement 

36 

46 

From Sir E. Satow . . . . 

(Tel.) 

6 Mar. 

Refusal of Li Hung Chang to sign Russian 
GouTeatioii . . . . . , . 

37 

47 

»l SI • • « • 

(Tel.) 

t* 

Manchurian Agreement. Text 

38 

48 

From Sir C. Scolt . . 

(Tel.) 

7 Miir. 

Conversation with Count Lamsdoi'ff ; coii- 
ditiona for evacuation of Manchuria 

39 

49 

To Sir E. Monson , . . . 

(Tel.) 

8 Mar. 

Ruaao - Japanese relations : attitude of 
France . . . . . . . . 

40 

60 

To Sir F. Lascelles , , 

(Tel.) 

« 

Ruaao-Japancse relations : attitude of 
Germany . . . . . • . . • , 

41 

51 

Communicaiion from Baron Hayashi 

9 Mar. 

Telegrams from Japanese Minister at Berlin 
and from M. Eato (Jiipancse Minister for 
Foreign Affairs). (Jft’a.) 

41 

52 

F)'Om Sir F. Lasccllcs , , 

(Tel.) 

10 .Mur. 

Conversation with Japanese Minister at 
Bei Un upon Manchurian agreement . . 

42 

S3 

To Sir C. Scott . , , . 

(Tol.) 

11 Mar. 

Fubliontion of despatch upon Manchuria . . 

42 

54 

JlemorandMm by Mr. Bertie 

.. 


Situation iu the Far East . . 

43 

56 

To Sir F. Laacelles . , 

(ToL) 

13 Mar, 

See Eo. 51 

44 

56 

From Sir E. Honson 


13 Mar. 
(Reed. 14 Mnr.) 

Franco-Bussian relations 

44 

57 

From Mr. Gubbins . . 


13 Mar. 

( Reed. 29 

Conversation with Mr. Hayashi : Russian 
attitude in Corea . . . . . . . . 

45 

53 

From Sir F. Flunkett 

(Tel.) 

16 Mar. 

Same subject . . 

45 

69 

From Sir F. Lascelles 

•• 

15 Mar. 
{Reed. 18 ifar.) 

Conversation with M. de Szoegyenyi upon 
German altitude . . 

46 

60 

To Sir C. MacDonald 


19 Mar. 

Conversation with Baron Hayashi : amend- 
ments to the Manchurian Agreement 

47 

61 

From Sir C. MacDonald 

(Tel.) 

22 Mar. 

Coarersation with M. Kato ; Japanese 
attitude 

48 

62 

From Sir F. Flunkett 

(Tel.) 

25 Mar. 
(Feed. 25 Mar.) 

Conversation with Japanese Minister at 
yienna . . . . . . . . , . 

48 

63 

From Sir C. Scott . • 

(Tel.) 

26 Mar. 

( Bead. 26 Mar.) 

Conversation with Japanese Minister at 
St. Petersburg : his interview with Count 
Lamsdorff , . 

48 

64 

From Consul-General Fraser (Tel.) 

3 Apr. 

Conversation with Viceroy of Hankow: 
Manchurian draft Agreement 

49 



xvii 


No. 

Name. 


Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 




1901. 



65 

To Sir C. Scott 

■ a • • 

5 Apr. 

Convereation with M. Leasar: communi*- 
rates memorandum announcing abandon- 
ment of Manoburiaii Agreement . • 

50 

66 

2V> Sir £. Sato w 

. (Tel.) 


Abandoainerit. of Agreement . . • . 

61 

67 

II II •• 

(Tel.) 

1) 

CommumcaiioM from Chinese Minister • . 

51 

68 

To Sir 0. Scott 

. (Tel.) 

It 

Communication from Count Lamsdorff 

51 

69 

7b Consiil-Qenoral Fraser 

. (Tel.) 


Manchurian Agreement . . a . 

r>2 

70 

7b Sir F. Liiscellcs • • 

. 

It 

Communication from JBaron Eckardslein : 
Manohurian Agreement .. ## 

52 

71 

From Sir G. MacDonald 

. (Tel.) 

6 Apr. 

Conversation with M. ICato: same subject 

52 

72 

From Sir P. Lnacelles 

. 

11 Apr. 
(fiecfl. J5 Ajm'J) 

Conversation with German Fniporor upon 
Anglo-German relations: Far Fast, &c. .. 

53 

73 

Sir T. H. Sanderson io Sir £. Satow. 
Frivate 

12 Apr. 

BiissiaD attitude to Qreiit Britain . . 

55 

74 

From Sir K. Lascelles 

. 

12 Apr. 
(Feed. tH Apr.) 

Conversation with Baron von Kiclithofen : 
same subject .. .. 

55 

75 

7b Sir £. Safcow « . 

. (Tel.) 

13 Nov. 

Bepl}' lo the Viceroys re Russian cleiuands 
in Manohuria 

56 

76 

From Mr. C. Hardingc 

.. 

26 Nor. 
{Reed. 2 Dec.) 

Bussian negotiations at Peking re Man- 
churia : rbits of Marquis Ito to Paris 
and St. Petersburg . . 

57 

— 

Note on the Buxer Movement 

March 1901/ 

J Illy 1902 

Bxtracle from papers of Sir B. Salow 

68 


CHAPTER X. 

THE ANGLO-GERMAN NEGOTIATIONS OF 1901. 


77 

7b Sir F. rjasoellea . . 

laoi. 

18 Mar. 

Conversation with Baron Eckardstein ; 
possibility of alliance 

60 

78 

From Sir P. Lascelles . . (Tel.) 

23 Mar. 

{Reed. 23 Mar.) ^ 

Same subject .a # • 

61 

79 

To Sir P. Lascelles . . . . . . 

29 Mar. 

1 

i 

Conversation with Baiwi Eckardstein : 
saimr subject a# 

62 

80 

]| 1) •• •• 

9 Apr. 

Further vo7iversatioUo • a a a . • # 

62 

81 

12 II • ' • • • • 

13 Apr. 

Baron Ec-kardstein’a proposals . . 

63 

82 

The Marquess of Lansdownc to the 
Marquess of Salisbury 

1 24 May 

Note of conversations with Baron Eckard- 

stein a a .a a a a a a a 

64 

83 

7b Sir F. Lascelles . # at a a j 

II 

Forwards note abovca a • ■ -a . . 

65 

84 

7b Baron Eckardstein a # 

II 

1 Bequest for memorandum of proposals . * 

66 

83 

Memora7idum by Sir T. II. Sander- 
son 

27 May 

Sketch of possible Anglo-Q-erman Conven- 

tion a. a. a a aa a a aa 

66 

86 

Memorandum by the Marquess of 
Salisbury 

29 May 

Glerman proposals . . . . t . 

68 
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xmi 


No. 

Name. 

Oats, 

Main Subject, 

Page 




1901. 



87 

To Sir V. Lascelles . . 


30 May 

Cofrespondence with Baron it'okardstein 




and Count Hatefeldt as to embodiment 
of proposals in memorandum 

G9 



88 

T/vm Count Hatzf el8t . . 

•• 

u 

Same subject . . 

71 

89 

To Sir F. Lascelles . . 


9 Juse 

Negotiations with Count Hatzfoldt : his 

71 





approaching departure 

90 

From Sir F. Lascelles 


28 Aug. 

Conversation with German Emperor upon 

73 




{Reed 30 Aug.) 

possibility of alliance 

91 

Memorandum ty Mr. Beitie 


9 Not. 

Anglo-German negotiations . . . . . . 

73 

92 

Memorandum by the Marquees 

of 

11 Not. 

Same subject . . . . . . • . • • 

76 


Lanscloirne 





93 

Memorandum by the Marqueaa 

of 

12 Oec. 

Proposals for an Anglo-German Agreement. 

79 


Lansdoivne 



(Mitt.) 

94 

To Sir F. Iiascelles . . 


19 Oee. 

Conversation with Count Metternieh : 






Anglo-German negotiations. (Minute hg 
King Edward) .. . . , . . . 

80 




1902. 



95 

From Sir F. Laecelles 


3 Jnn. 

Conversation with Count Bulow : negotia- 





{Reed. 8 Jan.) 

tionsfor Anglo- German Alliance. (Minute 
bg King Edward) ,, , . , ■ 

83 

96 

Baron Holstein io Mr. Chirol 

.. 

3 Jan. 

Anglo-German negotiations,. .. 

84 

97 

Sir F. Jjascellea to Mr. Chirol 

• • 

10 Jan. 

Same subject 

8G 

98 

To Mr. Chirol 

• • 

21 Jan. 

Same subject. (Min.) . . . . 

87 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE ANGLO JAFAHESE AGREEMENT, 1901-2. 


99 

To Sir C. MacDonald 


1901. 

17 Apr. 

Conversation with Baron Hayashi ; Japanese 
interests in Cliina . . 

89 

100 

To Mr. Whitehead . . 


21 June 

Further conversation ; Chinese bonds 

89 

101 

»» fi •• 

.. 

26 June 

Further eonversation : same subject 

90 

102 

It It • • 

.. 

ai July 

Further conversation : affairs in Ifar East 

90 

103 

It II • • 

.. 

14 Aug. 

Conversation with Baron Hayashi ; possi- 
bility of an Anglo- Japanese under- 
standing. (Minute bg King Edward) .. 

91 

101 

To Sir F. Lascelles . . 

.. 

11 Sopt. 

Memorandum handed to German Emperor 
by King Edward .. 

92 

105 

7’o Mr. Whitehead . . 

.. 

16 Oct. 

Conversation with Baron Hajashi : pro- 
posals for an understanding 

96 

100 

I^Vom Sir 0. MacDonald 

.. 

24 Oct. 
(Reed. 4 Dec.) 

Conversation with M. Eomura : adherence 
of Germany.. 

98 

107 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 

29 Ocl. 

Conversation with Baron Hayashi : clause 
regarding Corea 

98 

108 

From Sir G. MacDonald 

(Tel.) 

1 Not. 

Japanese Gorernment anxious for reply .. 

99 

10!) 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

..(Tel.) 


Reply to aboTr , . . . , . . , 

99 








XIX 


No. 

Name. 


Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

110 

To Sir C. MaoDonald 

•• 

1901. 

6 Not. 

Conversation with Baron Hayashi ; first 
Britisli draft 

99 

111 

»» I* • • 

(Tel.) 

22 Nov. 

Piihlioation of Agreement . . . . « . 

100 

112 

From Sir 0. MaoDonald . . 

(Tel.) 

25 Not. 

Communication from Mr. Komum : his 
illness . . . • 

100 

113 

>1 li • • 


28 Not. 
{Reed. 3 Jan., 
1002) 

Delay in negotiations . . • . 

101 

114 

From Sir 0. Scott . . 


11 Dae. 
{Reed. 16 Dee.) 

Marquis Ito’s visit . . 

102 

US 

To Sir 0. MacDonald 


12 Dec. 

Conversation with Baron Hayashi : amended 
draft agreement . . . . , . • . 

102 

lie 

It It • • 


16 Dec. 

Nurfher Conversation : proposed amend- 
ments . . . . . . . . 

103 

117 

i« ji • • 


19 Doc. 

Further conversation . , , , , . 

L04 

US 

JVom Sir G. MaoDonald 

•• 

23 Doe. 
{Meed. 30 Jan., 
1902) 

Memorandum of conversation witli Viscount 
Katsura . . . • . • . . . » 

106 

119 

To Sir 0. MaoDonald • « 

• • 

3 L Dec. 

Conversation with Baron Hayashi , . • . 

107 

120 

It »» • * 


• 1902. 

7 Jan. 

Conversation with Marquis Ito . , , . 

108 

121 

JI »t • • 


14 Jan. 

Conrersation with Baron Hayashi : British 
draft . . . . . . . . . . . . 

111 

122 

t» JI • * 


18 Jan. 

Further conversation ; proposed amend- 
ments 

111 

123 

11 *1 • • 

’* 

24 Jan. 

Further conversation : same subject , , 

112 

124 

It II • • 


30 Jan. 

A greement signed . . 

113 

126 

Anglo- Japanese Agroomenl . . 

- 

— 

Japiine.se and Brit ish Dnifts, and Finril Text 

114 

126 

To Sir C. MacDonald 


31 Jan. 

Conversation -with Baron Hayashi ; piihli- 
Ciition of Agreement. (Minute h\f Kinff 
JSdivard) •• .. .t •. 

120 

127 

iiVow -Sir C. Macdonald 

Note on King Edward and the 
Agreement . . 

31 Jan. 
(Reed, 29 .Mar.) 

Conversation with M. Korauni; signature 
of tile Agrecniont . . 

121 

122 

128 

From Sir F. Lascelles 


7 Fi b. 

(Recif. 10 Feh.) 

Conx^ersalion with German Emppvor : 
approval of the Agreement 

122 

129 

To Lord Currie 

•• 

1 2 Feb. 

Conversation with Italian Ambassador : 
approval of tlie A greement 

123 

130 

Frotn Sir C. Scott . . 

(Tel.) 

12 Feb. 

Conversation with Count Lamsdorif : 
comments re agreement . . 

124 

131 

To Sir E. Monson • • 

•• 

12 Fob. 

Conversation with M. Carnbon : comments 
on Agreement 

121 

132 

Question in the House of Commons 

13 Feb. 

Inclusion of Mancliuria .. .» 

125 

133 

It It >t 


It 

Communication to United States Govern- 
ment • • . . . . . . • • . . 

125 

134 

2Vt Sir C. Macdonald • • 
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(Tel.) 

It 

Attitude of Bussia • . 

b 2 

125 



XX 


No. i 

Name. 


Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

335 

Vrom Sir E. Satov . • 

.. (Tel.) 

1902. 

13 Eeb. 

Prince Ching and the evacuation kA 
Manchuria •• 

126 

136 

II II • • 

..(Tel.) 

14 Eeb. 
(Jlred. 15 Fob.) 

Manchurian agreement 

126 

137 

from Sir K. Monson 


14 Feb. 
(Seed. 15 Feb.) 

Oo7iver8a£ioH with M. Delcosse: French 
attitude to Agreemeut 

128 

138 

To Mr. Jordan 

.. (Tol.) 

IB Eeb. 

Convertatioa with Korean Minister 

129 

189 

From Sir F. Plunkett 

.. 

16 Feb. 
(^Fecd. 18 Feb,) 

Vienna Press and the Agreement: con* 
versation with Count Eapniat 

129 

I'lO 

From Sir C. Scott . . 

.. (Tel.) 

17 Eeb. 

Convereatiou with Count IiamsdorlF on the 
A greement . . 

130 

141 

II II •• 

.. 

20 Eeb. 
{Seed. 24 Feb.) 

Enssian attitude to the Agreement. . 

130 

142 

From Sir F. Plunkett 

.. 

26 Eeb. 
{Seed. 3 Mar.) 

Conversatioa with Count Liltzow ; Bussian 
attitude to the Agreement. . . . . • 

131 

143 

From Sir G, Scott . , 

.. (Tel.) 

5 Mar. 

Attitude of M. de Witte and Count 
Lamed orff to evacuation of Manchuria » . 

131 

144 

Frotn Sir E. Satow , , 

.. 

11 Mar. 
(Reed. 28 Apr.) 

Busso-Chinase Convention. Text . • . . 

132 

145 

To Sir E. Monson . . 

.. 

19 Mar. 

: Coinmunicaiion from M. Ctambon re Erench 

1 and Bussian attitude to Anglo-Japanese 
j Agreement. {Minute by King Edmard) 

136 

146 

From Sir E, Sntow . . 


20 Mar. 
{Seed. 12 May) 

, CwnmmiicaHon for Vicerov at Hankow 
! re FmncO'Bussian and Anglo'ifapanc&e 
Agreements . . . • • • . • 

136 

147 

From Sir F. Plunkett 


! 26 Mar. 

1 {Reed. 31 Mar.) 

Conversation witii Marquis de Keverseaux : 
Fianco-Bussian Agreement re Far East. . 

137 

148 

Sir T. ir. Sanderson 
Satow. Fricafe 

io Sir E. 

9 May 

^ EfTeet of Agreement in Japan and Busaia. . 

137 




CHAPTER 

XII. 



ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 1902-1903. 


I. — The Evacuation of Shanghai. 






1901. 



149 

From Sir F. LasceUes 

• • 

(Tel.) 

10 Apr. 

1902. 

Dr. Stuebol’s mission to London . . 

138 

150 

To Sir F. Lasccllcs . . 

•• 


18 Mur. 

ConversaiioH with Count Metternicli : 
withdrawal of ti'oops from Cliina. . 

139 

151 

Foreign Office fo India Office 


20 Aug. 

Same subject . . » . 

140 

152 

7'o Sir E. LasceUes . . 

•• 


26 Aug. 

Conversation with Baron von Oppell : | 
same subject 

140 

153 

To Sir E. Satow 

■■ 

(Tel.) 

10 Oct, 

Condition proposed by German Govern* 

meut , , . . • • , • , • . . ! 

141 

1.54 

From Sir E. Satow , . 

•• 

(Tel.) 

15 Oct. 

Conversation with Prince Ching: German 
conditions •, 

141 
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XX! 


No. 

Name. 



Bate. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

165 

Memorandum for Viscount Hajaslii 

1002. 

16 Oct. 

C'o/Hmu»/ca^to» to Prince Cliing 

142 

166 

» >1 

It 


28 Oct. 

Communioalionit to Chinese Government . • 

143 

167 

To Sir C. Macdonald 



*> 

Same subject , , . . . , , , , , 

144 

168 

From Sir C. Macdonald 

•• 

(Tel.) 

31 Oct. 

Conoersafion with Jupuueso Minister for 
Foreign Affairs : Jap jnese instructions .. 

144 

159 

(J H 

•• 

(Tel) 

>1 

Same subject . . r » . • 

145 

160 

To Mr. Bucliaimn s « 

•• 


3 Nov. 

Independent German arrangement with 
China 

1.15 

161 

From Sir F. Lascelles 



4 Nov. 

Conversation with Count Billow : same 
subject . . . . . . . e 

146 

162 

From Mr. Buchanan 



4 Nov. 

{Reed 10 Nov.) 

Conversation with Baron Bichtliufen : same 
subject . . . • . • • . • • 

146 

163 

To Count Metternich 



6 Nov. 

Same subject . . 

147 

164 

To Mr. Buchanan . . 



14 Not. 

Conversation with German Emperor : same 
subject . . . . . • . . . • 

148 

166 

Count Metternich 

•• 


20 Nov. 
{Reed. 21 Noo.) 

Gorman negotiations re evneuation. . . • 

148 

166 

To Mr. Buchanan . . 

•• 


26 Not. 

Conversation with Count Metternich re 
documents for Blue Book > • . . 

149 

167 

To Count Metternich 

.. 


28 Not. 

Reply to No. 166 .. .. .. .. 

150 

168 

To Mr. Buchanan . . 

.. 


30 Not. 

Publications in Blue Book . . 

151 

169 

From Acting Consul-G-eneral 
field 

Mans- 

3 Dec. 

(Eecd. t3 Jan., 
1903) 

Correspondence bettreou Oei-man Consul. 
General and Viceroy . . , . . . 

162 

170 

Memorandum by Sir Eyre Crowe . . 

1907 

1 tfan. 

Record of Anglo-Gcrroan negotiations re 
China .• 

152 

II. — ^Venezuela. 

171 

To Mr. Buchanan . . 

•• 


1902 

23 July 

Conversation with Count Metternich : pres- 
sure on V'enezuela .. 

153 

172 

To Sir F. Lascelles . . 



22 Oct. 

Communication to Count Metternich : pro- 
tection of British and German rights in 
yenesuela .. .s •• .# a* 

154 

173 

Mmnorandim for the 
Ambassador 

German 

$» 

Negotiations with Ycnozuela 

lot 

174 

To Mr. Buchanan . . 


•• 

11 Nov. 

Concersalion with Count Metternich : 
Anglo-German co-operation 

156 

175 

»» 11 • • 



2f» Nov. 

German ultimatum . . 

167 

176 

*1 » • • 


•• 

.29 Not. 

Communication from Count Metternich of 
instrnctions from the Gorman Govern- 
ment . . . . . . . . . . . . 

159 

177 

To Count Metternich 

■ - 

• • 

2 1^0. 

Communication of memorandum on coercion 

160 

00 

Note by the Marquess of 
downe 

Lans- 

8 Bee. 

Coercion . . . • • • • 

161 
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No. 

Nalne. 

Hate. 

i 

1 Main Subject. 

I 

Page 

J79 

To Mr, Biicliauan . . 

a • a • 

1902. 

13 Dec, 

i Co-operation of Italy in blockade . . 

161 

180 

From Sir M. Herbert 

.. (Tel.) 

IR Deo. 
{Feed. 17 Dee) 

1 Attitude of United States ... 

1 

162 

181 

To Sir F. LaBcelles . . 

.. 

18 Dec. 

Proposal for arbitration . . 

162 

182 

» • • 

.. 

22 Dec. 

Communication to United States on pro- 
posal for arbitration 

162 

183 

Memoramhtm fi-om 0enuau Fm- 
bassy 

25 Dec. 

Proposal for orbitration . . . . , . 

163 

184 

From Sir M. Herbert 

.. 

29 Hcc. 
{Reed. 8 Jan., 
1903.) 

Attitude of United States . . 

163 

185 

To Bir F. La^cellce • ■ 

.. 

1903 

22 <r an. 

Coueersafion svitb Count Bemstorff : Q-er- 
inan instructions on coercion 

16 1. 

18G 

Communicaiion from 

Adiiliraltv 

(Tel.') 

23 Jan. 

Humbardincnt of Maracaibo by German 
Commodore. (J/ia.) 

165 

187 

Admiraliy to Nortli 

America 

24 Jan. 

Approval of action of British Commander- 
iu-Ohief ,, ,, ,, ,, 

166 

188 

From Sir M. Herbert 

.. (Tel.) 

24 Jan. 
{Reed. 25 Jan.) 

Communication from Count Quaadt (Her- 
man Cliorgo d’Affairrs) ! raising of 
blockade by one Power without consent 
of the other 

166 

189 

ii M 

..(Tel.) 

26 Jan. 

Attitude of United Stotes to Germany 

166 

190 

To Sir F. Lascclles . , 

.. 

27 Jan. 

Conversation with Count Metternicli : 
Vonezueian negotiations .. .• 

167 

191 

ij it • • 

.. 

30 Jan. 

Arbitration by United States 

168 

192 

From Sir M. Herbert 

..(Tel.) 

31 Jan. 
{Reed, 1 Feb.) 

United States President’s hope of a prompt 
settlement . . 

168 

193 

To Sir F. Lascelles . . 

.. 

2 Feb. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : com- 
pensation for expenses of blockade s . 

168 

194 

From Sir M. Herbert 

..(Tel.) 

4 Feb. 

Co-operation of three Powers . . , . 

169 

195 

To Sir F, Lascelles . . 

.. 

ti 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
Mr. Bowen's attempt to detach Germany 

169 

196 

>t 1} « • 

.. 

5 Feb. 

Further conversation ; modification of draft 
Protocol re claims . , 

170 

197 

»l it •• 

.. 

6 Fob. 

Communication by Count Bemstorff t 
Anglo-G}«rman co-operation 

171 

198 

To Sir M. Herbert . . 

.. (Tel.) 

7 Feb. 

Action of lUCr. Bowen : reference to Hague 
Tribunal 

171 

199 

From Sir SI. Herbert 

..(Tel.) 

ii 

Attitude of United States to Great Britain 
ond Germany . , . . . . , , 

172 

200 

To Sir M. Herbert . . 

.. (Tel.) 

9 Feb. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
settlement essential . 

172 

201 

To Sir F. Lascelles . . 

.. 

12 Feb. 

Further conversation ; settlement of claima 

173 






&X1I1 


III. — The Bagdad Railway. 


No. 

Name. 

Bate. 

Main Subjeot. 

Pago 



1003. 



202 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir T. Sanderson 

20 Apr. 

1901 

Precis of despatches on tlic Bagdad Bailway 

174 

203 

From Sir N. O’Conor 

25 Juno 
{Reed. 8 July) 

1902. 

Besirability of British co-operation. • • . 

176 

204 

To Sir F. Lascellca . . 

18 Mar. 

Co»i>e>*«a^ion with Count Melternicb : same 
subject . . . . . . . • 

177 

205 

From Sir N. O’Conor 

10 Apr. 
{Feed. 21 .^pr.) 

1903. 

Conversation with B.iron von Murscliull : 
negotiations between Brilisli capitalists 
and Deutsche Bank. {Min.) 

178 

206 

To Sir E. CuBsel 

4 Feb. 

Conversation with Sir C. Dawkins . . 

179 

207 

From Sir T Sanderson 

23 Feb. 

Conversaiion with Mr. Bsrry : Agreement 
signed by Sir Uaniiltoii Lning witli the 
Deutsche Bank . . . . . • 

180 

208 

To Messrs. Baring Bros, and Co. . . 

24 Feb. 

Management of the Brilisli x>urticipation 
in the scheme . . . . . . . . 

181 

209 

From Sir N. O’Omor 

8 Mar. 

{Heed. 16 2lar,) 

ConrersatioH with M. Testa (Ccrmtin 
Delogiitu on Council of Ottoman Foreign 
Debt) 

182 

210 

)l >J * • ♦ ♦ 

10 Mar 

(^Recd. 16 Mar.) 

Conversation with M. Constans : contract 
between Deutsche and Imperial Ottoman 
Bank : M. Dclcassc’s statement . . 

182 

211 

Memorandum by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne 

12 Mar. 

Conversation with Sir E. Cassel: state of 
negotiations.. .. . .. 

183 

212 

From Messrs. Baring Bros.. . 

20 Mar. 

Further negotiations. . 

183 

213 

To Lord Bevelstoko . 

23 Mar. 

Assurunccs to be giTeii by His Majesty’s 
Ooreriiinent. . •• .a .. •• 

185 

214 

Memorandum bj the Marquess of 

7 Apr. 

Conversation witli Lord Bcrelstokc : atti- 



Lansdovrne 

tude of Press . . . . . , . . 

185 

215 

Parliamentary Question 

I* 

Sl.'itc of negotiations.. 

186 

216 

Memorandum by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne 

14 Apr. 1 Same subject ; alteriiatiru line of action . , 

1 

187 

217 

To Sir C. Scott 

>1 

Comersafion with Russian Ambassador: 
Russian attitude . . . . . • • • 

188 

218 

Memorandum by Lord Aerelstoke . . 

21 Apr. , 

Public criticism of scliome : financial 
position . • . . . . • . 

189 

219 

Question in the House of Commons 

23 Axjr. ^ 

Turkish Conyentioii re Anatolian Railway 
Company • . . . . . . . . . 

190 

220 

From Sir N. O’Conor . . (Tel.) 

1 

24 Apr. 

'VYitlidrawul of British syndicate . . 

191 

221 

n H .... 

28 Apr. 
{Feed, 4 Ma^) 

Desirability of British purlicipatjon 

191 

222 

From Sir F. Laacelles • . 

8 May 

{Reed. 11 May) 

Article in Falional Zeiiuftff oa “ Fngland 
and the Persian G-ulf ” 

193 

223 

I 

From Sir N. O’Oonor 

4 .fiilv 

(Need. 13 July) 

Conirrsaiion w itli M. Constans : M. Delcasse 
refuses his consent to Agreomont. . . . 

194 

224 

II II • . . • 

16 Dec. 

{Feed, 21 Dec,) 

Conversation with Dr. Gwinucr ; regret at 
non-participatioti. {Min.) 

195 


h 'i 


[16214J 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

RUSSIAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST, 1903-4. 


No. 

Name. 


\ Dat«. 

{ 

Main Subject. 

'Page 

225 

Memorandum bj Mr. I anglej 

1903. 

26 Oct. 

Communication from Al. Ziessar (fiu&sian 
Cbarg4 d’ Affaires) . . 

1 

I 

197 

226 

^'rom Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 

27 Apr. 
(Heed. 2 Jiiur) 

Conversation with Baron Soiiitira : Kussian 
demands 

198 

227 

To Sir H. Herbert . . 

.. (Tel.) 

28 Apr. 

Attitude of L’niti'd Slates .. 

200 

228 

To Sir C. MncDonald 

.. 

29 Apr. 

Conversation iritli Viscount Hayashi : de- 
tails of JRussian deiiiauds for China 

200 

229 

! To Sir C. Scott 

..(Tol.) 

2 May 

Conversation with Count BeuckendorS 

202 

230 

Communicahon from 
Haviisbi 

Viscount- 

4 May 

Chinese refusal to Kussian demauds 

202 

23] 

/VcMi S.r C. Scott .. 


14 May 
(Heed. 18 May) 

Concersaiion with Count Lamsdorff : Kus- 
sian explanation 

203 

232 

Trom Mr. Towoley . . 

..(Tel.) 

20 Juno 

Conversation with Prince Ching : early 
settlement expected . . . . , . 

205 

283 

11 II • • 

.. (Tel.) 

23 June 

Assuranoe by Prince Ching that there was 
no secret arrangement with Bussia 

206 

234 

i> >j • • 

.. (Tel.) 

29 June 

Kusso-Gliiuese uegotiaiions r Russian return 
of Ohinese memorandum . . , . . . 

206 

236 

Frmn Sir 0. MacDonald 

..(Tel.) 

1 July 

Same subject . . . . , . , . • . 

206 

236 

11 11 

.. (Tel.) 

2 July 

Conversation with Marquis Ito : possible 
base of Russo-Japanese arrangement 

206 

237 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 

3 July 

Conversation with Viscount Hayashi: 
situation in Manchuria . . . . . . 

206 

238 

!>• 11 

.. 

13 July 

Conversation with Viscount Hayashi: 
proposed negotiation with Russia. . . . 

208 

239 ' 

Memorandum for Daron Hajuslii . , 

16 July 

Same subject . . 

209 

340 

From Sir C. MacDonald 

..(Tel.) 

1 

17 July 

Japanese wish for direct negotiations with 
Russia . . . . . . • . 

210 

241 

Communication from AVar 

Office . . 1 

29 July 

Russian position in Manohuria 

211 

242 

To Sir C. Scott . , 

’■ "i 

11 

Conversation between Count Renckendorff 
and M. Delcasse and Mr. Chamberlain . . 

212 

243 

11 l» • • 

j 

12 Aug. 

Conversation with Count Benckendorff : 
evacuation of Manchuria. Desirability 
of general understanding . . 

213 

244 

^rom Sir C. Scoll « , 

.. 

27 Aug. 
(/feed. 81 Any.) 

Appointment of Viceroy of Far Eastern 
Provinces 

218 

246 

From Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 

4 Sept. 

(Seed. 3 Nov.) 

Courerxation with Baron Eomura : place 
of uegotiatious • . , . , . , . 

213 

246 

11 11 

.. 

4 Sept. 

(Reed. 3 ITov.) 

Attitude of Baron Koniura and Marouess ! 
Ito 

214 

247 

11 » 

.. 

15 Sept. 
(Meed, 3 Jfoe.) 

Interview with Baron Komuia: Russian 
1 >roposa )8 . . , . 

216 

248 

1* •> 

.. 

1 Oct. 

(Meed. 3 2fov,) 

Summary of Russo- Japanese negotiations •• 

216 
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No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject. 

Page 

249 

From Sir C. MaoSonold 

..(Tel.) 

1908. 

22 Oct. 
(JRecd. 23 Oct.) 

Basso- J apanese negotiations 

217 

260 

To Sir £. Monson . . 

.. 

26 Oct. 

1 Conversation with M. Gambon : Count 
Lamadorf^’s visit to Paris 

217 

261 

To Sir 0. MaoDonald 

. (Tel.) 

II 

VieiTB on Bussian counter-proposals and 
Japanese amendments 

218 

252 

From Sir 0. MaoDonald 

.. (Tel.) 

27 Oct. 

Amendments to articles : BuBso-Japanese 
negotiations . . 

219 

253 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

.. (Tel.) 

28 Oct. 

Same subject . . . . . . . . . . 

219 

264 

From Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 

29 Oct. 

( Reed. 1 See.) 

Japanese amended proposal to Article YIII 

220 

265 

■ 2 11 

(Tcl.) 

2 Nov. 

Amendments to Bussian counter-proposals 

220 

266 

To Sir G. MacDonald 

.. (Tcl.) 

.. 

Amendments suggested iu No. 249 

221 

267 

To Sir B. Monson . . 

.. 

4 Nov. 

M. Delcoaae’s observations to Count Lams- 
dorif on the situation in the Far Fast . . 

221 

268 

To Mr, Spring-Bioe . . 

a. 

7 Nov. 

Conversation with Count BeiickendorfE : 
AnelO'BuBsian and Busso-Japanese rela- 
tions . . 

222 

260 

To Sir B. Monson . . 

.. 

11 Dec. 

Conversation with M. Cnmbon ; alleged 
arrival of Russian squadron at Chemulpo 

224 

260 

From Sir 0. MacDonald 

..(Tel.) 

14 Deo. 
{Seed. 15 See.) 

Bussian counter-proposals to Japanese 
amendments .. 

224 

261 

To Sir 0. MacDonald 

..(Tel.) 

18 Doc. 

Amended proposal regarding Manchuria , . 

226 

262 

From Sir 0. Scott . . 

.. 

22 Dec. 
{Seed. 28 See.) 

Convereaiion with Count Lamsdorif 

226 

263 

M ii 

.. (Tel.) 

22 Dee. 

Continuation of Busso- Japanese negotia- 
lioiiB . . . 

226 

264 

II II 

.. (Tel.) 

28 Dec. 

Attitude of Bmperor to Treaty engage- 
ment regarding Manchuria 

227 

266 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

.. (Tel.) 

30 Dee. 

Conversation with Viscount Hajashi : latest 
proposals : the irreducible luinimum 

227 

266 

To Sir M. Durand . . 

• 

81 Dec. 

Convereation with Mr. Choate : desire for 
fullest information on situation in b'ar 
Bast . . 

228 

267 

Bxtracts from private 
Sir £. Satow 

letters of 

27 Ang.— 

29 Dec., 1903 

Far Bastern question 

228 

268 

To Sir 0. MaoDonald 

.. 

1904. 

6 Jon. 

Statement by Viscount Hayaslii on existing 
situation 

229 

260 

If II 

.. 

6 Jan. 

Convereation with Viscount Hayashi: Anglo- 
Japanese relations . . 

230 

270 

To Sir C. Boott 

.. (Tel.) 

8 Jan. 

Conrereation with Count Benckendorff : 
Bussian policy in Manchuria 

231 

271 

To Sir 0. MaoDonald 

.. (Tel.) 

11 

Conversation with Viscount Hayashi : 
Japanese attitude to Russian proposals .. 

231 

272 

From Sir B. Lascelles 

.. 

8 Jan. 
{Seed, XI Jan.) 

Conversation with Count Billow: Russo- 
Japanese relations .. •• e. 

231 
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No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Muin Subject. 

Page 

2^3 

.fVofn Sir F. Lasceiles 


1904. 

3 Jan. 

(Feed. 11 Jail.) 

Same subject •.• conversation between Ger- 
man and Bussian Fmperors : Glorman 
neutrality . . 

232 

274 

To Sir C. MaoBonald 

.. 

1 1 Jan. 

Co7iversation with YiscountHajashi : possi* 
bility of war 

232 

275 

i> ti 

a • a a 

14 Jan. 

Further Coneersaliou ; communication of 
Japanese instructions to Minister at 
St. Petersburg 

233 

276 

To Sir 0. Soolt 

a a a a 

15 Jan. 

Conversaiion with Count BcnckendorF : 
interpretation of Russian comuiimication 
of 8tli January (No. 270). {Minuie by 
King Edward) 

234 

277 

I^om Sir C. MaRCoiiali) 

.. (Tel.) 

16 Jau. 

Japanese Minister’s telegram on interview 
with Emperor of Russia . . 

23G 

278 

To Sir 0. MacDonald 


33 

CoiwersafioH with Yiscount Hayashi: M. 
Delcasse and mediation . . 

236 

279 

j> a 

.. (Tel.) 

17 Jan. 

Russian desire for mediation : Japanese 
attitude , . 

236 

2S0 

To Sir C. Soott , . 

.. (Tel.) 

19 Jan. 

Conversation with M. Cambon : Russimi 
communication of 8th January (No. 270) 

237 

281 

From Sir 0. Scott , . 

.. 

20 Jan. 
{Reed. 25 Jau.) 

Communiealiou from M. Kurino : intciTiew 
between M. Eurino and M. de Witte , . 

237 

282 

31 I* • • 

.. 

21 Jan. 
{Meed. 25 Jan.) 

Prospect of settlement. {Min.) 

238 

283 

To Sir £. Monson . . 


27 Jan. 

Conrermtion with M. Cambon : desira- 
bility of good offices by the Powers 

240 

284 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 

29 Jan. 

■ 

Conversation with Yiscount Hayashi: 
Japanese demands . . . • . . 

240 

283 

To Sir C. Scott . . 

..'(Tel.) 

30 Jon. 

Passage of Russian Fleet through Durda> 
nelles in erent of war . , . . . , 

241 

286 

From Sir C. Scott . . 

.. (Tel.) 

4 Feb. 

Bussian reply to Japan to be despatched 
on 5th instant 

242 

287 

From Sir C. MacDonald 

.. (Tel.) 

5 Feb. 
{Reed, 6 Feh.) 

Conversation with Baron Komura : break- 
down of negotiations . . . • 

242 

288 

To Sir M. Durand . . 

.. (Tel.) 

5 Feb. 

Imminence of hostilities 

243 

289 

To Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 


Conversation with Yisoount Hayashi : 
mobilisation . . 

243 

290 

From sir C. Scott . . 

.. (Tel.) 

6 Feb. 

Japanese note to Bussia breaking oF dip- 
lomatic relations 

244 

291 

2^0 Viscount Hayashi 

.. 

» 

Observance of agreement of 1902 . . 

244 

292 

'To Sir C. MacDonald 

.. 

>3 

Commwiiualion from Yiscount Hayashi i 
termination of negotiations ; text of note 

245 

293 

l> 13 

..(Tel.) 

7 Feb. 

Conversation with Count Benokondorff : 
possibility of solution 

246 

294 

» *3 

.. 

33 

Conversation with Viscount Hayashi: same 
subject 

246 

296 

To Sir C. Scott 

aa 

8 Feb. 

Conversation with Count Benckendorff : 
same subjeet. by King Edward) 

247 
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No. 

Name. 

! 

Sate. j 

! 

Main Subject. 

Page 

296 

To Sir C. Scott . . 


1904. 

8 Feb. 

Recent negotiations . . 

249 

297 

?» Jl • • 

.. (Tel.) 

9 Feb. 

Conversation with Count Benclendorff : 
possibility of solution 

261 

298 

It II •• 

.. 

I> 

Conoersaiion with Count BeuckeudoTfE : 
collision between naval forces 

251 

299 

To Sir S'. Lascolles . . 

.. 

10 Feb. 

Conversation with Count Metternioh : 
neutralisation of China 

252 


CHAPTER XIV. 

FRANCE, SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 


300 

From Sir H. D. Wolff 

.. 

1898. 

15 May 
{Feed. 23 Maj/) 

Mr. Olianibei'lain and possible Anglo- 
American alliance . . 

263 

301 

II II 

« « • • 

23 May 
{Feed. 28 May) 

Concentration of troops round Gibraltar . . 

263 

302 

From Sir E. Monson 

s « « • 

11 Aug. 
{Feed. 13 Any ) 

French influence over Spain , . , , 

253 

303 

From Sir H. D, Wolff 

• < 4 • 

14 Aug. 
{Feed. 16 Any.) 

Same subject . , 

264 

304 

ro Sir H.D. Wolff.. 

.. 

1899. 

11 Jan. 

Conversation with Count Riiscon .• policy 
of Spain and Great Britain in Morocco . . 

2S5 

305 

From Sir H. D. Wolff 

..(Tel.) 

10 Mar, 
(Reed. 11 Mar,) 

Conversation with Seuor Silvela : works 
near (Gibraltar : British note proposed 

255 

306 

2b Sir H. V. Wolff . . 

.. (Tel.) 

16 Mar. 

BepI/ to above . . . » • e . • 

256 

307 

2b Sir F. Lasoclles . . 

.. 

7 June 

Conversation >vitli Count Uaizfeldt : 
Morocco . . s 4 . . 4 . • • 

256 

308 

2b Sir H. D. Wolff.. 

•• 

II 

Conversation with Count Bnscoii : views of 
Her Majesty’s Governniciifc re^rding 
Morocco . . 4 4 4 4 a • 

257 

309 

From Lord Currie . . 

• • 

20 Aug. 
{Ileod. 23 Any.) 

Conversation with M. Visconti-Venosta : 
status quo m }/Lovoeeo .. .. .« 

257 

310 

jfVom Sir H. D. Wolff 

> • • • 

1900. 

9 June 

( Reed. 11 June) 

Conversation with M. Schoritsch : French 
attitude to Morocco 

258 

311 

II l| 

.. (Tel.) 

11 Oot. 

Conversation with Scuor SUrcla ; partition 
of Morocco . , 

268 

312 

From Sir E. Monson 

.. 

12 Oot, 
(Reed. 13 Oct.) 

French attitude to Morocco. , 

259 

313 

314 

11 II 

From Sir M. Durand 

..(Tel.) 

..(Tel.) 

17 Oct. 

1901. 

13 Apr. 

{Reed, li Apr.) j 

Conversation with M. Dolcussc : same 
subject 

Conversation with Scuor Silvela : Morocco 

2.59 

259 

316 

2b Sir M. Durand . . 

.. (Teh) 

16 .4pr 

Anglo-French relations re Vloorish frontier 

260 

316 

I» 1* • • 

.. 

1 May 

Conversation with Due de Mandas : status 
quo in Morocco •. .. *. 4 4 

260 
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No. 

Name. 


Date, 

Main Subject. 

Page 




1901. 



81? 

Praia Sir £. Monson 


14 June 
{Meed. IS June) 

Possibility of ‘Frencli protectorate of 
Morocco 

260 

818 

To Sir £. Monson . . 


3 July 

1902. 

Conrei'sation with M. Camboii : Fronoh 
measures in Morocco 

261 

319 

From Sir B. Monson 


20 Jan. 

{Reed. 25 Jan.) 

Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty . . 

261 

320 

321 

To Sir E. Monson . . 

II It * • 


22 Jan. 

23 Juljr 

Coneerealion with M. Cambon : Morocco . . 

Further couvereation : British relations with 
France and Italy : Morocco 

262 

263 

322 

11 II 


6 Aug. 

Coneersatiott with M. Cambon : Siam and 
Morocco 

264 

323 

Frotu Sir £. Monson 


25 Aug. 
{Seed. 28 Aug.) 

Siam and Morocco . . 

267 

324 

11 11 • • 


3 Oct. 

{Seed. 4 Oct.) 

Conversation with M. Dumba : Anglo- 
French negotiiitions re Siam and Morocco 

267 

325 

To Sir E. Monson . . 


16 Oct. 

Conversation with M. Cambon : Franco- 
Siamese Treaty . . . . . . , , 

268 

326 

To Mr. .Archer 


17 Oct. 

ConeersaUon with Phya Sri Sabodeb 

270 

327 

To Sir K. Monson , , 


22 Oct. 

Conversation with M. Cambon ; Encloses 
Memorandum upon Siam . . , . . . 

271 

328 

Memorandum forSaid SirH.Mnolean 

24 Oct. 

Communication from Sultan of Morocco . . 

272 

329 

To Sir E, Monson . . 

.. 

19 Not. 

Conversation with M. Cambon : Siam 

278 

330 

11 II • • 

. . 

31 Dec. 

Conversation with M. Cambon : Morocco. . 

274 

331 

To Sir E. Loscelles . . 

.. 

11 

1903. 

Conversation with Count Metternich : 
status quo in Morocco a . 

275 

332 

From Sir M. Durand 

..(Tel.) 

3 Jan. 

Conversation ysi\\i Senor Abarsuza : Spanish 
policy in Morocco . . • • 

276 

333 

To Sir M. Dunnd . . 

.. (Tel.) 

5 Jan. 

Eeply to aboTe 

277 

334 

From Sir E. Monson 


9 Jan. 

(Seed. 10 Jan.) 

M. Delcasse’s riews on Morocco 

277 

336 

From Sir M. Dnrand 

.. 

17 Jan. 
{Seed. 24 Jan.) 

Conversation with Senor Abarzuza : Anglo- 
Spanish relations % • 

278 

336 

11 11 

..(Tel.) 

14 Feb. 

Further conversation : partition of 
Morocco . . . . . . 

279 

337 

To Sir M. Durand . . 

..(Tel.) 

16 Feb. 

Anglo-Spanish co-operaiiou*. 

279 

338 

From Sir M. Durand 

. . (Tel.) 

21 Feb. 

Conversation with Senor Abarzuza : 
British interests in Morocco 

280 

339 

To Sir M. Dui-and . . 

.. (Tel.) 

II 

Same subject . , 

280 

340 

To Sir E. Monson , . 

e. 

4 Mar. 

Conversation with M. Cambon : Siam 

280 

341 

From Sir E. Monson 


r> Mar. 

{Reed. 7 Mar.) 

M. Delcosse, and reported indifference of 
England as to Morocco 

281 

342 

From Sir M. Durand 


15 Mar. 
{Meed, 21 Mar.) 

Spanish interests in Morocco 

281 

343 

•1 II 

.. (Tel.) 

25 Mar. 
{Seed. 26 Jiar.) 

Conversation with Senor Abarzuza : repre- 
sentations of British attitude 

281 
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No. 

Name. 

Date. 

1 Main Subject. 

Page 

344 

To Sir M. Durand . . 

..(Tel.) 

1908. 

29 Mar. 

Anglo-Spanish negotiations re Morocco . . 

282 

34S 

From Sir M, Durand 

..(Tel.) 

31 Mar, 

Conversation Senor Abarzuza : trouble 

among tribes in ACorocoo . . 

282 

346 

To Sir E. Munson . . 

• ■ • • 

! 

8 Apr. 

Convereniion \ritb M. Cambon : Morocco . 

283 

347 

From Sir M. Durand 

..(Tel.) 

4 May 

i7o»versa<io»with Senor Abarzuza : situation 
not serious . . , . . . 

283 

348 

To Sir E. Monson . . 

.. 

13 May 

Conversation with M. Gambon : attack on 
French convoy . • . • . . 

283 

349 

J^Vom Sir M. Durand 

..(Tel.) 

15 lUCaj 

Conversation with Senor Abarzuza : situa- 
tion more serious .. 

284 

350 

To Sir M, Durand . . 

..(Tel.) 

» 

British policy regarding Morocco . . 

284 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATIES OF APRIL 8, 1904. 


361 

The Marquess of Duffeiin and Ava 
to the Earl of Eosebery 

1893. 

3 Not. 

Anglo-French relations , . 

286 

3S2 

To Sir E. Mouson . . 



1903. 

19 May 

Conversation iritli M. Cambon: Anglo- 
French treaty of arbitration 

289 

363 

From Sir E. Monson 



22 lAay 
{fieed, 23 Mat/} 

Arbitration Treaty . . 

290 

354 

It ft 



29 May 
(Seed. 30 Maj/} 

Conversation with M. Delcassd : same sub- 
ject 

290 

355 

To Sir E. Monson , . 



10 June 

Coyinersafrion with M. Gambon : Franco- 
Siamese Treaty . . . . , . 

201 

356 

II II • * 



2 July 

Conversation with M. IBtioune : Anglo- 
French relations . s . • . s 

292 

357 

II II ■ ' 



7 July 

Conversation with M. Delcasse: Anglo- 
French relations : Newfoundland, 

Morocco, Siam, the New Hebrides 

294 

338 

To Mr. de Bunsen . . 


•• 

15 July 

Conversationyi’lih. M. Gambon: M. Delcasse* s 
visit , . . . . . , . ’ • 

298 

339 

From the Earl of Cromer 



17 July 
(Feed. 27 Jw/y) 

M. Delaass6’s interriew with Lord Lans- 
downe. {Minnie hy King Edioard) 

298 

360 

To Sir E. Monson . . 


• * 

21 July 

Conversation with M. Gambon: visit of 
Biiron d'Estoiirnelles. Kncloses corre- 
spondence regarding a draft Arbitration 
Agreement . . • . 

301 

361 

From Sir E. Monson 


•• 

24 July 
( Reed. 23 J uly) 

Conversation with M. Dclcasso: lits visit 
to England . . 

302 

362 

II II 


•• 

24 July 
(Seed. 25 Jnly) 

Same conversation : Arbitration Treaty . . 


363 

To Sir E. Monson . . 


•• 

29 July 

Coneersation with M. Cambon: M. Del- 
casse’s views i-egnrdiiig possible under- 
standing 

304 













No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main Subject-. 

Page 

364 

To Sir E. llonson . . 


1903. 
a Aug. 

Further conoersation : Morocco 

306 

365 

Memorandum by the Earl of 
Cromer 

7 

Ang. 

Anglo-French relatione and Egypt 

307 

366 

To Sir M. Durand . . 

•• 

11 

Aug. 

Communication tor Spanish OoTomment re 
Morocco 

309 

367 

From Sir E. Uonson 

•• 

23 Aug. 
{Reed. 25 Aug.) 

Death of Marquees of Salisbury 

310 

368 

To Sir E. ilonson . . 

• • 

23 

Sept. 

Arbitration Treaty 

311 

369 

To M. Cambon . e 

•• 

1 

Oct. 

CnoiBcial sketch of possible arrangement 
with France. . . . . . . . 

311 

870 

To Sir E. Moneon . . 

•• 

7 

Oct. 

Conversation with M. Cambon ; same sub- 
ject . . . . . . . . . • • • 

317 

371 

11 11 ■ « • • 

•• 

14 

Oct. 

Further conversation : Treaty of Arhitra- 
tion . . 

318 

372 

From Sir E. Ifonson 

•• 

22 Oct. 
{Reed. 24 Oct.) 

Conversation with M. Loubet : visit of 
King and Queen of Italy . . 

319 

373 

From M. Cambon . . 

•• 

26 JiiA, 
{:SM7n Oct.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FAR EAST, 1900-1901. 

I.— THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


No. 1. 

Memorandum by Mr. J. .4. C. Tilley. 

Memomnduni respecting ike Relations betiveen Russia and Great Britain, 1892-1904.(1) 

(No. 8338.) 

Foreign Office, January 14, 1903. 

Towards the end of 1899 the *' Boxer * disturbance!: began, which led to the aimed 
intervention of the Powers. In J uly 1900 the disturbances spread to Manchuria, and tho 
Chinese attacked the railway line. The Hussians thereupon occupied the province with an armv, 
and, on the pretest of an alleged attack on the foreign quarter at Newohwang, seized that town 
on the 4th August, and took possession of the custom-house, and began to collect revenue. 

Count LamsdorfE assured Her Majesty’s Minister at St. Petersburgh that the steps taken 
by the military authorities could only be of a temporary and provisional character. A little 
later the Russian Minister to London repeated the announcements, made at an earlier stage 
of the disturbances, of the principles on which Russia meant to act in China; these principles 
were : — 

(I.) The maintenance of agreement between the Powers : 

(2.) The maintenance of the existing system of government in China; 

(3.) The exclusion of everything which might lead to a partition of tho Empire; and 

(4.) The establishment, by common effort, of a legitimate central authority, capable in itself 
of assuring order and security to the country. 

They added that they would not fail to withdraw from Manchuria as soon as its pacification 
had been secured. 

These principles did not prevent the Russians from making a speedy attempt to seize the 
whole of the line from Newchtvang to Peking, or from claiming one section of that lino “ by right 
of conquest '' or from contesting the claim of the British authorities to any share in the manage- 
ment of the line, and seizing 50 miles of railway material belonging to Messrs. Jardine, Matheson 
and Co. The interest of Her Majesty’s Government in this matter ^ras peculiar, inasmuch ns 
the line from Peking to SUanhaikwan tvas mortgaged to British bondholders, whilst the rolling-stock 
and the profits of the other section, from Shanhaiirwan to Newohwang formed the security of those 
bondholders. The remonstrances of Her Majesty’s Government led the Russians to hand the 
intra-mural portion of this line to Count Waldersee, the Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces, 
for restitution to the British. 


(*) [NOTE. — The following extract from a Memorandunj by Lord Sanderson dated 1907, is 
among his papers at the Foreign Office. It is a commentary upon Sir E. Crowe’s Memorandum 
()» the Present Relations between Great Britain and Germany (1907) : — 

My recollection of the negotiations which led to the Anglo-Gorman Agreement of October 
1900 does not altogether tally with that given in the Memorandum. 

The Emperor William having obtained from the Emperor of Russia a promise that he would 
not oppose the acquisition by Germany of a Chinese port, suddenly and much to the disgust 
of the Russian Gov[ernmen]t seized Kiao-Chou in November 1897, and there seems little doubt, 
notwithstanding the assurances which were given us on that occasion that she succeeded as part 
of the arrangement made with China in extracting from the Chinese Gov[ermiicn]t certain 
preferential and possibly exclusive rights in the province of Shantung, the exact nature and 
extent of which however we have never to my knowledge precisely ascertained. 

Within a few months the Russian Gov[ernmen]t demanded and obtained the lease of Port 
-Arthur. 

As a countermove, and more or less at the suggestion of the Chinese Gov[ernmcn]t we 
obtained a similar lease of Wei-hai-Wei, and in order to disarm German opposition, which would 
have been very inconvenient when wc had Russia with France at her back in antagonism to us, 
we gave Germany as assurance that we had no intention of interfering with her rights and 
interests' in Shantung by this acquisition. 

[15214] 
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With these examples of llussian policy before them, Her Hfljest\'’s Governmonc responded 
favourably to a proposal by the German Emperor for an Agreement .in regard to the future 
action of the two Powers in China : the principles laid down in the Agreement, which was 
signed on the 16th October, 1900, were that the ports on the rivers and littoral of China should 
remain open to trade throughout China, so far as the ttro Powers could exercise influence; that 
they would not make use of the present complication to obtain any territorial advantages for 
themselves, and would direct their policy towards maintaining undiminished the territories of 
China: that in the case, of anotlier Power making use of the complications in China in order to 
obtain territorial advantages, they would come to an understanding as to the steps to be taken to 
protect their own interests. 

Austria, Italy and lapan accepted all these principles; the I'nited States the first two, 
without expressing an opinion on the third; Rus.sia and France expressed general concurrence 
in the two first clauses, but the -Agreement as a svliolo produced a very bad impression in Piussia, 
and Her Majesty's Charge d’Affairos. Mr. Hardiuge, reported that the Russian Government only 
accepted the principles in so far as they coincided with their own interpretation of them. 

Mr. Hardinge was told that- if any complaint were made of Her Majesty' 's Government having 
concluded the Agreement without previous consultation with Russia, he was to dwell on the 
perplexity caused to Her Majesty’s Government by the conduct and language of Russian officers 
in respect to the Newohwang-Peking Railway, and by their dealings with the property of British 
subjects on the railway. 

Early in 1901 rumours began to spread as to an .Agreement between Russia and China in 
regard to Southern Manchuria, which would establish a virtual Russian Protectorate over that 
province. The Russian Government were profuse in denials, but Great Britain, Germany, and 
Japan, at the suggestion of the latter, made declarations to China naming her against Treaties 
with any individual Power of a territorial or financial character. 

From that time on the relations between Great Britain and Russia in China have consisted 
mainly in a .series of endeavour.s on the part of His Majesty’s Government to bring about the 
evacuation of Manchuria. The Convention under which that evacuation was to take place was 
signed by Russia and China on the 8th April, 1902, and the date fixed for the commencement 


In 1899, the Russian Gov[ernnien]t having been seriously exercised by the grant to a 
British Company of a concession for a railway into Manchuria, we concluded an Agreement with 
Russia by which we precluded ourselves from obtaining for British subjects concessions for railways 
North of the Great Wale of China, and Russia renounced the right to obtain such concessions 
in the Yangtse Valley. We had in Feb. 1898 obtained from the Chinese Gov[ernmenlt a public 
engagement that no territory should be alienated in the provinces adjoining the Yangtsze and 
the language of the English press indicated a tendency to regard the valley of that river as the 
proper sphere of English influence in any partition of interests. The Germans were keen to 
prevent our acquiring exclusive rights or privileges in this enormous and important tract of country 
and when in 1900 the seizure by Russia of the railway between Tientsin and Ninohwang and 
other acts brought us into a somewhat acute controversy with the Russian Gov[ernmen]t, the 
German Emperor told Sir F. Laseelles that he was ready to give us his general support provided 
we would engage to observe the policy of the open door in the Yangtsze valley. At that time 
our relations with Germany were decidedly friendly and a considerable section of the Cabinet 
were in favour of an alliance or at least of an agreement for joint policy— an idea to which as 
I have already said Lord Salisbury was never very favourable. 

Shortly after the Emperor’s conversation Count Hatzfeidt proposed the Agreement to 
Lord Salisbury which was eventually signed in Oct. 1900. In its original wording it applied only to the 
region of the Yangtsze. L-ord Salisbury did not welcome the idea of a fresh Agreement with any 
enthusiasm, but he accepted the di.5cussion. He objected that the instrument was applicable only to 
one portion of the Chinese Empire in which Great Britain was specially interested, and Article I 
was worded so as to extend the, principle of equal opportunities to ports on the littoral and in the 
rivers of China. Other .Articles were added providing against the acquisition of territorial 
advantages in China by the Signatory or other Powers during the existing complications. The 
whole was regarded by Lord Salisbury as unnecessary but innocuous, and having a certain value 
in that it placed on record a community of policy between Great Britain and Germany and any 
Powers who adhered to it. The German Gov[emmen]t no doubt valued it mainly on the ground 
that it kept the Yangtsze open to German industrial enterprise. "When later on the tendencies of 
Russia to monopolise Manchuria became evident, the German Govfernmen]t declared that they 
had never considered the Agreement to apply to Manchuria, which was outside the sphere of 
German interests and influence, a contention of which no trace could be found in the negotiations, 
and Count Bulow rather indirectly revealed in a Parliamentary speech the original intention 
with which it had been proposed by calling it “ the Yangtsze Agreement. ” 

The whole proceeding was no doubt shifty and not over creditable, but I do not see that the 
Agreement, to the principle of which France, Italy, Austria, Japan and the United States 
agreed, and to which even Russia expressed a certain gratified assent, was in any way detrimental 
to our interests.] 
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the evacuation was the 8th April, 1903; but when the latter date came,. Russia had further 
conditions to be fulfilled by China, one of which, providing that no nationals other than Russian 
were to be employed in the north of China, the Russian Ambassador at Washington admitted to 
■be aimed against England and the Englishmen in the Chinese Customs service. Other conditions 
virtually handed over Eewohwang. a Tireaty port, where the trade was almost exclusively British, 
American and .Japanese, to Russian administration. 

From the date of the Russian occupation the Customs revenues of Newohwang have been 
retained by Russia, and no account of them even has ever been rendered to China. 

Further protests followed from Her Majesty’s Government, but before another year was over 
the war between Russia and -Japan brought all negotiations to an end. 


Xo. 2. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1493. 

(No. 155.) Confidential. Berlin, D. June 15, 1900. 

My Lord, R. June 18, 1900. 

I called upon Count Biilow yesterday afternoon to take leave of him before my 
departure from Berlin on the 17th instant [German public opinion.] 

The conversation then turned to the state of affairs in China. Count Biilow said 
that although matters looked very serious, he was not without hope that the forces 
already sent by the different Powers would suf&ce to restore order. The Powers were 
apparently acting in perfect harmony, and he trusted would continue to do so. Germany 
had no selfish interests to seek in Peking. All that she wished was that order should 
be promptly restored, and that no impediments should be placed in the way of 
commerce. His Excellency hoped and believed that the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire would be maintained, and that the present disturbances would not lead to any 
serious complications. He added that the Germans engaged in commerce in China 
were convinced of the necessity of working together with the English. The interests of 
the two countries were identical. They both pursued the policy of the “ open door,” 
and, although there might be a certain amount of commercial rivalry, it was evident 
that the commerce of both countries would be increased by friendly understanding and 
co-operation. 

I observed that this view had been strongly impressed upon me by conversations 
which I had had with persons connected with China, and I ventured to hope that a 
friendly understanding and co-operation between Germany and England might extend 
to other places besides China. 

Count Biilow replied that he saw no reason why it should not exist everywhere 
{“ partout ”) 

T nOTTO 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 


(1) [KOTE . — The -ivhole circumstances of the Boxer revolt (1900-1) are described with 
reasonable fulness in the B.F.S.P. XCIV. 1050-1299, XCV. 1136-1352, and XCVI. 864—1126, and 
no lengthy treatment of the subject is needed here.] 


No. 3. 

The Marqxiess of Salisbury to. Sir C. Scott. 

F.O. Russia 1608. 

Tel. (No. 107.) Foreign Office, D 5 p.m., July 15, 1900. 

Russian Charge d’Affaires communicated on July 13thC) a message from Count 
i amsdorff, stating that on the 11th June Russian Minister at Tokyo had reported 


(*) [This message is in .Iccoimf* and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936), CX, pp. 133—4.] 
[15214] B 2 
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ofier of Japanese Government to send troops to China conjointly with other Powers 
for preservation of Eepresentatives at Pekin and of foreigners throughout China. 
This action on the part of Japan was quite natural, as her geographical position 
enabled her to send considerable reinforcements at once to Tien-tsin, and she haa 
numerous subjects residing in China. The Russian Government at once informed 
the Cabinet of Tokyo that they saw no reason for interfering with Japan’s liberty of 
action in this respect, the more so. as she had expressed the firm resolution of acting 
in complete accord with the other Powers. But the accomplishment of this task did 
not. according to the view of the Russian Government, imply any right to an 
independent settlement of affairs at Pekin, nor other privileges, except, perhaps, a 
larger pecuniary indemnity if eventually the Powers should consider it necessary to 
demand one. 

Count LamsdorfE states that almost simultaneously he received from Her Majesty’s 
Government a communication which already mentioned not a spontaneous decision of 
the Cabinet of Tokyo to participate in the collective action of the Powers, but a mission 
to be given by Europe to Japan to send to China considerable forces not merely to 
save the Legations and foreigners, but also with a view to the repression of* the 
insurrectionary movement set on foot by the Boxers and the establishment of order at 
Peking and Tien-tsin. This manner of stating the question might, in the opinion of 
the Eussian Government, infringe to a certain degree the fundamental principles which 
had already been accepted by the majority of the Powers as the basis of their policy, 
namely, the maintenance of union between the Powers, maintenance of the existing 
system of government in China, exclusion of anything which might lead to partition of 
the Empire, in fact, the re-establishment by joint efforts of a legitimate central 
Government capable of assuring order and security. The Russian Government 
consider that strict observance of these fundamental principles is indispensable for 
maintenance of durable peace in the Far East, and that it is essential to avoid all 
misunderstandings or omissions which might have dangerous consequences. 

I have replied that Her Majesty’s Government have never suggested that the 
action of Japan should confer on her any rights to an independent solution or any 
other privileges. They have never spoken to the Eussian Government of a mission 
given by Europe to Japan. The fundamental principles of which Count Lamsdoi-ff 
speaks hfive never been accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, nor have we as yet 
discussed with other Powers the circumstances to which those principles might possibly 
®PPl.T- Her "Majesty's Government have not expressed an opinion in favour of any 
steps except those which point to the relief of the Legations and of other foreigners. 


No. 4. 


Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Salisbury . 


St. Petershurgh, July 22. 1900. 

F.O. Russia 1604. D o pw 

Tel. (No. 73., r! 6-30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 107 of July 15 : Japanese offer of troops. 

Count Lamsdorff explained to me yesterday object of message communicated by 
Russian Charge d’ Affaires on 13th instant. 

He said that it was to clear at once Russian Government from odium and entirely 
undeserved charge insinuated in the press and other quarters that they hesitated to 
accept assistance of Japan and thereby assumed the grave responsibility of hinderin'^ 
prompt relief of Legations. ° 


He admitted that no mention of any European mandate to Japan for independent, 
action had been made in the message which I communicated to him, and that, 
arguments which I had used indicated co-operation. But he said that your Lordship’s 
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question had been understood at Berlin as implying an European mandate and that 
words “ . . . .an expedition to restore order at Peking and Tien-tsin, if Japan is 
willing to undertake the task . . . might be so interpreted. 

The misunderstanding was promptly cleared up, but the public press had drawn 
unjust deductions and instructions sent to Eussian Minister at Tokyo ought to have 
made it quite clear that Eussia would gladly welcome all available prompt 
from Japan equally concerned with other Powers in meeting the common danger. 

I said that I had no reason to believe that Her Majesty’s Government had 
entertained any doubts on this point. 


[The following documents supplement the information in the papers dealing with the Anglo* 
<}erman Agreement, B.F.S.P., XCIV, S97-906.] 


No. 5. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1494. 

(No. 203.) Very Confidential. Berlin, D. August 1, 1900. 

My Lord, E. Avgust 6, 1900. 

On the morning of the 30th ultimo, I called upon Herr von Derenthall, who, 
during the absence of Baron von Eiehthofen, is acting as Under-Seeretary of State 
for Foreign Afiairs. 

I told his Excellency that I had come to announce my return to Berlin, and my 
resumption of my duties as Her Majesty’s Ambassador. I said that I had had the 
advantage of seeing your Lordship on file day before my departui-e from England, 
and was able to assure him of your desire to maintain the most friendly relations with 
Germany, and to co-operate with her in China. 

I then alluded to a recent conversation I had had wuth Count Hatzfeldt, who 
had suggested that Her Majesty’s Government should propose that a German officer 
should be placed in command of the allied forces in China. I said that your Lordship 
w’as not prepared to make such a proposal, and indeed I doubted whether you were 
prepared to make any proposals at all. Your experience during the Cretan question 
had not been very encouraging, as then any suggestions you made were at once 
refused, although they were subsequently accepted when put forward by others. The 
recent speech made by the Emperor, in which Hie Majesty spoke of no quarter being 
given, would make it very difficult for Her Majesty’s Government to place English 
troops under a German Commander. 

Herr von Derenthall replied that Count Hatzfeldt’s suggestion was made a long 
time before His Majesty's speech was delivered. It was doubtful whether Hie 
Majesty would have consented to a Gerihan officer being placed in command of the 
allied forces, but a proposal to that effect would no doubt have pleased His Majesty. 

I have heard from another source that the General Staff at Berlin are by no 
means in favour of the command being given to a German officer, on the ground that 
the Germane have no experience of Oriental warfare, and that the idea had been put 
forward with the view of giving satisfaction to the Emperor. 

Herr von Derenthall then said that he gathered from what I had said that your 
Lordship’s experience in the Cretan question had indisposed you to put forward 
proposals as regards China. I replied at once that it was certainly not merely the 
Cretan question, to which I had referred, and that the German replj' with regard to 
the sending of Japanese troops had been a great disappointment to Her Majesty’s 
Government, who had hoped that the German Government would have supported 
them in the communication which they had made to the Eussian Government. 
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So far from this being the case, the German Government had waited for the reply of 
the Russian Government, before sending any answer at all themselves. 

Herr von Derenthall having interrupted me to ask whether I wished Germany to 
quarrel "nous brouiller ” with Russia. I replied that on the contrary, we hoped 
that Germany and Russia might remain the best of friends, but that it was a 
disappointment to the best friends of the former country to see her phace herself in 
tow "a la remorque’’ of the latter, more especially at a moment when she had an 
opportunity of playing a leading part and exerting a decisive influence. But this 
was not the only disappointment which the friends of Germany in England had to 
support. All the public utterances of Count Biilow. though .strictly correct, had been 
marked by great coldness towards England. To this Herr von Derenthall replied 
that Count Biilow had to consider public opinion in Germany, and that although his 
speeches had perhaps shown some coldness, the action of the German Government in 
preventing an inter^’eiition in the South African war had been decidedly friendly. 

I replied that there was also a public opinion in England, which had to be 
consulted, and w'hii-h could only form its judgment by the knowledge it possessed. 
It was impo.ssibIe that Count Billow’s private conversations with me, and more 
especially the communications which the Emperor had frequently deigned to make 
to me. should be made public. I quite admitted that they had been of a most 
satisfactory character, but public opinion in England could only judge by public 
utterances, which I regi-etted to say had not been encouraging. 

I propose to speak in the same sense to Count Biilow as soon as I shall have an 
opportunity of seeing his E.xcellency. who is expected to return to Berlin in a few 
days. 

I have. &c. 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 6. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess 0 / Salisbury. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia; 1494. 

(No. 210.) Confidential. Berlin, D. August 9, 1900. 

My Lord, E. August 13, 1900. 

Count Biilow returned to Berlin on the evening of the 5th instant, and left again 
for Norderney on the following night. He was good enough to ask me to call 
upon him on the afternoon of the 5th, and I had a long conversation with him, in 
which I held much the same language as I had used in my conversation with 
Herr von Derenthall, as reported in my despatch No. 203, Very Confidential, of the 
1st instant. 

I told his Excellency that I was enabled to assure him that your Lordship desired 
to maintain the most friendly relations with Germany, and would he glad of an 
opportunity of co-operating with her in China. 

Count Biilow expressed his satisfaction at this assurance, and said that he 
had heard from Count Hatzfeldt that Her Majesty's Government had been annoyed 
(“froisse”) by the answer which he had given to your Lordship’s enquiry as to the 
employment of Japanese troops. I interrupted his Excellency to say that the term 
“froisse” did not appear to me to convey a correct impression, but rather that 
Her Majesty’s Government had been disappointed at seeing Germany place herself in 
tow (“ h la remorque ”) of Russia. 

Count Biilow said that there was no question of Germa 'y doing so, but his only 
object was to maintain complete harmony among the Powers, which might have been 
endangered by giving an European mandate to Japan. I at once replied that there 
had been no question of a mandate in your Lordship’s proposal, which was that, as- 
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Japan was the only Power which was able to send a sufficient force speedily to Peking, 
she should be allowed to do so. 

Count Billow regretted that there had been a misunderstanding on the subject of 
a mandate, and went on to speak of the condition of affairs in China. It was evident 
that the Europeans in Peking were still alive, but in a precarious position, and the 
question arose as to the best means of affording them assistance. 

The difficulty of an immediate advance on Peking by the force now at Tien-tsin 
was evidently very great, and might lead to the massacre of the Europeans. Could I 
tell him what would be thought in England of an attempt to induce the Chinese, 
possibly by a financial offer, to convey the Europeans safely to Tien-tsin? 

I replied that such an attempt would be regarded in England as most dangerous, 
as it was to be feared that the Chinese escort, if attacked after leaving Peking, would 
take to flight, and leave the Europeans to be massacred, even if they did not themselves 
join the attacking party. 

I then alluded to the speeches which the Emperor had recently delivered, which 
breathed a very warlike spirit. 

Count Bulow said I was so well acquainted with the Emperor that he need not 
explain His Majesty’s character to me, and he could assure me that, whilst His 
Majesty w'as delivering these w'arlike utterances, he w-as at the same time giving 
commands to his Ministers to issue instructions in the most moderate and conciliatory 
spirit. 

I have, &c. 

PRANK C. LASCELLES 


No. 7. 

Sir E. MoTiBon to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. France 3496. 

(No. 426.) Most Confidential. Paris, D. August 17, 1900. 

My Lord, E. August 18, 1900. 

.... His Excellency^’) is. in my opinion, a very different man from what he was 
two years ago, when I had to discuss with him the evacuation of Fashoda; and 
whatever may be the truth of the reported arrangement between France, Germany, and 
Eussia — ^which, as far as united policy in the Far East is concerned, seems to me 
probable enough, however much the reverse in regard to European politics — fear 
that he counts, with every chance of being right, upon the disinclination of those two 
Powers to recognise the validity of any arguments which may be put forward as to 
the predominant interests of Great Britain in the valley of the Yang-tsze Kiang, 
giving her legitimate ground for exclusive action in that region. 

T llfiTTO 

EDMUND MONSON. 

C'l fM. Delea«pe. The parlier part of the despatch deals with French public opinion.] 


No. 8. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O, Germany (Prussia) 1494. 

(No. Very Confidential. llomhurg, D. August 24, 1900. 

My Lord, August 27, 1900. 

The Prince of Wales paid a visit to the German Emperor at 'Wilhelmshohe on 
the 22nd instant.! M and had the kindness to ask me to accompany him. I w’as thus 

(') [This intiTview is erroneously stated by Sir Sidney Lee (Life of King Edward, Vol. I 
(192;')) ). to have taken place on the 21st.] 
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enabled to have a long conversation with His Majesty, the principal points of which L 
had the honour to report to youi’ Lordship by my telegram Ko. 29, and of which 
I will now attempt to give a detailed account. 

In reply to my enquiry whether His Majesty considered that the Great Powers 
were at war with China, the Emperor said, ‘‘Most certainly,” and expressed the hope 
that exemplary punishment would be inflicted on the Chmese, which would prevent 
the recurronco of the outrages that had led to oiir armed interference. His Majesty 
pointed out that, as far as he was aware, no offlcial communication had been received 
from any of the Legations since the arrival of the international troops at Peking, the 
news of which apparently reached us through Japanese sources. He did not, however, 
doubt that the Legations had been relieved, and that the Imperial city had been 
bombarded. This, however, did not imply the termination of the war, which the 
Emperor thought might be prolonged for a considerable time. The capture of Pretoria 
had not put an end to the war in South Africa, nor would the capture of Peking put 
an end to the war in China. 

His Majesty was most averse to the idea of entering into negotiations with Li 
Hung-chang, whose object he believed was to sow dissension among the Powers by 
playing off one against the other. The only Government with whom the Powers could 
treat consisted of the Emperor and Dowager-Empress if they were still alive : and His 
Majesty was convinced that Li Hung-chang, who left Peking more or less in disgrace, 
had not had any communication with their Imperial Majesties for some considerable 
time. 

On my observing that the situation was one of extraordinary complication, and 
that I presumed that the Legations would now be withdrawn to Tien-tsin, a town in 
the occupation of the international troops, where they would find no Chinese 
authorities with whom they could negotiate, the Emperor said that the first thing to be 
clone was to bring the war to an end. Count 'Waldersee had made his dispositions. 
He would treat each contingent as a separate force, and he intended to place the 
Piussians on the extreme right, on account of their interests in Manchuria, and the 
English on the extreme left, taking care to place some other nationality between them 
and the French, with the view of avoiding any possible friction. His Majesty 
expressed some regret (hat Count Waldersee’s appointment had been so long delayed, 
and insinuated that the delay had been due to your Lordship. I at once replied that 
Herr von Derenthal had warmly thanked me for the prompt and friendly manner in 
which your Lordship had agreed to Count Waldersee’s appointment, and that I could 
not understand how your Lordship could be in any way responsible for the delay. 

His iMajesty replied that your Lordship’s final answer had certainly been promptly 
given, but that Count Hatzfeldt had more than a month ago suggested to your Lordship 
the appointment of a German Commander-in-chief, and had failed to elicit a reply. 

I observed that Count Hatzfeldt’s suggestion was that yoiu Lordship should 
propose a German Commander-in-chief, which was a very different matter, and the- 
manner in which your Lordship’s proposals were generally received was not 
encouraging. When your Lordship had proposed that Japanese troops should be 
allowed to go to Peking to relieve the Legations it was stated that your Lordship 
wished that an European mandate should be given to Japan, which was certainly not 
your Lordship’s intention. 

The Emperor replied that it would have been impossible for him to have returned 
a different answer to your Lordship’s proposal. His object was to maintain a good 
understanding among the Powers. He was aware of the intense jealousy which 
existed between Eussia and Japan, and was convinced that the former would never 
have consented to allow the latter to proceed alone to Peking. Even he himself could 
not have agreed to the murder of a German Minister being avenged by Japanese 
troops, and the very fact of those troops being sent to Peking with the consent of 
the Powers would have had the appearance of their having been intrusted with an 
European mandate. 

I observed that, at the risk of being indiscreet, I could tell His Majesty that your 



Lordship had been animated by the most friendly sentiments in consulting His 
Majesty with regard to the employment of Japanese troops, and that the disappoint- 
ment caused by the unfavourable reply of the German Government had been 
proportionately great. 

The Emperor repeated that it would have been impossible for his Government to 
have acted differently at the time. It was true that the Eussians had subsequently 
said that they would not object to the employment of Japanese troops, but they had 
only done so after the possibility of such employment had passed away. One effect 
of the troubles in China had been to dispel the myth which the Eussians had 
sedulously fostered that the Chinese were more friendlj' to the Eussians than to other 
foreigners, whereas it was now proved that the disturbances, though anti-foreign in 
their nature, were directed quite as much, if not more, against Eussia as against any 
other nation. The danger, no doubt, still existed that Eussia, after attaining her 
own ends in Manchuria, might make a separate peace with China and leave the other 
Powers in the lurch. 

I may mention that the statement of the Emperor’s was elicited by a remark made 
b;' His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales, who was present during part of the 
conversation. 

On my alluding to the objections which France had raised to the landing of 
British troops at Shanghae, the Emperor said that he was not at all surprised. 
There was a general suspicion that England was seeking special advantages for her 
commerce, to the detriment of other nations, and on my protesting against such an idea, 
and pointing out that our whole policy was based upon the principle of the open door, 
His Majesty said that, two years ago, Canada had granted preferential treatment to 
Great Britain, and it was not impossible that Australia might follow her example. 
If this, were to be the case, England herself might find it to her interest to depart 
from the principle of the open door, and this, coupled with the fact that the United 
States, a protective Power, had possession of the Philippines, might cause serious 
detriment to the commerce of other nations in China. Now German commercial 
interests were second and not far inferior to those of England in the valley of the 
Yang-tsze, and if Her Majesty’s Government could see their way to give assurances 
that they would maintain the policy of the open door, they would find the German 
Government on their side. 

I ventured to observe that in view of the general suspicion with which England 
seemed to be regarded, it did not appear to me to be likely that any assurances she 
might give would be believed, but the Emperor replied that this suspicion would be 
dispelled by a formal undertaking on our part. 

At the end of this conversation, which was marked throughout by His Majesty’s 
usual gracious cordiality, I asked if His Majesty had any commands for me to 
transmit to your Lordship. 

The Emperor replied in the negative, and asked me whether I had anything for 
him, to which I answered that I had nothing to add to what I had already said to 
Count Billow and Herr von Derenthal, that your ' Lordship would be glad of any 
opportunity of co-operating with His Majesty’s Government. 

I have, (&c. 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 

[ED VOrB.— The whole question of the appointment of Count Waldersee as international 
Seneraliasimo is fully discussed in B.F.S.P. XCIV-V and also in G.P. XTI passim.] 
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No. 9, 

Sir F. Laacellea to ike Marquess of Salisbury. 

Hamburg, August 30, 1900. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1496. D. 11*82 a.m. 

Tel. (No. 80.) R. 11*46 a.m. 

I have received a telegram from Count Bulow stating that the Emperor was 
awaiting with great interest your Lordship’s reply to His Majesty’s overtures with 
regard to Chinese affairs. Count Billow personally would consider it an auspicious 
precedent if England and Germany could arrive at a practical understanding on the 
question of the Yang-tsze. His Excellency adds that the Emperor would consider it 
very fortunate if I could find an opportunity of exerting my personal influence directly 
on your Lordship. I have replied to Count Bulow that I have at once telegraphed 
the substance of his telegram to your Lordship. 


No. 10. 

The Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. Whitehead. 

F.O. Japan 525. 

(No. 60.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, August 31, 1900. 

The Japanese Minister called at this Office on the 27th instant and informed 
Mr. Bertie that the Japanese Government were alarmed at the speeches of the German 
Emperor and the intention which they heard was entertained by the German Govern- 
ment of sending large reinforcements to China, which might lead to the occupation 
of North China by a combination of Germany and Russia. 

He enquired whether Her Majesty’s Government knew of any understanding 
between Russia and Germany, and he asked confidentially, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, what would be the attitude of Her Majesty’s Government in such an 
eventuality. 

Mr. Bertie informed Baron Hayashi that Her Majesty’s Government knew nothing 
of such a combination. 

I am, &c. 

SALISBURY. 


No. 11. 

The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1496. Foreign Office, August 31, 1900. 

Tel. (No. 151.) D. 3 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 30 of 30th instant. 

I am afraid that I have not rightly understood expressions which you havo 
reported to me in your despatch, as having been used by the Emperor at recent inter- 
view. If M. de Biilow would kindly telegraph to you, or if he prefers it to me, th& 
proposals which His Majesty desires to make with regard to Chinese affairs, I will of 
course give them my most respectful consideration. But I was not aw'are that Her 
Majesty’s Government had proposed to us any course of conduct differing from that 
which we are pursuing now and have pursued for some time. 
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No.' 12. 

Memorandum by Mr. Bertie. O 

September 13, 1900. 

We n:ay be able to arrange a modus vivendi with Germany to tide over the present 
crisis, but mere “open door” or “open port” and tariff declarations are not likely 
to satisfy her. 

Her ijretensions are large, for she starts from the theory that by her occupation 
of Kiao-chau and her agreement with China respecting Shantung she has acquired 
a special position there, and that it is not open unreservedly to British enterprise, 
but that the Yang-tsze region is open unreservedly to German enterprise. 

What Germany will claim as her special field will probably be Shantung and the 
valley of the Yellow Eiver. We shall have to undertake not to support any British 
application in that region. 

Germanj^ will further claim that between the Yellow River Valley and the north 
bank of the Yang-tsze Eiver the division of good things between British and Germans 
must be absolutely equal, viz., that every concession granted to an Englishman must 
be counterpoised by one to a German. On these conditions the German Government 
may be willing to recognise to Great Britain the same rights in the Yang-tsze region 
south of that river as Germany claims in Shantung and the Yellow Eiver Valley. 

We should then have to fight out with the French and other Governments, who 
have not recognised our Yang-tsze sphere of interest, any claims which we desire to 
support in the special sphere conceded to us by Germany. 

As to making use of Germany to come between the Russians and ourselves in 
China, we "are not likely to have much success. 

There cannot be a question at present of Germany undertaking the occupation or 
control of a sufficiently large tract of territory south of Peking for her to be a buffer 
between Russia and the Yang-tsze region. If ever she acquire such a position, and if 
Peking remain then the real capital of China, Russia and Germany will in combination 
control the Chinese Government to our detriment. 

FRANCIS BERTIE. 

(‘) [Original not traced. Text is taken from the Confidential Print.] 


Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1494. 

(No. 240.) Confidential. Berlin, D. September 14, 1900. 

My Lord, E. September 17, 1900. 

I retmned to Berlin from Homburg on the 10th instant, and on the following 
morning called upon Baron von Richthofen, with whom I had some conversation on 
the state of affairs in China. He said that he was aquainted with the telegraphic 
correspondence which had passed between Count Billow and me on the subject of the 
“overtures” which the Emperor had made to me at Wilhelmshohe. 

I replied that I had not understood His Majesty to make any definite proposals 
which could be considered as overtures, but he had no doubt seen from your Lordship’s 
reply that you would be prepared to take into consideration any proposals that the 
Emperor might make. Baron von Richthofen replied that he had gathered that this 
was the case, and he hoped that the situation in China might lead to a satisfactory 
understanding between our two countries, which would enable them to act together. 
He had always desned that such an arrangement might be come to in the interests of 
both. I reciprocated this wish, and observed that, although public opinion in each 
country might not be friendly to the other, I believed that the true interests of both 
required common action on the part of their Governments. 
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With refereiice to the Eussiaii proposal for the withdrawal of their forces from 
Peking, Baron von Eichthofen said that it would seem that it emanated from the 
Emperor of Eussia himself, who thought that it would he the means of settling the 
Chinese question. He had received a telegi'am from Count Hatzfeldt giving the 
substance of your Lordship's answer to the Eussian proposal, which was to the effect 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not consider that the time had yet come for the 
withdrawal either of Her Majesty’s forces or of Her Majesty’s Legation from Peking. 

In the afternoon of the same day 1 called upon the Imperial Chancellor, who also 
alluded to the Eussian Circular. Prince Hohenlohe did not disguise his disappoint- 
ment at the proposal to withdraw the mtemational troops from Peking, which he 
thought was perhaps partly due to the disinclination of the Eussian Government to 
place their troops under the command of Count Waldersee. He trusted that this 
would not lead to a rupture between the two Governments, and it would seem now 
that the Eussians recognised the necessity of keeping open the communications between 
Peking and Tien-tsin, which would require military force, and His Serene Highness 
thought it by no means improbable that they would reconsider their decision and 
anive at the conclusion that circumstances did not allow of the immediate withdrawal 
of Eussian troops from Peking. 

My Italian colleague informs me that from various conversations he has had with 
Count Biilow, as well as from the language held by the Emperor, he is convinced that 
the German Government are sincerely desirous of coming to a good understanding 
with Her Majesty’s Government. 

I have, &c. 

PEANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 14. 

The Marqtiess of Salishtiry to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1491. 

(No. 205.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, Seytemher 25, 1900. 

The German Ambassador called upon me on the 14th instant on mj' return to 
England from the continent, and again on the 18th instant, and discussed with me the 
position of affairs in China, and the principles on which the joint action of our two 
Governments in that country could be based. 

It was agreed between us that the object to which our Agreement should be 
directed was that China should be kept open to the trade of all nations; that we 
should renounce for ourselves all attempts to take advantage of the present crisis for 
the purposes of further territorial acquisitions at the expense of China ; and that we 
should oppose other Powers in making any similar attempt. 

Count Hatzfeldt promised to bring me a draft of an Agreement between the two 
Governments embodying these view's, to which the assent of other Powers might 
subsequently be invited. 

I received from his Excellency yesterday the enclosed German draft, and discussed 
it with him this afternoon. 

I told Count Hatzfeldt that I could not accept any special stipulations in favour 
of the principle of free trade in the Yang-tsze or in any otW particular part of China, 
for its effect would be held to be, and, in fact, would be, to abandon free trade in the 
other parts of the Chinese dominions. 

I proposed, therefore, the wording contained in the English draft, of which I 
also enclose copy. 

Count Hatzfeldt took this proposal ad referendum. 

I am, &c. 

SALISBUEY. 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 14. Enclosure 2 in No. 14. 


German Draft of Agreement between Great 
Britain and Germany. 

Die Kaiserlich Deutsche Eegierung und 
die Koniglich Grossbritannische Eegierung 
.sind einverstanden mit einander, fiir die 
beiderseitige Politik hinsichtlich Chinas 
nachstehende Grundsatze zu beobaehten: — 

1. Es entspricht einem gemeinsamen 

dauemden internationalen Interesse, 
dass der Yang-tsze, dessen Neben- 
fliisse imd dessen Stromgebiet dem 
Handel und jeder sonstigen 
erlaubten wirthsehaftlichen Thatig- 
keit fiir die Angehbrigen aller 
Nationen ohne Unterschied frei und 
offen stehen. Dieses geineinsaine 
dauernde Interesse ist auch 
gemeiusam und dauernd zu 
schutzen. 

2. Die Kaiserlich Deutsche und die 

Koniglich Grossbritannische Eegie- 
rung wollen ihrerseits die 
gegenwartige Verwickelung nicht 
benutzen, urn fiir sich irgend welche 
territorialen Vortheile auf Chinesi- 
schem Gebiet zu erlangen. 


3. Sollte eine andere Macht dergleicheii 
territoriale Erwerbuiigen in irgend 
welcher Form vornehmen und die 
Kaiserlich Deutsche oder die 
Koniglich Grossbritannische Eegie- 
rung in Folge dessen fiir noth- 
wendig erachten, auch ihrerseits 
zu territorialen Erwerbungen zu 
schreiten, so werden beide Eegie- 
rungen sich zuvor dariiber verstan- 
digen. 


[EnylisK] Draft of Agreement between Great 
Britain arid Germany. 

The Imperial German Government and 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government have 
agreed to observe the following principles 
in regard to their mutual policy in 
China : — 

1. It is a matter of joint and permanent 
international interest tliat the ports 
on the rivers and littoral of China 
should remain free and open to 
trade and to every other legitimate 
form of economic activity for the 
nationals of all countries without 
distinction. 


2. The Imperial German Government 

and Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government will not, on their part, 
make use of the present complica- 
tion to obtain for themselves any 
territorial advantages in Chinese 
dominions, and will oppose, in such 
manner as may he agreed upon 
between the two Powers, any 
attempt on the part of any other 
Powers to obtain territorial advan- 
tages in a similar manner. 

3. Should another Power endeavour, 

under any form, to obtain territorial 
acquisitions of this nature and 
should the Imperial German 
Government or Her Britanjiic 
Majesty’s Government consequently 
consider it necessary themselves to 
proceed to territorial acquisitions, 
then the two Governments will 
come to a previous understanding 
on the subject. 


No. 16. 

The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Pnissia) 1491. 

(No. 214.) Very Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 2, 1900. 

Count Hatzfeldt continued to-day our conversation with respect to the question, 
of the punishment of those responsible for the recent outrages in China. I informed 
his Excellency we were desirous to go as far with the German Emperor in that matter 
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as we reasonably conid, e^^ecially as our sympathies were entirely with him in the 
desire to bring to justice the offenders by whom such great calamities had been caused. 
But there were two things to which I was afraid it was impossible I could consent. 
One was to the participation of British h'oops in any expedition to the west of the 
Province of Chih-li, to which at present the powers of Count Waldersee were restricted, 
and which might be rendered necessary if it was resolved that the offenders to whom 
he had alluded were at all costs to be arrested. The other reserve that I must make 
had reference to the consequences that would follow if China refused to deliver over 
for punishment the offenders in question. We readily admitted that until those 
offenders had been punished, China liad no right to ask that she should be admitted 
to the benefit of any negotiations or Conventions on the part of the Powers; but I 
was not prepared to renounce the liberty of Her Majesty’s Government to make any 
agreements in the future with the Chinese Government if it should seem to Her 
^Majesty’s Government to the interest of this country to conclude them. 

His E.xcellency said that some slight modification in the views of the German 
Government on this question had taken place, and he explained to me, at all events 
provisionally, a much more limited proposal which the German Government had 
recently put foi-ward. I enclose a copy of it to your Excellency. I promised him that 
I would consider it. 

I am, &c. 

SALISBURY. 


No. 16. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1494. 

'ho. 249.) Confidential. Berlin, D. October 5, 1900. 

My Lord, B. October 8, 1900. 

Count Bvilow received the Chiefs of Missions yesterday for the first time since 
hib return to Berlin. The conversation which I had with him turned almost exclusively 
upon the Affairs oi China. I began by alluding to the telegi’am which his Excellency 
had addressed to me to Homburg, from which I had gathered that the Emperor was 
under the impression that he had made overtures to me in the conversation with which 
he had honoured me on the 22nd August at Wilhelmshohe. I had certainly not 
understood His Majesty to have made any definite proposals, but merely to have stated 
that, if Her Majesty’s Government would midertake to maintain the principle of the 
open door in the Valley of the Yang-tsze, they could count upon the support of the 
German Government, and that I had replied to His Majesty that Her Majesty’s 
Government had so frequentlj' proclaimed the principle of the open door to be the basis 
of their policy in China, that I feared that no assurances they could give would be 
likely to dispel the suspicion with which they were regarded. 

Count Biilow' replied that the Emperor had given him a full account of the visit 
which the Prince of Wales had paid to His Majesty at Wilhelmshohe and of the 
conversation which His Majesty had had with me, and with which His Majesty had 
expressed his complete satisfaction. His Majesty’ as I knew, was apt to be impetuous, 
and, as he had mentioned the possibility of an understanding between our two 
countries with regard to the Valley of the Yang-tsze, had been impatient to learn 

that such an arrangement had been arrived at (') 

I have, &c. 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 

(') (The latter part of this despatch deals with the punishment of Chinese criminals and is 
substantially reproduced in B.F.8.P., XCV, 1148-9.] 
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No. 17. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir F. Lascelles. 


F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1491. 

(No. 224.) Very Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 15, 1900. 

Count Hatzfeldt and I continued on the 2nd, 5th, 9th, and 13th instants our 
discussions on the proposal of the German Government for an agreement as to the 
joint policy to be pui'sued by the two countries in China. I had stated on the 25th 
ultimo that I could not limit the declaration as to maintenance of commercial freedom 
to the basin of the Yang-tsze, as such a limitation might possibly seem to sanction 
the principle of restriction in other parts of China, and I had proposed that, in place 
of a limited reference to the Yang-tsze, a joint renunciation on our behalf of any 
special commercial restriction should be extended to all rivers and ports in China. 
To-day his Excellency pointed out to me that the German Government desired to 
live on good terms with that of Russia, and that they could hardly consent to an 
engagement which would pledge the German Government to press that of Russia for 
an extension of the principle of commercial freedom to portions of China in which that 
principle is not now secured by any Treaty. The words I suggested, he said, would 
include Port Arthur and the River Amoor, in regard to which Russia was under no 
obligation of the kind suggested. 

Eventually, after considerable discussion, it was agreed that the declaration of 
the intention of the two Governments to uphold this principle should be made 
applicable to all Chinese territory so far as they could exercise influence. 

I stipulated that, in order to prevent mi8conce])tion. some expression should be 
introduced into the Agreement indicative of our intention to maintain all rights 
aheady enjoyed under existing Treaties, and a phrase to this effect was inserted in 
the preamble. 

Some modifications were made in the language of Articles 2 and 3 of the draft 
in order to avoid any wording which could be interpreted as implying aggressive 
intentions on the part of the two Governments, and an Article was added providing 
for the communication of the Agreement to the other Powers principally interested 
for the purpose of inviting their adhesion (o it. 

I enclose herewith copy of the English draft as finally settled. 

Count Tlatzfeldt informed me that his Government wished that the .\gi’eement 
when signed should be kept secret for ten days, in order that German public opinion 
might be prepared for its announcement, and that it should then be published 
simultaneously by the two Governments. 

I am, &c. 

SALISBURY. 


Enclosure in No. 17. 


English Draft Agreement, as finally Settled. 

The Imperial German Government and Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
being desirous to maintain their interests in China and their rights under existing 
Treaties, have agreed to observe the following principles in regard to their mutual 
policy in China : — 

1. It is a matter of joint and permanent international interest that the ports on 
the rivers and littoral of China should remain free and open to trade and 
to every other legitimate fonn of economic activity for the nationals of 
all countries without distinction; and the two Governments agree on their 
part to uphold the same for all Chinese territory as far as they can exercise 
influence. (*) 


(1) [The German version of the last phrase was *' wo sie einen Einfluss ausuhen konnen.” 
V. G.P. XVI, 2.50.] 
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2. The Imperial German Government and Her Britannic Majestv's Government 
will not, on their part, make use of the present complication to obtain 
for themselves any territorial advantages in Chinese dominions, and will 
direct their policy towards maintaining undiminished the territorial 
condition of the Chinese Empire. 

8. In case of another Power making use of the complications in China in order 
to obtain under any form whatever such territorial advantages, the two 
Contracting Parties reserve to themselves to come to a preliminaiy 
understanding as to the eventual steps to be taken for the protection of 
their own interests in China. 

4. The two Governments will communicate this Agreement to the other Powers 
interested, and especially to Austria-Hungary, Prance, Italy, Japan, 
Bussia, and the United States of America, and will invite them to accept 
the principles recorded in it. 

[Printed in B.F.S.P., XCII, p. 31, reprinted here for convenience of reference.] 


No. 18. 

Lord Currie to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

Rome, October 25, 1900. 

F,0. Italy 818. D. II SO a.m. 

Tel. (No. 39.) E. 12-42 a.m. 

My despatch No, 167, October 23rd. 

I have to-day received a Note from Minister for Foreign Affairs stating that the 
Italian Government, recognising in the Anglo-German Agreement the same principles 
which govern their policy in China, do not hesitate to give their adhesion thereto. 


No. 19. 

Mr. C. Hardinge to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. Bussia 1601. 

(No. 356.) Confidential, St. Petersburgh, I). October 26, 1900. 

My Lord, E. November 5, 1900. 

The une.'spected announcement of an Anglo-German Agreement respecting China 
has tended to intensify a feeling of irritation against Germany in political circles, 
which has undoubtedly been growing for some time past, since Germany has 
assumed such a prominent role in military and diplomatic action in China. 

It is thought here that the conclusion by Germany of this Agreement with Great 
Britain may be the contre-ccnip to the somewhat brusque manner in which the German 
Emperor was corrected in his statement respecting the initiative taken in the 
appointment of Count Waldersee, that it may be a consequence of the order for the 
withdrawal of the Kussian troops from Peking following immediately upon the 
appointment of the German Field-Marshal to the chief command of the allied forces, 
and an answer to the veiled condemnation of the German Emperor’s words respecting 
no quarter for the Chinese, contained in the declaration made on the 15th August 
last of the policy of the Eussian Government, with its reference to the humanitarian 
traditions of the Eussian army, a reference which after the massacres by Eussian 
troops in Manchuria, it would, perhaps, have now been better to have omitted. 

It is also possible that this feeling of irritation may have been fostered by the 
conscious knowledge that Eussian policy in dealing with the Chinese imbroglio has 
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not met with that success which Eussian patriotism may have expected, and that 
Eussia, in adopting her own independent line of action of withdrawal of her troops 
and Legation from Peking, has failed to give the lead to any of the foreign Powers, 
even to her French ally, and has eventually found it necessary to modify her policy, 
owing to the refusal of the Powers to follow her example, to leave a considerable force 
in Peking, and to instruct her Minister to return to the Chinese capital. It is fully 
recognised at the same time, that the principal aim of Eussian policy, in attempting 
to conciliate the Chinese, has been entirely frustrated by the needless cruelty and 
severity of the Russian troops. The appointment of Count Waldersee, the message 
of the German Emperor to the Emperor of China in which he takes his stand as the 
champion of Christendom, and the recent diplomatic activity of Germany, have been 
incidents which have tended to raise doubts in the minds of Russian patriots as to 
whether Russia has succeeded in assuming and maintaining that position of leadership 
amongst the allies which, from her vast interest and her powerful military situation 
in the Far East should, in their opinion, have been her due. 

The conclusion of the Anglo-German Agreement, implying the defection of 
Germany to Great Britain, who has always been represented here as standing somewhat 
aloof from the other Powers with a view to securing her own selfish ends in China, 
has been a further shock to Russian feelings, and while dissipating all doubts, has 
brought home the 'conviction that Russia certainly does not hold amongst the allies that 
overwhelming position in China, which the policy of her ^Ministers and the reports of 
the proceedings of the Eussian military and naval authoi’ities have hitherto implied. 

Whether such aspirations were legitimate may be a matter of opinion, but there 
can be little doubt that so far Russian policy in China has not met with any decided 
success, and the recognition of this fact, and of the prominence acquired by Germany 
in international affairs in the Far East has provoked here a feeling of smouldering 
irritation against Russia’s Western neighbour. That this failure on the part of Russian 
diplomacy is, in one sense, to be regretted is undoubtedly the case, since the policy 
followed has, I believe, been directly inspired by the peaceful disposition of the 
Emperor, and initiated by His Majesty with the warm support of M. Witte and Count 
Lamsdoiff, who have thus formed a potent party of peace, and whose policy the 
powerful military party has strongly but so far ineffectually opposed. 

I have, &c. 

CHARLES HARDINGE. 


No. 20. 

Mr. G. Hardmge to the Marquess of Balishury. 

. St. Petersburgh, October 28, 1900. 

F.O. Russia 1604. 8'30 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 120.) E- 9'30 ^ 

Your telegram No. 210. 

Following is translation from the French of a Memorandum which I have just 
received poutniuiug reply of Eussian Government to the communication respecting 
Anglo-German Agreement : — 

“The Arrangement concluded between Germany and England does not 
perceptibly modify, from our point of view, the situation in China. 

“ The first point of this Agreement, stipulating ‘ that the ports on the rivers 
and littoral of China, wherever the two Governments exercise their influence, 
should remain free and open to commerce,’ can he favourably entertained by 
Eussia, this stipulation not prejudicing in any way the status quo established in 
China by existing Treaties. 

* [15214] ° 
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■'The second point coiTesponds all the more with the intentions of Bussia, 
considering that, from the commencement of the present complications, she was 
the first to lav down the maintenance of the integiitv of the Chinese Empire ae 
a fundamental principle of her policy in China. 

“ As to the third point relating to the eventuality of an infringement of this 
fundamental principle, the Imperial Government, while referring to their Circular 
of the 25th of August, can only renew the declaration that such an infringpmATit 
woidd oblige Bussia to modify her attitude according to circumstances. 

“The fourth point requires no remark.” 

Copy by post to-day. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. C. Hardlmje. 

P.O. Bustiia 1597. 

I No. 257 a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 29, 1900. 

I have received your telegram No. 120 of the 28th instant, informing me of the 
reply of the Bussian Government to the communication which yon were instructed to 
make to them on the subject of the Anglo-German Agreement relating to China. 

I notice that in the 2nd paragraph of Count Lamsdorff’s Memorandum the follow- 
ing words, viz., “ that the ports on the rivers and littoral of China, wherever the two 
Governments exercise their influence, should remain free and open to commerce,” 
are placed in inverted commas, as if pm-porting to be a textual translation from 
Article 1 of the Agreement. 

This is, however, by no means the case. Article 1 reads as follows: “It is a 
matter of joint and permanent international interest that the ports on the rivers and 
littoral of China .should remain free and open to trade, and to every other legitimate 
form of economic activity for the nationals of all countries without distinction; and 
the two Governments agree, on their part, to uphold the same for all Chinese territory- 
as far as they can exercise influence.” 

The wording of the Bussian Memorandum is thus not merely an incorrect render- 
ing of the Article in question, but also materially modifies the sense of it. for whereas 
the former would seem to imply that the action of Great Britain and Germany in 
favour of complete freedom for commerce and industry will be limited to those 
provinces in which they have special interests, the intention of the Article is that such 
action should extend to the whole of the Chinese Empire so far as the two Powers 
can exercise influence. 

You should take an opportunity of pointing this out to Count Lamsdorff, whilst 
conveying to his Excellency the satisfaction with which Her Majesty’s Government 
have learnt of the acceptance by the Bussian Government of the principles recorded 
in Articles 1 and 2 of the Agreement. 

I am, &c. 

SALISBUBY. 
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. . . No. 22. 

Sir F. Liascelles to the Marquess of Salisiury. 

Berlin, October 80, 1900. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1496. D. 1-40 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 37.) R. 2‘15 p.m. 

I had a long conversation this morning with the Emperor who had come with the 
Empress to the Embassy to pay a visit of condolence to Prince Christian. His Majesty 
deeply regretted the continuance of the war in South Africa, which he feared might 
he prolonged for a considerable time, and criticised somewhat severely the manner of 
■conducting the war and especially the hospital arrangements. 

With regard to China, he rejoiced at the conclusion of the Anglo-German arrange- 
ment to which he believed all the Powers would adhere.(') and would prove to the 
Chinese that Europe was united in not desiring the partition of China. This he hoped 
would speedily lead to a settlement of the Chinese question, which in addition to the 
punishment of the authors of the outrages, should in His Majesty’s opinion contain a 
condition sine qud non that all the fortifications of the rivers and ports of China 
should be demolished and the importation of arms into China should be strictly 
prohibited. He thoroughly approved the suggestion that terms of the settlement should 
he drawn up by the Foreign Ministers at Peking, who were the best judges of what 
was necessary. 

On my mentioning Count Waldersee’s action in handing over the railways to the 
Russians, the Emperor said that this had been done for purely military considerations. 
The Russians were in possession and moreover had a large number of military 
engineers. He had, however, instructed the Field-Marshal to hand over to the English 
the portions of the line from which the Russians withdrew. (') 

(1) [By this date Italy and Austria-Hungary had already adhered, the United States had 
expressed full sympathy -with Articles 1 and 2, regarding S as for the contracting parties. France 
had sent no ans-s’er, that of Bussia is in Kr. Hardinge's telegram Ko. 120 of the 28th October 
(p. 17).] 

(“) [A longer account of this interview was given in Sir F. Lascelles’ (Very Confidential) 
despatch Ko. 274 of the 31st October.] 


No. 23. 


Mr. C. Hardinge to the Marquess of Salishury. 


F.O. Russia 160i. 

(No. 362.) Confidential. St. Petershurgh, D. October 30, 1900. 

My Lord, R- November 5, 1900. 

In the reply of the Russian Government to the communication of the text of the 
Anglo-German Agreement and to the invitation to accede to the principle recorded 
therein, handed to me in writing by M. Easily the day before yesterday, there are 
certain points to which I would wish to draw your Lordship’s attention, upon whidi 
I abstained from making any remarks in my despatch No. 357, sent to your Lordsliip 

by post on the 28th instant [Details follow.] 

M. Easily, in a moment of expansion from his usual brilliant silence, told one of 
ni}- colleagues that he considered the reply of the Russian Government as an acceptance 
of the principles recorded in the Anglo-German Agreement. This may be true as far 
as it goes, but the acceptance is not complete. The pith of the reply of the Russian 

[15214] o 2 
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Government appears to me to be their acceptance of the principles recorded in the- 
Agreement as fw as they agree with Bnssian policy, and their determination to stand 
alone and to porsue their own policy in China unhampered by engagements to joint- 
action with other foreign Powers. 

I have, dec. 

CHABLBS HABDIN6E. 


No. 24. 

uir F. LaeceUes to the Marquees of Salisbury. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1495. 

(No. 274.) Very Confidential. Berlin, D. October 31, 1900. 

My Lord, E. November 5, 1900. 

In my telegram No. 37 of yesterday’s date, I reported the principal points of a 

conversation which I had with the Emperor [Domestic details.] 

The Emperor went on to say that he regarded the conclusion of the Agreement as 
a most important matter, which he trusted would speedily lead to a settlement of the 
difficulties in China. There could be little doubt of the acceptance of all the Powers. 
Austria-Hungary and Italy had at once expressed their adhesion. Japan wonld- 
certainly do so, as would also the United States after the Presidential election. Enssia 
could not refuse, as she had herself proclaimed the necessity of maintaining the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, and France would certainly follow the lead of Enssia. 

I observed that I understood that Eussia had raised no objection to the first two 
Article.s of the Agreement, but wanted explanations with regard to the third Article, 
which would, of coarse, fall to the ground if all the Powers adhered to the Agreement. 

The Emperor replied that this no donbt was so, but Eussia, in spite of her 
assurances to the contrary, was constantly annexing bits of China, and it was necessary 
to convince her that her action in this respect must cease. But the importance of the 
Agreement was not to be measured by the effect it might produce on the Powers of 
Europe, but by the effect it would produce on the Chinese. It would prove to them 
that all the Powers interested in China, including the United States and Japan, were 
united in their determination that a satisfactory settlement of the present state of 
things in China should be arrived at, and His Majesty believed that this result would 
shortly be attained [Details follow.] 

I have, (be. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 25. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1520. 

(No. 2.) Confidential. Berlin, D. January 4, 1901. 

My Lord, R. January 7, 1901. 

On the 1st instant I had a conversation with Baron von Richthofen on the affairs 
of China and was able to assure him of your Lordship’s earnest desire to act in 
complete harmony with Germany. His Excellency said that the German Government 
were fully aw'are of your Lordship’s views on the subject and entirely reciprocated 
your Lordship’s wish. I went on to say that there were two points in particular to 
which your Lordship had drawn my attention on which you hoped that the German 
Government would share your views. First that the Representatives of the Powers 
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•who took no part in the expedition should not be on the same footing in the negotia- 
tions which would now be undertaken as the Bepresentatives of the Powers more 
directly interested. It seemed indeed unjust that the votes of the Bepresentatives 
of Spain, Belgium and Holland should have the same value as those of Great Britain 
and Germany. 

Baron von Bichthofen replied that it would be a matter of some difficulty to 
■eliminate the Bepresentatives of the three countries who had been admitted to the 
negotiations for drawing up the joint note, and indeed he thought there had been some 
advantage in the note being presented to the Chinese Plenipotentiaries by' the Spanish 
Minister instead of by the Eepresentative of one of the Powers who had larger interests 
in China. 

The second point to which your Lordship had drawn my attention was the question 
of an indemnity. It was probable that a proposal would be made to augment the 
Customs and lA-kin duties so as to provide a fund to secure the loan which would be 
necessary to pay the indemnity. An increase of these duties would naturally affect 
"those Powers who had a large commerce with China, and thus Great Britain and 
Germany have to bear a heavier burden than other countries. 

Baron von Bichthofen said that he did not share your Lordship’s apprehensions 
on this point. An augmentation of the Customs duties woirld no doubt be the simplest 
method of raising whatever money might be necessary. Those duties were at present 
very low and could support a very considerable augmentation without in any way 
hampering trade. An increase of Customs duties moreover would have to be borne 
by the consumers and not by the producers and unless the increase were such as to 
render the duties prohibitive would not in the opinion of German experts reduce the 
volume of trade. Germany had considerable experience in dealing with countries 
which imposed a very high tariff, such as the United States and the South American 
Bepublics, and found that it was quite possible to carry on a large business in spite 
•of such Tariffs. It would of course be necessary that the increase of Customs duties 
should be applied to all countries alike. The amount of indemnity to be claimed from 
China had not yet been determined, it would no doubt be large but his Excellency hoped 
not more than could be met by an increase of the Customs and Li-kin duties, and thus 
avoid anything in the shape of an international control of the Financial Administration 
■of China which he presumed would be the alternative and which, he considered, was 
strongly to be deprecated. 

Baron von Bichthofen thoroughly approved of the suggestion that Sir Eobert Hart 
should be consulted with regard to the increase of the Customs and Li-kin duties, and 
completely agreed with your Lordship that it would be advisable that the Tilinisters 
at Peking should dispose of as many points as possible on the spot and not refer them 
for discussion between the different Governments. 

I LASCELLES. 


No. 26. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
i .O. Germany (Prussia) 1520. 

(No. 16.) Confidential. Berlin, D. January 18, 1901. 

My Lord, B. January 21, 1901. 

On the evening of the 14th instant I called, by appointment, on Count Biilow, 
with whom I had not till then had an opportunity of conversing since my return to my 
post on the 30th ultimo 

I then told his Excellency that I had also had an interview with Lord Salisbury 
immediately after my arrival in London, and that his Lordship equally reciprocated 
the friendly sentiments which his Excellency had requested me to e.xpress to him and 
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had assured me of the earnest desirr of Her Majesty’s Government to maintain the 
most friendly relations with Germany. His Lordship had, however, expressed some 
apprehension, which I had done my best to allay, with regard to the possible action of 
Germany in China, which might render it difficult for the two Governments to act 
together. It was possible that the Emperor might be tempted to make an expedition 
into the interior of China in order to capture the principal authors of the recent 
outrages, and it was also possible that His Majesty might demand some territorial 
acquisition as security for the indemnity which the Chinese Government might be 
called upon to pay, and Her Majesty’s Government would be unable to agree to either 
of these two courses. 

Count Billow thanked me warmly for having mentioned Lord Salisbury’s views on 
these two points, upon which he was happy to be able to reassure me completely. He 
was convinced that nothing would induce the Emperor to undertake an expedition 
into the interior of China, and that His Majesty was equally determined not to make 
any acrjnisition of territory which would, moreover, be in direct contradiction to the 
terms of our Agreement. 

Count Billow added that the Emperor’s one wish with regard to China was that 
the question should be settled as soon as possible, and that the German troops might be 
brought back home. 

PEANK C. T.ARCELLES. 


No. 27. 

Sir F. Laacelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

I'.O. Germany (Prussia) 1520. 

(No. 20.1 Very Confidential. Berlin, D, January 21, 1901. 

My Lord, E. January 28, 1901. 

During the banquet at the Palace on the 18th instant, the Emperor told me 
that he had been glad to hear that the Convention between Count Waldersee and the 
Bussian authorities in China with regard to the Shan-hai-kwan Eailway had at last 
been signed, and that the question might now be regarded as having been satisfactorily 
settled. His Majesty added that I could have no idea of the difficulties which had been 
tucountered in coming to a satisfactory settlement. 

On the morning of the 19th instant, when the Emperor called upon me to express 
his wishes and intentions in consequence of the alarming accounts of the Queen’s 
health. His Majesty repeated what he had told me on the previous day, and said that 
be had taken the opportunity of the presence of the Grand Duke Wladimir to speak 
very seriously to His Imperial Highness with regard to the action of Eussia in China. 
He had pointed out that the delay in the settlement of the Chinese question had been 
due to Eussia. The Chinese had been on the point of agreeing to the demands of the 
Powers, when they were encouraged to further resistance by the insidious proposal 
of Eussia that the troops should be withdrawn. His Majesty quite understood that 
Eussia had interests to protect in Manchuria which might make it necessary for her 
to conclude separate arrangements with the Chinese. He had no desire to interfere 
with such an'angements, but the Eussians must also understand that it was incumbent 
upon him to exact reparation for the murder of his Minister and the outrages which 
had been committed, and until this had been achieved his troops would remain in 
China, however much the Eussians might dislike their presence there. Nobody could 
wish more earnestly than he did for a speedy termination of the Chinese difficulty 
and the return of his troops to Germany at the earliest possible moment, and he 
believed that Eussia would best consult her own interests by using her influence with 
the Chinese to convince them that the Powers were in earnest, and would insist that 
the demands they had put forward should be complied with. 



On my expressing the hope that this conversation would lead to satisfactory 
results, the Emperor said that he very much doubted whether the Grand Duke would 
report it to the Emperor of Eussia, but that His Imperial Highness would certainly 
repeat it to Count LamsdorfE and other influential persons in St. Petersburgh, and 
that the Eussian Government would thus be placed in possession of his views and 
intentions, which it was as well that they should know. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 28. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. 35.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 22, 1901. 

Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking has reported that on the 6th instant the Eussian 
Consul at Tien-tsin issued a Circular to the Consular Body, stating that by an 
Agreement concluded between the Eussian and Chinese Governments, Eussia has 
acquired a Concession on the left bank of the Peiho within limits marked out by 

boundary stones [Details follow.] 

The Belgian Legation at Peking is reported to lay claim to a Settlement on 
the left bank of the river, opposite the German Concession, and about one kilometre 
in length, acquired by a notice given by the Belgian Consul at Tien-tsin on the 
7th November; and the French Concession at Tien-tsin is said to have been extended 
by a Notification issued by the French Consul-General on November 20th; while 
similar action appears to have been taken by the Japanese Consul on December 28th. 

By the Anglo-German Agreement of October 16tb. 1900. England and 
Germany undertook not to take advantage of the present complications to obtain for 
themselves any territorial advantages in China, and this provision was accepted by the 
Eussian Government, who stated that it corresponded all the more with their intentions, 
since Eussia had been the first to lay down the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire as a fundamental principle of her policy in China. A Concession of the 
character of that said to have been made to the Russian Government at Tien-tsin : a 
Concession at first described as taken by right of conquest, and later on as obtained 
from the Chinese Government by negotiation, appears to gi'eatly exceed the limits of 
an ordinary Settlement Concession and to amount to a teiTitorial acquisition, and this 
at an important point on the water approach to Peking from the sea. Concessions, 
whether in that or any other part of the Chinese Empire, obtained during the disturbed 
state of the country are calculated to hamper the action of the Powers in endeavouring 
to arrive hereafter* at a final settlement of affairs, and seem to be specially undesirable 

at the present moment. , _ . , _ . 

I wish your Excellency to sound the German Minister for Foreign Affaire as to 
the view likely to be taken by the German Government of these transactions, and to 
ascertain, if possible, whether, in his opinion, it would be desirable that the Powers 
should arrive at a general understanding not to recognise, pending agreement amount 
themselves, the validity of any Concessions or Settlements in China obtained since the 
outbreak of the Boxer disturbances and the siege of the Legations. 

I am. &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 29. 

The MarquesB of Lamdovme to Viscount Gough. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. 49.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, February 7, 1901. 

I repeated to Baron Eckardstein to-day the substance of my conversation with 
Baron Hayashi in regard to the alleged agreement between Eussia and China as to 
Manchuria. (See my despatch to Sir C. MacDonald, No. 17, Confidential, of the 6th 
February.) 

I told Baron Eckardstein that it seemed to me advisable to give to the Chinese 
Government some such indication of our views as that suggested by Baron Hayashi. 
Such an expression of opinion would not commit us inconveniently ; but it might have 
a useful effect in encouraging the Chinese to hold their own, while on the other hand 
I thought it desirable to meet the wishes of the Japanese Government who evidently 
attached much importance to the matter. 

I said, however, that it would, in my opinion, be far better that if any advice of 
the kind were tendered, it should proceed not from His Majesty’s Government alone, 
but from some of the other Powers also, and I asked him to ascertain how the German 
Government regarded the idea [Details follow.] 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 30. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. 54.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 12, 1901. 

Baron Eckardstein informed me to-day, in reference to the conversation which 
I had with him on the 7th instant, and which was recorded in my despatch to your 
Excellency No. 49 of the 7th instant, that the German Government would instruct 
their Minister at Peking to make an intimation to the Chinese Government in the 
following terms : — 

“ In the opinion of the Imperial Government the Chinese Government should 
not conclude with any Power individual Treaties of a territorial or financial 
character before they can estimate their obligations towards all the Powers as a 
whole, and before the compliance with such obligations is accepted.” 

The German Government would co mmuni cate this intimation to their Minister at 
Tokyo, and it would also be made at Berlin to the Chinese Minister there. 

I expressed my satisfaction at learnin g that the German Government were prepared 
to adopt this course. Although the language used varied somewhat from that which 
we had suggested, it seemed to me that, in principle, the two aimouncements were in 
agreement, and I trusted that they would have a salutary effect. 

1 am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 31. 

Sir F. Laacellea to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1520. 

(No. 46.) "Very Confidential. Cronberg, D, February 26, 1901. 

My Lord, E. March 1, 1901. 

On the 24th instant, shortly before my departure from Berlin to wait upon the King 
at Prankfort, I had a long conversation with the German Chancellor, whom I had not 
seen since my return to my post. 

Count Billow said that the Emperor had been much gratified by the reception he 
had met with in England, and that he rejoiced that the maintenance of the friendly 
relations between our two countries would be facilitated by the cordial friendship which 
existed between our two Sovereigns. It would be a mistake to attach too much 
importance to the hostile tone of the press, which had been occasioned partly by the 
disapproval, which had been generally felt in Germany, of the war in South Africa, 
and partly by the discontent of certain parties with the internal condition of affairs, 
which had found expression in abuse of the Emperor for his prolonged absence from 
Berlin. This feeling of discontent would subside on His Majesty’s return to Berlin, 
and his Excellency was glad to think that there was no question of importance upon 
which any serious difference of opinion was likely to arise between our two Governments. 
In China we had been acting together, and had given similar, if not identical, 
advice as regards the inadvisability of the conclusion, by the Chinese Government, of 
separate arrangements with any particular Power, and he was glad to see that the 
Japanese Government had given advice in a similar sense. The preparations which 
Count Waldersee had ordered for an expedition towards the interior had produced the 
desired effect, and an Edict had been issued by the Chinese Government, in conformity 
with the wishes of the Powers. 

I interrupted his Excellency to say that I was sincerely glad to hear that this had 
been the case, and that Count Waldersee’s threat had been successful. It appeared to 
me to have been a dangerous bit of bluff, which, if unsuccessful, would have entailed 
the necessity of an expedition into the interior, to which I knew that His Majesty’s 
Government, and, I believe, the Governments of all the Powers, were strongly 
averse. 

Count Biilow went on to say that he sincerely trusted that no difference would arise 
between our two Governments on the subject of the indemnities. He understood that 
your Lordship objected to a very large indemnity being demanded, and whilst he agreed 
with your Lordship that the amount should not be excessive, he felt bound to demand 
adequate compensation for the murder of a German Minister, the losses which German 
subjects had sustained, and the expenses which the German Government had incurred. 
He need not tell me that the Chinese expedition was far from being popular in 
Germany, and he would certainly encounter great difficulties with the Reichstag unless 
he were able to show that some advantage had been obtained. 

I replied that I understood that your Lordship objected to a very large indemnity 
being claimed, not so much on account of the amount as on account of the method of 
securing payment. It would probably be necessary for the Chinese Government to raise 
a loan, the security for which would be an increase of customs duties, and if those duties 
should be raised beyond a certain point, the trade with China would be hampered and 
the chief sufferers would be England and Germany, whose commercial interests in 
China so far exceeded those of all other countries. 

Count Bulow said that he would greatly regret any measure which would interfere 
with trade, but that he believed that the customs might be considerably increased 
v7ithout any evil effect, and he hoped that the total amount of indemnities claimed 
would not exceed the amount which China could pay. 

His Excellency reminded me that he had always been in favour of a good under- 
fitanding between our two countries, and he rejoiced to think that the friendly relations 
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which existed between the two Government would be permanently maintained, and 
might, before long, be extended to the people of both nations. 

I have. &c. 

FEANE C. LASCELLES. 


Extract from Speech hy Count ron Bitlorc in the Reichstag. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1520. March 15, 1901. 

.... Divergencies of views doubtless existed among the Powers on the Chinese 
question. Some among them were pursuing commercial, others political, objects. 
Germany, in the speaher's opinion, belonged to the former category. The Anglo- 
German Agreement of the 16th October. 1900. had been concluded in that spirit. That 
Agreement was in no sense concerned with Manchuria ; it contained no secret clauses, 
but had been communicated to the public in extenso. There were no German interests 
of importance in Manchuria, and the fate of that province was a matter of absolute 
indifference to Germany. On the othei' hand, it was of importance to her that at the 
present moment, while China’s obligations towards the Powers were as yet unsettled, 
her estate should not be unduly reduced, and that she should not dispose of her assets 
in fraudem creditorum while the claims of the latter remained unsatisfied. Germany 
had consequently informed China that she would deprecate the conclusion at the present 
time of any Agreement by the latter, with no matter which Power, which would impair 
China’s financial resources. Similar advice had been tendered to China by the United 
States, and the fact that several private Syndicates had recently taken advantage of 
China’s plight to exact all manner of concessions from her had contributed towards 
determining the Imperial Government to adopt this ^•iew 


No. 33. 

The Marquess of Lansdoicne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. .Japan 588. 

(No. 27.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 16, 1901. 

Baron ilayashi left with me on the 9th instant the enclosed copies of telegrams 
received by him from the Japanese Minister at Berlin and from the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

I told him in reply to the questions which he had been instructed to ask me, that 
we had not been formally consulted by the German Government as to the various 
points which were discussed on the 6th of March at Berlin between the two Ministers. 

But we had been given to understand that, in the event of hostilities between 
Japan and Eussia. Germany would remain neutral. 

“ Benevolent neutralitj'^ ” was an expression the precise import of which was not 
evident to me. .\n attitude which would keep the fleet of another Power in check 
could scarcely be described as neutral. 

I said I had gathered from conversations with Baron Eckardstein that the German 
Government, while' it would regard with disapproval the establishment of a Eussian 
Protectorate over Manchuria, did not consider that German interests in that part of 
China were, sufiBciently mai'ked to justify Germany in going to war in order to protect 
them. 

So far as I was able to judge, the feelings ascribed to Germany in the preceding 
sentences were those which she really entertained, but I had of course no authority 
to make any intimation to him with regard to her policy. 
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The object of our diplomacy had been and was to discourage separate arrange- 
ments between China and individual Powers. We had, acting in concert with Japan 
and other Powers, intimated to China our disapproval of such arrangements. We had 
called the attention of the Russian Government to what appeared to be the striking 
inconsistency betw'een Count Lamsdorff’s language and the reputed provisions of the 
so-called Manchurian Agi'eement. 

We should, I thought, he prepared to join with other Powers in a declaration that 
we refused to acknowledge the validity of any such agreements between China and 
individual Powers. We had also intimated to China our expectation that she would 
not commit herself further until she had received a reply to her request for mediation, 
and we had intimated to her that if she disregarded our warning, we should hold 
ourselves free to require compensation from her for any detriment which our interests 
may sustain. 

I trusted that the result of our united efforts might be to prevent the execution 
of the Agreement. With regard to our attitude in the event of hostilities between 
Japan and Russia, which we should sincerely deplore. T could say nothing to him 
until I knew more as to the intentions ascribed to Germany, and T proposed to make 
enquiries upon this subject. 

I communicated to the Japanese Minister to-day the substance of Sir F. Lascelles' 
telegram No. 17 in i-egard to the significance of the expression " benevolent neutrality,” 
which occurred in the telegram which he had left with me on the 10th, 

I said it seemed to me that the Japanese Minister at Berlin had formed a some- 
what erroneous impression as to the import of the words as used by the German 
Government, and that it was evident that that Government held out no expectation 
that their conduct in the event of war between Russia and Japan would be of such a 
character as to hold the French fleet in check. 

I told Baron Hayashi that it was probable that in the event of war between 
Japan and Russia His Majesty’s Government, like that of Germany, would remain 
neutral, but that we were not likely to deprive ourselves of complete freedom of action 
as to the course which we might take, and which must necessarily be decided by 
circumstances which we could not at present foresee. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 34. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1523. 

Tel. (No. 79.) P. Foreign Office, March 16, 1901. 

On Monday a question will be asked in Parliament as to whether the Anglo- 
German agi'eement applies to Manchuria. In extracts from Count Billow’s speech 
which are published to-day by the “ Times ” he is represented as saying that it has 
no reference to that province, and that this is made clear by the wording. 

The opinion of H.M.G. is that clause (1), so far as ports in Manchuria are 
concerned, applies to that province, and that clause (2) applies to all parts of the 
Chinese Empire. 

It would be unfortunate if any discrepancy should arise between the German 
interpretation of the agreement and ours, and everything possible must be done by 
us to avoid such an occurrence. 

Are Count Billow’s views accurately represented by the ” Times ”? 
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No. 85. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

Berlin, March 17, 19(J1. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1524. D. 2'44 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 18.) R. 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 79. 

The report in the “Times” is accurate. M. de Biilow distinctly stated in his 
speech that the Anglo-German agreement did not refer to Manchuria as is shown 
by the wording of the Agreement. 

1 am convinced that German Government always understood that the words “ as 
far as they can exercise influence” were inserted for the purpose of excluding 
Manchuria from the agreement, and it seems to me that Count Hatzfeldt’s objections 
to a previous draft on the ground that it would include Port Arthur and the River 
Amur as recorded in Lord Salisbury’s despatch No. 224 of October 15th justify this 
interpretation. 


No. 86. 

Memorandum by Lord Lansdowne. 

(Communicated to Raron Hayashi, March 25, 1901(^)). 

F.O. Japan 545. 

A doubt appears to have arisen as to the interpretation of certain passages in the 
Anglo-German Agreement. 

Clause n, which pledges the two Governments to direct their policy towards main- 
taining unimpaired the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire, is, in the opinion of 
His Majesty’s Government, applicable to the province of Manchuria. 

But they cannot take upon themselves to say how that clause is interpreted by other 
Governments 

(^) [In reply to an enquiry by Baron Hayashi on the 22nd March, 1001, as to whether tiie 
Agreement extended to Manchuria.] 


No. 37. 

The Marquees of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. 136.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, Ajrril 7, 1901. 

Baron Eckardstein communicated to me to-day a despatch from Count Bulow in 
which reference was made to the following passage in a speech delivered by me in the 
House of Lords on the 28th ultimo : — 

“ I have made enquiries with regard to what took place when this Agreement 
was under negotiation, and I am told that the German Government did give us to 
understand that in their view Manchuria was not a place within which they 
consider that they had influence.” 

Baron Eckardstein was instructed to say that in the above passage I had correctly 
represented the position which the German Government had assumed, and that Count 
Biilow was obliged to me for the explanation thus aflorded. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 38. 

Sir T. H. Sanderson to Sir F. Lascelles.O 

P.O. Germany (Prussia) 1550. 

Private. 

My dear Lascelles, Foreign Office, March 5, 1902. 

I saw in some newspaper a day or two ago that a statement based apparently on 
ofl&oial information had appeared in one of the Gorman newspapers to the effect that 
Lord Salisbury had agreed during the negotiation of the Anglo-German Agreement of 
October 16th, 1900, that it should not apply to Manchuria, and had even at first 
proposed to insert a geographical limit in the Agreement for that purpose. 

I send you therefore by Lord Lansdowne’s desire copies of correspondence with. 
Count Hatzfeldt during the negotiation of the Agreement and some minutes on them 
which show clearly — 

1. That Lord Salisbury’s proposed geographical limitation applied only to the 

latter portion of Article 1 of the Agreement, pledging the two Governments 
to “ uphold ” commercial freedom in the Ports on the rivers and littoral of 
China. 

2. That he proposed to supplement this limitation by a stipulation reserving all 

existing Treaty rights. This stipulation would obviously have applied to 
Manchuria as well as to the rest of China. 

3. That Count Biilow suggested an alteration in Article 2 (the Article providing 

against encroachments on the territorial condition of China) which Lord 
Salisbury accepted, though complaining that it weakened the Article, but 
that neither Count Biilow nor Lord Salisbury in any way proposed or 
suggested in this discussion that Manchuria was to be excepted from the 
scope of that Article, or that the geographical limitation which Lord 
Salisbury proposed to insert in Article 1 could apply to Article 2. 

4. That the line proposed by Lord Salisbury (38° N. Lat.) was such that if it 

had applied to Article 2 of the Agreement, the two Governments would have 
solemnly bound themselves to direct their policy towards maintaining 
undiminished the tenitorial condition of the Chinese Empire, while leaving 
themselves and other Countries free to annex the Capital, the greater part 
of the province of Chih-li in which it is situated and the whole of Mongolia, 
all of which lie to the North of 38° N. Lat. 

The only admission which we are prepared to make (and which Lord Lansdowne 
has in fact made) is that the German Government in the course of the negotiations 
intimated their unwillingness to come into controversy with Eussia in regard to the 
observance of the principle of commercial freedom on the littoral and in the rivers of 
Manchuria, and that they are free to contend that they are not bound by Article 1 of 
the Agreement to enter into such controversy on the ground that they do not exercise 
influence in that part of the Chinese Empire. 

[T. H. SANDEESON.] 

Enclosure 1 in No. 38. 

Count Hatzfeldt to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

Mon cher Lord Salisbury, Londres, le 4 Octobre 1900. 

Je m’empresse de vous dire que mon Gouvernement, a qui j’ai rendu compte de 
notre derniere conversation sur les affaires de Chine, m’a autorise a accepter les 
changements de redactions proposes par vous a I’exception d’un point contre lequel, 
comme vous voudrez bien vous en souvenir, je me suis permis de suite d’elever quelques 
objections. II s’agit de la derniere phrase de I’Article II qui commence par les mots 
“and will oppose.” Le Comte de Bvilow, qui est d’avis que notre arrangement doit 

(^) [The MS. draft of this letter is unsigned, but it appears to be from Sir T. H. Sanderson.], 
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poursuivre le but d’apaiser les soupfons relativement a des intentions secretes de 
quelques Puissances en Chine, craint vivement que la rddaetion propos^e atteindrait le 
hut oppose parce qu’elle serait consideree par Topinion publique comme nne menace 
contre d’autres Puissances. Par ees motifs le Comte de Billow prefererait une autre 
redaction de cette phrase, par exemple la snivante : “ nnd werden auch ihre Politik 
daraufrichten den Territorial-Bestand des chinesischeuEeichsunverkiirztzuerhalten.” 
Si, comme je I’espere, vous n’avez pas d’objections contre cette redaction, dont la 
portee pratique me semble exaetement la mgme que eelle de votre premiere redaction, 
vous seriez bien aimable de me faire parvenir la traduction anglaise que vous comptez 
adopter pour cette phrase pour que je puisse la communiqner a Berlin. 

II va sans dire si vous ddsirez en causer avee moi d’abord domain ou apres-demain, 
que je suis entierement a votre disposition. Je vous serai oblige dans ce cas de vouloir 
bien me le faire savoir aussitot que possible parce que. n’etant pas tres bien portant, 
je ticherais d’aller 3, Brighton demain dans I’apres-midi si vous n’avez pas besoin de 

moi [The rest refers to another matter — ^the Eailway difficulty in Chih-li.] 

En attendant, &c. 

P. HATZFELDT. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 38. 

Count Hatzfeldt to Sir T. H. Sanderson. 

German Embassy, 

Dear Sir Thomas, 9, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., October 4, 1900. 

The proposed addition to Article I of the Draft Agreement which my father took 
away after his conversation with Lord Salisbury on Tuesday, is as follows : — 

Add to paragraph after “distinction”: — 

“ And the two Governments agree on then- part to uphold the same for all 

Chinese territory to the South of the 38th parallel of Latitude.” 

Believe me, &c. 

H. HATZFELDT. 

Enclosure 3 in No. 38. 

Sir T. H. Sanderson to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

Foreign Office, October 4, 1900. 

Count H. Hatzfeldt says the proposed addition to Article I of the Draft Agi'eement 
was worded as written in the margin of annexed copy. 

Will it not be desirable to have some saving clause that nothing in the Agreement 
shall be held to derogate from the intention of the two Governments to maintain the 
privileges already enjoyed by Treaty in ports of China to the North of the parallel 
mentioned? 

Tientsin and Newchwang are very important to our trade. 

T. H. S. 


1 agree that to prevent misunderstanding this will be a reasonable precaution. 

S. 


I enclose a note to Ct. H. Would you have it copied and forwarded? 

8 . 


Enclosure 4 in No. 38. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Count Hatzfeldt. 

Ify dear Count Hatzfeldt, Foreign Office, October 4, 1900. 

Count Billow’s alteration will certainly deprive the clause of much of its force; 
and will therefore diminish the protection we should obtain from it. Will you kindly 
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ascertain from your Government whether they would accept at the close of the 
Agreement a clause to this effect? : — 

“It is understood that nothing in this instrument shall be held to diminish 
or affect in any degree any rights enjoyed by either of the two Governments in 
any part of China by virtue of Treaties at present in force.” 

This, I think, will be necessary to pi’event misunderstanding. 

Yours very truly, 

SALISBURY. 

Enclosure 5 in No. 38. 

Count Hatzfeldt to the Marquess of Sahsbury. 

Pai'ticuliere et confidentielle. 

Mon cher Lord Salisbury, Londies, 1e 6 Octobre 1900. 

Je me suis empresse de transmettre a Berlin la clause que vous d6sirez ajouter 
k la fin de notre arrangement. On me dit en rfiponse a ma question que, notre but 
n’6tant nullement de raettre en question par cet arrangement les droits dont 
TAngleterre jouit en Chine jusqu’a pr4Bent, nous n’avons pas d’objection en principe 
contre la clause que vous proposez, en suppose nt qu’elle se refere aux trait4s publics 
et connus qui ont 4t4 eonclus jusqu’a pr4sent par les deux Gouvernements avec la 
Chine. Mon Gouvernement eat convaincu que cela est le sens et la portee que vous 
avez voulu attribuer a eette clause et qu’il serait senlement n4cessaire d’en preciser 
un peu plus la r4daction, afin d’4viter que cette stipulation soit mal comprise par 
I'opinion publique des deux pays quand Tarrangement sera publi4. H suffirait pour 
cela. je erois, d’ajouter apr4s le mot “treaties” un mot pour faire comprendre qu’il 
s’agit des trait48 connus et publi4s conclus jusqu’k pr4Bent en Chine par TAllemagne 
et I’Angleterre. 

Si nous BommcB d’accord sur ee point, j’espfere qu’il ne reste plus aucune difficult4 
relativement a la r-4daction de I’aiTangement. Je suppose, naturellement, en 
exprimant cet espoir, qu’il est bien entendu, si nous acceptons la clause finale en la 
pricisant simplement un peu plus, vous accepterez egalement la phrase finale de 
d'artiele II propo84e dans ma lettre du 4 courant. a savoir : “ und werden auch ihre 
Politik daraufrichten, den Territorial-Bestand des chinesischen Eeichs unverkiirzt zu 
erhalten.” 

Soyez assez bon pour me faire savoir quand vous desirez me voir pour causer de 
cette affaire et arriver a une solution d4finitive qui, j’en suis convaincu est 4galement 
desirable dans rint4ret des deux pays. 

Veuillez, &c. 

P. HATZFELDT. 

Enelosme 6 in No. 38. 

The Marquess of Salisbury to Count Hatzfeldt. 

My dear Count Hatzfeldt, Foreign Office, October 6, 1900. 

I can hardly accept your modification in the form in which you put it, for its 
effect would be that if there were any secret treaty between China and England (which 
there is not), our agreement would invalidate it. I confess that since you have altered 
it to mnlfA it agreeable to Russia, I am not very much in love with this agreement. 
It is liable to so much misunderstanding. I must certainly call a Cabinet to consider 
it as soon as my colleagues have all been elected. 

I shall be very happy to see you on Tuesday at five if you wish to see me. 

Yours very truly, 

SALISBURY. 
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II.— COREA AND MANCHURIA. 


No. 39. 


Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. Japan 526. 

(No. 39.) Tokyo, D. March 81, 1900. 

My Lord, E. May 15, 1900. 

With reference to my despatch No. 4 of January 12th, your Lordship will 
have received reports from Her Majesty's Chargd d’ Affaires at Seoul regarding the 
demands now being pressed on the Gorean Government by the Eussian Chargd 
d’ Affaires for a concession of land at Masampo. 

As your Lordship is aware, Masampo is regarded by naval officers as one of the 
finest natural harbours in the Far East, conferring on any strong Power that holds 
it the command of the Tsuchima Strait. 

Japan is accordingly very unwilling to see Enssia establishing a naval station at 
that point, and public opinion has been much excited by the reports that have 
reached this country as to the tone and extent of the Eussian demands. 

I have on more than one occasion asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs whether 
he could give me any information, and he has recently confirmed to me the informa- 
tion as to Naipo, a small bay near Masampo, marked on the map enclosed* in 
Mr. Jordan’s despatch to your Lordship, No. 30. Ver,v Confidential, of March 10th. 

His Excellency added that he supposed the (ik)rean Government would not be able 
to resist the pressure put on them. The Eussian Government had intimated their 
desire to remove their naval hospital from Nagasaki to Masampo, and also to form a 
coal depot there. In his Excellency’s opinion this establishment, unimportant in the 
beginning, might later on assume a more formidable character, constituting a 
permanent menace to Japan. In that case Japan would be obliged to seek for an 
equivalent. 

The language generally held in official circles is to the effect that Japan desires 
to remain on friendly terms with Eussia, and to observe the stipulations of her written 
Agreements respecting Corea, but that there are limits beyond which she could not go 
in the direction of concession, with a due regard to her own safety. This language I 
believe to be perfectly sincere. 

I have, &c. 

EENEST SATOW. 


*Not reproduced. 


No. 40. 

Mr. Jordan to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. China 1454. 

(No. 52.) Very Confidential. Seoul, D. May 1, 1900. 

My Lord, E. June 12, 1900. 

In continuation of my despatch No. 51 of yesterday’s date, I have the honour 
to transmit herewith to your Lordship copies, in translation, of the Agreements 
signed on the 30th Mardi last by the Eussian Chargd d’ Affaires and the Corean 
Minister of Foreign Affairs respecting the Eussian Concession at Masampo and the 
guarantee for the non-alienation of Eo-je Do. 

The papers have been fmmished to me to-day in strict confidence by Mr. Hayashi, 
and their contents agree generally with the account of them given in my previous 
despatches. 

The first prescribes the conditions under which a site for a coal dep6t and a naval 
hospital is to be granted to the Eussian Government within a distance of 10 li |rom 
the foreign Settlement at Masampo, and provides that the details of the arrangement 
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shall be settled on the spot by a Commission composed of the Kussian Consul at the 
port and a Delegate sent from the Corean Foreign Office here. 

The second constitutes a reciprocal engagement, under which Pussia undertakes 
never to apply for permission to rent or purdiase, either for her own use or for the 
use of her subjects in the prosecution of commercial or industrial undertakings of any 
kind, any land on Ko-je Do, or on the opposite mainland extending as far as the 
harbour of Masampo, or on any of the surrounding islands, while Corea, on her part, 
agrees not to allow any other Government to rent or purchase land for similar purposes 
in any of the above-mentioned places. 

The result of this would seem to be that Masampo and its approaches, which 
constitute by common consent far the finest harbour in the East, are virtually placed 
within the exclusive sphere of Bussian influence, and are destined to become a Bussian 
naval base, which will serve for the present to link together Vladivostoek and Port 
Arthur, and which, considering its great natural advantages, may eventually take 
rank above either of these places in strategic importance. 

Now that the matter is placed beyond doubt by the production of the papers, it 
will be interesting to see whether Japan will acquiesce in an arrangement which places 
her rival in a position that, notwithstanding the present pledges, will probably in time 
be converted into one of great strength almost within sight of her shores. 

I have, i&c. 

J. N. JORDAN. 


No. 41. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Salishury. 

F.O. Russia 1599. 

(No. 151.) St. Petersburgh, D. May 30, 1900. 

My Lord, R. June 4, 1900. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith translation of an article which appeared in 
the “Novoye Vremya” of the 28rd instant, (^) in reply to an article in the London 
“ Times,” commenting in an alarmist tone on the Concession recently obtained by the 
Russian Government for the use of the Admiralty in the Corean port of Masampo. 

It is, I think, regrettable that the “ Times,” on the unsupported authority of its 
Peking correspondent, should have given an interpretation to the character of this 
Concession which is at variance with that received from official sources, and thus given 
any occasion to the Russian press to insinuate that England was trying to raise a 
question between Japan and Russia in regard to a transaction which has apparently 
formed the subject of satisfactory explanations between those Governments. 

On the appearance of this article, the Japanese Charge d'Affaires came to the 
Embassy to ask me whether I had any official information to justify the alarm which 
the “ Times ” had expressed, as his information did not warrant such apprehensions. 

He was relieved to learn that the interpretation which the ” Times ” had put on 
the Russian Agreement with Corea was not supported by any official reports which I 
had seen. 

Count Mouravieff to-day referred to the ” Times ” article as a fresh instance of 
the mischievous influence of the press in encouraging international suspicion, and 
said that Mr. Brodrick had very correctly explained in the House of Commons the real 
nature of the engagements concluded by M. Pavloff which were in strict accordance 
with Treaty rights, and did not in any way impair the rights or interests of other 
countries in Corea. 

I have, &c. 

CHARLES S. SCOTT. 

(*) Not reproduced. 
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No. 42. 


The Marquess 0 / Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 538. 

(No. 13.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 29, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister called on me to-day and left with me — 

1. A Confidential note of the purport of a communication made by Count 

Lamsdorff to the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburgh in regard to the 
alleged Eusso-Chinese Agreement as to Manchuria; and 

2. A Memorandum containing the pmrport of the reply of the Japanese Govern- 

ment to a proposal made by the Eussian Minister at Tokyo to neutralise 
Corea under the joint guarantee of the Powers. 


I enclose copies of these communications. 

Baron Hayashi dwelt with considerable earnestness on the risk of finding that 
Russia had permanently installed herself in Manchuria, and was evidently anxious 
to know what line His Majesty’s Government intended to adopt. 

I told the Minister that we had desired om; Ambassador at St. Petersburgh to 
mention the matter to Count Lamsdorff as one which was atti-acting a good deal of 
attention in this country, but I said that it seemed to me extremely difficult for us to 
call in question the good faith of the plausible assurances and explanations which the 
Eussian Government had offered, and would, no doubt, continue- to offer upon this 
subject. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


Enclosure in No. 42. 


Papers communicated to the Marquess of iMnsdowne hy the Japanese Minister, 

January 29, 1901, 


( 1 -) 

Re Manchuria. 

(Strictly Confidential.) 

Count Lamsdorff answered that the question of Manchuria concerns Russia and 
China only ; 

That its occupation is the result of self-defence against Chinese aggression ; 

That Russia would be perfectly right even if she choose to make occupation 
permanent ; 

That she has, however, no intention of exercising her right of conquest ; 

That she will withdraw from Manchuria ; 

That she will, however, have to enter into some agreements with Chinese 
authorities to settle questions of railway, frontier, &c. ; 

That the reported Russo-Chinese Agreement is false. 


( 2 .) 

Re Corea. 

On the 7th January Russian Minister at Tokyo, under instructions of his 
Government, proposed to neutralise Corea under the joint guarantee of Powers. 

On the 18th January the Japanese Government directed the Japanese Minister 
at St. Petersburgh to reply to the Eussian Government in the following sense : — 

As the lease by Russia of a portion of Liaotung Peninsula was of a qualified and 
temporary nature, and as it did not extend to the Corean frontier, Japan did not object 
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to it, and even agreed to the Protocol of 1898. But Eussia’s present position in 
Manchuria is totally different, and would naturally cause solicitude if Russia had not 
definitely announced her intention of withdrawing from there. The Japanese Govern- 
ment therefore consider it better to postpone negotiations until status quo ante shall 
have been restored. In the meantime, the Protocol of 1898 answers the purpose. 


[ED. NOTE.~A. despatch from Sir C. Scott of 6th February (received 11th February), giving 
lamsdorff’s views is published in drcoiinfs and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936), CX, pp. 137-8.] 


No. 43. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Viscount Gough. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. 49.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, February 7, 1901. 

I repeated to Baron Eckardstein to-day the substance of my conversation with 
Baron Hayashi in regard to the alleged agreement between Russia and China as to 
Manchuria. (See my despatch to Sir C. MacDonald, No. 17, Confidential, of the 
6th February.) 

I told Baron Eckardstein that it seemed to me advisable to give to the Chinese 
Government some such indication of our views as that suggested by Baron Hayashi. 
Such an expression of opinion would not commit us inconveniently ; but it might have a 
useful effect in encouraging the Chinese to hold their own, while on the other hand I 
thought it desirable to meet the wishes of the Japanese Government, who evidently 
attached much importance to the matter. 

I said, however, that it would, in my opinion, be far better that if any advice of 
the kind were tendered, it should proceed not from His Majesty’s Government alone, 
but from some of the other Powers, and I asked him to ascertain how the German 
Government regarded the idea. 

I handed to Baron Eckardstein a Memorandum, of which a copy is attached to this 
despatch, and he promised that he would let me Itnow as soon as possible the decision of 
his Government. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


Enclosure in No. 43. 

Memorandum given to Baron Eckardstein by the Marquess of Lansdowne, 

February 7, 1901. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that the Russian Government are pressing 
the Chinese Government to ratify the Agreement concluded between Admiral Alexeieff 
and the Chinese General Commanding in Manchuria in regard to that province. 

They also understand that the Chinese Government would like, if encouraged by 
foreign Powers, to repudiate the Agreement, and punish the Tartar General who 
concluded it. 

In these circumstances, the Japanese Government propose to inform the Chinese 
Minister at Tokyo that the conclusion of any such Agreement would be a source of 
danger to the Chinese Government, and that no arrangement affecting territorial rights 
in the Chinese Empire ought to be concluded between the Chinese Government and any 
one of the Powers. 

[15214] B ‘i 
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His Majesty’s Government are disposed to make a similar communication to the 
Chinese Minister in London. 

Foreign Office, February 7, 1901. 

[ED. NOTE . — As a result of this Baron Eckardstein informed Lord Lsnsdowne on the 
12th that the German Government would intimate to the Chinese their opinion that it “ should 
not conclude with any Power individual Treaties of a territorial or financial character before they 
can estimate their obligations towards all the Powers as a whole and before the compliance with 
such obligations is accepted.’’ Lord Lansdowne regretted that the wording difiered from that of 
our Memo. v. Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936) CX, p. 138.] 


No. 44. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

^.0. Japan 542. Foreign Office, February 18, 1901. 

'lel. (No. 13.) Secret. D. 6’35 p.m. 

Your telegram 4 secret of 15th. 

Assurance to China suggested by Japanese Government appears to His Majesty’s 
Government to be dangerously vague. 

As the Japanese Government know from the Anglo-German Agreement to which 
they have given their adhesion, our policy is to maintain the integrity of China, and 
with that object we have joined them in warning China that any separate arrangements 
between her and any individual Power or Powers would, in our opinion, be a source of 
danger, &c. 

Germany has made a somewhat similar intimation to China. We have therefore 
reason to expect that China will inform us and the German and Japanese Governments 
if pressure be put upon her to make such separate arrangements, and we should then 
be ready to consider with those Governments in full knowledge of the circumstances of 
the case which will have actually arisen what course should be taken. 

Should China, on the other hand, make or have made separate arrangements of a 
territorial, financial, commercial or political character detrimental to our interests, we 
shall have to consider what steps are necessary in order to redress the balance. 

I will inform Sir E. Satow of the Japanese suggestion, and I shall instruct him 
to make a representation in the above sense to the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, if the 
Japanese and German Governments are prepared to do the same. 

On hearing from Japanese Government that they concur, I will communicate with 
the German Government. 


No. 45. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. Scott. (*) 

F.O. Eussia 1624. 

Tel. (No. 54.) Confidential. Foreign Office, March 4, 1901. 

Your telegram No. 24 (of 27th February). 

Express my thanks to Count Lamsdoi’ff. We shall avail ourselves of his 
permission and present your despatch No. 41 of 6th February with the amendments 
suggested. 

The presentation will somewhat allay, but will, I fear, not dispel, the apprehensions 
created by the publication of various versions of a Manchurian Agreement, which we are 
advised is now under discussion at St. Petersburgh. 

0) [Paraphrased in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936) CX, p. 142.] 
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The terms of these certainly suggest the idea that much more is involved than a 
provisional and temporary arrangement for the purpose of preventing the recurrence of 
the recent disturbances and of protecting the railway. 

No limit is assigned for the duration of the Agreement as a whole; and as to 
certain clauses, its termination is made to depend on fulfilment of conditions, compliance 
with which might be indefinitely delayed. 

Other provisions again are, on the face of them, of an enduring character and in 
some cases inconsistent with the Treaty obligations of China to other Powers. 

The Agi-eement is also described as providing for a separate arrangement with 
regard to the indemnity claimed by Eussia for the destruction of the Trans-Manchurian 
Railway. 

In our opinion, no arrangements calculated to affect permanently the territorial, 
political, financial or commercial status of China should be separately entered into by 
her with individual Powers. 

We have expressed this opinion to her in reply to enquiries made as to our views, 
and we are glad to find that Russian Government disclaims the intention of making an 
arrangement of the kind. 

But, in view of the persistent reports to which I have referred. His Majesty's 
Government trust that the actual text of the agreement or agreements may be 
communicated for their information. 

[ED. NOTE. — B.P.8.P., XCIV, 1048-9, prints a despatch from Sir C. Scott to Lord Lansdowne 
cf the 6th February (received the 11th February), describing Count Lamsdorfi’s views on the 
alleged Manchurian Agreement, and authorised by Count Lamsdorfi on the 27th February. 
Also in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936) CX, pp. 187-8.] 


No. 46. 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne.^} 

Peking, March 6, 1901. 

F.O. China. 1484. D. 10 a.h. 

Tel. (No. 66.) R. 1215 p.k. 

Your telegram No, 55. 

Following sent to Consul at Nanking March 2[nd] : — 

“ The Convention for the future Government of Manchuria proposed by Russia 
will have the effect of depriving China of her sovereignty over that region, and the 
prohibition to construct railways in Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan is equivalent 
to abandoning those regions also. 

“You should urge Viceroy to memorialise the Emperor against this treaty, 
as it will form a bad precedent and probably lead to partition of China. 

“ Add that Li Hung Chang is about to sign if not prevented by orders from 
the throne.’’ 

Following from Nanking to-day: — 

“Viceroy has already memorialised Emperor to refuse assent to Russian 
Convention. His Excellency earnestly begs British, Japanese and United States 
Governments to support China strongly in this refusal.’’ 

(1) [Paraphrased in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936) CX, pp. 143-4.] 
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No. 47. 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Peking, March 6, 1901. 

F.Q. China 1484. D. 10 a.m. 

Tel. (No. 67.) E. 7 p.m. 

Following is a translation o£ the Chinese text I have obtained which is evidently 
translated from the Eussiau : — 

“The Emperor of Eiissia, being anxious to give evidence of his friendly 
feeling towards China, is willing to forget the hostile acts committed in Manchuria, 
and to hand back the whole of that country to China — its administration to be 
carried on as before. 

“ 2. Tinder Article 6 of the Manchurian Eailway Agreement, the Administra- 
tion is authorised to maintain troops for the protection of the line. The country, 
however, being at present in an unsettled condition, and such troops few in 
number, a bodj^ of soldiers must be retained until order is restored, and until 
China shall have carried out the profusions of the last four Articles of the present 
Convention. 

“3. In the event of grave disturbances the Bussian garrisons will afford 
China every assistance in suppressing the same as far as lies in their power. 

“4. In the recent attacks against Bussia, Chinese troops having taken a 
prominent part, China agrees, pending the completion of the line and its opening 
to traffic, not to establish an army ( in those provinces). She will consult with 
Eussia as to the number of troops she may subsequently wish to establish there. 

‘ ‘ The importation of munitions of war into Manchuria is prohibited. 

“5. With a view to safeguarding the interests of the territory in question, 
China will, on representations being made by Eussia, at once deprive of office any 
Military Governor or other high official, whose conduct of affairs proves 
antagonistic to Eussia and maintenance of friendly relations. 

“ A police force, consisting of mounted and unmounted units, may be 
organised in the interior of Manchuria. Its numbers shall be determined after 
consultation with Eussia, and from its armament artillery shall be excluded. The 
servants and subjects of any other Power shall not be employed in connection 
therewith. 

"6. In accordance with the undertaking given by China at an earlier date, 
she will not employ the subjects of any other Power in training soldiers 
or sailors in North China. 

“7. The neighbouring authorities will, in the interests of peace and 
order, draw up new special Eegulations with reference to the -ral zone Isee 
Agreement of March 27th, 1898) treated of in Article " gi-eement 

relating to the lease lof part of the Liaotung Peninsula). atonomous 

rights in the City of Chinchon. secured to her by Artifi) t the Special 
Agreement (of May 7th, 1898) are hereby abrogated. 

“ 8. China shall not, without the consent of Eussia, , .c to any other 
Power, or the subjects thereof, privileges with regard to mines, failroads or other 
matters in conterminous (i.e., with Eussia) regions, such as DIanchuria, Mongolia, 
and the sections of the new Dominion known as Tarbagati, Hi, Kashgar, Yarkand, 
and Khoten. Nor shall China, without Eussia’s consent, construct [railjroads 
there herself. 

“ Except as far as Newchwang is concerned, no leases of land shall be granted 
to the subjects of any other Powers. 

“ 9. China being under obligation to pay Eiissia’s war expenses and the claims 
of other Powers, arising out of the recent troubles, the amount of the indemnity 
presented in the name of Eussia, the period w'ithin which it will have to be 
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paid, and the security therefore will all be aiTanged in concert with the other 
Powers. 

“10. The compensation to be paid for the destruction of the railway lines, 
for the robbery of property, belonging to the Eailway Administration and its 
employes, as well as claims for delay in carrying on the construction of the line, 
will form subject of arrangement between China and the Administration. 

“ 11. The above-mentioned claims ma_v, by agi'eenient with the Administra- 
tion, either in part or in whole, be commuted for other privileges. The grant of 
such privileges would involve a complete revision of the previous Agreement. 

“ 12. In conformity with the undertaking previousiy given by China, it is 
agreed that a line may be eon.strneted from either the trunk line or the branch 
line (of Manchurian Railway! in the direction of Peking up to the Great Wall, its 
administration to be governed by the Regulations at present in force.” 

In Article 5 and Article 6 prohibition to employ foreigners infringes on China’s 
liberty of action. 

Article 8 lays the foundation for future treatment of those districts in same way 
as Manchuria and is contrary to {xiasible interests of other Powers. 

Article 10 withdraws the railway indemnity from the purview of the Powers. 
(Germany has already arranged money indemnity for damage to Shantung railways 
with Governor of that Province.; 

“ Times ” text is only a summary. 

Sent to Tokio. 

[Part paraphrased and end slightly shortened in Accounte and Pa-perB, 1904 (Cd. 1986) OX, 
pp. 144-5. A revised version of -August 1901 is printed in ib., pp. 157-61.] 


No. 48. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

St. Petersburg, March 7, 1901. 
P.O. Russia 1625. D. 8-30 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 27.) R. H p-H- 

Your telegram No. 54. 

I read your message in French translation to Count LamsdorfE to-day, but did not 
leave him a copy. 

He resented with considerable warmth the suggestion that the actual text of the 
conditions still under discussion with the Chinese Government for the evacuation of 
Manchuria by Russian troops should be communicated for the information of His 
Majesty’s Government, in order to correct impressions raised by maliciously garbled 
and incoi-rect accounts in press of their nature and bearing. 

He said that, even if terms had been definitely fixed and he had them in his 
portfolio before him, he would consider it incompatible with the character of an 
independent State in negotiation with another to comnnmicate the details to a third 
party. 

I pointed out to him that the words I had read contained neither protest nor 
demand for such a communication if the Russian Government did not desire to make 
it in order to dissipate misconceptions. 

We were not dependent on the press for the version given us of the Articles under 
discussion, but he would perceive that China had asked for our views on them, and 
we had frankly given them, as we had a perfect right to do, and wished to make no 
secret of this to the Russian Government. 

He said that Chinese had told him that the strong opposition of- His Majesty s 
Oovernment alone prevented them from accepting the Russian conditions, and the 
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object in both cases was self-evident, and designed to sow dissension between the two- 
Powers. 

He maintained that question of Manchuria was quite apart from the questionft 
w'hich the Powers were negotiating in concert with China, and that Eussia had a right 
to make what conditions she chose for its evacuation by her troops, and if China 
did not accept them, the occupation could eontinne. Eussia was not pressing terms on 
China but China was pressing early evacuation on them. 

lie said that Germany had always understood that Eussia would settle this 
question with China by a separate Agreement apart from the other negotiations, and 
that j\r. de Biilow had recently repeated that Germany was not concerned with any 
arrangements about Manchuria. 

I said that I had no Imowledge of Germany’s interests, and that there was no 
question of Eussia’s rights to take what course she liked, but of China’s right to free 
herself from Treaty obligations to other Powers — or to enter into separate Agreements 
permanently affecting her political, tenitorial. financial and commercial status, whilst 
in negotiation with other creditors. 

Count LamsdoiTf said that there was no intention of interfering with acquired 
rights of other Powers, or of injuriously affecting the other negotiations. 

He could give me however, no more positive assurances than were to be found 
in the Emperor’s declared intentions. 

He regretted the violent suspicions and distrust of their loyalty displayed in 
Parliament and the English press, which was creating great irritation in the highest 
quarters in Eussia. and he feared that the Emperor might finally lose patience. 

I said that His Majesty’s Government was not responsible for public feeling in 
England, but only anxious to allay unjust suspicions in the hope that [?a] frank and 
confidential communication to the Russian Government would assist them in doing so. 

At the conclusion of a long interview Count Lamsdorff appeared to see matters in 
a calmer and more reasonable light, and I think that he will e.xert a moderating 
influence on bis colleagues, the Ministers of War and Finance. 

[ED. NOTE . — Telegram No. 69 of March 9 from Lord Lansdowne instructed Sir C. Scott 
to communicate Sir E. Satow's text of agreement and to point out to Count LamsdorS that it 
was incompatible with the assurances of 6th February (v. note on p. 37). The telegram ia 
paraphrased in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936) CX, p. 146.] 


No. 49. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3539. Foreign Office, March 8, 1901. 

Tel. (No. 27.) Very Secret. D. 11-30 p.m. 

Eolations between Japan and Eussia seem to be getting strained. 

Do you think that France is under any engagement to take part on the side oi 
Eussia in the event of war, or that without such obligation she would attempt to do so?' 
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No. 60. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir F. Laseellea. 

P.O. Germany (Prussia) 152S. Foreign Office, March 8, 1901. 

Tel. (No. 67.) Very Secret. D. ll'M p.m. 

Eckhardstein has repeated to me more than once that Hayashi tells him that the 
Japanese would probably go to war with Russia if she could be sure that this country 
and Germany would not allow France to help Russia, and that the spoils of victory 
would not be again snatched from her. 

Have you heard anything of this, and have yon any idea what Germany would 
say to such a proposal? 


F.O. Japan 545. 


Communicated by Baron Hayashi. 


(a.) 


March 9, 1901. 


Telegram from Japanese Minister at Berlin. 

The German Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs told me at my interview, with him 
on March 6th that the German Government discountenance any action on the 
part of any single Power to turn the present situation for its own use, and that therefore 
they entirely disapprove Russian proceedings in regard to Manchuria. He strongly 
denied that there is any secret understanding with Russia on Far Eastern question 
and assured me that as German Government are well aware of the vital importance 
of Manchurian question to Japan, Germany will observe benevolent neutrality in case 
matters should come to a crisis. He added that this attitude of Germany will keep 
French fleet in check, while England will probably support Japan. I asked if he 
think [sic] that Russia will persist in her demands. He answered that as all Powers 
seem to disfavour Russian action she will not push matter to extremity. 


(b.) 

Telegram from Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

You will ask Marquess of Lansdovme : — 

1. Has British Government been consulted by Germany on the subject of retharks 

of German Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs? 

2. Does his Lordship think that the remarks represent bona fide attitude and final 

intention of Germany? 

.S. How far may Japan rely upon the support of Great Britain in case Japan finds 
it necessary to approach Russia? 

MINUTES. 

Lord SaLiebury . — . . . . Baron Hayashi thought that the word “ approach ” Russia .... 
should probably be “ resist ”... . — F. B. 

“ Approach ” seems to me all important. It only implies diplomatic support. “ Resist ’’of 
course means fighting. — 8. 
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No. 52. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdovme, 

Berlin, March 10, 1901. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1524. D. 5'47 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 160 P-“- 

Your n'legrams Nos. 67 and 70. 

I gather from a long conversation which I have just had with the Japanese Minister 
that he is of opinion that German Government will not take any steps with regard to 
Manchurian Agreement which w’ould bring them into conflict with Eussia although 
they w'ould be glad to see Eussian aggressions stopped. Baron Eichthofen’s language 
to him was similar to that he held to me on the 7th instant as reported in my 
telegram No. 14. 

Japanese Minister does not believe Eussia will proceed to extremities if China 
should refuse ratification of agreement. It would certainly be to China’s interest to 
hold out as long as possible, because if she yields she will have to meet similar 
demands on part of other Powers. 

Japanese Minister does not believe in imminence of a war between Japan and 
Eussia because the latter should invade Corea when Japan could not remain indifferent, 
Japan could certainly cope with the Eussian forces on land but would be inferior at 
sea to the combined Eussian and French fleets. It would therefore be most interesting 
to know what line France would take. 

Japanese Jfinister is disinclined to believe a report that Germany is seeking to 
conclude k separate arrangement with China with regard to Shantung. 


No. 53. 

7'he Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. Scott. 

F.O. Eussia 1624. 

Tel. (No. 60.) Secret. Foreign Office, March 11, 1901. 

Your telegram No. 80, Secret, of 9th. 

Lord Cranbourne, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, said : — 

‘ ‘ The despatch from His Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburgh reporting 
his conversation with the Eussian Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject of 
the Eussian occupation of Manchuria, to which the Honourable Member refers, 
will be presented to Parliament at once. The text of this despatch was seen and 
approved by Count Lamsdorff at the end of last month.” 

Your despatch No. 41 of February 6th as amended at Count Lamsdorff’s request 
was presented to Parliament on the 4th instant wdth the following footnote : — 

‘‘ His Majesty’s Ambassador in a telegram dated February 27th, 1901, states 
that Count Lamsdorff has no objection to the publication of this despatch as an 
accurate report of the language held by him in conversation with Sir C. Scott.” 

Without this footnote it would have appeared that the reassuring language quoted 
in your despatch had been used as long ago as February 6th. 

It seems to us essential in order that the publication should have the desired effect 
to bring out the fact that your despatch had after an interval of three weeks been 
approved by Count Lamsdorff. We were careful not to go beyond terms authorised 
by him. 

Explain this to Count Lamsdorff, and say that we do not quite understand the 
grounds of his complaint. 
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No. 54. 

Memorandum by Mr. Bertie. 

F.O. China 1501. Foreign Office, March 11, 1901. 

Germany has assured Japan that there is no secret understanding between 
Germany and Eussia respecting the Far East, and that, in the event of a crisis, 
Germany will observe a benevolent neutrality, the effect of which would be to keep 
the French fleet in check. 

The Japanese Government ask whether His Majesty’s Government have been 
(onsulted by Germany, and whether they believe the assurances given to Japan; and 
they further ask: “How far may Japan rely upon the support of Great Britain in 
case Japan finds it necessary to approach Eussia?’’ 

It is assumed by the Japanese Minister that “approach” in the conte.vt means 
■■ resist,” which is war. 

Unless Japan can make sure of neither Germany nor France taking an active part 
on the side of Russia, she will not fight Russia over the Manchurian Agreement. If 
the possession of Corea by Russia were at issue, Japan would fight, with or without 
support, and independently of whether France and Germany would remain neutral. 

If Germany and England, in answer to the Japanese Government’s inquiries, 
deprecated war, and said that if unfortunately war broke out between Japan and 
Russia, it would be the object of England and Germany to restrict as much as possible 
the theatre of it, and they would consequently remain neutral, so long as no third 
Power attempted to take paid; in it, then I think that such an assurance might be 
sufficient to satisfy Japan that France would not be allowed to join with Russia, and 
that Japan might fight Eussia single-handed. 

What Japan feels, or, rather, what is felt in that country, is that the Russian 
danger is advancing rapidly, and that it will not be long before Russia attempts to 
bring Corea within her sphere. Therefore, if Japan must fight for Corea, she had 
better do so over the Manchurian Agreement, before the Russian railway is 
completed. 

If France were allowed to side with Eussia, and they crushed Japan, the result 
might be a renewal of the triple understanding — viz., Russia, Prance, and Germany. 
Those three Powers would become supreme in China, and we should go to the wall. 

If Russia alone, or in combination with France, defeated Japan, and w'e came to 
the rescue to prevent the obliteration of Japan, we should incur the lasting enmity of 
Russia and France, and a defeated, and probably ungrateful, Japan would not be of 
much use to us as against Russian encroachments. 

It has been suggested that if Japan defeated Russia there would be grave danger 
to European interests in the Far East. 

A great military and naval Power, with unbounded natural resources and an 
immense population such as Eussia, is not likely to accept defeat permanently. She 
would reorganise for a further trial of strength, but such trial might be a long way 
off, and it would be greatly retarded by Japan being allowed to take as the spoils of 
war the Liaotung Peninsula. Its possession by Japan would be a guarantee that 
there would be no reconciliation between Russia and Japan. This would be an 
advantage to England and Europe. The yellow danger would be kept in check by 
Russia and the Russian danger by Japan. 

If we do nothing to encourage Japan to look to us as a friend and possible ally 
against Eussia and Prance, we may drive her to a policy of despair, in which she may 
come to some sort of terms with Russia. I do not say that it is probable, but it is 
possible, and our interests would greatly suffer if she did. 


FRANCIS BEE TIE. 
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No. 55. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. LasceUes. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1523. Foreign Office, March 13, 1901. 

Tel. (No. 73.) ' D. 6-15 p.m. 

Yom- telegram No. 14 of 7th. 

My telegram No. 70 of 9th. 

Japanese Government state to us that the German Government have informed their 
Minister at Berlin that they discountenance any action on the part of any single Power 
to turn the present situation to its own use, and that they therefore entirely disapprove 
Eussian proceedings in regard to Manchuria ; that as they are well aware of the vital 
importance of the Manchurian question to Japan, Germany will observe benevolent 
neutrality in case matters should come to a crisis, and that this attitude of Germany 
will keep the French fleet in cheek, while England will probably support Japan. 

The Japanese Government ask us how far Japan may rely upon the support of 
England. H.M. Government earnestly desire that there should be no misunder- 
standing between them and the German Government as to the attitude which they 
might respectfully adopt in certain eventualities and before they can reply to the 
Japanese Government, they wish to know whether the attitude of Germany is correctly 
described in the communication made to us by them, and, if so, in what will consist 
the benevolent neutrality of Germany and how it will keep the French fleet in check. 

Please enquire and telegraph at once. 


No. 56. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. France 3533. 

(No. 98.) Secret. Paris, D. March 13, 1901. 

My Lord, R. March 14, 1901. 

I have not as yet succeeded in obtaining any information as to the existence of 
any fresh arrangement between France and Russia with regard to the obligations 
reciprocally contracted for military support outside of Europe. If any such fresh 
arrangement has been made, it has been done so quietly that the French Press at any 
rate has been led to ignore it. 

Pending my being successful in obtaining information on this point, I think it as 
well to advert briefly to the question put to me in your Lordship’s telegram No. 27, 
Very Secret, of the 9th instant as to the probable disposition of France to give active 

support to Russia in the event of war between the latter and Japan [Internal 

affairs.] 

It cannot be said that there is any enthusiasm over the China Expedition. 
Doubtless there was during the period of suspense as to the fate of the Foreign 
Legations at Peking as keen anxiety at Paris as in every other European capital. But 
once the safety of the besieged foreigners was known to be assured, interest in the 
general situation greatly diminished; and at this moment there seems to be more 
apprehension as to the extent to which German and Eussian enterprise may drag the 
other Powers into further adventure, than satisfaction at the enforced participation of 
France in the complicated undertaking to which these Powers stand committed. 

Enthusiasm for the Russian Alliance has so cooled down in France that it appears 
to flame up only when the occasion serves to accentuate the animosity against England. 
That animosity is, I need not say, a large element in the stock-in-tradq of the 
Nationalists; and it is the possibility of their employing it with success in stirring 
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up public opinion that constitutes, in my mind, the real danger to be considered in 

estimating the contingencies of French action in the Far East [Details 

follow.] 

I have. li'C. 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 57. 

Mr. Guhbins to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. China (Corea) 1513. 

(No. 12.) Very Confidential. Seoul, D. March 13, 1901. 

My Lord, R. April 29, 1901. 

In the course of a visit which I paid to the Japanese Minister to-day, I took the 
opportunity to refer to the repeated rumours that in spite of the assurance given by 
M. Pavloff to the Emperor on the occasion of his audience on the 6th ultimo, which 
1 had the honour to report to your Lordship in my despatch No. 7, Confidential, of 
the 13th ultimo, the Russian Government hafi expressed themselves in favour of Corea 
being placed under an International Protectorate. 

Mr. Hayaehi informed me that these rumours were t.rue.(’) The Russian Govern- 
ment had, he said, made a formal proposal for the neutralisation of Corea to the 
Japanese Government through the Russian Minister in Tokyo. The Japanese 
Government had replied through the Japanese Minister at St. Petershnrgh declining 
the proposal, on the ground that the internal condition of Corea made it undesirable 
for the present at least to entertain any such proposition. Mr, Kate had at the same 
time communicated the substance of this reply to M. Iswolsky, who was thereupon 
instructed by his Government to e.xplain that the proposal made through him was not 
intended to he a formal proposal, but merely a suggestion. 

Mr. Hayashi said that he could not recollect the exact date of this proposal, but 
that it was made during his recent visit to Japan, and he added that your Lordship 
had been informed of -what had passed through the Japanese Minister in London. He 
also gave as a reason for the refns.al of his Government to entertain the Russian 
proposal, the probability of the neutralisation of Corea in the present backward 
■condition of the country resulting in the creation of a second Egypt in the Far East. 

I have, &c. 

JOHN H. GUBBTNS. 

(') [V. memorandum of Baron Hayashi to Lord Lansdowne of the 29th January, 1901, 
No. 42, p. 34.] 

[£D. NOTE, — A memo, by Mr. Tower on the Russian occupation of the Treaty Port of 
Newchang up to evacuation in September 1901 is printed in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936) 
■CX, pp. 161-5.] 


No. 58. 

Sir F. Plunkett to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Vienna, March 15, 1901. 

F.O. Austria 1313. D. 6 50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 12.) Confidential. E. midnight. 

Your despatch No. 33. 

As far as I can gather the view held by Austro-Hungarian Government is that 
France could not refuse the support of the French fleet to Russia in case Japanese 
should resist by force Russian pretensions in Manchuria, but they believe that French 
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disapprove of Russian action and that auppoii )f French fleet would be very 
half-hearted. 

Austro-PIungarian Government do not expect the proceedings of Russia wiU be 
pushed to the length of bringing on war, but Russia is breaking up the co-operation 
of all the Powers at Peking and has thus greatly increased the dangers and difflculties 
for Europeans in China. 

Austria is disgusted but has no desire to take active action for interfering with what 
she cannot prevent. 


No. 59. 

Sir F. Lascellea to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1520. 

(No. 63.) Secret. Berlin, D. March 15, 1901. 

My Lord, R. March 18, 1901. 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador called on me this afternoon having just left 
the Reichstag, where he had heard Count Bulow’s speech on the situation in China 
which will form the subject of a further despatch. 

31. de Szoegyenyi said that the speech contained nothing that we did not know 
before, and was, in fact, an amplification of a despatch recently sent to Count Hatzfeldt, 
which had been secretly communicated to him by Baron von Richthofen, and he 
considered that it was most satisfactory that the statement of the views of the German 
Government should, in the first instance, be addressed to the German Ambassador in 
London, as this showed their desire to act in harmony with His 3Iajesty’s Government. 

I told 31. de Szoegyenyi that I did not doubt that the German Government really 
desired to be on good terms with us, but that I had the impression that they would be 
by no means displeased if a conflict should break out between Russia on the one hand 
and Great Britain and Japan on the other. If such a conflict w^ere to break out I 
believed that the sympathies of the German Goverament w'ould be on the .side of 
England and Japan, but I w'as convinced that Germany w'ould remain a neutral 
spectator of the struggle. I quite understood that Germany, from her geographical 
position, could not afford to quarrel with Russia herself, but w'ould be glad if the 
Russian aggressions in China were stopped by other Powers. 

31. de Szoegyenyi replied that, in his opinion, the view T had taken of the situation 
w'as correct. Germany could not adopt a hostile attitude towards Russia, but would be 
glad if other Powers would, to use Prince Bismarck’s expression, “ pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire.” 

T observed that, in spite of the wishes of the German Government that “ other 
Powers ” should bear the brunt of the fighting, I trusted that a conflict would be 
avoided, as I was convinced that no Power had any inclination to go to war, and I was 
glad to see that the German Government inclined to the opinion that there was no 
immediate danger of war, and that Russia would not proceed to extremities at present. 

I have, (fee. 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 
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No. 60. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir G. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 588. 

(No. 28.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 19, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister called here to-day and stated that the follomng amend- 
ments to the Manchurian Agreement had been proposed by Count Lamsdorff to the 
Chinese Minister at St. Petersburgh : — 

Article 4. In view of the fact that China attacked Russia, and for the purpose of 
ensuring the protection and construction of the Manchurian Railway, and to prevent 
a repetition of disturbances on the Russian frontier, China shall, after consultation 
with Russia, determine the number of troops and the places where they are to be 
stationed in Manchuria. The prohibition of importation into Manchuria of arms and 
ammunitions to be regulated in accordance with common agreement to be made with the 
Powers. In the meantime, China shall, of her own accord, prohibit such importation 
as a temporary measure. 

Article 5. In order to secure peace in Manchuria, any Governor-General or high 
local official who has acted, or may act, improperly in regard to foreign relations shall 
at once be removed to another post upon a representation made by Russia. China 
may maintain infantry and cavalr}' for police purposes, the strength of which is to be 
determined in consultation with Russia until the complete pacification of Manchuria; 
but no artillery shall be permitted, and only Chinese shall be employed in those 
functions. 

Article 7. The local authorities in the vicinity of the neutral zone, provided in 
Article V of the Convention for the lease of territory in Liao-tung, shall make special 
Regulations to maintain peace and order. 

Article 8. China shall not, without previous consultation with Russia, grant to 
any other Power, or its subjects, railway and mining Concessions or any commercial 
advantages in the whole territory of Manchuria. 

Article 10. The indemnities to be paid in compensation for the destruction of the 
railway and the property of the employes of the Railway Company, and also for the 
losses from the delay of work, shall be adjusted between China and the Railway 
Company, in accordance with the principles of assessment to be agreed upon between 
the foreign Representatives at Peking and to be approved by the Powers. 

Ai'ticle 12. The building of a railway into Manchuria from Shanhaikwan to 
Newchwang and Sin-min-ting with money borrowed from a private Company during 
September 1898 is in contravention of the previous Agreement between China and 
Russia. As compensation for this breach, and in order to speedily restore tranquillity 
in Manchuria, China shall concede to the Chinese Eastern Railway Company the 
right to build a railway from the main or branch line of its railway, extending it to 
the Great Wall on the boundary between Manchuria and the Province of Chihli. 

Articles 1, 2, 3, 9, and 11 are maintained as originally drafted, while Article 6 
has been entirely eliminated. 

The Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs declared to the Chinese Minister that 
he would withdraw the draft if it were not signed within two weeks from the 
13th March. 

Baron Hayashi stated that a special Convention such as was being separately 
negotiated by Russia was held by the Japanese Government to be contrary to the 
principle of solidarity which at present united the Powers, and that such a separate 
Convention would materially lessen the capacity of China to meet her obligations 
towards the Powers. He was therefore instructed to state that the Japanese Govern- 
ment would be ready to join His Majesty’s Government, should they hold the same 
view, in again advising the Chinese Government not to sign the amended draft of the 
Convention. 
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He added that his Government were of opinion that such advice renewed by the 
two Governments, and possibly also by the German Government, would he very 
effective. 

I told Baron Hayashi that His Majesty's Government would repeat to the Chinese 
Government the warning already given in regard to separate Agreements with 
individual Powers, and that they would advise China not to sign the amended draft. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

[Already printed in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1936) CX, pp. 145-6.] 


No. 61. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Tokyo, March ■22, 1901. 

F.O. Japan 542. D. 12-50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 10.) Secret. B. 6 p.m. 

Yesterday the Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me he had seen the Chinese 
Minister here and spoken to him in the strongest manner respecting the amended 
agreement which he said was aimed at sovereignty of China, and would certainly lead 
to partition, for Japan would assuredly make similar demands to those in amended 
agreement. Instructions to use similar language had been sent to Japanese Agents at 
Peking, Nanking and Hankow. Minister for Foreign Affairs is, however, not sanguine 
that our protests will have any effect, and is of opinion that China, through fear of 
Eussia, will sign amended agreement. 

He is distrustful of Germany, and thinks that she would like to see Japan involved 
in a war with Russia, basing his opinion on language held by German Government to 
Japanese Minister at Berlin respecting benevolent neutrality reported in your telegram 
No. 35. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that if the French fleet could be kept in check 
matters might be different, but unaided Japan had no intention to go to war over the 
Manchurian Question. If Korea was touched he did not see how a war could be avoided. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs begged I would treat his remarks as very confidential. 

Sent to Peking. 


No. 62. 

Sir F. Plunkett to the Marquess of Lansdoxcne. 

Vienna, March 25, 1901. 

F 0. Austria 1313. D. 1'55 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 17.) E. 3 p.m. 

Japanese Minister called again yesterday to try and find out how far His Majesty’s 
Government intend going in regard to Manchuria. I expressed inability to give such 
information. 

I gather from his language that Japan cares about Manchuria only in so far as 
Newchwang property concerned. 

Any Russian encroachment on Corea would be resisted by Japan, and he feared in 
£uch a case that France would be obliged to support Russia with her fleet. 
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No. 68. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquees of hanadowne. 

St. Petersburg, March 26, 1901. 
F.O. Russia 1625. D. 8‘80 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 45.) Very Confidential. E. 10 p.m. 

Japanese Minister tells me that he had an interview with Count LamsdorfE 
yesterday, and under instructions told him the opinion of his Government as to the 
danger of separate agreements being concluded between China and any individual 
Power at this moment. He said that his Government, desirous as always to act in 
cordial relations with Russia, wished to tell him that Japanese as well as other Govern- 
ments had been asked by China for their good offices with regard to the draft agreement 
respecting Manchuria which she was being pressed to sign within a specified time. 
Some articles appeared to Japan to affect the sovereignty and integrity of China and 
also certain treaty rights of other Powers. They wished, therefore, to make the friendly 
proposal that the draft before signature should be considered by the treaty Powers 
acting together in Peking. Count LamsdorfE politely but firmly declined to entertain 
any such proposal, as this agreement, which solely concerned two independent States, 
must be concluded without the intervention of any other Powers. He could, however, 
give the Japanese Minister the official assurance that the proposed agreement did not 
affect the sovereignty or integrity of China in Manchuria nor the treaty ri^ts of any 
other Powers, and that it was of a provisional character and a necessary preliminary to 
the evacuation by the Russian troops, and he was anxious for its early signature in order 
to admit of its puhlieation and thus remove all the unjust suspicions which had been 
aroused by fake reports with regard to it. As Count LamsdorfE begged Japanese 
Minister to submit his report of this conversation to him before sending it to his 
Government, the latter has requested me to consider the information as strictly 
confidential for the present. 

[Paraphrased in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1986) CX, p. 148, last sentence omitted.] 


No. 64. 

Consul-General Fraser to the Marquess of hansdowne. 

F.O. China 1492. 

Tel, (No. Hanlwio, D. April 3, 1901. 

At an interview the Viceroy asked me to submit to your Lordship by telegraph 
his Excellency’s views on the subject of your Lordship’s telegram No. 3, of 1 April, 
as follows : — 

The Manchurian draft convention is not only so full of objectionable provisions 
that in the Viceroy’s opinion its satisfactoiy amendment is out of the question, but it is 
■‘a separate agreement with an individual Power.” To communicate the draft to the 
Foreign representatives at Peking would imply that it might possibly be accepted 
in some modified form. In addition to this objection the Court has been convinced by 
Li Hung-Chang that such publication of the text would be considered by Russia a 
casus belli. Seeing that, according to Li Hung-Chang, Russia announced that, failing 
the acceptance of her draft agreement ^vithin the time set by her, she would drop the 
question of restoring Manchuria to China, the Viceroy deems it preferable that the 
Chinese Plenipotentiaries be instructed officially to request the Ministers of the Powers 
at Peking to include in their deliberations the settlement of the situation in Manchuria. 

[15214] 
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It appears to his Excellency that by thus laying aside the proposed agreement China 
■would leave Eussia no pretext for exasperation with her and would likewise make It 
easier for Eussia to back out of the overbearing attitude that she has at present taken 
up. The requisite Enperial orders coidd, his Excellency is sure, be obtained if your 
Lordship approves of this step. 


No. 65. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir G. Scott. 

E.O. Eussia 1618. 

(No. 95.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 5, 1901. (^) 

The Russian Minister called to-day and handed to Sir T. Sanderson a communica- 
tion, copy of which is enclosed, announcing the intention of the Eussian Government 
not to proceed further with the Manchurian Agreement, but to await the development 
of events, remaining faithful to the programme which they had followed from the 
beginning. 

M. Lessar dwelt at some length on the exceptional position of Russia towards 
China, of her having been attacked by the latter and forced to occupy Manchuria, of 
her anxiety to bring the occupation to a speedy termination, and of the impossibility 
of submitting to the Ministers at Peking the special arrangements intended to effect 
that object. 

He thought that the Chinese would suffer in the end by their opposition to the 
Agreement, and made some observations as to the immense expense to which Russia 
had been put. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


(') [A similar communication was made by Baron Eokardstein on this day to Lord Lansdowne.] 


Enclosure in No. 65. 

Memorandum communicated hy Russian Embassy. 

E.O. Eussia 1634. April 5, 1901. 

II y a quelque temps le Gouvernement Imperial est entrd en pourparlers avec la 
Chine au sujet d’un Arrangement en vue de pouvoir proceder, des que les circonstances 
le permettraient, a I’accomplissement gradual de I’intention exprimde par la Russie de 
restituer la Mandchourie a la Chine. II est e'vident que dans ce but il etait indispensable 
de savoir a une certaine date s’il etait possible d’etablir d’un commun accord avec le 
Gouvernement Chinois les conditions de I’evacuation de'cette province. 

Comme il appert des renseignements re 9 UB, dans les circonstances actuelles un 
pareil accord, au lieu de servir de preuve manifeste des sentiments amicaux de la Eussie 
envers la Chine, pourrait causer k cette derniere de graves difficultds. Aussi le Cabinet. 
Imperial non settlement n’insiste pas aupres du Gouvernement Chinois sur la conclusion 
cie I’Arrangement, mais se refuse mSme k tous pourparlers ulterieurs a ce sujet, et 
inebranlablement fidMe au programme qu’il a poursuivi depths le commencement,, 
attendra avec calme le developpement des dvenements. 
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No. 66. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Satow. 

F.O. China 1482. Foreign Office, Apiil 5, 1901. 

Tel. (No. 101.) Confidential. D. 5’35 p.m. 

I leam from a confidential source that Russian Government does not intend to 
insist further on conclusion of Manchurian Agreement. 

I understand that they say that they wiU await development of events and adhere 
to programme already announced. 


No. 67. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Satow. 

F.O. China 1482. 

Tel, (No. 103. J Foreign Office, April 5, 1901. 

The Chinese Minister has communicated telegrams from the Viceroy at Nanking 
and from Sheng Taotai. 

The former states that he has communicated the draft agreement to the various 
Governments, and asks that His Majesty’s Government will request the Russian 
Government to submit it to arbitration. 

The latter states that the Russian Government are discussing the conversion of 
Manchuria into a Russian Province, and asks what steps China should take to prevent 
the execution of this threat. 

1 have informed the Chinese Minister that the strength of the Chinese Government 
IS to sit still, and that His Majesty’s Government would not help by interceding with 
Russia or suggesting arbitration. 

That His Majesty’s Government await the communication of the draft Agreement 
and that in the meanwhile, the fact of Russia remaining in Manchuria does not really 
alter the situatidn. that China has been wise in refusing to enter into separate agree- 
ments, and that, if she will invite the Powers to e.Kamine conjointly any Agreements of 
the sort, His Majesty’s Government would instruct you to join in considering it and the 
action which China should take. 

I repeated that the probable result of making one separate Agreement would be 
that other Powers would follow suit, and that each will have to take what it wants in 
order that it may not suffer relatively to the rest. 

Instruct Mr. Brenan to inform Viceroy and Sheng Taotai, and repeat to Tokyo. 


No. 68. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. Scott. 

F.O. Russia 1624. Foreign Office, April 5, 1901. 

Tel, (No. 92.) D. 7 5 p.m. 

The Russian Minister has made following communication. 

The Russian Government had entered into pourparlers with China for an arrange- 
ment under which the gradual restitution of Manchuria to China would have taken 
place. 

It appeared, however, that such an arrangement instead of serving as a proof of 
Russia’s friendliness to China might cause her great difficulties. 

The Russian Government therefore not only does not insist on the conciusicn of 
the arrangement but declines anv future pourparlers on this subject. 

Russia remains imalterably faithful to the programme pursued from the beginning 
and awaits the development of events. 


E 2 


[15214] 
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No. 69. 

The Marquess 0 / Lansdowne to Consul-General Fraser. 

F.O. China 1492. 

Tel. (No. 5.) Foreign Office, April 5, 1901. 

Your telegi’am oi 3rd instant (Manchurian Agreement). We are in entire agree- 
ment with the Vicero}' as to the object to be attained and he should advise the Court 
as he thinks best in regard to procedure to be followed. 

The esential thing is that the Court should not sanction the draft agreement with 
Eussia until it has been examined by the Foreign Eepresentatives in Conference at 
Peking. 

Inform the Viceroy and repeat your telegram and my answer to Peking and Tokyo. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. 127.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 5, 1901. 

Baron Eckardstein made the following communication to-day for the confidential 
information of His Majesty’s Government : — 

The Eussian Ambassador at Berlin called at the German Foreign Office yesterday 
afternoon, and made, under instructions from his Government, a statement to the 
effect that the Eussian Government had the intention, by the Agreement with China, 
to arrange for the gradual retrocession of Manchuria. 

Meanwhile, however, the Eussian Government had learnt that the Agreement 
had given rise to the spreading of false reports, and caused, therefore, some uneasiness. 
This Agreement, which was to have been a proof of the friendly sentiments of Eussia 
towards the Celestial Empire, would, therefore, only have caused trouble to China. 
Having regard to this consideration, the Eussian Government did not intend to insist 
any further on the conclusion of the Agreement, and would not continue the 
negotiations on the subject. Eussia would await with calmness the dei’elopment of 
matters, and adhere at the same time to her programme which she had aheady 
announced. 

The Eussian Ambassador gave Baron Eichthofen to understand that an announce- 
ment of Eussian policy in China would shortly be published in the “ Official 
Messenger.” 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 71. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Tokyo, April 6, 1901. 

F.O. Japan 542. D. 5‘50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 16.) Secret. E. lO'SO p.m. 

My telegram No. 14. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me of a conversation he had with Eussian 
Minister on the 4th instant. Latter requested views of Japanese Government in 
detail respecting Count Lamsdorff’s answer to their representations regarding 
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Manchurian Agreement. Foreign Minister said he could not give views of his Govern- 
ment, but if Eussian Minister made a special request he would give him his own 
private views. Russian Minister assenting, M. Kato said these representations having 
been made at the request of China, one of the two independent States negotiating the 
agreement, Japan could not be accused of meddling, and for Russia to refuse even 
to consider suggestions made in a friendly spirit was a severe rebuff calculated to 
l«id to a breach of diplomatic relations, and could, if Japan’s intentions were not 
so pacific, be taken very seriously. 

Secondly, when after the Chinese war, Japan was in possession of portion of 
South Manchuria, Russia stated that continued possession of such territory would 
interfere with the independence of Corea and was calculated to disturb the peace of 
the Far East. Russia now by this agreement proposed to enter into possession of the 
whole of' Manchuria. 

Thirdly, the conditions of the Manchurian agreement, which agreement was in 
possession of the Japanese Government would most certainly affect the sovereignty 
of China and her treaty rights with other Powers. 

Russian Minister made no reply. 

Though above are M. Kato’s private views I think they are shared by rest of 
Cabinet. 


Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1620. 

(No. 94.) Very Confidential. Berlin, R. Ajyril 11, 1901. 

My Lord, R. Apri? 15, 1901. 

The Special Mission, under the Duke of Abercorn, to announce the King’s 
accession, arrived in Berlin on the night of the 7th instant, and was received in a 
special audience by the Emperor at noon on the 9th instant and entertained by His 
Majesty at dinner on the evening of the same day. 

I had later the honour of an Audience of His Majesty for the purpose of present- 
ing the Letter by which the King accredited me as his Ambassador to His Majesty, 
when I ventm'ed to express the hope that His Majesty would approve the passage in 
the Royal Letter in which the King had refeiTed to my conduct heretofore as having 
met with His Majesty’s approval. 

The Emperor, who was personally most gi-acious and cordial, deigned to express 
his satisfaction at my reappointment because he was always able to speak to me 
perfectly freely and openly. This remark which was addressed quite as much to 
Baron von Richthofen, who was present at the Audience, as it was to me, was probably 
made intentionally to prepare me for what was coming. 

I thanked His Majesty for his kindness in speaking openly and freely to me, 
and also for allowing me to answer in an equally open manner, and His Majesty then 
proceeded to act up to his words by indulging in a severe criticism of His Majesty’s 
Government ■with whom he was sorely disappointed. They not only invariably 
rejected any suggestion he might make, but they would not even answer the questions 
he put to them with regard to their policy in the Far East. It was painful to him 
to see the diminution of England’s prestige which was merely due to the fact that 
His Majesty’s Government would not take advantage of the opportunities offered to 
them. They had displeased the Japanese who now felt that they could not count upon 
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ibe support of England against Russia. Was it likely His Majesty asked that so’ 
favourable an opportunity for resisting the encroachments of Russia would occur again? 
At present the Japanese forces in the Far East were superior to those of Russia, but 
the latter would be continually increased and three years hence Russia would be supreme. 
It would then be too late, and His Majesty’s Government would find that Englisih 
prestige and influence was gone. This would certainly be the case unless His Majesty’s 
Government bestirred themselves and ceased to believe the assm'ances which Count 
LamsdorfE gave to His Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, who received them 
with implicit faith. He had been deeply Rm-t to learn that one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, and one for whom he had hitherto entertained a kindly feeling, had 
recentlj' expressed a suspicion that His Majesty might have entered into some secret 
arrangement with Russia, and considering all the efforts he had made to bring about 
friendly relations with England he could only regard this suspicion as an insult. It 
seemed, however, that he was to be distrusted whilst Count LamsdorfE was to be 
believed, and what would be the result? Russia was advancing all along the line, 
she had already secured a position of influence in Persia which formerly belonged 
to England, and very shortly she would make her appearance in the Persian Gulf, 
and then His Majesty expected to be told by his English friends that it was all hie 
fault. 

I did not attempt to stem His Majesty’s torrent of eloquence or to enter into 
a discussion with His Majesty, and after some ineffectual attempts to ascertain the 
name of the Minister who had been unfortunate enough to incur His Majesty’s 
displeasure — ^a point on which he declined to satisfy my curiosity — said I should 
not fail to report His Majesty’s language to your Lordship as faithfully as I could, 
even to the extent of repeating textually some of the expressions he had. used and 
I turned the conversation by asking permission to deliver a personal message with 
which the King had charged me on my taking leave of His Majesty at Frankfurt at 
the conclusion of his recent visit to the Empress Frederick. 

After presenting some recently arrived members of my staff to the Emperor and 
subsequently to the Empress who held a ‘ ‘ cercle ’ ’ in the adjoining room, I had the 
honour of being invited to join the Emperor and several of his guests in the smoking 
room. Here again His Majesty renewed the conversation with much animation. He 
reminded me of the assurances given by Russia with regard to Khiva and Merv, 
assurances which were accepted in England as a security against a further Russian 
advance towards India. Now Russia was on the Pamirs on the very frontier of India. 
She would continue advancing and England did nothing to stop her. This gave me 
the opportunity of asking His Majesty what he considered we ought to have done. 
He replied that if England did not understand her own business it was not for him to 
dictate her policy but it was painful to him to see the diminution of the influence and 
prestige of England which in his opinion was due to the neglect of His Majesty’s 
Government to take advantage of their opportunities. 

His Majesty told me that the Russian Ambassador in announcing the decision 
of his Government not to press for the signature of the Manchurian Agi’eement, had 
observed to Baron von Richthofen with rather a jaunty air that the policy of being 
friends with England did not seem to have brought much advantage to Germany 
but had been met with the very excellent reply that Germany’s policy was dictated 
solely by German interests. 

His Majesty also alluded to the Anglo-German Agreement which he called the 
Yangtse Agreement, and which I must know perfectly well was not intended to apply 
to Manchuria, and he referred to a conversation which he had had with your Lordship 
when he was in England in which he though^ he had made it clear that, in the event 
of complications arising in the Far East, he intended to observe a benevolent but 
strict neutrality and he had certainly understood at the time that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to do more than that. 

During the whole of these two conversations His Majesty’s manner was most 
friendly and cordial, and his language though strong did not betray any gigna of 
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anger. The impression left upon my mind is that His Majesty regrets that His 
Majesty’s Government did not afford more active encouragement to the Japanese 
and that he is really distressed at Ireing treated with suspicion. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 73. 

Sir T. H. Sanderson to Sir E. Satow. 

Private.f*) jpril 12, 1901. 

You will be pleased to read that according to Lamsdorff there never was any 
draft of a Manchurian Agreement but only a progi’amme of points to be discussed. 
Beally the Eussians are occasionally, to use their own term, colossal. 

They are very friendly at this moment, notwithstanding their check. T fancy 
&e Czar is all in favour of working on a good understanding with us, and has 
impressed this on his Ministers — and it would be much the beet plan if it could be 
managed. But I am afraid the military party wdll take any opportunity to give us 
a nasty one. 

(M From the private papers of Sir E. Satow. 


No. 74. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
i'.O. Germany (Prussia) 1620. 

(No. 95.) Very Confidential. Berlin, D. April 12, 1901. 

My Lord, E. April 15, 1901. 

I had a long conversation last night with Baron von Eichthofen whom I met 
at an entertainment given by the Duke of Abercorn. He told me that the Emperor 
had given him an account of his conversation with mo on the previous evening at a 
portion only of which he had been present, and 1 was gratified to find that His Majesty’s 
account agreed entirely with my recollection of the conversation as reported in my 
preceding despatch. 

Baron von Eichthofen asked me what I thought of His Majesty’s language. 
I replied that I was grateful for the gracious and friendly remarks which His Majesty 
had made to me personally, but that it was evident that His Majesty was very much 
displeased with the King’s Government, as far as I could judge for not going to war 
with Eussia. 

Baron von Eichthofen said that he did not understand that the Emperor had any 
idea of war between England and Eussia but had probably thought that a firmer 
support of Japan by His Majesty’s Government w'ould have led to more satisfactory 
results. On my asking whether he really believed that Eussia would have evacuated 
Manchuria without being forcibly compelled to do so, hie Excellency shrugged hie 
shoulders and observed that Japan had a stronger force in China than Eussia. He 
thought however that what had most deeply impressed the Emperor and had led to 
such severe criticism was the report that an English Minister had expressed distrust of 
him. This was especially painful to His Majesty after the efforts he had made to 
establish friendly relations with us. 

I observed that I had given prominence to this point in the telegram which I had 
addressed to your Lordship and would certainly bear it in mind in the detailed report 
of the conversation as I understood that it might have had considerable weight with 
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the EuBsian Government which may satisfy Freni h financiers and thereby facilitate 
the raising of a Japanese loan in Paris. I gather that it is hoped at the Ministry for 
P’oreign Affairs that the presence of the Marquis Ito in St. Petersburgh may facilitate 
an arrangement between the Japanese and Russian Governments by which Japanese 
obstruction to Russian projects in Manchuria may be mthdrawn in consideration for 
Concessions to Japan in Corea. 

I have, &c. 

CHARLES HARDINGE. 

[ED. NOTE , — The developments in regard to Manchuria during 1902 and up to April 1903 
are ^equately given in Accounts and Papers. 1904 (Cd. 1936) OX, pp. 166-204.] 


SOTE ON THE BOXEB MOVEMENT. 

[The private correspondence of Sir E. Satow here subjoined illustrates certain phases of the 
Boxer settlement, of which there is a reasonably full amount in the Parliamentary Papers.] 

Sir T. H. Sanderson to Sir E. Satow. 

March 1, 1901. 

“ I think you have got through it aU remarkably well, although you made the blood freeze in 
the veins of some of us by the suggestion of turning the whole matter over to a European 
Conference. Those who have gone through that form of discussion look upon what you are 
enduring a? preferable, particularly as the suffering in that ease is vicarious. There are two 
points to be borne in mind (1) that a European Conference is useful for putting on record, or 
sometimes for bringing into shape, conclusions arrived at by a majority of the Powers — ^though 
the process may even then be very tedious — ^but that it is a very bad machinery for arriving at 
conclusions. (2) That a Conference in Europe in present circumstances would result in a secondary 
Conference sitting at Peking, ,(nd that each would constantly be referring to the other. Doomsday 
would find them both still sitting.” 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

March 23, 1901. 

Tientsin. ” In my opinion the action of the [British] Military Authorities in commencing to 
construct a siding across the disputed ground without a previous written understanding with the 
Eussians was ex&emely imprudent. 

Sir E, Satow to Sir F. Bertie. 

April 11, 1901. 

“Here we hoped that the Governments would have put their heads together an agreed to 
the principles on which war claims should be estimated. But that does not seem to have been 
done and the result is Germany including in her bill medals she is going to distribute and pensions 
to widows and orphans of soldiers, Japan asking for naval expenditure, Japan do [i.c., pensions 
tc widows and orphans of soldiers]. 

Sir T, H. Sanderson to Sir E, Satow. 

April 12, 1901. 

“ The German Emperor who has 1 believe been very excitable since his accident is apparently 
furious with us for not having got into a quarrel with Russia over the business, and obviously that 
would have suited the Germans very well.” 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Satow. 

May 31, 1901. 

“ 1 would humour the Japanese as much as possible. They are I am afraid a little sore, and 
perhaps not unnaturally. I wish I could help them financially, but it would be very difficult 
ior us to guarantee their share of the bonds for them. 

. . . . “ 1 see that the German Emperor has with characteristic impetuosity assured the world 
that ‘ peace has been concluded. ' ” 


(') [This refers to the Tien-tsin incident, when there was a conflict between British and 
Russian troops.] 
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Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 


June 20, 1901. 

'• One may fairly say that, but for the British-Indian and Japanese contingents the inmates 
of the Legations would almost certainly have been starved out before the arrival of the relieving 
columns.” 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

July 6, 1901. 

‘‘If it is true that Lessar is to succeed him (de GiersJ we may revive the idea of a general 
modus vivendi with Russia which, in my humble opinion, was so unfortunately frustrated by the 
New Chuang railway loan scheme, in which as it would seem from Li’s remarks .... we were 
made a catspaw of by China and the political banker Mr. Hillier of Peking." 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

August 29, 1901. 

‘ ‘ There is every indication that once the present negotiations are over the poUoy of demanding 
concessions of China, all of which tend in the direction of disintegration, will be reverted to. It 
was this and not any missionary difficulties, that caused the anti-foreign outburst of last year.” 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Satow. 

July 20, 1902. 

*' It is a nuisance to find that the weakness of the Chinese Government and the unscrupulous 
machinations of the Russians prevent us from clinching your agreements.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ANGLO-GERMAN NEGOTIATIONS OF 1901. 


^EDITORIAL NOTE . — Some of the documents printed in this chapter were preserved 
separately at the Foreign Office; others were in the ordinary files at the Eeoord Office. No 
other material relating to an alliance during 1901 has been found. The Anglo-German 
discussions of this period are described in Eckardstein’s Erinnerungen, 2nd edn., Vol. II, 
chapters 1.3-15, and G.P. XVI, chapter 106, and XVTI, chapter 109. Dining a visit to Ohatsworth, 
the 18th-17th January, 1901, Baron Eokardstein was assured by Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke of 
Devonshire that the time for ‘‘ splendid isolation” was over; that England desired to settle all 
pending questions, especially Morocco and the Far East, in co-operation with the Triple or the 
Dual Alliance; that unlike some of their colleagues they would prefer the former; and that, failing 
agreement with the Triple Alliance, they would turn to France and Russia. The latter alternative 
was scouted by Baron Holstein and Count Bulow, who counselled the Emperor not to commit 
himself during his visit to England for the funeral of Queen Victoria. On the 7th February, 
Lord Lansdowne asked Baron Eokardstein whether Germany would join Great Britain and Japan 
in attempting to check Russia’s aggressive action in China (see No. 43, p. 35), but the 
German Government was not disposed to antagonise Russia without substantial securities and 
compensations. 

Lord Lansdowne ’s account of the conversation of the 18th March attributes the suggestion 
of an alliance to Baron Eokardstein, while the latter’s report (G.P. XVII, 41-2) gives the initiative 
to the Foreign Minister. Baron Eckardstein, however, declares in his LebenserinneTungen 
[2nd edn., 1920] II, 280-1, that on the 16th March, when he was Lord Lansdowne ’s guest at 
dinner, he gave his host a strong hint to come out with an offer of alliance, saying : ” If there were 
a defensive alliance covering aU eventualities, Germany would of course be in a position to localise a 
war between Russia and Japan by influencing France.” This passage, he adds, was omitted from 
his telegram to Baron Holstein lest that eccentric should denounce him for going too far. 

We have found no record of the interview with Count Hatzfeldt on the 22nd March (G.P. XVII, 
46-48), when Lord Lansdowne asked the Ambassador whether he believed that his Government 
would be willing to make a defensive treaty with England. If so, would Germany prefer a 
simple defensive alliance or one merely covering an attack by two or more Powers’? Should it be 
secret or submitted to Parliament, and should Japan be taken into consideration? On the 
24th March, Count Bulow suggested that England should join the Triple Alliance, that the casus 
jcsderis should be an attack by two Powers, that the Treaty should be made public, and that 
Japan might not care to join a purely defensive alliance. The German materials relating to 
the negotiations between 1898 and 1901 are summarised and discussed in Eugen Fischer’s 
volume, Holstein’s Grosses Nein [1925].] 


No. 77. 

The Marqvess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

P.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. .) Very Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 18, 1901. 

I had some conversation to-day with Baron Eckardstein on the subject of the 
correspondence which has recently taken place between the German and British 
Governments in regard to the action which the two Powers might take should Eussia 
and Japan go to war. 

I told Baron Eckardstein that your Excellency’s telegram No. 17 of the 14th instant 
made it evident to us that the Japanese Minister at Berlin had misapprehended the 
purport of Herr von Miihlberg’s statement to him. and that the German Government 
did not contemplate anything more than neutrality in the event supposed, and 
certainly not any action which would have the effect of keeping a third Power in check. 

I added that Count Bulow’e speech, which proclaimed the fact that in Germany’s 
estimation the Anglo-German Agreement had no reference to Manchuria, seemed to me 
to emphasise what T had just said, and to put an end to any idea which might have been 
entertained as to the possibility of England and Germany combining for the purpose of 
“ keeping a ring ” for Russia and Japan. 
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Baron Eckarclstein said that he did not differ from me, and that, speaking for 
himself only, he thought that no proposal of the above kind was likely to find favour 
at this moment. 

On the other hand, he believed that the German Government, while averse from an 
agreement entered into solely with reference to the present situation in China, would 
entertain favourably the idea of an understanding of a more durable and extended 
character with this country. 

The kind of arrangement which he contemplated might be described as a purely 
defensive alliance between the two Powers, directed solely against France and Eussia. 

So long as Germany or England Avere attacked by one only of the other two Powers 
the Alliance would not operate, but if either Germany or England had to defend itself 
against both France and Eussia, Germany would have to help England, or England 
Germany, as the ease might be. 

He thought England, which had scattered and vulnerable possessions all over the 
world, was more likely to require help than Germany. 

I told Baron Eckardstein that the proximity of Eussia to Germany along so 
extensive a frontier made the situation of Germany quite as vulnerable as ours. His 
project was a novel and very far-reaching one, which would require careful examination, 
and which obviously I could not encourage without reference to my colleagues. 

I said that, assuming the two Powers to be agreeable in principle to such a 
transaction, I saw at first sight no small difficulty in giving effect to it. Such a 
contract seemed to me to entail the adoption of an identic foreign policy by both Powers 
in all their external relations, because every complication in which one of the two 
might become involved might drag the other into the quarrel. It occurred to me. 
moreover, that it was far from easy to distinguish between the case in which a country 
was acting on the defensive and the ease in which it was not. The first blow might be 
leai’rggn in self-defence; or. convereely, an attack might be brought on by political 
action Oi a deliberately provocative character. How were our mutual obligations to be 
defined so as to meet all such cases fairly? 

Baron Eckardstein was careful to assure me that his suggestion was not made 
under instructions, but I feel no doubt that he ha.s been desired to sound me. 

[I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNB.] 


Xo. 78. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lausdoirne. 

Berlin, D. March 23, 1901. 
(Tel.) Private. E. March 23, 1901. 

Your private telegram of yesterday. I cannot believe that Eckardstein would have 
suggested an alliance without authority. The idea is an old one dating back to August 
1898 when I had a conversation with the Emperor to which he has more than once 
alluded as an arrangement. ”(E I w’iU make enquiries and in the meantime I would 
suggest that Eckardstein should be reminded of a conversation I had with the Emperor 
in December 1898 in the course of which His Majesty endorsed Count Hatzfeldt’s 
opinion that no formal alliance beriveen England and Germany was necessary because 
if it became advisable for them- to take common action the necessary arrangements 
could be made in a very short time. See my despatch No. 338 of 21st December, 1898. (-) 


(1) [V. supra Vol. I, No. 122, pp. 100-1.] 
(®) [y. supra Vol. I, No. 125, pp. 102-4.] 
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No. 79. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. 110a.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 29, 1901. 

I told Baron Eckardstein to-day that, owing to the Prime Minister’s illness, I 
had been unable to make any further progress with the discussion of the subject which 
he had mentioned to me on the 18th March, as recorded in my despatch of that date, 
and on a subsequent occasion. I knew that Lord Salisbury’s attitude towards the 
proposal was one of caution, and I therefore felt that without instructions from him 
I could not safely say much. 

But I was aware, from conversation with' my colleagues, that while on the one 
hand they cordially desired that there should be a good and well-assured understanding 
between England and Germany, directed towards the maintenance of peace and mutual 
protection against aggressive combinations on the part of other Powers, they regarded 
with a certain amount of apprehension the idea of an international arrangement of the 
somewhat indefinite but very far-reaching character which he had suggested to me. If 
the matter was to be advanced we ought to endeavour to form a more precise conception 
of the contingencies for which we desired to provide. There was one which he and I 
had already discussed, that of Japan going to war with Russia and being threatened 
by a combination of that Power with Prance. His proposal, as T had understood it, 
would not have provided for such a contingency, but only for cases in which either we 
or Germany were attacked by both Powers. 

Baron Eckardstein said that in his view, if the proposed defensive a nee were 
to be entered into, it would virtually involve joint action in the case 
supposed. 

He told me, however, that he did not think the present moment propitious for 
pursuing the subject further. There was a certain amount of anti-British feeling at 
this moment in ^ferlin, and the temper of the Reichstag was irritable. Having regard 
to this and to Lord Salisbury’s illness, he thought it wiser to leave matters alone for 
awhile. He was probably going to Berlin, and would speak to me again shotild the 
prospect become more favourable, perhaps after the Easter holidays. 

I acquiesced, merely adding that I wished him and those with whom he was 
acting to know that his proposal had not been regarded with indifference or 
contemptuously put aside. 

[I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE.] 


No. 80; 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir F. Lascelles. 

P.O. Germany (Prussia) 1518. 

(No. 131a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 9, 1901. 

Baron Eckardstein told me to-day, with reference to our conversation on the 
29tii ultimo, recorded in my despatch of that date, that, from information received, 
he believed that the time had again become opportune for discussing the question of a 
defensive alliance between Great Britain and Germany. 
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I said that, until Lord Salisbury’s return, I could not undertake to advance the 
consideration of this important subject. 

I am, &c. 

[LANSDOWNE.] 

[Baron Bckaivls'tein s telegram to Count Holstein on the 10th April, LebenseTinnerungen 
[2nd edn., 1920], II, 335, does not mention this exchange of opi-ion.] 


No. 81. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

Private. 

My dear Lascelles, Boxoood, April 13, 1901. 

I thought it worth while to repeat to you by telegram the substance of 
Eckardstein’s remarks as to your conversation with the Emperor. It is not always 
easy to determine how much of Eckardstein’s communications are de son propre cm. 
On this occasion the impression left on my mind was that he had been told to say 
something of the sort to me, probably as a corrective of the Emperor’s outburst. That 
performance was certainly difficult to Justify. H.I.M. must have known that if we 
had wished to take a decided line as to Manchuria, Billow's speech would have done 
more to discourage us than anything else which could have happened. But the 
“ unmitigated noodles ” must not be too quick to resent these singular ebullitions. 

To come back to Eckardstein. That person, having seen the discomfiture of 
Stuebel, is now quite inclined to make the running again on his own account. He 
tells me that in his belief the time has once more become favourable for the discussion 
of the projects which he broached to me a few weeks ago for a defensive alliance 
between Great Britain and Germany, restiicted to the contingency in which either 
Power might be threatened by a combination of other Powers. I told him that in 
Lord Salisbury’s absence I could not take up so grave a question. He said that he 
understood this, and that all that had passed between us was quite unofficial, and that 
I must not suppose that the Emperor knew all about the communication which he was 
now making to me. I replied that I was perfectly aware that this conversation, like 
those which had preceded it. was unofficial, hut that I was not sure whether I was 
to infer that his advances were made without any encouragement on the part of tlie 
Emperor. I had on the contrary formed an impressioji that H.M. Government had 
been sounded upon the subject of the proposed alliance with the unofficial concurrence 
of the Emperor. Eckardstein “ hummed and ha’d” a good deal over this and finally 
replied that what had been done had been done with the knowledge of persons very 
near the Emperor, and who had means of Judging H.I.M. ’s ideas. He mentioned 
Holstein (have I spelt it right?) as one of these persons. This is perhaps worth 
passing on to you. I doubt whether much will come of the project. In principle 
the idea is good enough. But when each side comes, if it ever does, to formulate its 
terms, we shall break down : and I know Lord Salisbury regards the scheme with, 
to say the least, suspicion. 

I shall be curious to see what Germany says to the American proposal. I fear 
they will have none of it. But unless the Powers will agree to a rough and ready 
compromise of the sort, I foresee an interminable wrangle, and an indefinite postpone- 
ment of the withdrawal of the allied forces. 

I should like to settle the indemnity question on moderate lines, without a 
guaranteed loan, and without touching the Maritime Customs save for the purpose of 
securing a real 5 per cent, instead of the lower rates now obtaining. Then withdraw 
all troops except those necessary to ensure the safety of the Legations — and then — 
as a new chapter in the story — take up the question of financial reform, regularisation 
of U-lc'm, abolition of Manchu pensions, &c., coupled with a substantial addition to 
the Tariff. 
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Stuebel wae certainly not snubbed. I saw him twice — once for nearly an hour — 
and was most civil to him. I don’t know whether Frank Bertie’s logic was too 
unsparing for the Doctor’s taste. (’1 Things in Morocco look ugly. Do you hear 
anything? 

Tours sincerely, 

L. 

(') [Dr. Stuebel, Director of the Colonial Section of the German Foreign Office had visited 
London to discuss the raising of the Chinese maritime customs and German claims for 
compensation in South .Africa.] 

[ED. 'SOTE . — tVe have found no report of Lord Lansdowne’s conversation on the 15th May, 
or of his reported suggestion that both parties should put on paper the draft of a Treaty. This 
assertion is made on the 17th May (G.P. XVII. 57—60). and signed by Count Hatzfeldt, but the 
conversation of the 15th must have been with Baron Echardstein. For Count Hatzfeldt’s report 
of the interview of the 23rd May, see G.P. XVII, 65-7.] 


The Marquess of Lansdovme to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

Dear Lord Salisbury, May 24, 1901. 

Please read the enclosed note of my conversation with the German Ambassador 
on the question of an Anglo-German Alliance. 

If I remember right, you intended the project to be discussed by yourself, Balfour, 
Beach, Chamberlain, Devonshire and myself. 

Tou will no doubt convene us or instruct me to do so. 

.ind you may wish papers prepared. 

Perhaps you will let the above members of the Cabinet see this last memo, when 
you have read it, or shall I print and distribute it? We printed ray first paper. 

Yours sincerely, 

LANSDOWNE. 

Enclosure in No. 82. 

Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

May 24, 1901. 

At the time when the Prime Minister was about to leave England, and during his 
absence, Baron Eckardstein several times recurred to the subject of an Anglo-German 
Alliance or understanding, mentioned in the Very Secret paper which I submitted to 
some of my colleagues on the 20th March. 

I told him that until Lord Salisbury's return it was impossible that the matter 
could be taken into consideration. 

On the occasion of one of these interviews, Baron Eckardstein mentioned 
incidentally that Auetria and Italy would have to be included in such an arrangement 
as he had proposed. 

I said that this seemed to me a most important point. We had, I reminded him, 
until then, been discussing the possibility of a purely defensive alliance between 
England and Germany, against any other two Powers, and I had said to him that in 
juy view the objection to such an arrangement was that this country might find iteelf 
dragged into a quarrel in w'hich we had no concern, and which might have been in fact 
provoked by our ally, whose external policy might be quite beyond our control, although 
that ally was ostensibly defending itself from attack. These objections could, I thought, 
ije urged with infinitely greater force if we were asked to enter into similar obligations 
to .\ustria and Italy as well as to Germany. 

On the 23rd instant I had an interview with Count Hatzfeldt, whom (until the 
20th instant) I had not seen for a long time, and who had expressed a desire to discuss 
this question with me. Baron Eckardstein had evidently repeated to him what I had 
said as to the extension of the Agreement to Austria and Italy. As to this. Count 
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Hatzfeldt said that, in his opinion, the foreign policy of Germany must always be based 
upon the closest intimacy with Austria. To his mind the idea of throwing Austria over 
was “ n^faste.” What it really came to was this. There would be two “ unities ” — 
one consisting of Great Britain and her numerous Colonies — ^the other of the members 
of the Triple Alliance, and the Agreement, if it was to be made at all, must be between 
the two groups. 

Was I then, I said, to understand that the proposal was simply that we should 
join the Triple Alliance? Count Hatzfeldt answered in the affirmative. 

We ought, he thought, to examine the bases of that alliance, and consider how far 
they suited our purpose, 

I said that I was under the impression that the actual details of that alliance had 
not been communicated to us, and I was not sure that we were sufficiently informed 
as to its terms. 

Count Hatzfeldt replied that there was nothing very mysterious about the Agree- 
ment in question. He had not got it by him, but it was perfectly natural that we 
should desire to consider the actual text. 

During the conversation which followed. I dwelt upon the great difficulty of 
distinguishing clearly between the eases in which one of the allies might be attacked 
and those in which it might be defending itself. I also said that it seemed to me to 
follow' from any such arrangements that each of the allies would have a right to claim 
a voice in guiding and controlling the external policy of the others. 

I was afraid that in this country there would be a great reluctance to allow our 
liberty of action in regard to questions of foreign policy to be restricted in this manner. 

Count Hatzfeldt did not deny that these inconveniences might result. We could 
not, however, expect to reap all the advantages of such an arrangement as he had 
proposed, without some corresponding disadvantages. Were we, he asked, prepared to 
continue our present “ isolement ”? We must be alive to the dangers which it invoked. 
If we recognised them, it was for our interest to join one of the two great groups into 
which the European Powers were divided. We might try Russia if we liked, ‘ ‘ mais 
cela vous codtera eher.” As for Germany, if nothing should come of these overtures, 
she might find herself obliged to look elsewhere for alliances. He begged that I would 
not consider that when he said this he was using the language of menace, but the 
friction which existed between Germany and Russia was most inconvenient to his 
country, and it was a matter of notoriety that Russia could be easily “squared.” 

I promised Count Hatzfeldt that now that the Prime Minister had returned I would 
again lav the matter before him. 

L. 


No. 83. 

The Marquees of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. . 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1519. 

(No. 193a.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 24, 1901. 

In my despatches of the 18th and 29th March and 9th April I have recorded 
conversations w'ith Baron Eckardstein in which the latter unofficially pressed on my 
attention the project of an Anglo-German Alliance. 

In one of our interview's on this subject, which have recently been renewed by 
him, Baron Eckardstein mentioned incidentally that Austria and Italy would have to be 
included in such an arrangement as he proposed. 

I said that this seemed to me an important point [The rest is identical in 

wording with the preceding Memorandum.] 

I am, &c. 

[LANSDOWNE.] 


[15214] 


r 
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No. 84. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Baron Eckardstein. 

My dear Eckardstein, May 24, 1901. 

I should have told you yesterday if there had not been persons present that my 
interesting and instructive conversation with the Ambassador in no ways diminished my 
desire to be favoured with the memorandum which you were good enough to 
jjromise me. 

You may rely on my discretion in using it and on my undertaking to treat it as a 
private communication between yourself and mj'self. 

Yours sincerely. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 85. 


Memorandum by Sir T. H. Sanderson. 

May 27. 1901. 

I have sketched the outlines of a Convention of the kind which suggested itself 
at the end of our conversation on Thursday. It is, of course, open to many criticisms, 
but it may be useful for you to have something tangible to look at and to cut about. 

I do not think you can really go far in questions of wording until you either have 
Eckardstein’s memorandum or have seen the documents which Hatzfeldt proposes to 
show you. 

The observations which occur to me at present are : — 

There must be a certain amount of qualifying words to prevent either Party from 
being dragged into a quarrel of which it disapproves, and in which it would not have 
the necessary amount of popular support. 

These qualifications are likely to be the cause of serious dispute — and the Germans 
will be much less scrupulous in making use of them to throw us over than we can be in 
leaving them in the lurch. Our public opinion would not allow it — ^theirs would. 

However the Convention may be worded, it seems to me that it will practically 
amount to a guarantee to Germany of the provinces conquered from France, and that 
is the way in which the French will look at it. I do not see exactly what Germany will 
guarantee to us. 

There should perhaps be some arrangement that neither Party should have the 
right to call upon the other to increase its armaments, but that would find its place 
more properly in some naval and military Agreement of a subsidiary kind. 

T. H. S. 


May 27, 1901. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 85. 


Draft Convention. 

H.M. the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor 
of India, and H.M. the German Emperor, disclaiming all aggressive intentions, and 
with the object of ensuring as far as possible the maintenance of the status quo, and 
of the general peace of Europe have resolved to conclude a defensive Alliance and 
have for that purpose appointed as their Plenipotentiaries : 


Who, &c., have agreed upon the following Articles : — 


Article I. 

If, while pursuing the policy described in the Preamble of the present Convention, 
one of the High Contracting Parties should be involved in war with another Power 
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for the defence of its- legitimate interests, or in consequence of a defensive alliance 
contracted by it and made known to the other High Contracting Party, the said other 
High Contracting Party engages to maintain an attitude not less favourable than that 
of strict neutrality, and to take such pacific measures as may appear to it to be 
practicable for the purpose of preventing other Powers from attacking its Ally. 

Abticle n. 

Should, however, any other Power join unprovoked in hostile measures against 
the High Contracting Party so involved in war, the other High Contracting Party 
engages to come to the assistance of its Ally thus attacked, to support it so far as 
necessary and practicable with all its forces and not to make peace except with the 
concurrence of its Ally. 

Article HI. 

This Convention shall remain in force for five years from the date of its 
signature at the expiration of which period it shall be open to renewal for a similar 
period. Notice of revision or of a desire to terminate the Agreement shall be given 
by either party a year before the expiration of this period. 


Article TV. 

It is agreed that this Convention shall not apply to any questions arising in the 
American Continent or involving war with the United States. 


Ratification clause. 


Article V. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 85. 

Amended Draft Convention. 

H.M. the King of the U.K. of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India, and 
H.M. the German Emperor, disclaiming all aggressive intentions, and with the object 
of ensuring as far as possible the maintenance of the statue quo and of the general 
peace of Europe, have resolved to conclude a defensive alliance, and have for that 
purpose appointed as their Plenipotentiaries : 

Who, &e., have agreed upon the following Ai'ticles : — 


Article I. 

If one of the High Contracting Parties, in the defence of its legitimate interests, 
or in consequence of a defensive alliance contracted by it and previously 
communicated to the other High Contracting Party, should become involved in war 
with another Power, the other High Conti-acting Party engages to maintain an 
attitude not less favourable than that of strict neutrality, and to take such pacific 
measures as may be in its power to prevent other Powers from joining in hostDities 
■against its Ally. 

Article II. 

Should any other Power join without provocation in hostilities against the High 
Contracting Party so involved in war, the other High Contracting Party engages to 
come to the assistance of its Ally, to conduct the war in common, and only to make 
peace in mutual agreement with it, 

[15-214] F 2 
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Articlb III. 

It is agreed that this Convention shall not apply to questions on the American 
Continent, nor bind either High Contracting Party to join in hostilities against the 
United States of America. 

Abticle IV. 

This Convention shall remain in force for five years from the date of its 
signature, at the expiration of which period it may be renewed for a similar term. 
Notice of a desire for its termination or revision shall be given by either Party a year 
before its expiration. 

Abticle V. 

Batification clause. 


No. 86. 

Memorandum hy the Marquess of Salisbury. 

May 29, 1901. 

This is a proposal for including England within the bounds of the Triple Alliance. 
I understand its practical effect to be : — 

1. If England were attacked by two Powers — say France and Eussia — Germany, 

Austria, and Italy would come to her assistance. 

2. Conversely, if either Austria, Germany, or Italy were attacked by Prance 

and Eussia, or, if Italy were attacked by France and Spain, England 
must come to the rescue. 

Even assuming that the Powers concerned were all despotic, and could promise 
anything they pleased, with a full confidence that they would be able to perform the 
promise, I think it is open to much question whether the bargain would be for om- 
advantage. The liability of having to defend the German and Austrian frontiers 
against Russia is heavier than that of having to defend the British Isles against France. 
Even, therefore, in its most naked aspect the bargain would be a bad one for this 
country. Count Hatzfeldt speaks of om’ ’* isolation” as constituting a serious danger 
for us. Have we ever felt that danger practically? If we had succumbed in the 
revolutionary war, om' fall would not have been due to om’ isolation. We had many 
allies, but they would not have saved us if the French Emperor had been able to 
command the Channel. Except during his reign we have never even been in danger ; 
and, therefore, it is impossible for us to judge w'hether the “isolation” under which 
we are supposed to suffer, does or does not contain in it any elements of peril. It 
would hardly be wise to incur novel and most onerous obligations, in order to guard 
against a danger in whose existence we have no historical reason for believing. 

But though the proposed arrangement, even from this point of view, does not seem 
to me admissible, these are not by any means the weightiest objections that can be 
urged against it. The fatal circumstance is that neither we nor the Germans are 
competent to make the suggested promises. The British Government cannot undertake 
to declare war, for any purpose, unless it is a purpose of which the electors of this 
country would approve. If the Government promised to declare war for an object 
which did not commend itself to public opinion, the promise would be repudiated, 
and the Government would be turned out. I do not see how, in common honesty, 
we could invite other nations to rely upon our aids in a struggle, which must be 
formidable and probably supreme, when we have no means whatever of knowing 
what may be the humour of our people in circumstances which cannot be foreseen. 
We might, to some extent, divest ourselves of the full responsibility of such a step. 
by laying our Agreement with the Triple Alliance before Parliament as soon as it is 
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concluded. But there are very grave objections to such a course, and I do not under- 
stand it to be recommended by the German Ambassador. 

The impropriety of attempting to determine by a secret contract the future 
conduct of a Eepresentative Assembly upon an issue of peace or war would apply 
to German policy as much as to English, only that the German Parliament would 
probably pay more deference to the opinion of their Executive than would be done by 
the English Parliament. But a promise of defensive alliance with England would 
excite bitter murmurs in every rank of German society — if we may trust the indications 
of German sentiment, which we have had an opportunity of witnessing during the last 
two years; 

It would not be safe to stake any important national interest upon the fidelity 
with which, in case of national exigency, either country could be trusted to fulfil the 
obligations of the Alliance, if the Agreement had been concluded without the assent 
of its Parliament. 

Several times during the last sixteen years Count Hatzfeldt has tried to elicit 
from me, in conversation, some opinion as to the probable conduct of England, if 
Germany or Italy were involved in war with Prance. T have always replied that no 
English Minister could venture on such a forecast. The course of the English Govem- 
menl in such a crisis must depend on the view taken by public opinion in this country, 
and public opinion would be largely, if not exclusively, governed by the nature of the 
casus belli. 


No. 87. 

Draft of Despatch from the Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1519. 

(No. .) Very Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 30, 1901. 

After the conversation with the German Ambassador, of which I have given an 
account in my despatch, Very Secret, of the 24th instant, relative to the project of an 
Anglo-German alliance which had originally been brought before me by Baron 
Eckai'dstein, I wrote to the latter gentleman asking if he could favour me with a 
written Memorandum which he had lately promised me containing his ideas as to the 
basis of such arrangement. 

I enclose copies of my letter, of one which I have received from Count Hatzfeldt 
requesting explanations on .the subject and of my reply. 

I have heard nothing further from his E.xcellency on the subject, and I gather 
from a remark made to me by Baron Elckardstein, that the discussions are likely to be 
dropped for the moment. 

I am, &c. 

[LANSDOWNE.] 

Enclosure 1. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Baron Eckardstein. 

Confidential. 

My dear Eckardstein, Foreign Office, May 24, 1901. 

I should have told you 3 'esterday, if there had not been persons present, that 
mj- interesting and instructive conversation with the Ambassador in no ways diminished 
my desire to be favoured with the Memorandum which you were good enough to 
promise me. 

You may rely on my discretion in using it and on my undertaking to treat it as a 
private communication between yourself and myself. 

Yours sincerely, 

LANSDOWNE 
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Enelosui'e 2. 

Count Hatzfeldt to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 


Gonfidentielle. 

Mon cher Lord Lansdowne, Londres, le 25 Mai 1901. 

Le Baron Eckardstein, qui ae rend pour quelques jours a la campagne, vient de 
me communiquer unc lettre Confidentielle qae vous avez bien voulu lui adresser a la 
date d’hier. 

fcsi, comine je I’espSre, j’ai bien compris ce que vous avez bien voulu me dire dans 
notre conversation d’avant-hier, votre intention etait de m’informer, apres votre retour 
et aprSa avoir consulte voa eollegues, si nous somines d’accord sur la base dont il dtait 
question. J’ai cru comprendre aussi que vous etiez d’avis, eomme moi, qu’il serait 
temps alors de discuter entre nous et en toute confiance les questions de ddtail qui pour- 
raient se presenrer, en prenant pour point de ddpart les documents anterieurs qui se 
rapportent k la question. 

Dans votre lettre au Baron Eckardstein il est question maintenant d’un Memo- 
randum tout a fait confidentiel que vous ddsireriez avoir et dont je ne savais rien 
jusqu’a present. Le Baron Eckardstein ayant dejk quittd I’Ambassade pom* aller k la 
campagne il m’est impossible de lui demander de quoi il s’agit. J’espere, par 
consequent, qu’il n’y aura rien de perdu en attendant jusqu’a votre retour, et que vous 
voudrez aims me dire vous-mSme plus exactement de quoi il s’agit. Je n’ai pas besoin 
d’ajouter, je I’espere, que j’ai la confiance la plus absolue dans votre loyautd et votre 
discretion, et que vous me trouverez tout dispose a vous temoigner cette confiance dans 
toute occasion oil cela ne dependra que de moi. 

Pin attendant, veuillez m’ecrire, mon cher Lord Lansdowne. 

Votre bien sinckrement ddvoue, 

V. HATZFELDT. 


Enclosure 3. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Count Hatzfeldt. 

Confidential. 

My dear Count Hatzfeldt, Bowood, May 26, 1901. 

IMany thanks for your letter of yesterday. I am sorry that you should have had 
the trouble of writing it. 

Before our interesting conversation at the Embassy on the 23rd instant, I had, 
as you are aware, had several “academical” discussions upon the same subject with 
Baron Eckardstein. On the occasion of the last of these he was good enough to 
promise that he would let me have a Memorandum stating in general terms the basis 
of the arrangement which it might, in his opinion, be possible to make. 

There was no question of details : these, as you point out, would have to be 
considered at a later stage. 

I still think that it is of importance that I should be able to confirm my impres- 
sion of what passed between yourself and myself, and between Baron Eckardstein 
and myself during your absence, by means of such a Memorandum. I hold this 
opinion the more decidedly because those “documents antdrieurs ” which might, yon 
are good enougli to suggest, form the point of departure, are not in the possession of 
the Foreign Office. 

You w'ill, I am sure, understand my desire that I should apprehend with absolute 
correctness the general principle upon which we might proceed. 
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I will not end this letter without thanking you cordially for the expressions of 
confidence and goodwill with which yours concludes, and assuring you that those 
feelings are cordially reciprocated by. 

Dear Count Hatzfeldt, 

Yours sincerely, 

LANSDOWNE. 

P.S. — I hope I have made it clear that I regarded the Memorandum as having 
the same personal and unofficial character as the conversations which had led me to 
ask for it. 

L. 


No. 88. 

Count Hatzfeldt to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Particuliere et Confidentielle. 

Mon cher Lord Lansdowne, Londres, le 30 mai 1901. 

J’avais espere que j’aurais le plaisir de voue voir bientot pour causer avec vous de 
I’affaire en question. Mais coinme j’apprends a I’instant que vous ne reviendrez 
probablement pas en ville avant la semaine prochaine, je ne veux pas tarder plus 
longtemps a vous remercier de la lettre que vous avez bien vouhr m’6crire a la date 
du 26 eourant. 

Je crains que je me suis mal exprim6 dans notre derniere conversation si j’ai 
donne lieu par 1&, a I’impression, dont vous voulez bien me parler, que j’ai suggeiA 
comme point de depart un document ant&ieur dont le contenu comme vous voulez bien 
I’ajouter, n’est pas connu au Foreign Office. Telle n’a pas 6t6 ma pens4e, veuillez en 
etre persuad4, et ce que j’ai voulu dire 4tait simplement que. si nous ^tions d’ accord 
sur le principe g4n4ral, tel que je me suie permis de I’indiquer, le document en question 
pourrait, dans mon opinion persoiinelle, servir ensuite comme base, non pas pour la 
discussion de ce principe, mais pour la discussion des questions de detail qui devraient 
necessairement s’y rattacher. 

J’espere que vous voudrez bien me faire savoir apres votre retour quand je pourrai 
avoir le plaisir de vous voir et de vous expliquer mes idees a ce sujet. Si nous arrivons 
alors a la conclusion que 1’ affaire est assez avancee pour rendre utile une redaction par 
6crit, je m’empresserai de soumettre la question a mon Gouvernement et de lui 
demander I’autorisation necessaire pour participer a ce travail. 

Veuillez agreer, mon cher Lord Lansdowne. I’assurance de tous mee meilleurs 
sentiments. ■ 

V. HATZFELDT. 

[ED. NOTE . — The major part of thi.- letter, printed iu G.P. XVII, 72, had been submitted 
to Baron Holstein and approved by Baron Hiehtliofen. the German Minister of Foreign Affairs.] 


No. 89. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

Secret. Milbum, Esher, 

My dear Lascelles, June 9, 1901. 

I have not written to you for a long time, but there has not been much to tell you 
outside of what has been officially made known to you. 

Just before the holidays. Hatzfeldt came to see me, and, after we had talked about 
China, &c., told me that he wished for a further conversation with me, indicating that it 
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was to be with reference to the question which I had on several occasions discussed with 
Eckhardstein. I therefore went to see him at his house on the 23rd, and I enclose a note 
of w'hat passed. I gather from what Eckhardstein tells me privately that Hatzfeldt’s 
intervention has led to a good deal of misunderstanding, and that he must have repre- 
sented my conversation with him as indicating much more alacrity on our part than we 
have actually exhibited. 

Since then the poor man has become aware that he is to leave the Embassy, and, 
when I called upon him on the 7th, he did not recur to the suggested understanding 
which he probably felt he could not usefully diecuss with me on the eve of his 
departure. 

I am quite content to mark time for a while. I doubt whether it will be possible 
to make anything of what for convenience sake I would describe as the Eckhardstein 
proposal, and if we are to consider some alternative form of agreement, perhaps limited 
to particular eventualities — it could be more conveniently examined when Hatzfeldt 
has left. 

He, poor man, is very unhappy, and told me that he had heard all sorts of stories 
of intrigues against him on this side. I said I was not aw'are of any, and that the 
r.O., I believed, had always regarded him with nothing but goodwill. I think it 
possible that there may have been some exchange of ideas between the King and the 
Emperor when the latter was here, altho’ the King did not tell me so when I mentioned 
to hfm a few days ago that Hatzfeldt was probably going to be recalled. 

As to China, I hope we have killed the proposal for a “hotch potch ” loan. You 
w’ill have been impressed by Eothschild’s weighty condemnation of the project. I am 
trying to find some means of meeting the wish of the German Govt, that we should 
provide for a further improvement in the position of the Bondholders by giving them 
an interest in any surplus revenues of which China may hereafter be able to dispoee. 
You will probably have received our views by telegram before you read this letter. 
I have no objection whatever to the principle of Bn. Richthofen’s demand, and if it 
proves to be the case that, by the operation of existing sinking Funds or from other 
causes, China will certainly be richer by a; in a given number of years, I do not see why 
we should not stipulate that a fixed sum equal to shall be added to the sinking fund 
by which the new Bonds are to be extinguished. 

But do if you can convince the German Govt, that they must not spring any more 
points of this sort on us. We have given way to them as to the amount of the 
Indemnities, as to the sinking Fund, and as to the increase of the customs to a full 
5 per cent. If we can settle this further point, they ought to go in with us for all they 
are worth, and help us to close this chapter, and to deal with the great commercial 
problems which we must then tackle. I am inclined to think that this phase of the 
negotiations would be better conducted elsewhere than at Peking and certainly not by 
the same “crowd” of representatives. Satow, I think, suggested Shanghai. Will 
you find out if you can in what direction the German mind is moving upon this point? 
It may be better that the proposal if made should appear to be theirs. 

Always my dear Lascelles, 

Yours sincerelv, 

LANSDOWNE. 

A propos of the first point of this letter : did you notice the close similarity of the 
Emperor’s language to Waters, and Hatzfeldt’s to me? 
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No. 90. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1521. Hamburg, D. August 25, 1901. 

(No. 206.) Confidential. Extract. E. August 30, 1901. 

.... The question of an alliance between England and Germany was also 
mentioned in the course of this conversation, and the Emperor seemed to be somewhat 
dissatisfied that the negotiations on the subject had not led to a definite result. The 
relations between the two countries could only be placed on the satisfactory footing 
which he most earnestly desired by the conclusion of a definite and binding Treaty. 
I ventured to reply that, at the risk of being indiscreet, I could assure His Majesty 
that your Lordship was in favour of such an alliance. It was not, however, quite easy 
for His Majesty’s Government to depart from their traditional policy of avoiding 
alliances which would bind them for a long period, and a matter of so much importance 
required the greatest care and attention, which it would be difficult to bestow upon it 
at this season of the year. Count Eulow had, moreover, informed me that there was 
no necessity for haste. He had explained to me that the Triple Alliance was the pivot 
of the foreign policy of Germany, who desired at the same time to maintain friendly 
relations with England on the one hand and with Eussia on the other, and he was 
prepared to continue this policy although he was personally of opinion that an alliance 
between our two Countries would provide a further guarantee for the maintenance of 
the peace of the world. 

The Emperor replied that he quite understood that we could not conclude a Treaty 
of Alliance without giving up our policy of isolation, but that would be an advantage 
for us, for we ran the risk of finding a coalition of Powers against us. He would like 
to warn us against putting our faith in America, who was our most formidable 
commercial rival, and would certainly throw us over as soon as it suited her interest 
to do so 

[The Emperor’s account of his oonyersation with King Edward and Sir Frank Lascelles at 
Wilhelmshohe on the 23rd .•\ugust is in O.P. XVII, 94-8.] 


No. 91. 

Memonindiim by Mr. Bertie. (') 

November 9, 1901. 

The German Emperor and Government have for sometime past urged His 
Majesty’s Government to enter into a defensive alliance with Germany, and recently 
they have been more insistent in their advice that tve should lose no more time in 
coming to terms with them, stating that otherwise we shall be too late as they have 
other offers. 

The German Government lay stress on the danger to England of isolation, and 
enlarge on the advantages to her to be secured by an alliance with Germany. They 
have constantlj' and for some j'ears past made use of these threats and blandishments. 

There may be some danger but there are also advantages to us in isolation. 
On the other hand it would be a great relief to be able to feel that we had secured a 
powerful and sure ally for the contingency of an attack on the British Empire b.y two 
Pow'ers such as Eussia and France combined; but in considering offers of alliance 
from Germany it is necessary to remember the history of Prussia as regards alliances 
and the conduct of the Bismarck Government in making a treaty with Eussia concerning 
and behind the back of Austria the ally of Germany, and also to bear in mind the 


(^) From the Sanderson MSS. 
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position of Germany in Europe as regards Prance and Eussia, and her position in 
other pai'ts of the world as regards the British Empire. 

Germany is in a dangerous situation in Europe. She is surrounded by Governments 
who distrust her and peoples who dislike or at all events do not like her. She is 
constantly in a state of Tariff war with Eussia. She has beaten and robbed Denmark, 
and for that purpose she took as partner Austria and then turned round on her 
confederate and (kove her out of Germany, eventually making her a rather humble 
ally. She has beaten and taken money and territory from France. She covets the 
seaboard of Holland, and the Dutch know it; and, as the Belgians are well aware, 
she has designs on the Belgian Congo. The Pan-German agitation in the Austrian 
Empire and commercial questions may before very long bring about complications 
between Germany and Austria and the internal troubles of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire detract from its value to Germany as an ally, while the state of Italy, politically, 
militarily and financially, is not such as to inspire the German Government with much 
trust in effective Italian support. 

In these circumstances it is essential for the German Government to endeavour 
to obtain the certainty of armed support from England for the contingency of an 
attack on Germany by France and Eussia combined, for if England be not bound to 
Germany and His Majesty’s Government come to a general understanding with France 
and Eussia, or either of them, the position of Germany in Europe will become critical. 
These considerations have made it incumbent on Germany to create and maintain 
distrust between the Powers not in alliance with her, and particularly between England 
and Eussia and between England and France. She therefore does what she can to keep 
open sores between Prance and England. She is always ready with information for 
our consumption of Eussian and French intrigues and probably she supplies the 
Eussian and French Governments with particulars of our sinister designs. 

Numerous instances might be given of the tortuous policy of the German Govern- 
ment, but for a good example of it we need go no further back than last Spring (March). 
They then informed the Japanese Government that they disapproved the Eussian 
proceedings in regard to Manchuria, and being, they said, aware of the vital importance 
of the Manchurian question to Japan they would observe a benevolent neutrality in the 
event of matters coming to a crisis, and this attitude would keep the French fleet in 
check, while England would probably support Japan. On inquiry it turned out that 
“benevolent” neutrality meant “the strictest and most correct neutrality” towards 
all parties. The German Government could not answer for Prance, but they were 
strongly of opinion that France would follow the example of Germany. A month later 
(April) the German Emperor described His Majesty’s Government as a "set of 
unmitigated noodles ” for having missed the opportunity afforded by the Manchurian 
question of asserting the position of England in the Far East — and. as he did not 
say, of falling into the arrangement designed for them by Hie Majesty, viz : that 
they should ease the situation for Germany in Europe by joining with Japan in a war 
against Russia in the Far East. The Emperor further said that the Japanese were 
furious with England for not giving them active support, but of this we have not had 
any indication from Japan. 

A formal understanding between England and Japan for the protection of their 
interests in the Far East by force of arms is of the utmost importance to both Countries, 
but at the time when the German Government were urging His Majesty’s Government 
to resist Russia our military forces were fully occupied in South Africa and the Japanese 
Government though encouraged by Germany did not show much inclination to rely on 
her advice and go to war without being assured of the neutrality of Prance as well as 
ot Germany. 

Whatever hope may be held out to England and Japan of support from Germany 
no effective aid will be forthcoming from that quarter in opposition to Eussia unless 
there be a general conflagration and Germany find herself obliged from European 
considerations to take part in the war. Her policy in the Far East — not a dif&cnit one 
— is to foster ill-feeling between Eussian on one side and England and Japan on the 
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other and to encourage both sides to persist in their respective claims taking good care 
not to commit herself to either party. 

Germany is for the open door in China in principle and relies on England Japan 
and the United States to keep it open: but she will never use force in support of it 
where it may bring her into collision with Eussia, Of this her interpretation of the 
Anglo-German Agreement, which the German Government call the Yangtze Agr-eement, 
is good proof. 

Germany would naturally be glad to see an Agreement made between England 
and Japan to resist Eussian and French designs in the Far East and to maintain the 
status quo in China as her commercial interests would be protected without the 
necessity for her to offend Eussia or France by being a party to the understanding, 
the existence of which the German Government would take good care should be 
known to Eussia and France. 

Friendship with Turkey is important to Germany as a counterpoise to Eussian 
pressure on herself, the Austro-Hnngarian Empire and the Balkans, and she derives 
commercial advantages from supporting the Sultan. In most questions in which His 
Majesty is concerned Germany sympathises with him and supports him to a certain 
extent, and onh' mildly deprecates Turkish proceedings when thej' are too flagrant 
to he suppoited, she does nothing to put a stop to them. 

When lately it seemed probable that France would proceed to extremities with 
Morocco the German Government consulted to a certain extent with the other Powers 
mterested in the independence and integrity of that Empire, and then drew back 
saying that she was not primarily interested, though in 1899 Count Ilatzfeldt suggested 
to Lord Salisbury that it would be very desirable that there should be an exchange 
of views and ideas between the German and British Governments on the subject of 
Morocco. 

If the recent proceedings of Germany with regard to Koweit, where she endeavoured 
to stir up not only Turkey, but Austria and Eussia against us : and in regard to the 
Peking Conferences, where whilst pretending to fall in with our views, she voted and 
even moved resolutions against them, are to be looked upon as consistent with her 
assurances of friendship what would her attitude towards this country be if she held 
England bound by a defensive alliance? 

The interests of England and Germany are not everywhere identical. In some 
parts of the world they are irreconciliable. For instance, Germany, whose intention it 
is to become a great naval power, requires coaling stations which she can fortify. 
Good ones on the highways of trade can only be got in the great seas by purchase 
from Spain; by force from Holland — ^for she would not sell — ; by the spoliation of 
Portugal, which we should be bound to resist: from Siam, whose integrity within 
certain limits we have guaranteed : or from France as the outcome of a successful 
war. 

If Germany seek a station in the Mediterranean it must be obtained from Morocco, 
Spain. Greece or Turkey, and to the detriment of our naval position. 

I do not mention her ambitions in the American Seas. They may safely be left 
tc be dealt with by the United States. 

In the Indian and Pacific Oceans our Colonies of Australasia have interests which 
they sometimes consider to be gravely affected by the proceedings of Germany and 
France. In view of the effective assistance given to us by the British Colonies in the 
South African war they will all expect their desires to prevail in questions between 
His Majesty’s Government and Foreign Powers whenever Colonial interests are 
concerned. 

If we had a formal alliance with Germany we should either have to shape our 
conduct over a large extent of the globe in accordance with her views and subordinate 
our policy to hers as is the case with Austria and Italy, or. if we acted independently, 
whenever we took measures necessary for the jMrotection of our interests in some 
distant part of the world we might be told by Germany that we were bringing about 
a situation which might lead to an attack on us by France and Eussia, obliging 
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Germany without sufficient cause to take up arms in our defence, or Germany might 
find some moment opportune for herself, but inconvenient for us, for bringing on a 
war on a question on which we might not have a great interest. Discussions on these 
questions would cause bickerings and differences and might lead to estrangement and 
end in an open quarrel. 

The best proof that isolation is not so dangerous as the German Government 
would have us believe is that during our two years of war, when we have had nearly 
a quarter of a million men locked up in South Africa, and we have had the opinion 
of the educated classes abroad as expressed in the Press, and the sentiment of the 
peoples of most countries against us, and when more than one Power would have 
been glad to put a humiliation on us, it has not been found possible to form a 
coalition to call upon to desist from war or to accept arbitration. 

If we had an alliance making it incumbent on each ally to come to the aid of 
his partner when attacked by two Powers it might be difficult to decide whether in 
some particular case the casus foederis had arisen for the attacking parties are not 
necessarily the real aggressors. 

It would be much safer to have a Declaration of policy limited to Europe and the 
Mediterranean defining the interests which we shall jointly defend, as we have with 
Italy and Austria of which understanding I annex a summary. If once we bind 
ourselves by a formal defensive alliance and practically join the Triplice we shall 
never be on decent terms with France our neighbour in Europe and in many parts 
of the world, or with Eussia whose frontiers are coterminous with ours or nearly so 
over a large portion of Asia. 

In our present position we hold the balance of power between the Triple and 
Dual Alliances. There is but little chance of a combination between them against us. 
Our existence as a Great and strong State is necessary to all in order to preserve the 
balance of power, and most of all to Germany whose representations as to the disasters 
which await the British Empire if His Majesty’s Government do not make an alliance 
with her have little or no real foundation. Treaty or no Treaty if ever there were 
danger of our destruction or even defeat by Eussia and Prance Germany would be 
bound in order to avoid a like fate for herself to come to our assistance. She might 
ask a high price for such aid, but could it be higher than what we should lose by the 
sacrifice of our liberty to pursue a British world policy, which would be the result 
of a formal defensive alliance with the German Empire. 

F. BEETIE. 


No. 92. 

Memorandum iy the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Very Secret. November 11, 1901. 

During the spring I was sounded by Baron Eckardstein, who then represented 
the Germany Embassy, as to the possibility of establishing a closer understanding 
between this country and Germany. An account of my conversation on this subject 
with Baron Eckardstein is contained in a draft despatch to Sir Frank Laseelles, dated 
the 18th March, a copy of which I attach to this Minute. 

In the month of May Count Hatzfeldt, who had been unable to attend to business 
for some time, reappeared at the Embassy, and, at his instance, discussed the question 
with me at considerable length. An account of my conversation with him is contained 
in my Memorandum of the 24th May also annexed to this paper. It will be observed 
that Count Hatzfeldt’s suggestions went much further than those made by Baron 
Eckardstein. 

I submitted this Memorandum to the Prime Minister, who replied in a Minnte, 
dated the 2f)th May, strongly deprecating an alliance with Germany. This Minute, is 
also attached. About this time the state of Count Hatzfeldt’s health again obliged him 



to leave the Embassy, and Baron Bckardstein, who once more replaced him, explained 
to me in confidence that, in the opinion of the German Government. Count Ilatzfeldt 
had overshot the mark and had indeed muddled the case. Baron Eckardstein’s 
suggestion was that in these circumstances it was better to leave inatlors alone, and to 
resume the discussion at some more opportune moment. 

I had in the meantime made several ineffectual attempts to obtain, first from Baron 
Eckardstein and subsequently from Count Hatzfeldt. a description in writing of the 
kind of agreement into which we were invited to enter. The former had led me to 
expect that he would, after our informal exchange of ideas, be able to give me a written 
statement of the views of the German Govefcment. Count Hatzfeldt. however, in an 
unofficial'letter written just before his departure, threw cold water uiwn this idea, or at 
any rate refused to entertain it until matters had become further advanced. 

Tow^ards the end of the Session. Baron 1 ckardstein returned to the charge. He did 
not, however, produce any written proposal, and I told him that at such a time, when 
my colleagues were all busily engaged, it was useless for me to lay before them 
proposals upon so momentous a question. I think, however, we both understood that 
the discussion was to be renewed after the holidays. 

Since the holidays. Count Metternieh has conducted the business of the Embassy, 
but he has onlj' just received his appointment as Ambassador. He has not reverted 
to the question, nor has Baron Eckardstein. whom I have frequently seen. The former 
may possibly have felt that so long as he was not fully appointed, lie was acarccdy in a 
position to take up so serious a negotiation. I have, however, received various 
indications which show that the question is still present to the mind of the German 
Government, and particularly to that of the German Emperor. Whatever, therefore, 
be the decision of His Majesty’s Government, it seems to me that the time has come for 
frankly explaining our views to the German Ambassador. TTnless some such explana- 
tion takes place we shall be accused of not knowing our own mind, and <)f breaking off 
negotiations in a discourteous and unfriendly mannei’. 

The knowledge that we have been negotiating a Treaty with Japan, an incident 
of which the German Government* ie sure to hear, could scarcely fail lo add to their 
irritation in such circumstances. 

I may here be permitted to offer one or two ohservations on the Prime Hiuister’.s 
Memorandum. He suggests that the only liability which Ihe German Goverament 
would assume under the proposed agreement would bo that of having to defend the 
British islands against France, whereas we should he bound to dehmd the German 
and Austrian frontiers against Paissia. a much heavier obligation. This statement does 
not. I think, quite correctly represent the proposal. 

Count Hatzfeldt’s idea evidently w'as that the liability ot our allies would oblige 
them to range themeelves on our side in any quarrel in which the British Empire might 
become involved, and we should not be more bound to defend the Geriunii and Austrian 
frontiers than they would be bound to defend Australasia and onr .Vfricaii and .\mericau 
Colonies. 

I fully admit the force of the Prime Minister’s observation, that this country has 
until now' fared well in spite of its international i.solation. I think, however, that wo 
may push too far the argument that, because we have in the past f,nrvived in spite 
of our isolation, we need have no misgivings as to the effect of (liat i'-olatioii in the 
future. 

In approaching the Japanese we have, indeed, virtually admitted that we do not 
wish to continue to stand alone. 

The Prime Minister contends that neither His Majesty’s Government nor that 
of Germany are competent to enter into such an arrangement ae that which was 
proposed. 

I fully admit that it would be impossible for us to determine by a secret contract 
the future conduct of Parliament upon an issue of peace and war. It is. howp\er, 
I think, quite clear that those who inspired these overtures contemplated an open 
alliance, w'hich should be communicated to the Parliaments of both countries. 
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With regard to the effects which the Prime Minister anticipates for it upon 
German sentiment, and “ in every rank of German society,” would it not be true to say 
that the suspicion and dislike with which we are regarded in Germany are, to a great 
extent, the result of the ” aloofness ” of oiur policy, and that an openly declared change 
in that policy would not he without effect upon German sentiment? 

I make these observations in order to guard against possible misunderstandings. 
I am. however, hound to admit, and I did not conceal this from Count Hatzfeldt or 
Baron Eckardstein, that 1 see great difficulties in the way of a full-blown defensive 
alliance with Germanj' such as that suggested by Count Hatzfeldt, difficulties which 
are, I should say at the present moment, virtualh^ insuperable. I need only indicate 
some of them in the most general terms, e.g . : — 

1. The impossibility of arriving at a definition of the casus jcederis which would 

not be either so rigid as to greatly hamper our freedom of action or so vague 

as to deprive the alliance of all practical value. 

2. The certainty of alienating France and Russia. 

3. Complications with the Colonies, which might not at all approve of the idea of 

hanging on to the skirts of the Triple Alliance. 

4. The risk of entangling ourselves in a policy which might be hostile to America. 

With our knowledge of the German Emperor’s views in regard to the 

United States, this is to my mind a formidable obstacle. 

5. The difficulty of carrying Parliament with us at a moment when the 

Parliamentary situation is as little satisfactory as it is at present. 

In these circumstances, and in the face of the decided views which the' Prime 
Minister has e.xpressed, T regard it as out of the question that we should entertain the 
German overture in the form in which it was presented by Count Hatzfeldt. 

I would not, however, for these reasons refuse all further discussion of the 
question. 

The objections to joining the Triple Alliance do not seem to me to apply to a much 
more limited understanding with Germany as to our policy in regard to certain matters 
of interest to both Powers. 

We have already such an Agreement with her in regard to the Far East, and 
although her interpretation of that Agreement has not been by any means satisfactory 
to us, we might, I think, attempt to come to a similiar understanding in regard to other 
questions, e.g., our policy in the Mediterranean and, perhaps, in the Persian Gulf. 
There are precedents for such an understanding. In February 1887 an exchange of 
notes took place betw'een Lord Salisbury and the Italian Ambassador, recording the 
Agreement of the two Powers for the maintenance, so far as possible, of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the .ffilgean and the Black Sea,(^) No modification 
was to be allowed except after previous agreement between the two Powers which were 
to give one another mutual support in the Mediterranean. The character of this 
co-operation was to be decided when occasion arose. The Austrian Government gave 
its adherence to this understanding in March of the same year. Lord Rosebery, on 
coming into office, refused to recognise this Agreement, but I believe I am right in 
saying that in February 1896 Lord Salisbury expressed to the Austrian Ambassador his 
willingness to renew these declarations of common policy. 

Some similar exchange of declarations as to the objects which Great Britain and 
Germany have in common and the interests in regard to which they are prepared to 
afford one another support might be offered to the German Government, the form 
which such support should take being reserved for consideration when the necessity 
should arise. 

The arrangement would, no doubt, fall far short of what was suggested to us, but (*) 


(*) [See A. F. Pribram, Secret Treaties, Harvard Press, 'U.S.A. [1921], I, 94-108.] 
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as a tentative and provisional step it might not be without value, and the offer would, 
at any rate, place it out of the power of the German Government to say that we had 
treated them inconsiderately or brusquely rejected their overtures. 

L. 

November 22, 1901. 


No. 93. 

Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

I-ord Salisbury, December 12, 1901. 

Yon have asked me to state more precisely the heads of an Anglo-German under- 
standing of the kind contemplated in the conclnding paragraphs of my minute of 
November 22nd. 

I submit the following for your consideration : — 

The Agreement would begin by reciting that the two High Contracting Parties 
have a common interest in : — 

1. The maintenance of the general peace. 

2. The maintenance of the territorial status quo on the shores of — 

The Mediterranean, 

The Adriatic, 

The iEgean, and 
The Black Seas.* 

3. Freedom for the commerce and navigation of all nations in the Persian Gulf, 
and the prevention of any territorial acquisitions on its shores by other Powers which 
might interfere with that object. 

4. The two High Contracting Parties would agree to co-operate in furtherance of 
the above policy, the nature of such co-operation to be determined whenever the 
occasion for it might arise. 

5. The High Contracting Parties would agree to consult one another freely 
whenever events might seem to threaten the above-described interests, and also that 
in the event of changes affecting Art. II becoming inevitable they would consider in 
■concert the measures to be taken in order to prevent such changes from operating to 
their detriment or to that of their allies. 

An Agreement upon the above lines would amount to little more than a declaration 
of common policy and of a desire to maintain close diplomatic relations. Assuming, 
nowever, that both sides acted up to it in the fullest sense, it would be distinctly to the 
advantage of this country that peace should be maintained and that the status quo at 
Constantinople, in Albania, Macedonia and Bulgaria, in Tripoli and Morocco, and in 
Egypt, should not be disturbed. It would also be to our advantage to exclude Eussia 
and Germany from establishing themselves strategically on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 

My own impression is that the German Govt, (or the German Emperor) desire 
something much more precise and far-reaching than this, and that they would refuse an 
overture on the above lines. Should they do so, no great harm will have been done, 
and we shall have put it out of their power to accuse us of having ‘ 

December 4, 1901. 


‘ dropped ” them. 

L. 


*This would follow the Anglo-Italian agreement of 1887. [L.] 
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IHNUTE. 

Lord Lansdowne, 

1 should like to speak to jou more fuLLr about this, at or after the Cabinet on Wednesday 
At present it seems to me full of risks and to cany nith it no compensating advantage. — 8. 

December 6, 1901. 


No. 94. 

Draft of Despatch from the Marquess of Lansdoune to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1519. 

(No. 393a.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 19, 1901. 

The German Ambassador called on me to-day on the eve of his departure for 
Germany. 

After a brief conversation on vaiious matters which had already formed the 
subject of communications between us, I referred to the discussions which had taken 
place between his Excellency’s predecessor, Count Hatzfeldt, and Baron Eckardstein, 
on the part of the German Embassy, and myself during the spring and summer of this 
year in regard to the possibility of establishing closer political relations between 
Great Britain and Germany. 

I reminded his Excellency briefly of the course of these discussions. They had 
begun as long ago as the month of March when I was sounded by Baron Eckardstein, 
who was then in charge of the Embassy, as to the possibility of an .Agreement between 
this country and Germany. An account of my conversation is contained in my despatch 
to you of the 18th March. Baron Eckardstein had been at pains to explain to me 
throughout that his communications with me were of an unofficial character, Jbut he had, 
at the same time, let me perceive clearly that he was not speaking without authority. 
These conversations had been renewed on several occasions, and I had thought it my 
duty to ask Baron Eckardstein. whose description of the proposed arrangement had 
been of a somewhat general character, to endeavour to obtain for me a more precise 
statement which I might submit to the Prime Minister, who was absent from England, 
on his return. On one occasion Baron Eckardstein had mentioned incidentally that 
Austria and Italy might have to be included in such an arrangement as he had 
proposed. I had replied that this seemed to me a most important point. I had 
observed to him that we had until then been discussing the possibility of a purely 
defensive alliance between England and Germany against any other two Powers, and I 
had said to him that in my ^uew the objection to such an arrangement was that this 
country might find itself dragged into a quarrel in which we had no concern, and which 
might have been, in fact, provoked by- our ally, whose external policy might be quite 
beyond our control, although that ally was ostensibly defending itself from attack. 
These objections could. I thought, be urged with infinitely greater force if we were 
asked to enter into similar obligations towards Austria and Italy as well as towards 
Germany. 

Towards the end of the month of May. Count Hatzfeldt, whom I had not seen for 
a long time, had returned to England, and at his desire I had discussed the question 
at length with him. Count Hatzfeldt had said that the foreign policy of Germany 
must always be based upon the closest intimacy with Austria, and had explained that, 
under the arrangement which he suggested for our consideration, there w'ould be two 
groups ; one consisting of Great Britain and her Colonies, and the other of the members 
of the Triple Alliance, which we w'ere invited to join, and that the Agreement w'as to 
be made between the two groups. 

I had told Count Hatzfeldt that this proposal seemed to me to go further than 
anything which we had yet discussed, and I had said that we were, to the beet of my 
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belief, without information as to the terms by which the members of the Triple Alliance 
were bound, and that it was at least desirable that we should be placed fully in 
possession of the nature and conditions of the contract. Count Hatzfeldt had subse- 
quently written me a private letter in which he explained that it was impossible for him 
to supply me with information upon this point until he had been told whether in 
principle we were disposed to accept such a proposal. 

Almost immediately after this Count &tzfeldt had fallen seriously ill, and it had 
become evident that it would be impossible for him to retain his post as Ambassador at 
this Court. The subject had therefore dropped, and I had, moreover, been told 
confidentially by Baron Eckardstein that Count Hatzfeldt was regarded by the German 
Government as having pushed matters rather too far and too fast, and that, for a time 
at all events, it was not thought advisable that the negotiations should be continued. 

Towards the end of the Session Baron Eckardstein, who was once more in charge 
of the Embassy, had mentioned to me in confidence that he thonght the time had come 
for renewing our discussions. I had, however, been obliged to tell him that at such a 
season, when the Members of His Majesty’s Government were all busily engaged, it 
was useless for me to lay before them proposals upon so momentous a question. 

Having thus recapitulated the history of the above discussions, of which 
records will be found in my despatches of 29th March, 9th April, the 
24th and 30th May of this year, I told Count Metternich that I had waited 
to see whether he would mention the subject to me, as it seemed to be 
one to which, as soon as his position as Ambassador at this Court had been 
confirmed, he would be likely to refer. As, however, he had now held his appointment 
for some weeks, and as he had not mentioned the subject, I thought it desirable, in 
order that there might be no misconception, that I should approach it. I reminded 
his Excellency that I had not been successful in obtaining either from Count Hatzfeldt 
or from Baron Eckardstein anything beyond a most general indication of their views. 
From those indications I gathered that the proposal before ue, if indeed it was still 
before us, was that the British Empire should join the Triple Alliance. We had 
considered this proposal very carefully. To my mind it certainly presented many 
attractive features. It was, I understood, to be a purely defensive Alliance. It would 
make for peace, which we desired. It would give us powerful allies, the value of whose 
assistance I certainly did not underrate. But we could not contemplate the possibility 
of entering into such a contract and withholding the knowledge of it from Parliament ; 
and we had to consider whether, in present circumstances, it was possible for us to go 
to Parliament with such a proposal. His Excellency, who was so familiar with public 
life in this country, must be well aware of the suspicion with which any entanglement in 
foreign alliances was regarded by a large part of the British public. We should 
certainly be told that we ran the chance of involving ourselves and our great Colonies 
in disputes which did not concern us, and which might arise in almost any part of the 
world. This would be represented as a new and onerous obligation, and we should have 
considerable difficulty in defending ourselves for wishing to incur it. I was far from 
suggesting that all the arguments were on one side ; but. looked at from a Parliamentary 
point of view, it was undoubtedly, if I might use the expression, a very stiff fence to 
ride at. We had to consider whether tne conditions were favourable at this moment. 
His Majesty’s Government had their hands full, owing to the South African war and 
for other reasons, and the temper of the two countries was not, it seemed to me, in a 
particularly favourable state. Germany had been suffering from a severe outbreak of 
Anglophobia, and I was afraid that this had provoked a corresponding feeling of 
irritation in this country. On the other hand, our relations with other Powers were 
not unfriendly, and our sudden adhesion to the German group might have unfortunate 
effects in other quartem. While, therefore, we certainly did not regard the German 
proposal with an unfriendly or indifferent eye, I did not think that for the moment 
w'e could afford to take it up. 

Count Metternich replied that he was well aware of the history of the informal 
discussions which I had recapitulated; and I observed that he did not challenge the 
[15214] « 
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accuracy of the account which I had given of them. The German proposal was, he 
thought, perfectly distinct. He was not eure that I had correctly described it as merely 
implying the adhesion of Great Britain to the Triple Alliance. What was suggested was 
that there should be two great groups : the one consisting of the Triple Alliance, the 
other of Great Britain with her Colonies and dependencies. The Agreement between 
these two groups would be to the effect that, if either group were to find itself attacked 
by another Power, and that Power were to be joined by another Power or Powers, 
both groups should make common cause against the aggressors. Such an Agreement, 
his Excellency observed, would probably have ensured peace for half a century, and 
would have relieved us of many causes for anxietj' . He had ahvays thought that it was 
a magnificent opportunity for us, and he had wondered that we did not “jump at it..” 
To his mind, our preference for isolation was unintelligible. He feared that that 
isolation was becoming more marked. Had we, he asked, noticed the approaches made 
quite recently by Italy to France? He regarded this as an indication that Italy had 
ceased to believe in us. The change was, he thought, due to the coldness with which 
we had treated Italy on several occasions. As instances of this he cited our arrangement 
with France in regard to the Hinterland of Tripoli, which, he said, had given much 
offence to the Italian Government. He also said that we had discouraged a visit which 
the King of Italy had desired to pay to the late Queen, and that we had shown a want 
of consideration for Italian interests in regard to questions connected with the 
Abyssinian frontier. It might be, his Excellency said, that it was our deliberate 
intention to pursue a less active policy in the Mediterranean. If so, we must not be 
surprised if those who had hitherto leaned towards us were to look in other directions 
for alliances. Italy, his Excellency thought, had most likely come to terms wdth France 
about other matters, not improbably as to the extent of French interests in Morocco. 

I replied that there was no change whatever in our Mediterranean policy, and that 
our feelings of goodwill towards Italy were unchanged ; and I mentioned the fact that 
within the last few weeks we had concluded a friendly arrangement with regard to the 
Erythrpean boundary upon terms which the Italian Government admitted were 
extremely favourable to them ; and I asked his Excellency whether the conduct of Italy 
might not be interpreted quite as much as an attempt to break away from the Triple 
Alliance as an attempt to shake herself clear of us. 

Eeturning to the question of my discussions with Baron Eckardstein. Count 
Metternich proceeded to say that the German Goveniment had certainly been under the 
impression that our failure to reopen them indicated a desire to drop the question 
altogether, and it w'as assumed that some event had happened which had led us to 
close the question. I interrupted his Excellency by sa3dng that, if there was such an 
event, it was the arrival of the sumnier holidays, which had perforce for a time 
rendered further discussions impracticable. Count Metternich went on to sa.v that he 
was glad I had given him these explanations, adding that he was bound to admit the 
justice of mj'^ observation to the effect that the present time was not a favourable one 
for further pursuing the question. He feared, however, that an opportunity so 
favourable as that which presented itself last summer might not again occur. In 
politics, his Excellenc.v said, things never stood still, and his own opinion, which he 
expressed as one entirely personal, was that in the years which lay before ns the 
tendency would be for Germany to move more and more towards Piussia. 

I replied that it would, to my mind, be most unfortunate if there should be any 
estrangement between our two countries, and I trusted that he would not consider that 
our inability to take so serious a step as that which had been proposed to us denoted 
any unfriendliness towards Germany. Speaking entirely for myself, I asked him 
whether, assuming that we could not accept the German proposal as it stood, it might 
not be possible for the two countries to arrive at an understandin.g with regard to the 
policy' which they might pursue in reference to particular questions or in particular parts 
of the world in which they were alike interested? 

His Excellency unhesitatingly replied that no such minor proposal was likely to 
find favour with the German Government. It was a case of “ the whole or none.” 
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At the close of the conversation. I expressed my hope that I had made it clear to 
his Excellency that if for the moment we regarded the object which the German 
Government had had in view as unattainable, we had come to this conclusion, not 
because we regarded the offer with indifference, but on account of practical difficulties 
the importance of which I had no doubt his Excellency would fully recognise. 

I am, &c. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 

The King does not consider the language and arguments made use of h/J the 
German Ambassador to Lord Lansdo^ime as at all satisfactory. 

E.R. 

Marlborough House, S.TI'., 

December 24, 1901. 


\ED. NOTE . — Count Metternich ’s report of his interview with Lord Lansdowne on the 
10th December, dated Berlin, the 28th December. 1001. is in G.P. XVII, 111-113.] 


■ No. 95. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1551. 

(No. 1.) Confidential. Berlin, D. January 3, 1902. 

My Lord, E. January 6, 1902. 

On the ‘iSth ultimo I had the honour of being invited to luncheon at the Neues Palais, 
and thus had an opportunity of conveying to the Emperor the friendly messages with 
which the King had charged me on my departure from London on the 22nd instant. 
Beyond reciprocating the King’s friendly .sentiments and His Majeety’.s desire for a 
cordial understanding between our two countries, the Emperor did not indulge in 
political conversation or give me the opportunity of doing so. His Majesty's manner 
and alsci that of the Empress was marked by their usual gracious cordiality. 

I travelled to Potedam in the same carriage as Count Buelow and had thus an 
opportunity of conversing with his Excellency, whom I had not seen since niy return to 
Berlin. I said that, although I had not yet had an opportunitj* of seeing Baron 
von Richthofen, I had had a conversation on the previous day with Herr von Muehlberg, 
and had been somewhat surprised to learn that Count Metternich had not as yet 
reported an important con\ ersation which he had had with your Loi’dship on the 
19th ultimo, in which x'our Lordship had said that with every wish to meet the views 
of the Cierman Government with regard to an alliance betw'een the two countries, the 
excited state of public opinion on both sides made it inopportune to discuss the subject 
at present, and that it would be better to let it stand over for a time. 

Count Buelow said that Count Metternich. who was now in Berlin, had not yet 
sent in a report of the conversation which he would probably make verbally, but he 
hoped that there was no misunderstanding on the subject, as Co\int Metternich had been 
instructed not to speak about an alliance unless the subject was broached to him by 
your Lordship. 

I replied that that wns exactly what had taken place. Your Lordship, in a recent 
conversation with me, had expressed the opinion that the time had now come when 
His Majesty’s Government should give a reply to the proposals which had originally 
been made by Baron Eckardstein for an alliance between our two countries, which 
should take effect if either should be attacked by two Powers at the same time. The 
pourparlers had advanced to a certain point when Count ITatzfoldt. whose In'altli had 
slightly improved, had a conversation with your Lordship, and explained that the 
proposed alliance must include both Austria and Italy as members of the Triple 
[15214] G 2 
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Alliance. Shortly afterwards Baron Eckardstein had suggested that the question 
should be dropped for the time, but towards the end of the last Session of Parliament 
he had suggested a further discussion of the subject ; your Lordship had pointed out 
that the matter was too important to be taken in hand at such a moment, but that you 
would be prepared to discuss it in the Autumn. Your Lordship was therefore of opinion 
that a further delay in replying to the German Government might be considered as a 
want of courtesy on the part of His Majesty’s Government, and that you had therefore 
explained to Count Metternich the reasons which made it adnsable not to pursue the 
subject at present. 

Count Buelow thanked me for this explanation, which made the matter quite clear 
to him, and he agreed that the present was not an opportune moment for continuing 
the discussion. But he hoped that the question would not be dropped altogether, as he 
was convinced that an alliance such as had been proposed between the Triple Alliance 
on the one hand and Great Britain on the other would secure the peace of Europe for 
the next five and twenty years. He considered that such an alliance would be of the 
greatest advantage to both countries, and not more so to Germany than to England, 
who, he thought, had somewhat added to her difficulties by her neglect of Italy. The 
result had been that Italy had thrown herself into the arms of France and was no longer 

so friendly to England as formerly [Possibility of friendly relations between 

Germany and England.] 

I have, &e. 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 

Quite satisfactory. 


E.R. 


No. 96. 

Baron Holstein to Mr. Chirol.(^) 

(Strictly Confidential.] 

Dear Mr. Chirol, Berlin, January 3, 1902. 

In the first place I send you my best wishes for your health and your good 
humour in the coming year. Good humour is very essential, and we must not allow 
it to be impaired, even when discussing the war of words which is being waged by the 
organs of public opinion. This sort of warfare began in January ’96. If the German 
Press, as you remark, is at present more outrageous than any other, it is only fair to 
say that no other country or sovereign has been treated in England as ours was six 
years ago, and you must not underrate the ingenuity which your countrymen showed 
at that time in “drawing their hostility home to us.” A great part of to-day's 
harvest was sown then. A great part, not all of it. I remember your telling me one 
day, in '95 or ’96, that you had noticed with surprise the amount of ill feeling 
prevalent here against England. The causes of this undeniable fact are various, some 
transient^ and some are more lasting. Among the latter the most prominent one is 
the oon^viction which has been inculcated into the minds of the last two German 
generations, not only that ever since 1864 England either sympathised with or 
materially assisted our enemies, but also that English policy, while keeping itself 
free from any sort of engagement, is leaving no stone unturned to bring about a great 
continental war. 

The Pro-Boer feeling is merely a transient cause of exasperation, but I quite 
agree with you that while it remains effervescent, the time for an Anglo-German 
agreement has not come. ° 


(‘) Prom the Sandersoa MSS. 
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Are you a'ware that the idea of such an agreement originated in England? I am 
not sure whether I told you, so I must do that now. 

On the 21st of August 1898 Sir F. Laseelles informed the Emperor — who dictated 
the substance of the conversation immediately afterwards — that after a luncheon of 
Ministers at which Sir Frank was present — '* it took the form of a Cabinet Council to 
which I was invited being attached to Your Majesty’s person.” Mr. Chamberlain 
brought forward the idea of a defensive alliance which was to become effective only 
in case one of the contracting parties was attacked b}’ at least two Powers. According 
to Sir Frank Laseelles, Mr. Chamberlain thus supported his proposal : ' ‘ Each one 
of us is strong enough to fight any one Power that should attack him, but in case of 
two Powers attacking, the issue is at least very doubtful. Therefore, should Germany 
be assaulted by any two Powers at once, England is ready to assist with every armament 
in her power to knock down one of her antagonists, whilst Germany is fighting the 
other one; the same England would wish Germany to do, should the case be the 
reverse.” 

The Emperor replied that he heard for the first time of an Anglo-German alliance 
in this form, that the conditions deserved serious consideration. 

Lord Salisbury had not been present when Mr. Chamberlain exposed his plan, 
and serious doubts were entertained from the first in our official quarters, concerning 
the Premier’s acquiescence to it. As for myself I can show that I formally and 
repeatedly expressed the conviction that no agreement of any kind would be come to 
while Lord Salisbury had voice in the chapter. This view being held in higher 
regions, instructions were sent to London to the effect that the German Eepresentative 
was not to broach the subject, but simply to receive and eventually discuss such 
overtures as might be made to him. These directions have been so far acted upon, 
■except in one isolated case last summer, when poor Hatzfeldt in an access of nervous 
over-excitement resulting from his fatal illness appears to have summoned Lord 
Lansdowne to come to terms with Germany then and there. As soon as Eckhardstein, 
who knew the purport of Hatzfeldt’s instructions, was informed of what had occurred 
in the interview, he hastened to Berlin to warn this Gov[ernmen]t. Thereupon 
Batzfeldt’s official functions were immediately brought to an end, for even his best 
friends were obliged to acknowledge that the steadiness of nerve, for which he had 
always been famous, had deserted him. Cause and effect lay open before Lord 
Lansdowne’s eyes, and I therefore felt somewhat surprised to hear about a week ago 
that your friend Laseelles referring to Hatzfeldt’s last conversation with Lord 
Lansdowne, had informed the Chancellor that the British Gov[ernmen]t considered 
the present juncture as unfavourable for further discussion of an Anglo-German 
Agreement. 

Why not have let the matter rest, since nobody — to my knowledge at least — 
had urged it? As it is, the British Gov[ernmen]t have taken advantage of the feverish 
restlessness of an invalid — although he had been instantly disavowed in the most 
conclusive manner — to send us the mittens in all form. This “Absage,” which we 
cannot help regarding as a gratuitous perhaps a premeditated snub, does not of course 
improve the prospects for later on, and I even suspect fhat in Lord Salisbury’s mind 
this rebuff was intended to shelve for good the question of an Anglo-German agreement. 
The Premier who is aware that the British fleet may be able to protect the British 
Isles but not all the frontiers of the British Empire, who on the other hand is 
decidedly hostile to any idea of a serious reform of your military system, has in all 
probability determined to stick to isolation, and to await the great continental war, 
which he thinks must come some day, and which perhaps would have come already, if 
all parties concerned were not by this time aware that Lord Salisbury is w'aiting for it. 
Should that hope fail and the worst come to the worst the old Byzantine expedient of 
buying off Barbarians would still be practicable and might perhaps, in Lord Salisbury’s 
eyes, be preferable to a friendly agi-eement with the German Emperor. 

I remember having predicted to yon something of this kind in January 1896, 
and I also remember to ray regret that you were eomewhat hurt then. You and I 
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ought not to take offence reciprocally, for we are both working in the same direction. 
If we cannot shape things according to our will, we must even look at and take them 
as they are. 

To prove to you that I do not stand alone in my appreciation of England’s military 
shortcomings, I am going to quote a recent remark of President Eoosevelt’s, for 
which I rely on your discretion. In a letter which he wrote in November last to a 
German in official position, the President discusses in a spirit of not unfriendly 
ciTticism the results of English military operations in South Africa, and finally says 
by way of summing up : 

■ ■ It seems to me that there will have to be fundamental reform in the 
British character if she (Great Britain') is to continue to stand in the front rank 
and to bear her burden of vast and widely extended Empire.” 

The "‘reform of character” can only apply to military matter. The President 
alluded evidentlj- to the necessity that the individual Briton should take upon himself 
at least part of those onera to which all the great nations of the Continent have 
submitted in the course of the last century. 

I have been told that Lord Eosebery said about a year ago, if the South African 
War lasted long enough, it might have the result of bringing about a military reform. 
I.'Ord Salisbury does not appear to contemplate any much measure, nor does he seem 
to share Mr. Chamberlain’s belief that Great Britain up-to-date is strong enough to 
tackle any single enemy. The Premier, therefore, still cherishes the hope of being 
able to keep the war epidemic out by strict isolation. What his chances are you 
know better than I, because you are better able to survey the general situation of 
Great Britain at home and abroad. I for one do not believe in the benefit of this 
kind of isolation, nor do I believe in a policy which is based upon the principles of 
doing one's fighting by proxy. I believe with Eoosevelt in the necessity of reforming 
the “character” of your military system. My interest in those questions is based 
upon the belief that at some future time the two great Nations may yet get together, 
although in all human probability I shall not then be here to see it. 

Hoping that during the holidays you achieved a mark at pingpong, which I 
understand to be the sensation of the hour, 

I remain, &c. 

HOLSTEIN. 


No. 97. 

Sir F. Lascelles to Mr. Chirol. 

My dear Chirol, Brunswick, January 10, 1902. 

I return with many thanks Holstein’s most interesting letter which is satisfactory 
in so far as it shows that he wished to maintain a good understanding with us. I have a 
distinct recollection of my conversation with the Emperor at Friedrichshof on Aug. 26, 
1898 and have refreshed my memory by reading over my official report and private 
letter to Balfour who was then in charge of the F[oreign] 0[ffice]. In neither of these 
did I mention the names of the “influential persons” who were disposed to consider 
the desirability of an alliance with Germany, but it is true that I mentioned to the 
Emperor the fact that I had met several Ministers at a luncheon at Mr. Chamberlein’e 
and the subject had been discussed.' The Emperor’s account therefore, as given 
by Holstein, making due allowance for H[i6] M[ajesty’s] usual exaggeration, is not 
an unfair account of our conversation. Subsequently the Emperor more than once 
alluded to the “ arrangement ” which had been come to, and twice at least I had been 
obliged to point out to him that there was no “arrangement” at all and that I had 
been speaking without instructions. So far then Holstein’s account may be taken as 
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correct, but his account of the subsequent jiroceedings is not quite accurate. It was 
Eckardstein who first broached the subject, possibly without instructions from the 
Wilhehnstrasse. Then Hatzfeldt recovered sufficiently to take the matter in hand, 
and it was Eckardstein’s suggestion that the matter should drop for a time. Then, 
just before the end of the session he proposed that the conversations should again 
be renewed but Lord Lansdowne pointed out that so important a question could not 
be dealt with at a time when every one was leaving London, but that he would be 
prepared to discuss the matter in the Autumn. It was with the view of proving to 
Metternieh that he had not lost sight of Eckardstein’s suggestion that Lord Lansdowne 
made his communication to Metternieh on Dec. 19 last. I naturally thouglit that 
Metternieh would have at once reported this, and therefore I alluded to it in my 
conversations with Billow and Eiehthofen. Metternicli told me afterwards that he 
had intended to make a verbal report of his conversation with Lord Lansdowne but 
that I had anticipated him. It seems to me therefore either that Holstein has not 
been kept properly informed of what took place, or that he is deliberately seeking a 
grievance. In the latter ease it would only be on a matter of form, as both Billow and 
Eiehthofen quite agree that in view of the excited states of puplic opinion on both sides, 
the present would not be an opportune moment for continuing the discussions on a 
questioir which although dropped for the moment may be resumed later. 

I am grateful to you for having sent me Holstein’s letter before showing it to any 
one else, but I am sure it would interest Lord Lansdowne to whom you might also 
perhaps send this answer. 

I am here for the purpose of presenting my credentials, and shall only get back to 
Berlin tomorrow evening so I shall have but little time before the Messenger goes, 
but I shall ^vrite to Lord Lansdowne that he may expect an interesting conversation 
with you. 

Your ever, 

F. LAROELLER. 


No. 98. 

Draft to Mr. Chirol.{') 

My dear Chirol, January 21, 1902. 

I return with many thanks the interesting papers which you left with me 
yesterday. 

Sir F. Lascelles has told you how far he is able to acquiesce in Baron Holstein’s 
account of the statement which he made to the German Emperor in August 1898. 

As regards the communications made here on the subject of a possible alliance 
between Great Britain and Germany I should not have thought it right to speak on 
such a siibject if Baron Holstein had not first mentioned it to you. As he has done 
so I have obtained Lord Lansdowne’s permission to correct some apparent 
misapprehensions . 

The subject was first started by Baron Eckhardstein in conservation with 
Lord Lansdowne in March last, and was pressed by him on Lord Lansdowne’s 
attention on several subsequent interviews. B[aro]n Eckhardstein stated that these 
conversations were unofficial but that he was speaking with authority. The discussions 
were deferred at Lord Lansdowne’s request on account of Lord Salisbury’s absence 
from England. In May Count Hatzfeldt, who had returned to the Embassy took up 
the subject in conversation with Lord Lansdowne. and stated that any agreement 
of the kind must be so framed as to include the members of the Triple Alliance. Upon 
C[oun]t Hatzfeldt’s departure on leave B[aro]n Eckardstein stated that Hi., 
p.xc[ellenc]y’s intervention had complicated the matter, and suggested that for the 
time the discussions should be discontinued. Subsequently at the close of the Session 


(^) From the Sanderson MSS. 
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Baron Eckardstein pro^josed that they should be renewed, but Lord Lansdowne 
pointed out that they could not be usefully pursued at a time when all the Ministers were 
dispersing for the holidays. 

After C[oun]t Metternich’s arrival here some indications led Lord Lansdowne 
to believe that the German Gov[ernmen]t might consider themselves slighted if the 
matter were allowed simply to drop sub sUencio without some further explanation of 
our views. He therefore took an opportunity of discussing the subject frankly and 
fully with C[oun]t Metternich before the departure of the latter to Berlin for Christmas 
and explained to him the reasons for which we felt in present circumstances and 
especially in view of the present temper of the two Countries that we were unable to 
entertain the project. 

Lord Lansdowne has been assured that his explanations have been accepted both 
by Count Bulow and by Baron Eichthofen in the most friendly manner, and have 
been in no way regarded by them as indicating any want of cordiality or regard for the 
German Gov[ernmen]t. 

The other portions of Baron Holstein’s letter are largely expressions of personal 
opinion upon which I need scarcely comment. To anyone however who has worked, 
as I have, under Lord Salisbury for a succession of years the conception of him as 
waiting for and expecting to derive profit from a European war is, if I may be allowed 
the expression, grotesque. He has been perfectly outspoken to me on many occasions 
and the natural bent of hia mind is certainly not optimistic but I have never heard 
him speak of a European war as impending in the near future, or as anything but a 
calamity which we should do out utmost to prevent. 

It has happened not unfrequently in the last years that C[oun]t Hatzfeldt has 
come to me and complained “ Voila une [chose *?] que j’ai caus6 avec Lord Salisbury et 
quo le diable me prenne si je comprends la politique de votre Gouveraement.” To which 
I used to reply that he ought to know that we had not got a policy and worked from 
hand to mouth. I once repeated one of these outbursts to Lord Salisbury who laughed 
and said ‘ ‘ I had no idea that our conversation had such far reaching objects yet you 
might tell Hatzfeldt that with a Parliamentary regime like ours, it is impossible to 
pledge the Gov[ernmen]t as to the course it will take in case of some future 
emergency.” 

What conclusions G[oun]t Hatzfeldt mav have drawn or reported to Berlin after 
such interviews I of course have no means of conjecturing. 

Endorsed " Cancelled.” 

I talked the matter over with Chirol — giving the general facts but in somewhat less detail. 

T. H. S 


Jan. 21. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE ANGLO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT, 1901-2. 


\ED. NOTE . — The first signs of rapprochement between England and Japan began in 1896. 
England then refused to join in the pressure put upon Japan by France, Germany and Bussia 
to evacuate Port Arthur (the 23rd April, 1895, G.P. XV, 275-7) and abate the other demands 
on China after her victory over her. These steps are described in G.P. IX, 241-333 and more 
fuUy in Sir E. Satow’s despatches to Lord Salisbury of the 26th March and the 4th April, 1898 
(v. I, pp. 25-7 and 31-2), which should be carefully studied in this connection.] 

No. 99. 

The Marquess of Lansdorene to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 538. 

(No. 44.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 17, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister spoke to me to-day with some anxiety about the position 
of his country in respect to Chinese affairs. 

He told me that, in his opinion, Japanese interests were seriously threatened by 
the policy of Eussia, and he added that it seemed to him highly necessary that the 
Japanese Government and that of His Majesty should endeavour to arrive at some 
permanent understanding for the protection of their interests in that part of the world. 

Baron Hayashi was careful to explain that he was expressing his own views, and 
not those which he was authorised by the Japanese Government to convey to me. 

I told the Minister that I would not fail to bear in mind what he had said, but that, 
without some substantive proposal for giving effect to such a policy as he had indicated, 
I could scarcely be expected to express an opinion in regard to its merits. 

Baron Eckardstein mentioned two or three days ago that Baron Hayashi had used 
similar language to him, and had suggested, also as his own personal idea, that there 
might be an Agreement between Japan, Germany and Great Britain, based on the 
Anglo-German Agreement of last year, but going further, and pledging the three 
Governments to support the integrity of China and the maintenance of the open door at 
existing Treaty ports. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 100. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Whitehead. 

F.O. Japan 638. 

(No. 66.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 21, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister called on me to-day at my request, and I made to him a 
statement to the effect of the enclosed Memorandum, (*) of which I handed him a copy. 

Baron Hayashi expressed his thanks, and said that he would refer my proposal to 
the Japanese (Government. He went on, however, to tell me that they were in hopes 
that they would be able to obtain out of the sum for which the Powers had already asked 
China an amount sufficient to compensate them for the loss which they would sustain in 
consequence of the difference between the rate of interest on the Chinese bonds and the 
rate at which their credit enabled them to borrow. He- was under the impression that 

O) [ED. NOTE . — Not reproduced. This refers to a Memo, by J. N. Jordan, dated London, 
19 June, 1901, advising against a proposed loan to Corea.] 
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the total of 450,000,000 taels, at which the claims of the Powers had been fixed, 
provided for a considerable margin, and that out of this an addition might be made to 
the amount to be received by Japan, which, he said, he estimated at 25 per cent, of 
the original Japanese claim, or 10,000,000 yen. He told me that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had approached the German and United States Governments with a similar 
proposal. 

I replied that, even assuming the existence of such a margin as he contemplated, 
the Powers were not very likely to allow the whole or the greater part of it to be 
absorbed for the benefit of Japan; other Powers would be sure to ask for similar 
assistance. 

Baron Hayashi replied that in his belief the margin that had been allowed would 
prove to be sufficient to meet the Japanese requirements and still to leave a large surplus, 
which would be available for the purpose of meeting the unforeseen requirements of 
other Powers. He asked me how far we should be likely to go in assisting them in the 
manner described in my Memorandum. I said that I should be glad of further 
information as to the manner in which the extra amount now claimed by Japan had 
been computed, but that I thought we should probably be able to place bonds worth, 
at their face value, say, £500,000 at the disposal of the Japanese Government. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 101. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Mr. Whitehead. 

F.O. Japan 538. 

(No. 70.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Ofiice, June 25, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister called here to-day and communicated to me the answer of 
the Japanese Government to the offer made to them by His Majesty’s Government 
(see my despatch No. 66, Secret, of the 21st instant), with a view to facilitating the 
acceptance by Japan of the scheme for payment of the indemnities in Chinese bonds. 

Baron Hayashi said that the Japanese Government, while appreciating the 
generous character of the offer, were not in a position to accept it. as it was not their 
intention to appeal for such assistance. 

The Japanese Government had, by the declaration which they had made at Peking 
on the subject, desired to indicate that they must necessarily suffer loss if they were 
compelled to accept bonds in payment of their claim which had been calculated on the 
basis of immediate payment in cash, and that they considered, therefore, that they 
were entitled to some compensation. 

The Japanese Government anticipated that this view, which they considered 
reasonable, would appeal to the sense of justice of the Powers, and would receive their 
support. 

I am. &e. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 102. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Whitehead. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 89.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, -July 31, 1901. 

I had some conversation to-Uay with the Japanese Minister in regard to affairs in 
the Far East. 

I said that I hoped that the question of the indemnities might now be regarded as 
disposed of, but that I could not conceal from myself that a number of other questions 
of the greatest difficulty were still waiting for solution. 
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I asked Baron Hayashi whether he was aware of the views of the Japanese 
Government as to the manner in which negotiations for a settlement of the questions 
arising under Article II of the Joint Note could most conveniently be conducted. It had 
seemed to me that the Peking Conference was a somewhat unwieldly piece of machinery, 
and it had oecured to me that when we came to the question of commercial facilities 
and internal reforms some better agency might, even if only for the purpose of 
preliminary investigations, perhaps be adopted. 

Baron Hayashi expressed agreement with what I had said, and added that he 
could not help thinking that it might be advisable that each of the Powers should 
conduct its own negotiations separately. But I did not gather that he had formed any 
very precise ideas upon the subject. 

We then discussed the situation in regard to Manchuria. 

Baron Hayashi told me that the Japanese had a strong sentimental dislike to the 
retention by Eussia of that Province, from which they had, at one time, been themselves 
expelled. 

But Japan’s real concern was for Corea. Corea could not possibly stand alone, its 
people were far too unintelligent, and sooner or later it would have to be decided 
whether the Country was to fall to Eussia or not. The Japanese Government could 
not possibly accept the former of these alternatives. They would certainly fight in 
order to prevent it, and it must be the object of their diplomacy to isolate Eussia. 
with which Power, if it stood alone, they were prepared to deal. 

I observed that in our view' also it would be most unfortunate that Corea should 
pass into the hands of another Power. Corea was further off from us than from Japan, 
but, considering the importance of its geographical position, we could no more than the 
Japanese regard its fate with indifference. 

I was speaking without authorisation from His Majesty’s Government, but there 
was so much resemblance between the policy of our two Governments, neither of which 
harboured aggressive designs in the Par East, although both desired to maintain the 
status quo, that I thought it wonld.be worth our while to consider what line of conduct 
we might follow, supposing the balance of power in the waters of the Far East to be 
threatened with serious disturbance. If the Japanese Government desired it, he 
(Baron Hayashi) would find me ready to discuss the matter w’ith him with a view' to the 
possible establishment of an understanding between our two countries. 

Baron Hayashi received my suggestion attentively: such an understanding, he 
said, would, of course, have to be based on reciprocity of engagements, and that aspect 
of the case required careful examination; he asked my permission to refer to the 
matter again. There was. he said, manv “ unseen things ” connected with it. 

L. 


No. 103. 

The Marquess of Lansdoicne to Mr. Whitehead. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 91.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, August 14, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister reminded me to-day of the conversation recorded in my 
despatch No. 89, Secret, of the 31st ultimo, in which we had discussed the possibility 
of an understanding between the Japanese and British Governments with regard to 
affairs in the Far East. 

Baron Hayashi told me that he felt no doubt that his Government would be glad to 
come to such an understanding, and asked me whether I was in a position to explain to 
him the conditions which we should require. 
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I replied that it seemed to me that as Japan was more immediately interested 
than we were, it was rather for the Japanese Government to formulate a statement of 
their requirements. We should then be able to say how far we could meet them, 
and upon what terms. 

Baron Hayashi said that he did not for a moment suppose that there could be any 
question of an offensive or defensive alliance between us, and that, although he had 
not received instructions, he folt no doubt that the Japanese Government would desire, 
so far as China was concerned, to maintain the policy of the ‘ ‘ open door ’ ’ and the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. 

It was, however, with Corea that they were most closely concerned, and, as he had 
already told me, his country would go to war rather than see Corea fall into the 
hands of Eussia, if they could be assured against the hostile intervention of a third 
Power. 

I suggested to Baron Hayashi that it would be well that he should obtain from 
his Government definite instructions upon these points, and I undertook that I would 
in the meanwhile communicate what he had said to my colleagues and endeavour to be 
ready with a proposal on our side as soon as he was in a position to make a proposal 
on behalf of Japan. 

[I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE.] 


MINUTE BY KING EDWABD. 


The King considers it most essential that we should 
support on all occasions when it is possible to do so. 


give Japan our hearty 


E.R. 


No. 104. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. iMscelles. 

E.O. Germany (Prussia) 1519. 

(No. 304.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, September 11, 1901. 

Count Metternich called at this Office on the Srd instant and communicated a 
Memorandum which had been drawn up in answer to a paper handed to the German 
Emperor by the King at their recent meeting. 

The paper in question was a series of notes on various questions which I had 
dictated under circumstances of considerable pressure by the King’s desire for His 
Majesty’s use and personal information in case the German Emperor should mention 
any of these topics to His Majesty in the course of conversation. It was not drawn 
up with any idea of its being communicated to the German Government as a written 
document, and I must request you to explain to the German Government that it must 
be regarded as a purely informal and unofficial document. 

I enclose a copy of it and of the reply of the German Government for your 
confidential information. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 104. 

Memorandum on Questions which may he mentioned by the German Emperor 

to the King. 

Chinese Negotiations. 

His Majesty’s Government have, in the course of the China negotiations, insisted 
upon the necessity of including in the arrangements with regard to the indemnities 
some provision which would preclude China from hereafter making separate arrange- 
ments with individual Powers for the repayment of her share of the debt. The object 
desired was of course to interpose difficulties in the way of “backstairs ’’ transactions 
to which the Chinese Government might lend itself for corrupt reasons, or into which 
it might be coeroed for the purpose of alienating territory or conferring exclusive 
privileges, in consideration of the remission of portions of the debt. 

Our views upon this subject had been freely explained to the Eepresentative of 
the German Embassy, and we had every reason to suppose that they were concurred in 
by the German Government. 

On the other hand, it cannot be too clearly understood that we did not in the least 
desire to prevent China from paying ofiE the whole or a part of the bonds before the 
expiration of the allotted time, provided this arrangement were made with the full 
knowledge and concurrence of the Powers, so as to prevent undue preferences being 
accorded to any of them. 

It was therefore with some surprise that we learn that when the Protocol was 
believed to be nearly ready for communication to the Conference by the Committee 
the German Eepresentative supported the Eussian Minister in voting for the excision 
of the clause which had been framed with the above objects, though Sir E. Satow had 
informed us that the German Minister had instructions, and a satisfactory formula 
would probably be found. 

Wo also noticed with regret that the German Eepresentative did not support 
Sir E. Satow in voting against a most inconvenient arrangement, under which it was 
proposed that the conversion of the import duties from ad valorem to specific duties 
should be entrusted to an unwieldy Commission composed of Eepresentatives of all the 
Powers, each of which was to be at liberty to have a vote. 

Germany, the United States and Japan to act tvith Great Britain in further 

Negotiations. 

We have expressed a hope that, in the important negotiations which will now have 
to be commenced under Article 11 of the joint note with regard to Commercial Treaties 
and commercial facilities, Germany, Japan and the United States, as the Powers most 
largely interested in the trade of the Far East, will associate themselves with us. It 
has been suggested that the new negotiations should take place at Shanghae, and they 
will obviously stand a better chance of success if the Eepresentatives of the Powers less 
interested in Chinese trade are excluded. They can be given an opportunity of 
adhering at a later stage. 

Claims of German Shareholders in Netherlands South African Raihcay Company. 

Baron Eckardstein has intimated to me that Count von Billow earnestly desires a 
settlement of the claims of the shareholders in the Netherlands South African Eailway 
Company, and of the claims arising out of the deportations which took place from 
South Africa. 

Attention has been given to both of these questions. I have communicated to 
Baron Eckardstein, confidentially, a proposal for an amicable settlement with the 
German shareholders, upon terms which ho will no doubt report to the Germaa 
Government. 
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Claims of Deported German Svhjects. 

The investigation of the claims of persons deported from South Africa is proceeding 
before Mr. Milvain’s Commission, but up to yesterday no German claims had been 
submitted to the Commissioners. This is very unfortunate. There have been 
pourparlers with regard to the possibility of a settlement of all these claims out of 
Court for a lump sum. and in principle I am not averse to this idea, and to thereby 
avoiding the expense and trouble of a prolonged enquiry. It would, however, be very 
difficult for His Majesty’s Government to consent to such a settlement until the 
Commission had had an opportunity of investigating some, at all events, of the German 
cfaims, and forming an opinion with regard to them. 


Koweit. 

It is possible that the question of Koweit may be mentioned to His Majesty. 

His Majesty is aware that his Government have entered into special arrange- 
ments with the Sheikh, under which the latter is forbidden to alienate territory 
without their consent. The nature of this arrangement was fully explained in 1900 
by Sir Nicholas O’Conor to Baron von Marsehall at Constantinople. There are 
rumours that the Turkish Government intend to attack the Sheikh, and should these 
rumours prove to be well founded, it may be necessary to remind the Porte of the 
language held by Sir N. O’Conor in 1900 to the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
when he said that Her Majesty’s Government did not desire to interfere with the 
status quo or with the Sultan’s authoi'ity in these parts, but that they could not, in 
view of their great interests in the Persian Gulf, view with indifference any action 
which would alter the existing condition of affairs or give another Power special 
rights or privileges over territory belonging to the Sheikh of Koweit. with whom Her 
Majesty’s Government had certain agreements. He added that he trusted his 
Excellency would bear these remarks in mind in case any proposals were made 
conflicting wuth our interests, and he did so the more confidently as such proposals 
would probably also conflict with the interests of Turkey. Should anything be said to 
His Majesty with regard to German interests in the neighbourhood of Koweit. I suggest 
that an assurance might be given that we have no desire to refuse facilities to the 
German Government for coming to Koweit as the terminus of the Anatolian Eailway, 
but that, in that case, a previous understanding with His Majesty’s Government would 
be indispensable. 


Morocco. 

With regard to Morocco, the policy of the Cterman and British Governments would 
appear to be identical. Both desire the maintenance of the status quo, and both 
would probably resent any indignity offered to the Moorish Envoy, who lately visited 
and was received wnth honour at the German and British Courts. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 104. 

Memorandum communicated by Count Metternich, September 3, 1901. 

A “ Memorandum on questions which may be mentioned by the German Emperor 
to the King ” has been handed by His Majesty the King to His Majesty the Emperor. 
The Imperial German Government notes with satisfaction the manifest desire of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government to come to an understanding on the principal pending 
questions, and avails itself of this opportunity to explain the German point of view 
with regard to each one of the questions dealt with in the Memorandum. 
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1. Chinese Negotiations. 

The instructions given to the German Minister in Peking have always been of a 
conciliatory nature. Hie Imperial Majesty’s Government have been guided, throughout 
the Chinese troubles, by a desire to prevent a rupture between the Powers. Instruc- 
tions of too technical or too special a nature have, as far as possible, not been given to 
Herr von Mumm. 

According to the latest intelligence from Peking, an understanding has, in the 
meantime, been arrived at concerning the questions hitherto dieputed. and the final 
Protocol has meanwhile been submitted to the Chinese Government for signature. 


2. Germany, the United States and Japan to act with Great Britain in future 

Negotiations. 

The proposal for a joint action of Germany, Great Britain, the United States and 
•lapan in the negotiations which will now have to be commenced, with regard to 
Commercial Treaties and commercial facilities, deserves and wilt meet w'ith the most 
serious consideration on the part of His Imperial Majesty’s Government. At the 
same time, it appears indispensable to examine — with the co-operation of His Imperial 
Majesty’s Minister in Peking — the question whether or to what extent the exclusion 
of those Powers which are supposed to have a lesser interest in Chinese matters might 
have the effect of drawing those Powers closer together, and thus forming a new and 
undesirably groupment of European States in the Par East. 


Claims of Gorman Shareholders in Netherlands South African Railway Company. 

On first perusal of the British proposals, the following two conditions appear to be 
particularly onerous : — 

1. That shareholders should receive a compensation of only i'180. This amount 
would correspond to a quotation of about 156 per cent., whereas, according to the 
statutes of the Eailway Company, the shareholders themselves have calculated the 
price at which the shares should be repurchased at 264 per cent., and Avhereas the 
shares before the war, and even as late as this last spring, have varied in value from 
2'20 to 230 per cent. Even after the Report of the Transvaal Concessions (Jonnnission 
has considerably loAvered the exchange value of the aforesaid shares, they still main- 
tained at the time Avhen the Memorandum was drawn uj) (i.e., up to the i2th August) 
a rate of 173^ per cent. Considering that the .rr’erage dividend paid during the three 
years preceding the Avar, A’iz., 1897 to 1899, amounted to 12 y’’.j per cent., the price 
now offered by the British Government falls considerably short of Avhat the shareholders 
believe to be entitled to expect. 

2. According to the British Government’s proposals, all shareholders claiming 
repayment (under B) will be required to proA'^e that their shares Avere private property 
previous to the outbreak of the war. With regard to this proposal, it must be 
remembered that — at least, up to the time Avhen, in December last, the Committee for 
the Protection of German Interests (“Deutsche Schutzvereinigung ’’) AA'as formed — 
Transvaal Eaihvay shares Avere considered by all capitalists as a good investment, and, 
there being no difi&culty in disposing of them at all exchanges, must have gone from 
hand to hand A^ery frequently. It will, therefore, be very difficult in many cases to 
prove the hona fide oAvnership for the period preceding December last. 

Considering the possible far-reaching consequences of these proposals, the matter 
has been submitted to the “Deutsche Schutzvereinigung.’’ This body. Avhich 
represents the interests of the great majority of German shareholders, having been 
heard, the German answer on these tw’o points, as well as on some others. Avill be 
explained in more detail to the British Government through the German Embassy in 
London. ■ • 
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Claims of German Subjects deported from South Africa. 

ks regards the claims of German subjects deported from South Africa, a list of 
all claims of this nature that have come to the notice of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment had been transmitted in April through the German Embassy in London to the 
“ South African Deportation by the Military Authorities Compensation Commission.” 
Dr. Sieveking, the barrister appointed to represent these German claims, has, however, 
in the outset, met with no opportunity of pleading these claims before the Commission 
owing to a decision of the latter that the claimants must appear before them in person. 
This decision was subsequently dropped as being unpracticable. At a later stage. 
Dr. Sieveking did not consider it opportune to bring any single claims before the 
Commission, because at that time pourparlers for the settlement of all these claims out 
of Court by a lump sum were taking place. 

However, since in the Memorandum the desire is expressed that the Commission 
should investigate some of the German claims with a view to afford the British 
Government an opportunity of forming an opinion on them. Dr. Sieveking has been 
instructed to place those cases, which are now sufi&ciently prepared, before the 
Commission without delay. 

3. Kueit (Koweit). 

With regard to the third point, the German Government wish to state they have 
no desire to claim any sovereign or suzerain rights or privileges over territory 
belonging to the Sheikh of Koweit. This port has an importance for Germany merely 
as the proposed terminus of the Bagdad Eailway. Germany has had no motive for 
enquiring into the questions of sovereignty or suzerainty with regard to this district; 
but wishes to point out that hitherto the Sultan in Constantinople has been regarded as 
the undisputed Sovereign of the Koweit territory. In so far as His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government do not either ‘‘desire to interfere with the Sultan’s authority in those 
parts,” there appears to exist no difference of opinion between the German and the 
British Governments on this point. The exact nature of the arrangements existing 
between the British Government and the Sheikh of Koweit is not fully clear to the 
German Government, notwithstanding the explanations given in 1900 by Sir Nicholas 
O’ Conor to Baron von Marschall at Constantinople. As, however, these arrangements 
appear to be limited to the sale of ground by the Sheikh, Herr Dr. von Siemens, the 
Chief Manager of the Bagdad Eailway Company, will be instructed to come to a 
previous understanding with the British Government when the time for purchasing land 
for a railway terminus and a landing-place at Koweit shall have come. In case this 
arrangement should not satisfy the British Government, the German Government will 
most likely express their desire to be given full cognisance of the arrangements entered 
into between the British Government and the Sheikh of Koweit. 

4. Morocco. 

In Morocco we follow a policy of reserve. The Morocco question by itself is not 
sufficiently important for us to justify a policy by which Germany might incur the risk 
of serious international complications. 


No. 105. 

The Marquess of Lansdotvne to Mr. Whitehead. 

F.O. Japan 568. 

(No. 108 a.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 16, 1901. 

Baron Hayashi informed me to-day, with reference to our conversation on the 
14th of August — and my despatch No. 91, Secret, of that day — that he had now received 
authority from the Japanese Government to discuss with me the question of an 
understanding between the British and Japanese Governments. 
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He added that his instructions did not permit him to enter into details, as to which 
he could express his own opinion only. 

At the outset of our conversation he asked me whether it would, in my opinion, 
be desirable that Germany should be a party to the understanding, which would, he 
thought, “ look much more formidable ” if it were to include Germany. I replied that 
our relations with Germany were of a very friendly and intimate description, but that 
it seemed to me that in the first instance, at all events, it would be desirable that 
Great Britain and Japan should endeavour to arrive at a clear idea of their requirements 
without reference to any other Power. German interests in the Par East were not as 
important as those of this Country or of Japan, but should Great Britain and Japan 
come to terms it would then be for them to consider, with reference to the scope and 
character of the Agreement, whether it was one to which we might invite Germany to 
become a party. 

Baron Hayashi then proceeded to give me the following sketch of the arrangement 
which was contemplated by the Japanese Government. That Government was above 
all things interested in Corea, and it was a matter of life and death for them to keep 
Eussia out of it. Their interest in Manehiu'ia was only secondary, and due to the fact 
that encroachments in Manchuria might lead to encroachments in Corea. It was 
necessary for the Japanese Government not only to guard against the absorption of 
Corea by Eussia, but to maintain the pririleges conceded to their countrymen by the 
Eusso- Japanese Agreement of 1898. 

His Excellency evidently referred to Article III of the Protocol of April 13th 
of that year, which runs as follows ; — 

“ Vu le large ddveloppement qu’ont pris les entreprises commerciales et Indus- 

trielles du Japon en Corde, ainsi que le nombre considerable de sujets Japonais 

rdsidant dans ce paye, le Gouvernement Eusse n’entravera point le d^veloppement 

des relations commerciales et induetrielles entre le Japon et la Cor6e.” 

This agreement, Baron Hayashi said, conferred upon Japan rights of “industrial 
and commercial expansion ’ ’ in Corea ; rights the exercise of which, he said very 
frankly, might lead to the establishment of political influence. It wag therefore 
necessary for Japan to stifle in its inception any movement under which Eussia mig^tt 
obtain preponderance in that Country, 

As to China, the Minister said that the policy of Japan was identical with that of 
Great Britain. Both Powers desired to maintain the integrity and independence oi 
China, and, in regard to Commercial matters, the policy of the “ open door.” 

The object of the Japanese Government was to secure the support of Great Britain 
in giving effect to the above policy, and they therefore proposed that Great Britain 
should undertake to support Japan if Japan should find herself obliged to go to war 
in defence of it with more than one Foreign Power. If. on the other hand. Great 
Britain found herself at war with more than one Foreign Power in defence of her 
interests in any part of China, Japan would undertake to support us with her whole 
strength. 

Baron Hayashi laid some stress upon the fact that the Japanese Government did 
not propose that the Alliance should take effect in ease either England or Japan found 
themselves at war with a single Power. That, he thought, would be approaching too 
nearly to an offensive and defensive Alliance. If Japan were to be at war with Eussia 
alone, it would be sufficient if Great Britain remained neutral ; the observance by her 
of a strict neutrality would of itself be of the greatest assistance to Japan, as it would 
deprive the Eussian Fleet of the power of using British Coaling Stations. 

He added that it was in his view possible that the understanding should Iw made to 
extend even to the action of the two Powers in regard to Siam. 

I thanked Baron Hayashi for his statement, which I promised to refer to my 
Colleagues, and which I said appeared to me to form a useful basis for discussion. 
1 added that I presumed that the two Powers would, in the event of such an under- 

[15214] a 
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standing being arrived at, agree that neither of us should, without consulting the other, 
make separate arrangements, or come to separate understandings with another Power as 
to Chinese or Corean affairs, and that we should in all eases where there was a 
probability of the Agreement coming into force, undertake to communicate with one 
another in good time and with the utmost frankness. I also said that I thought that 
the two Navies might w’ith great advantage work together even in time of peace, each 
Power affording the other facilities for the use of docks, harbours and coaling stations 
Baron Hayashi cordially agreed with this suggestion. 

[I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE.] 


No. 106. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdoicne. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 137.) Secret. Tokyo, D. October 24, 1901. 

My Lord, E. December 4, 1901. 

.... As the matter had been submitted to your Lordship I did not diecuss the 
points raised by Baron Hayashi — but I gathered from Mr. Komura that, although these 
points had been put forward by Baron Hayashi as his own personal ideas, they were in 
effect those of the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Komura mentioned that the question as to whether the German Government 
should be asked to become a party to the agreement had been discussed between your 
Lordship and Baron Hayashi, and it had been decided that it would not be necessary 
to do so until the negotiations had reached a more advanced stage. 

T llQVO ifr/> 

CLAUDE M. MaoDONALD. 


No. 107. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

E.O. Japan 663. 

(No. 113.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 29, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister spoke to me to-day of the projected agreement betw'een this 
country and Japan referred to in my despatch No. 108 a of the 16th instant, and 
proposed that a clause to the following effect should be introduced into it : — 

“In view of the preponderating interests of Japan in Corea, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government shall acquiesce in the adoption by Japan of suitable 
measures for the maintenance of those interests.” 

I said that I did not altogether approve of the form in which the clause was 
drafted, but that I would endeavour to find some means of meeting the wishes of the 
Japanese Government in regard to Corea. 
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No. 108. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Tokyo, November 1, 1901. 

P.O. Japan 563. D. 1-5 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 54.) Secret. E. 1-45 p.m. 

With reference to the interview which your Lordship had with Baron Hayashi on 
October 16 [th] respecting a possible understanding or arrangement between the 
Governments of Great Britain and Japan with regard to affairs in the Far East in case 
of certain eventualities, Mr. Eomura informs me that Japanese Government are very 
anxious for an expression of opinion on the part of Hie Majesty’s Government with 
regard to proposals put forward by Baron Hayashi at that interview. Mr. Komura is 
of opinion that if an^hing is to be done it should be done quickly. 


No. 109. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. Foreign Office, November 1, 1901. 

Tel. (No. 85.) Secret. D. 12 midnight. 

You may assure Mr. Eomura confidentially that no time will be lost. Cabinet 
had only just reassembled and question will come before it next week. I have 
explained situation to Baron Hayashi two days ago, and told him that I regarded it as 
extremely hopeful. 


No. 110. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 115.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 6, 1901. 

I handed to-day to the Japanese Minister the accompanying draft of an Agreement 
between the Japanese and British Governments with regard to our policy in the 
Far East.(’) 

I told him that I had prepared the draft solely with reference to the possibility of 
either Power becoming involved in hostilities in consequence of events in China or Corea. 
This w'as in accordance with the understanding at which he and I had arrived, and I 
had therefore not felt that I was justified in extending the scope of the draft. On the 
other hand, I felt bound to tell him that an Agreement limited in this manner seemed 
to be in some respects an incomplete solution of the question. What after all was of 
importance to both Great Britain and Japan was that neither of them should be over- 
whelmed by a combination of foreign Powers. The disappearance of Great Britain as a 
sea Power in the Par East would be a calamity to Japan, and it would make no matter 
to her whether such a calamity were to be brought about by a quarrel originating in the 
Far East or by complications in some other part of the World. 

Baron Hayashi replied that, speaking for himself, he felt the force of this 
observation, and that he would not fail to repeat it to the Japanese Government, to 
which he would at once refer the draft which I had placed in his hands. This he read 
through in my presence, and told me that the only criticism which occurred to him at 
the moment w'as that our mention of the absorption of Corea as a contingency against 
which we desired to provide did not quite sufi&ciently meet the requirements of Japan, 

(«) [y. infra, pp. 115-20.] 
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which desired to be protected not only against the complete absorption of Corea, but 
against any serious encroachments on the part of Eussia in that country, or, indeed, 
any action on her part which might interfere with the preponderant influence exercised 
by Japan in many parts of Corea. 

L. 


No. 111. 

The Marquess of Lansdawne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

Tel. (No. 87.) Secret. Foreign Office, November 22, 1901. 

Prom some remarks made to Bertie by Japanese Minister after hie interview with 
me recorded in my telegram No. 86 of November 20[th] he seems to think that any 
agreement made with Japan would as a matter of course be published. I advocated 
conclusion of the negotiations before meeting of Parliament only because the Cabinet 
would, after commencement of the Session, be much occupied with other questions. 
If you find that Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs is under any misapprehension 
as to this point you can explain that in our view question of publication would require 
very careful consideration, and that we should not think of publishing without previous 
consultation with Japanese Government. 

L. 


No. 112. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

Tokyo, November 25, 1901. 

F.O. Japan 563. 5 25 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 57.) Confidential. U . 

Mr. Yamaza, Acting Director of the Political Bureau of Foreign Office, called this 
morning with the following message from Mr. Komura, who is still confined to his bed 
and unable to receive visitors. 

Mr. Komura begged me to convey to His Majesty’s Government the assurance of 
the Japanese Government that the delay in coming to a conclusion in the alliance 
proposals was entirely due to his illnese. and the absence of the Prime Minister and 
most of Ministers at autumn manoeuvres, and was in no way connected with 
Marquis Ito’s mission, which is of a private and unofficial nature ; the Marquis is in no 
way authorised to discuss or make arrangements on behalf of Japanese Government. 

Mr. Yamaza added as coming from Mr. Komura that the Japanese Government 
are very favourably disposed to the draft proposal, but as it was a new departure and 
one of great importance, they would like a little more time to consider it. 

I begged Mr. Yamaza to thank Mr. Komura for his message, which I should lose 
not time in conveying to your' Lordships. I pointed out that manoeuvres had come to an 
end on 13th November, and that Mr. Komura had himself said on the 31st October 
that if anything was to be done it should be done quickly— my telegram No. 54. I 
reminded Mr. Yamaza that the original proposals for an understanding had come from 
the Japanese Government through Baron Hayashi. His Majesty s Government were 
therefore not unnaturally surprised at delay. It was also well toown that no serious 
step was taken in Japan without MArquis Ito being consulted ; hie visits to Berlin and 
St. Petersburg at this juncture had doubtless given rise, and with much reason, to 
miegivings on part of His Majesty's Government. Mr. Yamaza promised to convey 
purport of my remarks to Mr. Komura. 
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No. 113. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Dansdowne. 

r.O. Japan 568. 

(No. 149.) Secret. Tokyo, D. November 28, 1901. 

My Lord, E. January 8 . 1902. 

On the 2l8t instant I received your Lordship’s telegram No. 86 (Secret), setting 
forth the terms of the draft Agreement relative to the maintenance of the status quo 
and general peace in the Far East, which draft Agreement your Lordship informed me 
you had handed to Mr. Hayashi, the Japanese Minister in London, on the 6th instant. 

Some hours previously I had received your Lordship’s private telegi-am referring 
to the above, asking whether I thought the delay in coming to a decision on the terms 
of the draft Agreement wae in any way connected with Marquis Ito’s visit to 
St. Petersburgh and Berlin. 

It was not until the receipt of your Lordship’s telegram No. 85 that I was aware 
that a draft Agreement had been presented; Mr. Komura had been laid up with an 
attack of pneumonia and was unable to see anybody ; the Assistant Secretary of State 
had been appointed to Peking, and left for his post early in the month ; I had therefore 
had no communication with the Foreign Office for some weeks. As secrecy is an 
important factor in these negotiations, and as Mr. Komura when I last saw him had 
pressed for an answer to Mr. Hayashi’s proposals, this lack of communication with the 
Foreign Office was more an advantage than otherwise. 

In my reply to your Lordship’s private telegi-am I stated that Mr. Komura had 
been ill, and that his illness was sufficient to account for much of the delay, and 
pointed out that Mr. Hayashi would be in a position to know to what extent 
Marquis Ito was in touch with the alliance negotiations. 

On the 25th instant I had a visit from a Mr. Yamaza, Acting Director of the 
Political Bureau, who called with a message from Mr. Komura on behalf of the 
Japanese Government, stating that the delay, which the Government very much 
regretted, was due to the absence of the Prime Minister and some other members of the 
Cabinet at the autumn manoeuvres, also to the illness of Mr. Komura ; the Japanese 
Government also begged that I would assure your Lordship that Marquis Ito’s journey 
had nothing w’hatever to do with the alliance negotiations; that his tour had been 
sketched out some time previously ; and that he was in no way authorised to conduct 
any negotiations, I replied that I would at once convey Mr. Komura’s message to 
your Lordship, but pointed out that the autumn manceuvres were not of sufficient 
importance to interfere with so weighty a matter as the one in hand, and added that 
as it was well known that no serious step was taken without Marquis Ito being 
consulted, the visits of this statesman to St. Petersburgh and Berlin at this juncture 
would naturally cause uneasiness. 

Mr. Yamaza did not reply to my remark about Marquis Ito being consulted, and 
I am of opinion that the Marquis is kept posted with what goes on here, though I do 
not think that he would enter into communication with any other Government except 
his own in the matter. As I have not yet seen Mr. Komura I cannot say what are his 
views with regard to the Draft Agreement. I think it not improbable that the 
Japanese Government are favourably inclined towards it, though they are somewhat 
alarmed at the magnitude of the step they have initiated and as to the effect it will 
have on other Powers. 

I have, &c. 

CL.\UDE M. Macdonald. 
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No. 114. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. KuBsia 1623. 

(No. 343.) Very Confidential. St. Petersburgh, D. December 11, 1901. 

My Lord, R. December 16, 1901. 

(‘). . . . Advantage was therefore taken here of the Marquis Ito’s visit to oonvinco 
him that there wub no connection whatever between the questions of the evacuation of 
Manchuria and of Corea, and that Russia had no designs of any description against the 
independence of Corea or Japanese intereste there; that the Russian Government 
intended to adhere faithfully to the understanding arrived at in 1896 and 1898 with 
Japan on this question, and that they were anxious to hasten on as much as possible 
the evacuation of Manchuria, although it would probably now be necessary to await 
the return of the Chinese Court to Pekin before proceeding further in the matter of the 
conclusion of the agreement, but that, in the opinion of the Russian Government, 
Japan was not advancing her own interests by offering any opposition to the conclusion 

of an agreement which did not affect any of her interests (“) 

I have, &c. 

CHARLES S. SCOTT. 

(^) [Marquis Ito’s visit to Paris.] 

(®) [Russo-Japanese relations.] 


No. 115. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

P.O. Japan 568. 

(No. 128.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 12, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister brought me to-day the enclosed copy of the draft Agreement 
which I had handed to him on the 6th ultimo, with the amendments suggested by the 
Japanese Government. (‘) 

Baron Hayashi told me that he had thought it his duty to inform me of these 
amendments at once, but that he would prefer not to discuss them in detail for the 
present. He had, he said, received from the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs a 
statement of the arguments by which the amendments were supported, and he desired 
to study this document at his leisure before endeavouring to explain to me in detail 
why each amendment was desired. 

The Minister apologised for the delay which had taken place, adding that the 
Emperor had been obliged to take into his confidence some of the leading Japanese 
statesmen outside the Cabinet, without whose concurrence it was not likely that an 
Agreement of the kind would find favour. 

In reply to a question from me, he mentioned the names of five gentlemen, who 
had, he said, been thus taken into the Imperial confidence. These were Count Inouyd, 
Marquis Yamagata, Marquis Ito, Viscount Oyama and Count Saiyo. 

Barou Hayashi went on to say with reference to an observation which I had made 
to him on the occasion of our inteiwiew on the 6th ultimo (u. my despatch No. 115 of 
that date) that the Japanese Government would much prefer that the scope of the 
Agreement should not be extended beyond what was contemplated in the draft as it 
stood. If India, the Straits Settlements and Siam were to be brought within its scope, 
the liability would be one which the Japanese Government could not venture to assume. 

He went on to say that the Japanese Government were decidedly in favour of 
publishing the Agreement down to the end of the new Article V, but that the remaining 
three Articles ought, in their opinion, to remain secret. 

(*) [T’. infra, pp. 115-20.] 
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I told Baron Haj'ashi that I should be glad to take advantage of his proposal to 
postpone further diseuesion in order to examine the amended draft in consultation with 
my Colleagues. I thought it right, however, to tell him, with reference to the new 
separate Article II, that we should be unlikely to agree to any contract which might 
interfere with our discretion in determining the strength of the naval force which we 
might maintain in any part of the world, a strength which would have to be determined 
by Imperial considerations, rather than with reference to purely local conditions. 

I also said that the new separate Article III seemed to me to require explanation. 
The Agreement would, I thought, probably be criticised upon the ground that it might 
have the effect of entangling us in war with two great European Powers all owr the 
world on account of some comparatively trivial quarrel betw'een Eussia and Japan over 
matters of purely local interest. 

Baron Hayashi replied that under their Agreement with Russia entered into in 
the year 1898, Japan was given special rights in regard to Corea, and he pointed out 
that by an amendment in the preamble of the Agreement it was proposed that the two 
Powers should declare themselves specially interested in preventing the occupation of 
any part of the territorv of Corea by anv other Power. 

L. 


No. 116. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 129.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 16, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister left with me to-day the accompanying niemorandum(M 
explanatory of the amendments suggested by the Japanese (Jovernment in the Draft 
Anglo- Japanese Agreement. 

I told Baron Hayashi that the amendments had not yet been considered by the 
Cabinet, and it was therefore impossible for me to intimate to him the decision at which 
His Majesty's Government were likely to arrive with regard to them. 

I remained, however, of the opinion that the new separate Article II was likely to 
be objected to on the ground that it limited our discretion in determining the 
distribution of our naval forces. 

Baron Hayashi observed that at this moment the strength of the Russian fleet 
in the Far East was equivalent to 120,000 tons, and that of France to 80,000 tons, 
the tonnage of Japan being, on the other hand, 200,000 and that of Great Britain 
170,000 tons. As mattere now stood it would therefore be open to Great Britain to 
diminish her naval strength by 50,000 tons. If, on the other hand, Russia were to 
increase her tonnage to, say. 200,000 tons, we should have to add proportionately to our 
naval strength. 

Baron Hayashi informed me that the Japanese Government attached much 
importance to the new Separate Article HI and to the amendment in the preamble 
which seemed to them necessary in order to prevent Eussia from suddenly making 
herself mistress of important strategical points on the Corean coast. 

I asked Baron Hayashi whether, in order to avoid the risk of one of the contracting 
parties being dragged into hostilities by the inconsiderate action of the other in regard 
to comparatively insignificant local disputes, it might not be possible to add words to 
the Agreement which would compel the contracting parties whenever their common 
interests were threatened, not only to communicate with one another, but to concert 
the actual measures to be taken by either or both of them before those measures were 
actually adopted. 

Baron Hayashi replied that he feared that such previous consultation would be 
fatal to prompt action, and that, whilst the tw'o Powers were deliberating, they might 

(I) [Y. infra, pp. 115-20 ] 
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find that the event® which they had desired to anticipate had actually taken place. 
He added that in his opinion it was most unlikely that Japan, knowing as she must 
know what a war with Eussia would mean, would light-heartedly involve herself in such 
a war for any but the most amply sufficient reasons. . 

I asked Baron Hayashi whether the Japanese Government remained of the opinion 
that it was desirable to communicate the Agreement to the German Government. He 
replied that the Japanese Government were still of opinion that we should endeavour to 
obtain the adherence of (he German Government, and that he thought it was for us to 
decide when the moment had arrived for taking the German Government into our 
confidence. 

L. 


No. 117. 

The Marquess of Lansdotcne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 132.) Very Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 19, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister a few minutes before the meeting of the Cabinet this 
afternoon sent me the enclosed memorandum on the subject of the draft Agreement 
referred to in my despatch No. 129 of the 16th instant. {^) At his request I received him 
later in the evening, and discussed nnth him at some length the amendments proposed 
by the Japanese Government. 

Before, however, referring to these in detail I again told him that there was a 
strong feeling amongst my colleagues that it would be desirable, if possible, to give a 
wider scope to the Agreement. It seemed, for instance, scarcely reasonable that, while 
we were to face the possibility of a war with two great European Powers in consequence 
of a dispute between Japan and Eussia in regard to Corea, we were not to have any 
assistance from .Japan should we find ourselves involved with the same two Powers in 
regard to a dispute as to India. We should, I thought, be less critical in our examina- 
tion of the terms if we had reason to expect that we might depend upon the assistance 
of Japan in a war arising out of other than Chinese or Korean interests. 

Baron Hayashi replied emphatically that his instructions from his Government 
left him in no doubt that it was useless to propose such an extension of the scope of 
the Agreement. He did not agree wdth us in considering the Agreement too one-sided. 
Japan had very little interest in the Valley of the Yangtse, and yet she would be 
compelled to support us should we find ourselves opposed by France and Eussia in 
those regions. 

I told Baron Hayashi that we were prepared to accept the new Article 5 proposed 
by Japan limiting the duration of the Alliance to five years, and that, in our opinion, 
that Article should form part of the main Agreement, and not be dealt with as a 
“separate Article.” 

Passing to the “ Separate Articles.” I told him that we desired, if possible, to 
dispense altogether with anything of the nature of a Secret or Separate Agreement. 
We should certainly be asked whether such an Agreement existed ; we should not be 
able to deny its existence if there was one; and if we admitted its existence and refused 
to disclose its contents, we should find ourselves in an impossible position. 

I therefore projwsed that for Separate Article No. 1, providing for concerted action 
on the part of the Naval Forces of the two Powers, an exchange of notes should be 
substituted. This, I thought, would be quite sufficient for the purpose. 

I had already informed Baron Hayashi of my anticipation that Separate Article 
No. 2, binding the High Contracting Parties to endeavour to maintain in the Far East 
at all time Naval Forces superior to those of the Pow'ers having the largest Naval Force 
in those waters, would not be accepted by His Majesty’s Government. Their objection 

(1) [7. infra, pp. 115-20.] 
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to any stipulation which might fetter then.’ discretion in disposing of the distribution of 
their fleets was insurmountable, and I could hold out no hope that any proposal of the 
kind would be admitted. I pointed out to Baron Hayashi that the new Article 6. 
which we were ready to accept, provided a remedy for either Power in the event of its 
being dissatisfied with the manner in which the other Power had fulfilled its obligations 
under the Treaty. 

.Passing to Separate Article 3, I pointed out to Baron Hayashi the ambiguous and 
far-reaching character of the language employed. The Article, as it stood, would 
enable Japan to resort to any measures which she pleased, however reckless or 
provocative, in order to support her interests in Korea. We were quite prepared to take 
note of the Eusso-Japanese Agree 2 nent of 1898, and to place it on record that we 
recognised the special rights secured to Japan by that agreement, and we might, if 
necessary, strengthen the language of the Preamble so as to make it clear that we 
desired to maintain the independence of Korea as well as of China. 1 suggested that 
the Japanese Government should dispense with Separate Article 3, and should endeavour 
to find w'ords of the kind which I had suggested for insertion in the Preamble. Baron 
Hayaehi replied that the Agreement of 1898 had reference only to the interest of Japan 
in the commercial and industrial development of Korea and in the Japanese population 
resident in that country. There was nothing in the agreement which touched upon 
■■ military and political ” questions. I asked Baron Hayashi whether he would give me 
an illustration of his meaning. He replied that the kind of contingency against which 
the Japanese Government desired to guard was the appointment by Russia of military 
advisers to the Korean army, and more eqiecially the acquisition by Russia of leases 
under which they w'ould obtain control of important points, particularly upon the 
Corean Littoral facing Japan. The Russians had in fact lately made an attempt to 
obtain a lease at Masampho, a point of vital importance to Japan, and had been 
thwarted with the greatest difficulty. It might be necessary, in the event of an attempt 
of this kind being renewed, for Japan to act and to act promptly. She was free so to act 
at the present time, and she did not desire to part with that freedom or to feel that she 
would be left in the lurch by Great Britain should her action involve her in hostilities 
with France and Russia. 

I said that I fully entered into the feelings of the Japanese Government, but that 
it was quite clear that we should have to scrutinise with very great care any contract 
entered into for a purpose such as that which he had described. I suggested that he 
should 2 nention to his Government the criticisms which I had offered, and particularly 
that he should explain to them our desire to get rid altogether of the separate Articles. 

Baron Hayashi told 2 ne that he would do this, and I pro 2 nised that I would in the 
meantime carefully consider all that he had said to me. 

As to the interpretation of the Agreement, I asked Baron Hayashi whether the 
Japanese Government would regard the interference of Russia w’ith Manchuria as 
justifying them in going to war and possibly invoking our support. 

He replied that if the safety of Korea w’ere to be assured, the Japanese 
Government was not likety to go to war for the sake of Manchuria, or, indeed, of 
Mongolia, and other re 2 noter portions of China. They were, of course, parts of the 
Chinese Empire, and w'e could if we liked, go to war for the sake of them. Japan 
w'ould be obliged to come to our assistance if in that event Prance were to join Russia, 
but it was not likely that Japan would provoke hostilities for such a cause. 

In conclusion, I told Baron Hayashi that I had taken note of the statement in the 
Memorandum which he had addressed to me this afternoon, to the effect that the 
Japanese Government thought it better to delay any overtures to Germany until terms 
had been definitely settled between ue, and I said that we should act in accordance 
with this wish. 

I am, &c, 

[LANSDOWNE.] 
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No. 118. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F-O. Japan 563. 

(No. 154.) Secret. Toyo, D. December 23, 1901. 

My Lord, E. January 80, 1902. 

In my telegram No. 65 of the 6th instant I had the honour to communicate to 
your Lordship the main points of my conversation with Viscount Katsura on the same 
day respecting the proposed Anglo-Japane.se Agreement relative to affairs in the 
Far East. 

I now have the- honour to enclose a copy of a Memorandum recording the conversa- 
tion in qireetion, which has been drawn up by Mr. Whitehead, who was present on that 
occasion. 

I have, &c. 

CLAUDE M. Macdonald. 

Enclosure in No. 118. 

Memorandum of an Interciew with Viscount Katsura on December 6, 1901. 
Secret. 

Sir Claude MacDonald informed Viscount Katsura that he had understood from 
Mr. Komura, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that the draft Agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan had been favourably received by the Japanese Cabinet, and that it 
had now been submitted to the Emperor, whose decision might be expected to-day or 
to-morrow. 

Viscount Katsura replied that this was correct, and that he himself was very much 
in favour of the proposal. He pointed out, however, that the idea was so new and 
unprecedented that it required the most careful consideration, and that the Emperor 
had therefore instructed him to ascertain the opinion of the elder statesmen on the 
subject. He had accordingly sounded the elder statesmen singly, and had found them 
in general favourably disposed, so he had arranged to meet them privately in a body at 
Hayama (where he has a villa) to-morrow to decide upon the matter. He had no doubt 
that the result of this consultation would be satisfactory, but even if it were not so 
he was prepared to take the responsibility for the conclusion of the Agreement upon 
himself. 

Sir Claude MacDonald then said that he learnt from Mr. Komura that the draft as 
communicated to Baron Hayashi by Lord Lansdowne had been amended in certain 
points (w'hich Mr. Komura considered unimportant ones) before being submitted to the 
Emperor, and pointed out that, although these changes were considered by the 
Japanese Go^'ernment not to alter the spirit of the Agreement in any way. His 
Majesty's Government might not be of the same opinion. He asked, therefore, whether 
his Excellency could tell him the purport of these amendments. 

Viscount Katsura answered that the Amendments did not change any -of the 
existing points in the draft, but consisted in three additional provisions, viz., a fifth 
Article in the bod}- of the Agreement fixing the period for which it w'as to be in force 
at five years, with the option of prolonging it by mutual consent after that time; an 
additional clause to the Separate Article — ^pr-oviding that the Naval forces kept by the 
two Contracting Powers in Far Eastern waters should exceed those of certain other 
Powers, and a further additional clause by w'hich Great Britain should recognise 
Japan’s special sphere of influence in Korea. These proposed Amendments had been 
telegraphed by Mr. Komura to Baron Hayashi. for his information, but without direct 
instructions to communicate them to His Majesty’s Government. Viscount Katsura 
thought, however, that Baron Hayashi would probably have done so on his ow'n 
responsibility. His Excellency further said that after his meeting with the elder 
statesmen three or four days would probably elapse before the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs could communicate the final decision of the Japanese Government. 
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Sir Claude MacDonald pointed out that this delay wae somewhat unfortunate, as, 
although the secret had hitherto been admirably kept (since the proposal was first made 
on the 6th November), the recent visit of Marquis Ito to St. Petersburg had given rise 
to various rumours in the press, and one paper had hazarded the guess that these 
proceedings pointed to a possible agreement between Japan or Russia or between Japan 
and Great Britain. 

Viscount Katsura felt sure that the secret had in no way been divulged, and 
thought that Marquis Ito’s reception at Petersburg was a fortunate circumstance, as 
it was calculated to divert the public from the true scent. What the newspapers chose 
to write could not be helped, but he was convinced that none of them had any veal 
information. He thought these rumoure were mainly due to the Dobunkwai, a well 
meaning but not very intelligent Association of pronounced Russophobe tendencies, 
who had become alarmed as to what Marquis Ito might be doing and thought they 
would thwart him by spreading them. 

His Excellency then asked whether Sir Claude MacDonald had heard of a sugges- 
tion made to Baron Hayashi by the German ChargS d’ Affaires in London early in the 
year (while Marquis Ito was still Premier) to the effect that Germany, Great Britain 
and Japan should act together in the Par East. When Baron Hayashi had mentioned 
this suggestion to Lord Lansdowme the latter had replied that Germany’s geographical 
position in Europe precluded her taking an independent line of action which was in any 
way directed against Russia. 

Sir Claude MacDonald observed that it was perhaps fortunate that Parliament w'as 
not sitting either in England or Japan at the present moment, to which Viscount 
Katsura replied that this was no doubt the case in England, but that he did not much 
mind what the Japanese Diet might say or do. 

Viscount Katsura then asked Sir Claude MacDonald what he thought the attitude 
of Germany would be if she were not asked to join in the Agreement, that is, whether 
she would range herself on the side of Russia. 

Sir Claude MacDonald replied that, as the interests of Germany in the Far East 
were mainly commercial, she would have the maintenance of peace and of the status quo 
in China as much at heart as Great Britain and Japan, and that as the objects of the 
proposed Agreement were peaceful ones and such as she would herself endorse, she 
might be expected to preserve neutrality in case of a conflict. 

His Excellency said that this was his view also, but that it would be well to be 
prepared for all eventualities, and that he thought therefore that in calculating the 
Naval forces to be maintained in the Far East by the two contracting parties the 
possibility of having to face a combination of three Powers should be kept in view. 

J. B. WHITEHEAD. 


No. 119. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 133.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 31, 1901. 

The Japanese Minister handed to me this morning the enclosed memorandum(’) 
on the subject of the draft agreement refeiTed to in my despatch No. 132 of the 19th 
instant. 

Baron Hayashi explained to me that he was instructed to place these proposals 
before me informally, but that if they found favour with His Majesty’s Government 
they would be communicated to us officially. Should we on the other hand have any 


(1) [7. infra,, pp. 115-20.] 
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objections to the language used the Japanese Government would be obliged to us if 
we would favour them confidentially with our criticisms or indeed with a counter- 
proposal, should we desire to make one. He added that the Japanese Government 
were anxious that no time should be lost in concluding the Agreement. 

I told Baron Hayashi that I much preferred to deal with the matters referred to 
in the Memorandum in the manner now proposed, rather than by separate or secret 
Articles of Agreement. It would, however, be necessary for me to examine with care 
the wording of the proposed note, and particularly of that paragraph which had 
reference to the strength of the Naval forces to be maintained by Japan and Great 
Britain respectively in the Far East. 

I promised Baron Hayashi that I would make him aware as soon as possible of the 
views of His ^Majesty’s Government. 

[I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE.] 


No. 120. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir G. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 568. 

(No. 2.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 7, 1902. 

During the Marquis Ito’s visit to me at Bowood on the 8rd instant, I had a 
conversation of some length with his Excellency as to the proposed Anglo- Japanese 
Agreement. He told me that he had been fully informed with regard to the progress 
of the negotiations, and that he was in entire sympathy with the proposal, and trusted 
that the Agreement would be concluded. 

I explained to him that the Japanese Government had proposed important 
amendments in the original draft, and that these had yet to be disposed of by the 
Cabinet. I said that the Agi-eement would certainly be made public, and that I did 
not conceal from myself that it was likely to be severely criticised. It was an entirely 
new departure for us. Our policy of late, as he was aware, had been to avoid 
entangliirg ourselves in foreign alliances, and if that policy was to be abandoned and 
this country was to accept obligations such as those which we should incur under the 
Agreement, it would be necessary for us to satisfy Parliament that we obtained 
sufficiently valuable considerations in return. 

I had, as he probably knew, explained to the Japanese Minister that the Agree- 
ment, even in its original shape, might be represented as more in favour of Japan 
than of Great Britain, and the amendments which the Japanese Government proposed 
to introduce rendered the draft still more ojjen to such criticism. I quite understood 
that from the Japanese point of view it might be necessary for Japan to reserve to 
herself full liberty to take timely measures for the pui-pose of guarding against Eussian 
encroachments in Corea. But it seemed to me that the terms of the notes which the 
two Governments were invited to exchange went too far in that direction, and that 
these stipulations were not balanced by any corresponding stipulations in favour of 
British interests. People would certainly notice for example that, whereas no foreign 
Power was to be allowed to occupy any portion, no matter how small, of Corean 
territory, the corresponding obligation in regard to China merely bound the 
Contracting Parties in a general way to maintain the integrity and independence of 
that Empire. 

Marquis Ito admitted that Corea and China were not treated in the same way, 
but thought that it would be impossible for Japan to tolerate in the ease of Corea 
the kind of encroachments which had been tolerated, and might be tolerated again. 
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in the case of China. It was most important that there should be no misunderstanding 
between Japan and Great Britain as to the definition of their respective interests, 
and it was much better that such points as these should be frankly faced before the 
conclusion of an Agi’eement, and that there shoiild be no “ surprises ” afterwards. 

The Marquis then referred to Manchuria. Bussia had, he said, obtained a strong 
hold upon that province. Did I think she was ever likely to relax her grip, and 
were we likely to go to war on this account? 

I said that we had never concealed from ourselves that Bussia had special interests 
in Manchuria, and was likely, whatever happened, to retain a predominant interest 
in that province, owing to her geogi'aphical position. We had to some extent 
admitted this by the Agreement of 1899, under which Bussia had, in exchange for 
corresponding admissions with regard to our rights in other parts of China, obtained 
a preferential right to construct railways in Manchuria. 

The Marquis here asked me whether this Agreement had ever been made public, 
and I replied that this was the case, and that it had been frequently referred to in 
Parliament. 

As for the alleged Manchurian Agreement, to which he had referred, I told him 
that if its terms were in accordance with the versions which had reached us, it 
appeared to contain some stipulations which were inconsistent with the sovereign rights 
of China, and others which were apparently in conflict with her Treaty engagements. 
We had throughout recommended the Chinese Government to refuse its consent to 
covenants falling within these categories, and it gave me pleasure to know that our 
policy in this respect had been in entire agreement with that of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, with whose Bepresentative our Bepresentative had frequently co-operated. My 
impression was that Bussia desired to extricate herself from military occupation of 
Manchmria, which was costly and inconvenient to her, but that she would arrive at 
an arrangement with the Chinese Government, some of the terms of which would 
very likely be withheld from our knowledge under which she would retain some kind 
of a lien upon the province. I did not, however, think it probable that the terms 
would be so objectionable as to force us into war with Bussia. I might at any rate 
say that it seemed to me infinitely more probable that, if the Anglo-Japanese Agi-ee- 
ment were concluded, we might be dragged into war by Japan with France and Bussia 
over Corea, than that Japan would be dragged into war by us in consequence of the 
Bussian treatment of the Manchurian question. 

The Marquis then asked me whether, assuming that the Agreement was likelv 
to be concluded, we should see any objection to the Japanese Government entering 
into an amicable arrangement with Bussia for the protection of Japanese interests in 
Corea. He explained that he meant by this an Agreement in which the policy of the 
Busso- Japanese Agreement of 1898 would be carried a step further, by means of an 
understanding which would preclude Bussia from political or strategical interference 
in Corea. 

1 replied that much would depend on the character of the Agi’eement contemplated. 
It would, of course, be absolutely essential that it should be in no way inconsistent 
with the Agreement arrived at between Great Britain and Japan. It would obviously 
be improper that Japan should enter into a bargain with us affecting our common 
interests in the Far East, and should then enter into another bargain of a conflicting 
character with a third Power. If, however, the Marquis merely suggested that in 
the interests of peace Japan should do her best to obtain from Bussia a recognition 
of the interests which we were ready to join her in protecting, a source of danger 
would be removed, and speaking for myself, I saw no reason why His Majesty’s 
Government should disapprove. 

The Marquis replied that nothing was further from his intention than to suggest 
that there should be a “ double-handed ” arrangement, but Japan desired peace, and 
such an understanding with Bussia as he had sketched would certainly make for peace. 

He then asked me what would be thought of the proposed Agreement between us 
by the United States and by Germany. He observed as to Germany that he was 
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under the impresBion that she had at one time sought to throw Japan and Great 
Britain together. Was it likely that she should give her adherence to the Agreement, 
or was she likely to take any exception to it. 

I replied that I felt confident that the United States would not disapprove. We 
had eveiy reason to believe that she desired the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Far East. As to Germany, the Marquis, no doubt, referred to the occasion when 
Germany had promised Jajjan her “benevolent neutrality” in case of her going to 
war with .Russia about Manchuria, and I reminded him of the cu-cumstances under 
which we had elicited the fact that this “benevolent neutrality” was merely a strict 
neutrality, and not, as the Japanese Government had first been led to suppose, a 
neutrality which would have prevented the intervention of any other Power. It seemed 
to me, I said, impossible after what had happened that Germany should regard other- 
wise than favom'ably an Agreement between Great Britain and Japan. I did not, 
however, for a moment believe that she was likely herself to become a party to it. 

We then had some conversation with regard to the Japanese proposal originally 
contained in separate Article No. 2, under which each of the Contracting Powers were 
to bind itself always to maintain in the Far East a naval strength at least equal to 
that of any other Power in those waters. 

As to this, the Marquis said that the point being still under discussion between 
the two Governments, he would prefer not to say much about it. He read me, however, 
a lecture upon the necessity of a spirited naval policy in Chinese waters, dwelling 
upon the fact that at one time we had never tolerated any Eussian usurpations in 
those regions (he instanced the Port Hamilton incident in 1885), whereas we had 
heeome much more tolerant of such usurpations of late. 

At the close of our conversation, I expressed a hope that we should find the 
Japanese Government at one with us in continuing to support the Yang-tsze Viceroys 
by every means in our power. I told him that we proposed to press the Chinese 
Government to retain them in their posts, and to give them full opportunities of 
carrying out the reforms of which they were known to be in favour. I trusted that 
Japan also would give these distinguished men the support which they certainly 
deserved. 

The Marquis replied that the views which I had expressed were certainly shared 
by him. 

The Marquis called on me at the Foreign Office yesterday to take leave, and we 
had some further discussion upon the points dealt with above. I endeavoured to elicit 
from him whether he had, dming his visit to St. Petersburgh, received any encourage- 
ment for the idea of an understanding with Russia as to Corean affairs such as he 
had hinted at in our first conversation. 

He told me that the Corean question had been discussed by him during his visit 
to Russia in the most general terms only, but that he had gathered the impression 
that such an understanding was not impossible, and he had formed the same impression 
from information which had come to his knowledge before he left Japan. 

He explained to me that Russia and Japan, as the immediate neighbours of Corea, 
were the two nations most immediately interested in that country. It was of the 
utmost importance to Japan that there should be no trouble in Corea, because any 
outbreak there was likely to spread and to lead to a conflagration in China as well. 
For this reason it was, in his opinion, which he was careful to explain to me must not 
lie taken as committing the Japanese Government, most important to remove if 
possible all causes of difference between Russia and Japan as to Corean affairs. He 
added, however, that whilst Japan would probably be ready to come to reasonable 
tenns with Russia, it was not unlikely that tire latter Power might ask for an island in 
the neighbourhood of the Corean Strait as the price of such an arrangement, and 
Japan could not for an instant entertain such a proposal. 

.\s to Manchuria, his Excellency told me that in his opinion it would, sooner or 
'ater, be necessary to impose a limit upon Eussian encroachments in this direction, 
if not by the bayonet, then by some other means. 
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Becurring to the proposed Anglo- Japanese Agreement, I emphasised what I had 
previously said to him as to the necessity of depriving it of the one-sided appearance 
which I feared the Japanese amendments would give to it. He evidently realised the 
force of this criticism, and seemed to regard with favour my suggestion that if the 
Japanese stipulations as to Corea could not safely be weakened, we might correspond- 
ingly stiffen those parts of the Agreement which had reference to our interests in 
China. 

He begged me, however, to bear in mind his unofficial position, and his desire 
that nothing which he might have said to me should be considered as forming part of 
the negotiations in progress between the two Governments. 

At the close of our conversation, I mentioned briefly the discussions which had 
arisen with regard to the question of perpetual leases held by foreigners in Japan. I 
did not, however, attempt to enter into details or to elicit an expression of his own 
views as to the proper solution of the difficulty, but I dwelt upon the great importance 
of the matter to our commercial interests, and I expressed a hope that he would use 
his great influence for the purpose of bringing about an amicable settlement, perhaps 
by resort to arbitration. He promised to give the matter his best attention. 

I am, &c. 

[LANSDOWNE.] 


No. 121. 


The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 6.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 14, 1902. 

I handed to the Japanese Minister to-day a copy of the enclosed draft Treaty 
between Great Britain and Japan. (^) 

I explained to Baron Hayashi that the draft had been very carefully considered by 
His Majesty’s Government, and that I did not think it probable that any further 
modifications would be accepted by us. I further called his particular attention to the 
drafting of Article 1, which was designed to place the two Powers as far as possible 
under mutually equivalent obligations. This, as I had previously informed Baron 
Hayashi, was certainly not the case with the original draft as amended by the 
Japanese Government. 

I further explained to him that, in our opinion, the Note, of which I had also 
handed him a draft, was not intended for publication, but merely as a confidential 
record of the views of the two Governments as to the matters dealt with therein. 

Baron Hayashi promised to refer the drafts to his Government at the earliest 
possible moment. 

L. 


(*) [7. infra, pp. 115-20.] 


No. 122. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 7.) Most Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 18, 1902. 

The Japanese Minister brought me to-day the enclosed Memorandum, with 
suggested amendments in the draft Agreement between Great Britain and Japan.(') 

T told him that I should, of course, have to lay these proposals before the Cabinet, 
but that I was able to tell him without any hesitation that if the suggested amend- 

(^) [V. infra, pp. 115-20.] 
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ments in Article I were insisted upon the chance of concluding the Agreement would be 
seriously imperilled. 

I pointed out to him — 

1. That the proposed new drafting, which recited the special interests, “political 

as well as commercial and industrial,” possessed by Japan in Corea, and 
then went on to refer to “the interests of Japan and Great Britain in 
China,” was calculated to produce the very impression which, as he was 
aware, we had so much desired to avoid, namely, that while Japan was to be 
bound to Great Britain only in respect of interests which were common to 
both Powers, Great Britain was to be bound to Japan in respect of interests 
which were peculiar to the latter country. We had endeavoured, in our 
draft, to place both Powers on exactly the same plane. 

2. That the omission from the new draft of the words enabling either Power to 

invoke the assistance of the other only in the event of their respective 
interests being threatened “by the aggressive action of another Power” 
had the effect of removing a safeguard to which we attached the greatest 
possible importance. There was a good deal of apprehension in our minds 
that Japan, in consequence of her close proximity to Corea, and her intense 
nervousness with regard to Russian intrusion in that country, might involve 
herself in a quarrel with Russia upon some insufficient pretext, and we 
desired to put it beyond all question that the casus foederis could not arise 
except where the third Power was clearly the assailant. I would take upon 
myself to say that the Cabinet would not allow these words to be expunged. 

As to the first point, Baron Hayashi told me that, while it was perfectly true 
that in China the interests of the two Powers were of a corresponding character, it 
could not be denied that in Corea Japan had special interests different from any 
possessed by us. The Japanese Government desired to see this admitted on the face of 
the Agreement. 

As to 2, he said that it was his own impression that the words had been struck out 
without any intention of altering the meaning of the Article. The Japanese Govern- 
ment probably relied upon the declaration at the commencement of the Article, to the 
effect that both Governments were “entirely uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies” in either country. 

Baron Hayashi promised that he would telegraph my views at once to the 
Japanese Government. 

The impression left upon me by our conversation was that we should be able to 
obtain the restoration of the words “by the aggressive action of an 5 ’^ other Powers,” 
but that we should have to discover some formula recognising the special interests of 
Japan in Corea. 

I am, &c. 

• [LANSDOWNE.] 


No. 123. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

i’.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 11.) Most Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 24, 1902. 

I handed to the Japanese Minister to-day the accompanying alternative draft of 
Article I of the proposed Anglo- Japanese Agreement, which had, I told him, been 
prepared in order to meet the desire of the Japanese Government that it should be made 
clear on the face of the Agreement that we did not dispute the right of Japan to take 
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action in Corea in the event of her interests being seriously threatened by internal 
disturbances in that country. 

We had, however, thought it desirable to add after the words “ by the aggi-essive 
action of any other Power, or by disturbances arising in China or Corea” the phraee 
“ and necessitating the intervention of either of the High Contracting Parties for the 
protection of the lives and property of its subjects.” These words make it clear that 
the intervention of Japan would be regarded as admissible only if the “ disturbances ” 
were of a really serious character. 

Baron Hayashi informed me that, in his opinion, there was no objection to the 
new draft, and that he would at once refer it to the Japanese Government. 

L, 


No. 124. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir G. MacDonald. G) 

F.O. Japan 563. 

(No. 11a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 30, 1902. 

I have signed to-day, with the Japanese Minister, an Agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan, of which a copy is enclosed in this deBpat^.(*) 

This Agreement may be regarded as the outcome of the events which have taken 
place during the last two years in the Far Fast, and of the part taken by Great Britain 
and Japan in dealing with them. 

Throughout the troubles and complications which arose in China consequent upon 
the Boxer outbreak and the attack upon the Peking Legations, the two Powers have 
been in close and uninterrupted communication, and have been actuated by similar 
views. 

We have each of us desired that the integrity and independence of the Chinese 
Empire should be preserved, that there should be no disturbance of the territorial 
status quo either in China or in the adjoining regions, that all nations should, within 
those regions, as well as within the limits of the Chinese Empire, be afforded equal 
opportunities for the development of their commerce and industry, and that peace 
should not only be restored, but should, for the future, be maintained. 

From the frequent exchanges of views which have taken place between the two 
Governments, and from the discovery that their Far Eastern policy was identical, it 
has resulted that each side has expressed the desire that their common policy should 
find expression in an international contract of binding validity. 

We have thought it desirable to record in the Preamble of that instrument the 
main objects of our common policy in the Far East to which I have already referred, 
and in the first Article we join in entirely disclaiming any aggressive tendencies either 
in China or Corea. We have, however, thought it necessary also to place on record 
the view entertained by both the High Contracting Parties, that should their interests 
as above described be endangered, it will be admissible for either of them to take such 
measures as may be indispensable in order to safeguard those interests, and words 
have been added which wdll render it clear that such precautionary measures might 
become necessary and might be legitimately taken, not only in the case of aggressive 
action or of an actual attack by some other Power, but in the event of disturbances 
arising of a character to necessitate the intervention of either of the High Contracting 
Parties for the protection of the lives and property of its subjects. 

(*) [Printed together with Agreement of same date in B.F.S.P.iVol. XCV [1901-2], pp. 83-6, 
presented to Parliament, February 1902.] 

(“) [P. infra, pp. 116-20.] 
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The principal obligations undertaken mutually by the Hi{?h Contracting Parties 
are those of maintaining a strict neutrality in the event of either of them becoming 
involved in war, and of coming to one another’s assistance in the event of either of 
them being confronted by the opposition of more than one hostile Power. Under the 
remaining provisions of the Agreement, the High Contracting Parties undertake that 
neither of them will, without consultation with the other, enter into separate arrange- 
ments with another Power to the prejudice of the interests described in the Agreement, 
and that whenever those interests are in jeopardy they will communicate with one 
another fully and frankly. 

The concluding Article has reference to the duration of the Agreement, which, 
after five years, is terminable by either of the High Contracting Parties at one year's 
notice. 

His Majesty’s Government have been largely influenced in their decision to enter 
into this important contract by the conviction that it contains no profusions which can 
be regarded as an indication of aggressive or self-seeking tendencies in the regions to 
which it applies. It has been concluded purely as a measure of precaution, to be 
invoked, should occasion arise, in the defence of important British interests. It in no 
way threatens the present position or the legitimate interests of other Powers. On the 
contrary, that part of it which renders either of the High Contracting Parties liable to 
be called upon by the other for assistance can operate only when one of the allies has 
found himself obliged to go to war in defence of interests which are common to both, 
when the circumstances in which he has taken this step are such as to establish that 
the quarrel has not been of his own seeking, and when, being engaged in his own 
defence, he finds himself threatened, not by a single Power, but by a hostile coalition. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that the Agreement may be found of mutual 
advantage to the two countries, that it will make for the preservation of peace, and 
that, should peace unfortunately be broken, it will have the effect of restricting the 
area of hostilities. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 125. 

Angh- Japanese Agreement, January 30, 1902. 

[The main stages in the drafting of the Agreement were as follows : — 

1. On the 16th October, 1901, Baton Hayashl in a conversation with Lord Lansdowne sketched 

the main lines of the Japanese proposals, to which Lord Lansdowne added some further 
points. 

On the 29th October Baron Hayashl handed to Lord Lansdowne a draft clause, 
finally incorporated (with modifications in Article I). 

2. On the 6th November I.ord Lansdowne handed to Baron Hayashi a preliminary draft of 

the Agreement. 

3. On the 12th December Baron Hayashi handed to Lord Lansdowne an amended 

draft. 

On the 31st December Baron Hayashi handed to Lord Lansdowne a draft of the 
Diplomatic Note to accompany the Agreement. 

4. On the 14th January, 1902, Lord Lansdowne handed to Baron Hayashi an amended 

draft of the Agreement, together with an amended draft of the Diplomatic Note. 

5. On the 18th January Baron Hayashi handed to Lord Lansdowne certain amendments to 

this Draft. 

On the 22nd and 24th January Lord Lansdoime handed to Baron Hayashi two 
amended drafts of Article I. 

6. On the 30th January the .Agreement with slight modifications was signed. 
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The table given below shows in Column I the successive proposals of the Japanese Government, 
in Column II the counter-proposals of the British Government, and in Column III the final 
form 01 the Agreement, The use of italics in the drafts indicates wording identical with that of the 
final text.] 


Japanese Drafts. 


Bcctmher 12.(’) 

-Par Extreme 

A or occupation of any part 
of its territory 
f or e ign other 

A the Empire of 
count py Empire 


British Drafts. 

Noveniber 6(i). — The 
undersigned, duly authorized 
by their respective Govern- 
ments, actuated solely by a 
desire to maintain the status 
quo and general peojce in 
Far East, being moreover 
specially interested in pre- 
venting the absorption of 
Corea A hy any Foreign 
Power, and in maintaining 
the ind'pendeiux aiul terri- 
torial integrity of ^ Chinn, 
and in securing equal oppor- 
tunities in that country for 
the commerce and industry 
of all nations, hereby agi'ee 
as follows : — 


Final Text. 

The Governments of 
Great Britain and Japan, 
actuated solely by a desire 
to maintain the status quo 
and general peace in the 
extreme East, being more- 
over specially interested in 
maintaining the indepen- 
dence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the Empire of 
China and the Empire of 
Corea, and in securing equal 
opportunities in those coun- 
tries for the commerce 
and industry of all nations, 
hereby agree as follows : — 


Article I. 


November 
clause. ) 


6. — (No such 


[October 16. — “. . . That Go- 
varnnient [the Japanese] was 
above all things interested in 
Corea. ... It was necessary . . . 
not only to guard against the 
absorption of Corea by Bussia, 
but to maintain the privileges 
conceded ... by the Russo- 
Japanese Agreement of 1898 . . . 

“ This Agreement . . . con- 
ferred upon Japan rights of 
'industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion ’ in Corea : rights the 
exercise of which . . . might 
lead to the establishment of 
political influence. . . . 

“ As to China . . . the policy 
of Jajian was ... to maintain 
the integrity and independence 
of China and in tegiU-d to com- 
mercial matters, the policy of 
the ‘ open door.’ . . .”] 

October W . — In view of the pre- 
ponderant interests of .Jajian 
in Corea His Briiannic Majesty’s 
Government shall acquie.sce in 
the adoption of suitable 
measures by .lapan for the main- 
tenance of those ii!terests.(’l 

December 12. — Great Britain 
recognises that Japan niaj' take 
such suitable measures as she 
deems necessary to safeguard 

{') [For the earlier history of the preamble, see note 2.] 

(“) [This draft is identical with that of the 6th November, except for the amendments indicated.] 
(“) [Comment of Lord Lansdowne : “I said that I did not altogether approve of the form 
in which the clause was drafted, but that I would endeavour to find some means of meeting the 
wishes of the Japanese Government in regard to Corea.” (16th October.)] 
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January 14. — Great Bri- 
tain and Japan, having 
mutually recognised the in- 
dependence of China and 
of Cm'ea, declare themselves 
to be entirely uninjlxeenced by 
any aggressive tendencies in 
either country. The Japan ese 
Government having, how- 
ever, called the attention of 
His Majesty’s Government 
to the special interests 
political as well as com- 
mercial, possessed by J apau 
in Corea, and His Majesty’s 
Government liaviiig simi- 
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Japanese Drafts. 

December 12 — (contd.). 

and promote the preponderating 
interests whicli she actually 
possesses in Corea.(*) 

December 31.(0— Japan 
Great Britain recognise the in- 
dependence of Corea and declare 
themselves to be entirely un- 
influenced by any aggressive 
tendencies in that region. But in 
view of Japan’s preponderating 
interests in that country, Great 
Britain recognises the right of 
Japan to take such measures as 
she may find necessary to safe- 
guard and promote those 
interests. 

January 18. — Great Bri- 
tain and Japan, having 
mutiuUly recognised the in- 
dependence of China and 
of Corea, declare themselves 
to he entirely uninfluenced by 
any aggressive tendencies in 
either courdrii. Having in 
view, however, the fecial 
interests political as well as 
commercial and industrial, 
possessed by Japan in Corea, 
and the interests of Great 
Britain and of Japan in 
China, 


the British and Japanese 
Governments recognise that 
if those interests should be 
threatened it would be 
admissible for each Power 
to take such measures as 
may be indispensable in 
order to safeguard its 
interests.(®) 


British Drafts. 

January 14 — (contd.). 

larly called attention to the 
special interests of Great 
Britain in the Chinese 
Empire both Governments 
recognise that if those in- 
terests should be threatened 
by the aggressive action of 
any other Dower, it would 
he permissible for either 
Power to take such measures 
as may be indispensable in 
the respective cases in order 
to safeguard them. 

January 22. — Great Bri- 
tain and Japan, having 
midually recognised the in- 
dependence of China and 
Corea, declare themselves to be 
entirdy uninflueiuied by any 
aggressive tendencies in either 
country. Having in view, 
however, the special interests 
of Great Britain and Japan, 
of which those of Great 
Britain relate principally to 
China, while Japan, in addi- 
tion to the interests which 
she possesses in China, is 
interested in a peevtiar degree 
both politically and com- 
mercially in Corea, the 
British and Japanese Go- 
vernments rect^iiise that if 
those interestsare threatened 
by the aggressive action, of 
any other Power it would 
be admissible for each Power 
to take such measures as 
may be indispensable in 
order to safeguard its 
interests. 


Final Text. 


January 30. — The High 
Contracting Parties, having 
mutually recognised the 
independence of China and 
Corea, declare themselves 
to be entirely uninfluenced 
by any aggressive ten- 
dencies in either country. 
Having in view, however, 
their special interests, 
of which those of Great 
Britain relate principally 
to China, while Japan, 
in addition to the interests 
which she possesses in China, 
is interested in a peculiar 
degree politically as well as 
commercially and indus- 
trially in Corea, the High 
Contracting Parties recog- 
nise that it will be admis- 
sible for either of them to 
safeguard those interests if 
threatened either by the 
aggressive action of any 
otlier Power, or by dis- 
turbance arising in China 
or Corea, and necessitating 
the intervention of either 
of the High Contracting 
Parties for the protection of 


January 24. — The High 
Contracting . . .(') 


(*) [In the Japanese draft of this date, this was “ Separate Article III.” Lord Lansdowne 
commented on it as follows : ” I pointed out .... the extremely ambiguous character of the 
language employed .... I suggested that the Japanese Government should dispense with 
separate Article 3, and should endeavour to find words of the kind which I had suggested for 
insertion in the Preamble . . . .” (12th December.)] 

(“) [This was part of the Draft Diplomatic note of this date. See below p. 120.] 

(“) [Comment of Lord Lansdowne : " I was able to tell him without any hesitation that if 
the suggested amendments in Article 3 were insisted upon the chance of concluding the Agreement 
would be seriously imperilled." (19th January.)] 

(') [This draft is identical with the final text of the .Agreement, except that the phrase 
" politically as well as commercially and industrially” ran “ both politically and commercially.” 
It was altered on the 28th .lanuary at the instance of Baron Hayashi. This draft was substituted 
for that of the 22nd January after consultation with Baron Hayashi and consideration by the 
Cabinet.] 



Japanbsb Drafts. 


Wctoher 16. — “If Japan were 
to De at war with Euseia alone 
it would be sufficient if Great 
Britain remained neutral.”] 


[October 16.—“ . . . they . . . 
proposed ■ that Great Britain 
should undertake to support 
Japan if Japan should find 
herself obli^d to go to war in 
defence of it with more than 
one Foreign Power. If . . . 
Great Britain found herself at 
war with more than one Foreign 
Power in defence of her interests 
in any part of China, Japan 
would undertake to support us 
with her whole strength."] 


December 1 2.('^) — twe 


to the prejudice of 
affecting 
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Bhitlsh Drafts. 


Article II. 

November 6 . — If either 
Great Britain or Japan,{^) 
in the defence of the interests 
above describedff) should 

. . .0 


Article III. 

November 6. — Should any 
other Power /om in hostilities 
against that . . 


Article IV. 

[October 16. — “ I added that I 
presumed tliat the two Powers 
would, in the event of such nn 
underatanding being aiTived at, 
agrae that neither of us should 
without consulting the other 
make separate ari'angements, or 
come to separate understandings 
with another Power as to Chinese 
or Corean affaii's.’’] 

November 6 . — The two 
High Gcndractivg Parties 
agree that neither of them 
vjUt, without consulting the 
other, enter into separate 
arrangements ioith another 
Power affecting the interests 
above described. 


Final Text. 

the lives or property of its 
subjects. 

Januarji 30. — If either 
Great Britain or Japan, in 
the defence of their respec- 
tive interests as above 
described, should become 
involved in warwith another 
Power, the other High Con- 
tracting Party will maintain 
a strict neutrality, and use 
its efforts to prevent other 
Powers from joining in hos- 
tilities against its Ally. 


January 30. — If in the 
above event any other Power 
or Powers should join in 
hostilities against the Ally, 
the other High Contracting 
Party will come to its assist- 
ance and will conduct the 
war in common, and make 
peace in mutual agreement 
with it. 


January 3('' — The High 
Contracting Parties agree 
that neither cf them will, 
without consulting tlie other, 
enter into sepaiate arrange- 
ments with another Power 
to the prejudice of the 
interests above described. 


(®) [In Baron Hayashi’s Draft of the 12th December the following annotations appear, the 
first in red ink and the second in pencil : — 

“ Japan or Great Britain ’’ 

“ and as the result of measures adopted in pursuance of Art. IV of this Agrt.”] 

(“) [The rest of the draft is identical with the final text.] 

(10) [The rest of the draft is identical with the final text. In this draft the opening sentence is 
amended in red ink to run as follows : “If in the above event any other Power should . . . .“ 
In Baron Hayashi’s draft of the 12th December the words “ or Powers ’’ are added in red ink. 
They are omitted in the British Draft of the 14th January.] 

(^1) [The draft is identical with that of the 6th November except for the amendments here 
shown. These appear on the draft in red ink.] 
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Japanese Dbaptb. 


December 12.(^’) 

Japan Great Britain 
G f e at B fka i a or Japcffi 

their 

... as to measures to he 
taken by either or ho'.h of 
them for the protection of 
those interesta 
December 12. — This alli- 
ance shall remain in force 
for five years from the date 
of the signin^T of the present 
agreement, and it may he 
renewed at the pleasure 
of the High Contracting 
Parties. But if, when the 
date fixed for its eaynration 
arrives, either Ally is adually 
engaged in war, the alliance 
shall, ipso facto, continue 
until peace is e<mduded.{}*) 


Final Text. 


January 30. — Whenever, 
in the opinion of either 
Great Britain or Japan, the 
above-mentioned interests 
are in jeopardy, the two 
Governments will communi- 
cate with one another fully 
and frankly. 

JanuaryZQ . — The present 
Agreement shall come into 
effect immediately after tlie 
date of its signature, and 
remain in force for five 
years from that dale. 

In case neither of the 
High Contracting Parties 
should have notified twelve 
months before the expira- 
tion of the said five years 
the intention of terminating 
it, it shall remain binding 
until the expiration of one 
year from the day on which 
either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall have 
denounced it. But if, when 
the date fi.xed for its ex- 
piration arrives, either ally 
is actually engaged in war, 
the alliance shall, ipso facto, 
continue imtil peace is con- 
cluded. 

In faith whereof the 
undersigned, duly autho- 
rised by their respective 
Governments, have signed 
this agreement and have 
affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at 
London the 30th day of 
January, 1902. 


British Drafts. 

Article V. 

[October 16. — “I added that . . . 
we should in all cases where 
there was a probability of the 
Agreement coming into force, 
undertake to communicate with 
one another in good time, and 
with the utmost frankness.”] 

Novemher 6. — Whenever, 
in . . .(*•) 


Article VI. 

January lAC*®) 


(L.S.) lANSDOWNE. 
(LS.) HAY A SHI. 

(12) [This draft is identical with the final text, except for the alterations or additions 
indicated. The first two are amendments in red ink; the last an addition in pencil.] 

[This draft is identical with the final text.] 

("•‘) [This was numbered Article V in the text of this date. Lord Lansdowne commented 
“ I told Baron Hayashi that we were prepared to accept the new Article V . . . . and that in 
our opinion that Article should form part of the Agreement and not be dealt with as a separate 
Article.”] 

(15) [This draft is identical with the final text.] 
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Diplomatic Note accompajiying the Agreement. 


Japanese Drafts. 


Decerriber 12. — It is . . .(*•) 
Article I 


«7id coaling 

^ee tbe tiee e# ooal i Bg 
Bt atio B B baS 

Article II. Each of the 
High Contracting Partiee 
shall endeavour to maintain 
in the Far East at all times 
naval foroes superior in 
efficacy to the naval strength 
of any other Power which 
has the largest naval forces 
in the Far East. 

Article III. (Article I of 
main Agreement. See above 
pp. 115-6.) 


British Drafts. 

\Pctober 1 6. — “ 1 also said that 
I thought that the two navies 
might with great advantage 
work together even in time of 
peace, each Power affording the 
other facilities for the use of 
docks, harbours and coaling- 
stations."] 

November 6. — It is further 
agreed between the High 
Contracting Parties that the 
nav/d forces of the two 
Powers shall, so far as is 
possible, act in concert at all 
times('^) and that nvubual 
facilities will he given for 
the docking of the vessels of 
viar of one Power in the ports 
of the other, and also for 
the use of coaling stations 
and other advantages con- 
ducive to the wdfare and 
efficimcy of their respective 
navies. 


Final Text. 


January 30. — In refer- 
ence to the Agreement con- 
cluded by us to-day on 
behalf of our respective 
Governments, 1 have the 
honour to inform you that 

, British ^ . 

the X Government 

Japanese 

recognises that the naval 
Great Britain 

jS^n ' 

should, so far as is possible, 
act in concert with those of 

r — 

l-rTAQt. KritAin 


peace, and agrees that 
mutual facilities shall be 
given for the docking and 
coaling of vessels of war of 
one country in the ports of 
the other, as well as other 
advantages conducing to 
the welfare and efficiency 
of the respective navies of 


the two Powers. 


December 31. — (“) . . . 

1. The naval forces . . .(*’) 

2. JapanandGreatBritain 
being convinced that a con- 
tinuation of the rule which 
each of them has hitherto 


January 14. — (?)(’"). 

1. The naval forces . . .('") 

2. At the present moment 
Japan and Cheat Britain 
are each of them maintaining 
in the Far East a naval 


At the present moment 
Japan and Great Britain 
are each of them maintain- 
ing in the Extreme East a 
naval force superior in 


(i“) [The draft of the first part of Article I of the 12th December is identical with that of the 
6th November, except for the amendments noted in the margin. (These are in red ink.) 
Separate -Articles II and III appear for the first time in the draft of the 12th December. 

In the draft of the 12th December these three Articles appear at the end of the Agreement as 
“ Separate Articles.” In the draft of the 6th November this article was first numbered 
“ Article V ” and appeared as part of the text of the Agreement itself: but the numbering was 
afterwards altered to “ Separate Article ” with a marginal query “ Separate -Article or Paper.”] 

(”) [Amended in red ink to " in time of peace.”] 

(IS) [This is Baron Hayashi’s Draft Diplomatic Note. This form was adopted by him to meet 
Lord Lansdowne's comments on the draft of the 12th December : “ I proposed that for Separate 
Article No. I .... an exchange of Notes should be substituted. 

I had already informed Baron Hayashi of my expectation that Separate Article No. 2 ... . 
would not be accepted by His Majesty's Government.” (10th December.)] 

(i») [This article is identical in wording with Article I of the 12th December, except that it 
ends “ . . . . the respective navies of the two Powers."] 

(2«) [This alternative draft was drawn up subsequent to Baron Hayashi’s draft of the Slat 
December. It was probably this draft that was handed to Baron Hayashi on the 14th January.] 
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Japanese Dpafts. 

pursued with advantage of 
maintaining in the Far East 
a naval force superior in 
efficacy to the naval 
strength of any third Power 
will tend to the consolida- 
tion of peace in that quarter, 
are each resolved to main- 
tain as far as possible, the 
same naval superiority in 
future. 

3. (Article I of main 
Agreement. See above 
p. 116.) 


Bkitish Drafts. 

force superior in strength to 
that of any third Power. 
Neither Japan nor Great 
Britain has any intention of 
relaxing her efforts to main- 
tain, so far as may be possi- 
ble, available for concentra- 
tion in the waters of the 
extreme East, a naval force 
superior to that of any third 
Power. 

3. (Article I of main 
Agreement. See above 

p 116.) 


Final Text. 

strength to that of any third 
„ Great Britain , 

Power. Japan 

no intention of relaxing her 
efforts to maintain, so far 
as may be possible, available 
for concentration in the 
waters of the Extreme East 
a naval force superior to 
that of any third Power. 


[£D. NOTE . — ^The Final Text is printed in B.F.8.P., Vol. XOV, [1901-2], pp. 33-4.] 


No. 126. 

The Maiquess of Lansdovme to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 568. 

(No. 12.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 31, 1902. 

The Japanese Minister left with me yesterday the following memoranda with 
regard to the question of publishing the Anglo- Japanese Agreement and as to its 
communication to the German Government : — 

“1. The Japanese Government favour early publication of the Agreement 
to prevent the exaggerated and mischievous reports concerning its object and 
scope. So far we have been successful to keep the negotiations secret, but after 
the signature it will become more difficult to prevent leakage. Then the publica- 
tion should be simultaneous in both countries, and at least five days should be 
reserved after the arrangement.” 

‘ ‘ 2. Eegarding overtures to Germany, Japanese Government defer to views 
of British Government all that respects the time and manner of doing so. It 
would, however, be better that the invitation should be given without unnecessary 
delay. You will also discuss with Marquess of Lansdowne the nature of identical 
instructions which will be necessary to be given to the Japanese and British 
representatives in Berlin. But it may be better not to disclose the diplomatic 
note to Germany at first unless her attitude justifies doing so.” 

I told the Minister to-day that, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, it 
would be desirable that the Agreement should be made public before long. We were 
strengthened in this view by the fact that in the first of the above memoranda the 
Japanese Government expressed its opinion that it might become more difficult to keep 
the matter secret now that the Agreement had actually been signed. 

I asked Baron Hayashi whether he considered that the fact was likely to leak 
out at an early date, or whether it could, if necessary, be kept secret for a time. He 
informed me that it would be necessary for the Japanese Government to notify the 
Agreement to the State Council, which consisted of tw'enty-five members, and that 
when these gentlemen, as well as their secretaries became aware of the matter, the 
chances of maintaining secrecy would be much diminished. He did not, however, 
know whether this notification necessarily took place at once, and he promised me 
that he would enquire by telegraph as to this. 
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I told him that as soon as he was able to make me aware of the result of his 
enquiries, I would fix a day for the publication of the Agreement, and that I would 
take cai’e that at least five days’ notice was given to him. 

As to the question of communicating the Agreement to the German Government, 
1 told Baron Hayashi that I should probably see the German Ambassador on Monday 
and that I would then inform him confidentially of the purport of the Agreement. 

I did not, however, contemplate that His Majesty’s Government should make 
anything which could be described as an “overture” to the German Government. 
I did not myself think that it was likely that they would care to associate themselves 
with us in the matter and all that I proposed was to take them into our confidence. 
If any “ invitation ” was to be made to Germany, I thought it should come from the 
Japanese Government, supposing that they thought it desirable to offer such an 
invitation. 

Baron Hayashi expressed agreement and told me that it would probably be 
arranged that the Minister for Foreign Affaire at Tokyo should make a similar 
communication to the German Minister at that place. 

L. 


MINUTE BY KING EDWAED. 


I think that there should be no loss of time in informing German Government of 
the Anglo- Japanese Agreement — or else they will hear from some other source — secrecy 
being almost an impossibility. The Emperor will be much interested in hearing the 
news as he has strongly advocated a close alliance between Great Britain and Japan. 

E.R. 


Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Japan 663. 

(No. 6a.) Secret. Tokyo, D. January 31, 1902. 

My Lord, E. March 29, 1902. 

This morning, Mr. Kommra, Minister for Foreign Affair's, called on me with a 
message from the Prime Minister to the effect that the Japanese Government had 
accepted the amendments proposed by His Majesty Government. He added that 
Mr. Hayashi has telegraphed also for “full powers,” and for permission to sign the 
said agreement without delay; the permission to sign had been sent on the 29th 
instant, but it was not clear whether the full powers mentioned were required by 
telegraph or might be sent by post. Mr. Komura said that the agreement was one 
which came into force immediately after signature; ratification was not, therefore, 
necessary, and he did not see why special full powers should be required. 

I asked M. Komm-a whether he had received any news of the signature of the 
agreement. On his replying in the negative, I showed him your Lordship’s telegram 
which had reached me a few minutes before Mr. Komura arrived, stating that the 
agreement had been signed by Mr. Hayashi and your Lordship on the previous 
afternoon. 

Mr. Komura did not conceal his satisfaction at the news I was enabled to give 
him, and expressed in warm terms his desire that the agreement would be the 
means of maintaining the status quo, and peace, throughout the Far East. 

With regard to the publication of the terms of the agreement, Mr. Komura thought 
it would be desirable that these should be made public in London and Tokyo on the 
same day. He said that it was a subject of congratulation that the negotiations had 
been kept so secret both in England and Japan; he thought, however, that now 
signature had taken place, it would not be so easy to keep the existence of the agree- 
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ment from becoming public, and he, therefore, proposed to instruct Mr. Hayashi to 
approach j-our Lordship with a view to a day being fixed for the official publication 
of the agreement. 

Mr. Komura asked whether I thought His Majesty’s Government would consider 
it necessary to inform the German Government of the signature of the agreement; 
personally he did not think it would be advisable to take the German Government into 
our confidence — and he believed this to be the opinion of the majority of the Cabinet — 
as he did not think they would consent to join us in the arrangement. I said that this 
was a point which would, doubtless, very seriously occupy the attention of His 
Majesty’s Goveimment. M. Komura thought that if the German Government were 
to be approached, it would be necessary to do so before the day for the publication 
of the agi-eement was fixed. This date Mr. Komura was evidently very anxious to 
make as early as possible. 

After further expressions of extreme gratification at the satisfactory termination 
of long and delicate negotiations, Mr. Komura left. 

I have, &c. 

CLAUDE M. MaoDONALD. 


[yOTE. — King Edward and the Anglo-Japaneae Agreement, 1901-02. 

The despatch of the Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Whitehead of the 31st July, 1901, No. 89, 
which began the overture, is endorsed — 

“Appd. E.Rr 

So is the similar despatch No. 91 of the 14th August — and the Eing has added in pencil 
in his own hand : — 

“ The King considers it most essential that we should give Japan our hearty 
support on all occasions when it is possible to do so.” 

No. 115 of the 6th November to Sir C. Macdonald is endorsed — 

“Appd. E.R.^’ 

Before the agreement was concluded Eing Edward urged its communication first of all to 
fjermany (v. Minute on despatch No. 12 of the 31st January). This was done by Lord Lansdowne 
to Baron Eokardstein and embodied in a Memorandum of the 6th February, 1902 (F.O. Japan 560), 
by Sir F. Bertie. Bie records that the Baron thanked Lord Lansdowne “ for the kind consideration 
shown by His Majesty 's Government in communicating to the German Government the information 
about theAnglo-Japanese Agreement. The German Government regard such a communication as 
an indication of confidence in them. They regard the agreement as a general guarantee of peace 
in China and in the interest of commerce and trade. Count Mettemich will call on Lord Lansdowne 
on his return to London.” 

The King wrote on this despatch — 

“ This is most satisfactory. I always hnew how pleased the Emperor and Count 
Billow would be at being the first to be informed of the Anglo- Japanese Agreement. 

E.R.” 


No. 128. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

P.O. Germany (Prussia) 1551. 

(No. 23.) Very Confidential. Berlin, D. February 7, 1902. 

My Lord, E. February 10, 1902. 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 10 and 11 of the 5th and 6th instant, I have 
the honour to report that the Emperor gave me an opportunity of speaking to him 
privately after the annual dinner which His Majesty gives to the Ambassadors and 
which took place on the evening of the 5th instant. 
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I said that your Lordship had instructed me to endeavour to see His Majesty at 
once in order to communicate to him the substance of an agreement which I was aware 
had already been brought to His Majesty’s notice. His Majesty thanked me and then 
made use of a phrase which I gathered was intended to convey His Majesty’s satisfac- 
tion, and in order to make this point clear I asked whether he wished me to telegraph 
to your Lordship the very words which he had employed. His Majesty replied that I 
surely understood him well enough by this time to be able to translate his expressions 
into diplomatic language, and on my observing that 1 proposed to inform your Lordship 
that His Majesty approved of the agreement he authorised me to say that he had 
received the communication with interest and satisfaction. He would regard it as a 
strictly confidential communication for which he was grateful, but he expressed some 
surprise that the agreement had not been concluded earlier. 

Yesterday afternoon I met Count Buelow, with whom I had a short conversation. 
He told me that the Emperor had given him an account of his conversation with me, 
in which His Majesty had expressed his thanks and satisfaction. His Excellency also 
said that he had instructed Count Metternich to convey to your Lordship the warm 
thanks of the German Government for the confidence which you had reposed in them, 
and to state to your Lordship that, although Germany was not a party to the agreement 
which had been concluded between England and japan, she had no obligations as 
regarded any other Power, and was therefore not one of the Powers contemplated by 
the 3rd article of the agreement, whose participation in the hostilities, if they should 
break out, would entail the common action of the two contracting Parties. 

T ViQVo Jiro 

FEANK C. LASCELLES. 


No. 129. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Lord Currie. 

P.O. Italy 852. 

(No. 26.) Confidential. 

My Lord, Foreign Office, February 12, 1902. 

The Italian Ambassador informed me to-day that the Agreement concluded between 
Great Britain and Japan on the 30th Januaiy last, which was published in to-day’s 
newspapers, seemed to him to be one upon which the Italian Government could not look 
otherwise than with favour. 

In commercial matters they desired to maintain the policy of the “open door,’’ 
and they felt that it was to their advantage that there should be no breach of the peace 
or violent disturbance of the status quo in the Far East or elsewhere. 

The Agreement seemed to him calculated to produce this result, but he had of 
course not yet been instructed by the Italian Government to express any opinion on 
the snbject. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. ISO. 

Sir G. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

St. Petersburg, February 12, 1902. 
F.O. Eussia 1644. D. 8'45 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 7.) E. 11 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 7 and 8. 

Count LamsdorfE at his weekly reception this afternoon informed me that the 
Japanese Minister had sought an interview with him this morning, and by orders from 
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his Government had communicated full text of its agreement with H.M. Government. 

He observed that he appreciated the courtesy of the Japanese Government in 
giving him the first intimation of this interesting document in so frank and friendly 
a manner. 

As regarded the preamble and the articles defining the object of this agreement, 
their terms were in such complete accordance with intimated views and repeated 
declarations of the Eussian Government that he was disposed to ask permission to 
associate Eussia with the two Governments in their Agreement. 

He was, however, at a loss to understand the precise bearing or necessity of the 
subsequent articles for the event of either ally being involved in hostilities with other 
Powers, and he was apprehensive of the effect on public opinion by the introduction of 
the word ‘ ‘ war ’ ’ into an Agreement for an essentially pacific and non-aggressive 
object. 

He knew of no Powers having any intention to threaten the integrity, independence 
or interests specified in the Agreement, but the inference from the latter part of the 
Agreement that it contemplated such a poesibility might suggest to other Powers to 
take similar measures of precaution. 

I remarked that having only received the first intimation of this Agreement the 
previous day in a telegram giving its substance but not full text. H.M. Government was 
naturally unable to authorise me to make a similar communication at the same time as 
the Japanese Minister, but I pointed out ite eminently pacific object and the fact that 
there had been no intention of keeping its existence a secret from other Powers. 

Count Lamsdorff said he had at once sent the text of the Agreement to the 
Emperor with observations similar to those made to me. 


No. 131. 

The Marque-ss of Lamdotcne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3574. 

(No. 52.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 12, 1902. 

The French Ambassador called upon me to-day and at once referred to the 
Agreement concluded on January 30th between Great Britain and Japan, and 
published in this morning’s newspapers. 

His Excellency expressed the opinion that there was too much “ mefiance ” in 
this country as to Eussian designs in different parts of the world. He did not believe 
for a moment that Eussia had any desire to annex territory in the Far East, and he 
quoted to me opinions which had been expressed to him by M. Lessar, who had said 
that in his view it would be most dangerous for Eussia to add to her possessions on the 
confines of China until she had further consolidated herself in her Asiatic dominions. 

I said that I had no desire to attribute sinister designs to the Eussian Gevernment, 
but that I thought they were often served in the remoter parts of the Empire by 
dangerous representatives whom they found it impossible to disavow. 

M. Cambon said that he thought that this was to some extent due to the fact that 
the Asiatic Department, which was primarily responsible for such matters, went its 
own way, which was not always that of the rest of the Government ; it was, however, a 
pity that there was so much distrust both on our side and on that of Eussia. 

I replied that I quite agreed as to this, and that I had always desired to see the 
establishment of more cordial relations between the two Governments. I had, indeed, 
myself made overtures with this object, and endeavoured to bring about a better 
understanding as to our interests both in China and in Persia, but I had not been 
successful. 

His Excellency then observed that the Agreement seemed to him to recognise a 
situation which already existed, and that. Agreement or no Agreement, we should 
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probably be unable to tolerate the partition of China or of Corea. That being eo, he 
could not see what object we had in tieing ourselves by a hard and fast bargain to a 
yellow ally, who might involve us, in spite of ourselves, in troublesome quarrels. 

I reminded hie Excellency that the main object of the Agreement was to render it 
possible for one of the High Contracting Parties to involve the assietance of the other 
in cases in which the quarrel had been brought about by the aggressive action of 
another Power, and in which that Power had been joined by others. 

Throughout our conversation his Excellency’s tone was most friendly, and he did 
not let fall a single observation calculated to betray a coneciousness that the Agreement 
was in any way directed against France. 

I am, &o. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 132. 

Question asked in the House of Commons, February 13, 1902 [ParZ. Deb. 4th Ser. 

Vol. 102, p. 1247]. 

Mr. Lambert, — To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, if, in the 
Anglo- Japanese Agreement, the words “Empire of China” include without 
reservation the province of Manchuria. 

Answer. 

Lord Cranbome, — ^Manchuria is no more excluded from the scope of this Agreement 
than any other province of the Chinese Empire. The substance of the Agreement 
was communicated to the German Government. The Anglo-German Agreement is 
still in force. The hon. Gentleman is no doubt aware of the interpretation placed 
by the German Government on the application of the Agreement to Manchuria. (’) 


No. 133. 

Further question asked in the House of Commons, February 13, 1902 [ParZ. Deb. 

4th Ser. Vol. 102. p. 1247]. 

Mr. O’Mara , — Am I to understand that Manchuria is included in this Agi’eement? 

Answer. 

Lord Cranbome, — ^Yes. 


No. 134. 

Mr. Bertie to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 563. Foreign Office, February 13, 1902. 

Tel. (No. 13.) D. 11 p.m. 

My telegram No. 12 of 12th. 

Count Lamsdorff, referring to Japanese Minister’s communication of the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement, told Sir C. Scott that the Preamble and Articles defining its 
object were in such complete accordance with repeated declarations of the Russian 
Government that he was disposed to ask for Russia to be associated with two Powers, 
but he did not understand precise bearing or necessity of subsequent articles, as he 
knew of no Power having any intention to threaten integrity, independence or interests 

(*) [7. supra-, pp. 27-31.] 
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specified, but the inference from the agreement that such intentions existed might 
suggest similar measures of precaution to other Powers. 

P. B. 


No. 135. 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne . 

Peking, February 13, 1902. 

F.O. China 1530. D. 6-50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 43.) E. 6‘10 p.m. 

Prince Ching regards the Anglo- Japanese Agreement as another proof of the 
friendship of England and Japan, and [? thinks] that it will considerably facilitate his 
negotiations for the evacuation of Manchuria. He has given me his latest counter-draft 
which I shall telegraph in extenso when translated. He has observed quite recently 
signs of greater readiness to treat on the Eussian side. I told him he had better not 
hurry, and that I could not promise an opinion on his draft until I had submitted it 
to your Lordship. 

He said he had definitely given Eusso-Ghinese Bank agent to understand he would 
not entertain proposed agreement (sent in my telegram No. 30). 

Eepeated to Tokyo. 


[NOTE . — The following is an extract from a private letter from Sir E. Satow to Lord Lansdowne 
of the 13th Februarv, 1902 : — 

“ The news of the Anglo-Japanese agreement only got out here late yesterday afternoon, 
and up to the present the only foreign opinion I have heard is that of my U.S. colleague 
who thinks it the most important political event- that has taken place for a long time. 
He seems to think too that the Japanese are burning to go to war to turn the Bussians out 
of Manchuria, and says they could easily put 100,000 men there in a month’s time. But 
I do not imagine events will move as swiftly as that.” 

It was stated in the House of Commons on the 13th February {Pari. Deb., 4th ser., Vol. 102, 
pp. 1246-7) that the .Agreement had been communicated to the United States Government, but 
that they had expressed no opinion on it.] 


No. 136. 

Sir E. Satoic to the Marquess of Lansdoicne. 

Peking, February 14, 1902. (^) 
F.O. China. 1530. D. February 14, 6'50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 44.) E. February 15, 11 a.m. 

My telegram No. 43 (of February 13th). 

Following is draft referred to : — 

His Majesty the Emperor of Euesia and His Majesty the Emperor of China, being 
desirous of re-establishing the relations of amity which were injured by the disturbances 
in China of the year 1900, have appointed Plenipotentiaries to negotiate on matters 
relating to Manchuria. 

Article 1. His Majesty the Emperor of Eussia, desirous of manifesting anew to 
His Majesty the Emperor of China proofs of amity and friendship, and of ignoring the 
hostile attacks on peaceful Eussian subjects w'hich took place along the Eusso- 
Manchurian frontier, agrees that Chinese authority shall be restored in Manchuria, 
and that the country shall return to Chinese dominion and administration such as 
existed before its occupation by the Eussian troops. (*) 

(*) [F . Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne, No. 34, Telegram of the 12th April, 1902. 
The whole agreement was subsequently published on the 9th April in Journal Officiel.l 
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Art. 2. The Government of China declare that from the date of the return of 
Manchuria to Chinese administration, the terms of the Agreement of August 27th, 
1896 Eussian Calendar, with the Eusso-Chinese Bank shall be faithfully observed for 
ever ;(") and recognises the obligation to afford the fullest protection to the railway and 
railway employes in accordance with Article 5 of that Agreement, and to all Eussian 
subjects and their affairs in Manchuria. 

The Government of China, having recognised the above obligations, the Govern- 
ment of Eussia, if no further disturbances arise and no obstacles are caused by the 
proceedings of other Powers, agrees to withdraw the Eussian forces from Manchuria 
gradually. 

The mode of withdrawal shall be as follows : — 

Within four months from the signature of the Manchurian Agreement the 
Eussian troops quartered in south-western part of Sheng-ching up to the Liao 
Eiver shall be withdrawn, and the railways shall be restored to China. 

Within further period of four months the Eussian troops shall evacuate the 
remainder of Shen-ching and the Province of Kirin. 

Within four months after the above mentioned period the Eussian troops 
shall evacuate the Province of Hei-lung-chiang. 

Art. 3. The disturbances of last year having been caused by Chinese Government 
troops stationed on Eussian frontier. Governments of China and of Eussia, in order 
to avoid a recurrence of those disturbances, agree as follows : — 

Military Governors of Manchurian provinces shall be instructed to 
concert with the Eussian military authorities in deciding on numbers of 
Chinese troops to garrison Manchuria and their stations until the Eussian troops 
are withdrawn ; and China agrees that over and above the arrangements concluded 
by the Military Governors with the Eussian military authorities, which shall 
declare sufficient number of troops for the maintenance of order and the 
suppression of brigandage, there shall be no additions to ganison of trained 
soldiers. After the complete evacuation of Manchuria by the Eussians, 
however, numbers of troops shall be arranged by Chinese Government, who 
will inform Eussian Government of their movements. For if China maintains a 
large military force in Manchuria, Eussia cannot but strengthen her frontier 
garrisons, and result will be increased expenditure in both countries, without 
advantage to either. With regard to organisation of a police force in 
Manchuria and the restoration of tranquillity. Military Governors of each province 
shall train Chinese foot and mounted men exclusively to fulfil police functions. 
Land assigned to Manchurian Eailway alone shall be policed by other than 
Chinese police. 

Art. 4. Government of Eussia agrees to restore Shanhaikwan-Newchwang- 
Hsinminting Eailways, which have l)een occupied and protected by Eussian troops 
since the end of September 1900, to their owners; and the Government of China 
agrees : — 

1. In case protective measures are required that the duty of protecting these 
railways shall be undertaken by China alone ; that it will not be necessary to invite 
other Powers (or other Power) to protect, repair, or maintain them, and that no 
other Power shall be allowed to occupy territory from which Eussian troops are 
withdrawn. 

2. Completion and maintenance of the above-mentioned railways shall l)e 
conducted in strict accordance with terms of Anglo-Eussian Agreement of 
April 16th, 1899. and Loan Agi-eement concluded with the British and Chinese 
Corporation on September 28th, 1898. for the construction of those railways. 


(-) [Omitted in published version.] 
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Corporation shall abide by all other engagements which have been entered into, 
and shall not take possession or on any pretext administer the Shanhaikwan- 
Newchwang-Hsinminting Eailways. 

3. Extensions of railways in South Manchuria, or branch lines, or the con- 
struction of a bridge, or the moving of terminus at Newchwang, or such like 
matters shall form subject of mutual discussion hereafter. 

4. If it appears on examination that(^) the expenses incurred by Government in 
the repair and maintenance of Shanhaikwan-Newehwang-Hsinminting Eailway 
were not included in general indemnity, Chinese Government shall arrange 
necessarv' compensation with Eussian Government. 

Observations in a separate telegram. 

Eepeated to ToMo. 


(^) [In text of the 8th April : 


Bead at beginning “ As the expenses incurred.”] 


No. 137. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. France 3576. 

(No. 65.) Paris, D. February 14, 1902. 

My Lord, E. February 16, 1902. 

M. Delcasse, who returned from Nice last night, held his adjourned diplomatic 
reception this afternoon. 

Upon my entering his study he said that he had come back to find the Convention. 
I said that I presumed that M. Cambon had sent it to him. As for myself, I 
had not received the oflicial text, but of comrse I knew of it from the newspapers, and 
T trusted that he liked it. He rejoined that we seemed to be taking a great deal of 
trouble about securing the integrity of China. A year and a half ago we concluded 
an Agreement with Germany for the same object. We did not seem to be satisfied 
with that, since we had now asked Japan to join us. 

I replied that, for that matter, I hoped that we had only set an example which 
would cx)mmend itself to the majority of the Great Powers, who, I trusted, held the 
same views that we did as to the expediency of maintaining the status of the Chinese 
Empire unimpaired. 

His Excellency answered that he could, at any rate, answer for France, and that 
it was not from her that any trouble would arise in regard to the integrity of China. 

I assured him that I had always understood that such was his policy, and that I 
was firmly persuaded that he would pursue it, and upon this the subject dropped. 

T have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON. 
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No. 138. 

The Marquees of Lansdowne to Mr. Jordan. 

P.O. China 1558. 

Tel. (No. 3.) Foreign Office, February 15, 1902. 

The Korean Minister informed me to-day that the Korean Government regarded 
vith much satisfaction the agreement concluded on the 30th January between this 
country and Japan. 

They were most anxious to show themselves worthy of the support which the 
agreement would give them, but they found it dif&cult to introduce Western ideas in 
Korea all at once, and the Emperor’s officials were many of them incompetent and 
untrustworthy. The Korean Government placed great reliance on your advice. 

I expressed the pleasure with which I had listened to the Minister’s statement, 
and my hope that, strengthened by the existence of the new agreement, the Korean 
Government would have the courage to resist any insidious advances which might be 
made to them with the object of undermining their independence or obtaining 
concessions inconsistent with the interests of Korea and the just rights of other Powers. 


No. 139. 

Sir F. Plunkett to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O, Austria 1322. 

(No. 52.) Confidential. Vienna, D. February 16, 1902. 

My Lord, E. February 18, 1902. 

With reference to my despatch No. 45 of the 13th instant, I have the honour to 
report that the Vienna newspapers have almost unanimously approved of the Conven- 
tion lately signed by your Lordship with Japan, and consider it as likely to contribute 
to the peace of the Far Bast in the same way as the Triple Alliance has secured the 
maintenance for so many years of peace in Europe. Count Goluchowski has so far 
not spoken to me on the subject although I have seen him twice since a copy of the 
Convention Avas communicated to him by the Japanese Minister. 

My Eussian colleague called on me this afternoon, and in the course of his visit 
spoke about the Convention. He said the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg had 
communicated a copy to Count LamsdorfE with an accompanying Note explaining in 
friendly terms the peaceful objects of the Convention, and expressing the hope that 
the Eussian Government would see with pleasure the new step thus taken for securing 
the peace of the Far East. 

Count Kapnist said that, as Eussia desired the maintenance of the status quo 
both in China and Corea she could not do otherwise than approve the principles laid 
down in Ai'ticles 1 and 2. The allusion in Article 8 to other Power or Powers was a 
trifle vague, but he hoped that time would show that it did not imply more than was 
said. 

After some further remai-ks Count Kapnist said that Eussia had no intention of 
settling down permanently in Manchuria but she might have to stay there for some 
time, as she must secure the safety of her railway communications, and that may take 
some time. 

I said the Convention had been concluded with the view of securing peace and 
open trade to all in China and Corea, and that I thought it was in the interests of 
■ all parties, that it should have been concluded. 

Count Kapnist said at all events the Convention has so far been well received 
everywhere : we must now wait and see how it will work in practice. 

I have, &c. 

F. E. PLUNKETT. 


[15214] 


E 
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No. 140. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

St. Petershurgh, February 17, 1902. 

F.O. Eussia 1644. D. 9. 

Tel. (No. 11.) E. 10-45. 

Your telegram No. 11 of February 15th. 

I had a conversation with Count Lamsdorff to-day in which I explained why we 
had not formally communicated, as Japanese had done, the Agreement to him, and I 
offered, if he would consider it a civility, to ^ve him a copy, as soon as I received 
one, of your Lordship’s explanatory despatch to Sir C. MacDonald. As yet I have 
only seen text in the ‘ ‘ Times ’ ’ newspaper. 

He did not think it necessary and went on to amplify his remarks to me of last 
Wednesday. 

He said that on himself and on all Eussian Statesmen the impression made by 
the revelation of this Agreement was a completely calm one as its aims were in entire 
accordance with their own, but that it was impossible that it should not sound a 
somewhat disquieting note in the general public and throughout the world by its 
provisions for the eventuality of hostilities — each one asking what was the cause of 
these precautionary provisions and from whom is the danger apprehended by the 
Contracting Powers and who will decide that their interests are threatened. 

These questions will suggest counter-precautions on the part of those who may 
consider themselves liable to the suspicion of attacking some interest of either Ally, 
demands will be made by those charged with national safety for increased armaments, 
movements of troops and other precautionary measures so distasteful to Foreign 
Ministers, so disturbing to foreign relations and so burdensome on populations. 

From this point of view the publication of this Agreement, prepared in such 
secrecy and sprung at this precise moment when everything looked so peaceful, was a 
great discouragement to him. 

I read to him the last part of your telegram, on which he observed that the 
realisation of the desire which he had always cordially shared for a frank and friendly 
understanding with us on all subjects in the Far East seemed incompatible with the 
wording of Article IV of the Agreement which limited the independence of each Ally, 
inasmuch as neither could conclude a separate Agreement with a third Power without 
consulting its Ally. 

I pointed out that the article distinctly spoke of arrangements prejudicial to the 
interests described in the Agreement. 

He said that the exact meaning and bearing of this Article required further 
explanation as it seemed to him to be in contradiction to what I had said that the 
Agreement did not diminish the hope H.M. Government had never ceased to 
entertain for a frank and friendly understanding with Eussia. 

He hinted that Japan also did not see that the article bore the interpretation he 
had given it. 

He looked on the Agreement as retarding the realisation of this desire and 
regretted it on that account. 


No. 141. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Eussia 1640. St. Petershurgh, D. February 20, 1902. 

(No. 61.) Confidential. Extract. E. February 24, 1902. 

.... I find, from conversation with my colleagues, that the impression which 
they have derived of the feelings with which Count Lamsdorff and other Eussian 
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Ministers have learnt of our Agreement with Japan is, that while affecting calm, and 
even indifference, as to its consequences, they have been gi’eatly discomforted by it, 
and acknowledge it as a diplomatic check, if not defeat. They profess surprise that 
Japan should have been induced to enter into an Arrangement with His Majesty’s 
Grovernment which secures to her protection of her commercial and industrial interests 
only in Corea and China, while she might easily have secured greater and more 
political advantages by an arrangement with Russia which was within her reach. 

My Japanese colleague telle me that Count Lamsdorff’s few remarks to him were 
very similar to those which he made to me in our first conversation, namely, surprise 
at the secrecy and suddexmess of the step, without sufficient apparent cause, entire 
accordance with the professed aims and object of the Agreement, but inability to 
understand the motive for the alarming provisions against eventual hostilities 


No. 142. 

Sir F. Plunkett to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. Austria 1322. 

(No. 59.) Confidential. Vienna, D. February 26, 1902. 

My Lord, E. March 3, 1902. 

Count Goluchowski is so absorbed by his constant attendance by the bedside of the 
Countess, who unfortunately remains still in great danger, that I have had no 
opportunity of speaking with him since I received your Lordship’s despatch No. 23, 
Confidential, of the 12th instant, reporting the congratulations offered to your Lordship 
by the Austro-Hungarian Ambass^or upon the Anglo-Japanese Convention of the 
30th ultimo. 

Count Lutzow, whom I saw to-day, alluded in friendly terms to the Convention 
as a success for His Majesty’s Government, and a further element of peace. He 
added that the Russians were not pleased, but seemed disposed to put the best face 
on what, for them, was a bad job. 

This coincides with what my French and Italian colleagues have told me of the 
comments on the Convention made to them by our Russian colleague. They separately 
described Count Kapnist as having said to them that Russia understood very well tha^ 
the Anglo-Japanese Convention was dhected against her, but the Convention secured 
peace for five years, which suits Russia very well, as it gives her breathing time to 
complete her railways quietly, and consolidate her position. 

Count Eapnist has not spoken to me on this subject since the conversation reported 
in my despatch No. 52, Confidential, of the 16th instant. 

I have, &c. 

F. R. PLUNKETT. 


No. 143. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

St. Petersburg, March 5, 1902. 
F.O. Russia 1644. H. 8-40 p.m.. 

Tel. (No. 23.) Very Confidential. R. 10 p.m. 

Japanese Minister has had a conversation with M. de Witte who told him that 
there was no truth whatever in a current rumour that since the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement he had withdrawn his opposition to strengthening Russian Military 
position in the Far East. 

[15214] K 2 
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On the contrary he was strongly supporting Count Lamsdorff in urging an early 
evacuation of Manchuria but he told Japanese Minister in confidence that the Minister 
of War and Military party were advocating retention of Manchuria and trying to 
discredit the policy which Count Lamsdorff and he were supporting, that the Emperor 
had been approached in this sense but M. de Witte was convinced that H.I.M.’s 
confidence in Count Lamsdorff was undiminished. 

Count Lamsdorff told me in conversation a few days ago that he would place his 
resignation in the Emperor’s hands if any departure was made from the policy 
clearly set forth in the authorised published declarations and assurances. 


No. 144. 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. China 1521. 

(No. 61.) Confidential. Peking, D. March 11, 1902. 

My Lord, E. April 28, 1902. 

With reference to my telegram of the 1st instant No. 53, and to previous corres- 
pondence upon the subject of the Eusso-Chinese Convention regarding Manchuria, T 
have now the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith translations of M. Lessar’s 
original draft proposal, and of such parts of Prince Ch'ing’s counter-proposals, the 
text of which formed the subject of my telegram No. 44 of the 14th ultimo, as differ 
from the Eussian Minister’s draft. 

This document has been drawn up in such a manner as to facilitate as much a.s 
possible a comparison between the Russian demands and the Chinese counter- 
suggestions as contained in Prince Ch’ing’s counter-draft. 

I have, &c. 

ERNEST SATOW. 

Enclosure in No. 144. 

M. Zessar’s Draft of Rtcsso-Chinese Prince ChHng’s Gamier-Draft. 

Convention. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Russia Same, 
and His Majesty the Emperor of China, 
being desirous of re-establishing the rela- 
tions of amity which were injured by the 
disturbances in China of the year 1900, have 
appointed Plenipotentiaries to negotiate on 
matters relating to Manchuria. 


Article I. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, Same, 
desirous of manifesting anew to His Majesty 
the Emperor of China proofs of amity and 
friendship, and of ignoring the hostile 
attacks on peaceful Eussian subjects which 
took place along the Russn-Manchuriaii 
frontier, agrees that Chinese authority 
shall he restored in Manchuria, and that 
the country shall return to Chinese 
dominion and administration such as 
existed before its occupation by the hussian 
troops. 
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M. lessar's Draft of Russo-Ghinese 
Convintion. 

Article II. 

The Government of China declares tliat 
from tlie date of the return of Manchuria 
to Chinese Administration the terms of 
the Agieenieut of the 27th August, 1896 
(Russian Calendar), with the Russo-Cliinese 
Bank shall be faithfully observed for ever ; 
and recognizes the obligations to afford the 
fullest protection to the Railway and Rail- 
way employes in accordance with Article 5 
of that Agreement, and to all llussian 
subjects and their affairs in Manchuria. 

The Goverumeiit of China, having re- 
cognized the above obligations, the Govern- 
ment of Russia, if no further disturbances 
arise and no obstacles are caused by the 
proceedings of other Powers, agrees to with- 
draw the Russian forces from Manchuria 
gradually. The mode of withdrawal shall 
be as follows : — 

(a.) In the year 1901 (^Russian Calendar) 
the Russian troops quartered in the south- 
west part of dheug-ching Province up to 
the Liao River shall be witlidrawn, and 
tlie railways shall be restored to China. 

(&,) In the followiny year, that is, 1902 
(Russian Calendar), the Russian troops 
shall evacuate the remainder of Sheng- 
ching, 

(c.) In the year 1903 (Russian Calendar) 
the possibility of withdrawing the remainder 
of the Russian Jorces quartered in the two 
ptrovinces of Kirin and HeUung-chiang will 
he considered. 

Article III. 

The disturbances of last year having 
been caused by Chinese Government troops 
stationed on the Russian frontier, the 
Government of China and Russia, in order 
to avoid a recurrence of those disturbances, 
agree as follows : — 

The military Governors of the Man- 
churian provinces shall be instructed to 
concert with the Russian military authori- 
ties in deciding on the numbers of the 
Chinese troops to garrison Manchuria and 
their stations ; and China agrees that, over 
and above the numbers fixed by the military 
Governors in consultation with the Russian 
military authorities, there shall be no ad- 
ditions to the garrison of trained soldiers, 
and that no other troops shcdl he sent to 


Prince OhHnfs Gaunter -Dr aft. 


Same. 


Within four months from the signature 
of the vresent Agreement the Russian troops, 
&c. 


Within a further period of four months 
the Russian troops shall evacuate the 
remainder of Slieng-ching and the Province 
of Kirin. 

Within four months after the above period 
the Russian troops shall evacuate ths Pro- 
vince, of Heitung-chiani). 


Same. 


The military Governors of the Man- 
churian provinces shall be instructed to 
act in concert with the Russian military 
authorities in deciding on the numbers of 
the Chinese troops to garrison Manchuria 
and their stations until the Russian troops 
are withdrawn ; and China agrees that over 
and above the arrangements concluded by 
the military Governors with the Russian 
military authorities which shall contemplate 
a sufficient number of troops for the main- 
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Convention. 
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Drince Ch'ing’s ComUer-Draft. 


Manchuria. For if China maintains a 
larpe military force in Manchuria, Eussia 
cannot but strengthen her frontier garri- 
sons, anil the result will be increased 
military expenditure in both countries 
without advantage to either. 

O 


With regard to the organisation of a 
police force in Manchuria and the restora- 
tion of tranquillity, tlie militiiry Governors 
of each province shall train Chinese foot 
and mounted men exclusively to fulfil 
police functions. The land assigned to the 
Manchurian Eailway alone shall be policed 
by other than Chinese police. In the 
armament of this jMlice force cannon shall 
he forbidden. 

Abticle IV. 

The Government of Eussia agrees to 
restore the Shanhaikuan-Newchwang- 
Hsinmingting Eailways, which have been 
occupied and protected by Eiissian troops 
since the end of September 1900, to the 
owners ; and the Government of China 
agrees : 

1. That the troops of other Powers (or 
another Power) shall not be allowed to pro- 
tect, repair, or maintain the railways so 
restored, or to occupy territory from which 
the Eussian troops are withdrawn. In 
case protective measures are required, the 
duty of protecting these railways shall be 
undertaken by Chinese troops only. 

2. The completion and maintenance of 
the aforesaid railways shall be conducted 
in strict accordance with the tenus of 
the Auglo-Eussian Agreement of April 
16th, 1899, and of the loan Agreement 
concluded with the (British and Chinese) 
Corporation on September 28th, 1898, 
for this construction of those railways. 
The Corporation shall abide by all other 
engagements which have been entered 
into, and shall not take possession of or 
on any pretext administer the Shanhai- 
kuan - Isewchwang - Hsinmingting Eail- 
ways. 

3. Without the previous consent of the 
Russian Government, no extension of rail- 
ways or branch lines in South Manchuria 


tenance of order and the suppression of 
brigandage, there shall be no additions to 
the garrison of trained soldiers. After the 
emnplete evacuation of Manchuria by the 
Russian forces, however, the numbers of 
the Chinese troops shall be arranged by the 
Chinese Government, who will inform the 
Riessian Government of their movements. 
For if China maintains, &c. 

Same. 


This last sentence is excluded. 


Same. 


1. In case protective measures are re- 
quired, that the duty of protecting these 
railways shall be undertaken by China 
alone ; that it will not be necessary to invite 
other Power’s (or another Power) to protect, 
repair, or maintain them; and that no 
other Power shall be allowed to occupy 
territory from which Eussian troops are 
withdrawn. 

Same. 


3. Extension of railways in South Man- 
churia, or branch lines, or the construction 
of a bridge, or the moving of the terminus 
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M. Lessar’s Drcift of Riisso-Ghinese 
Convention. 

shall be permitted, no bridge shall be built 
over the Lino River at Newchwang and no 
terminus of the Chinese railways in this 
territory shall be moved. 

4. The expenses incurred by the Eussian 
Government in the repair and maintenance 
of the Shanhaikuan - Newchang - Hsin- 
miugting Eailways thus restored shall he 
repaid. 


Prbice OhHng’s Counter-Draft. 

at Newchwaiig, or such like matters shall 
form the siebject of mutual discussion here- 
after. 

4. If it appears on examination that the 
expenses incurred by the Eussian Govern- 
ment in the repair and maintenance of the 
Shanhaikuan - Ifewchwang - Hsinmingting 
Eailways uwe not included in the general 
iiulemnity, the Chinese shall aiTange the 
necessary compensation loith the Russian 
Government: 


[ED. yOTE . — A revised draft was transmitted by Sir E. Satow on 10th April, 1002 
(R. May 26). Printed Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Od. 1936) CXX, pp. 172-3.] 


No. 145. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 8674. 

(No. 113.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 19, 1902. 

The French Ambassador handed to me to-day the enclosed note as to the manner 
in which the conclusion of the recent Agreement between Great Britain and Japan 
is regarded by France and Eussia. He informed me that the Note would be published 
to-morrow in Paris and St. Petersburg. 

I thanked M. Gambon for his communication adding that I had already received a 
similar communication from the Eussian Charge d’Afiaires and that I hoped that 
the tendency of these events would be towards the preservation of peace in the Far 
East. 

His Excellency replied that he enteidiained the same hope but speaking for himself 
he regretted the conclusion of our Agi’eement with Japan on the ground that it 
rendered more remote the prospect of a good understanding which he had at one 
time thought might be established between Great Britain and Russia. 

I have, &e. 

L. 


Enclosure in No. 145. 


Les Gouvernenients Allies de France et de Eussie ayant re 9 u communication de la 
Convention Anglo- Japonaise du 30 Janvier 1902, conclue dans le but d’assurer le 
status quo et la paix gfinerale en Extreme-Orient et de maintenir Tindependance 
de la Chine et de la Corfie qui doivent rester ouvertes an commerce et a I’indnstrie de 
toutes les nations, ont ete pleinement satisfaits d’y trouver I’affirmation des principes 
essentiels qu’ils ont eux-memes, a plusieurs reprises, ddclar^ constituer et qui demeurent 
la base de leur politique. 

Les deux Gouvernements estiment que le respect de ces principes est en memo 
temps une garantie pom: leurs intdrSts spiciaux en Extrdme-Orient. Toutefois, obliges 
d’envisager, eux aussi, le eas oh soit Faction aggressive de tierces Puissances, soit de 
nouveaux troubles en Chine, mettant en question I’intfigritA et le libre d^veloppement 
de cette Puissance, deviendraient une menace pour leurs propres interSts, les deux 
Gouvernements Allies se reservent d’aviser eventuellement aux moyens d’en assurer la 
sauvegarde. 

Paris, le 3-16 Mars 1902. 
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MINUTE BY KING EDWABD. 

The King regrets the French Ambassador’s reply to Lord Lansdowne — but it 
shows more than ever the necessity of an agreement with Japan tvhich naturally 
interferes with Russia’s views and possible action. 

E.R. 

March 21, 1902. 


No. 146. 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

E.O. China 1521. 

(No. 66.) Confidential. Peking, D. March 20, 1902. 

My Lord, E. May 12, 1902. 

The accompanying extract, in copy, from a despatch from His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Hankow contains a report of that portion of a recent interview wliich he has 
had with the Viceroy, which deals with the Anglo- Japanese Convention recently 
concluded, with special reference to the attitude of Germany in Chinese affairs. 

Mr. Eraser states that the Viceroy expressed some anxiety lest the terms of 
the Convention might imply constant interference in Chinese affairs. His Excellency’s 
information was based upon a Chinese translation which had reached him from Japanese 
sources, and he expressed much satisfaction when the real meaning of the clause he 
referred to, as shown by the English text, was explained to him. 

I have, &c. 

EENEST SATOW. 

Enclosure in No. 140. 

Consul-General Fraser to Sir E. Satow. 

(No. 12.) Extract. Hankow, March 3, 1902. 

Hie Excellency next suggested that, in view of a rumoured Franco-Eussian Agree- 
ment as to the Far East, it was a pity that Germany had not also signed our compact. 
I replied that, according to the newspapers, Germany knew of, and approved, the 
Agreement. My own private opinion was that Germany, lying between France and 
Eussia, and doubtful of the effective support of Italy and the perturbed Austria, was 
loth to rouse the hostility of Eussia by such an overt act. She had certainly hastened 
to announce that Manchuria was beyond the purview of the Anglo-German Agreement 
of 1900. 

The Viceroy assented with a chuckle, and enquired about the state of Austria 
and the new German Tariff, which I had mentioned as provoking the ill-will of her 
neighbours. He seemed much interested in the rival policies of protection and free 
trade, and announced himself in favour of duties as little burdensome as possible to 
the gi’eat body of the population. He recognised, however, that too great dependence 
on imported food-stuffs might prove a serious peril in time of war. 

Reverting to the Anglo- Japanese Agreement, he remarked that the Chinese transla- 
tion that had reachedhimfrom Japanese sources seemed to imply constant interference in 
Chinese affairs. I e.xplained that the English text did not bear this interpretation. Both 
nations sought China’s integrity and full independence. The clause he cited merely pro- 
vided against the discussion and delay as to sending troops, which had given time for the 
Boxer madness to reach a disastrous height. In future, as I understood the text, the 
Signatory Powers would, in ease of need, act without waiting to consult other nations ; 
but neither Power would interfere unless their interests were so seriously affected that 
they could be safeguarded only by force of arms. With this explanation the Viceroy 
expressed himself highly pleased, and Mr. Liang undertook to make a careful transla- 
tion of the English text for the Viceroy. 
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No. 147. 

Sir F. Plunkett to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Austria 1322. 

(No. 86.) Very Confidential. Vienna, D. March 26, 1902. 

My Lord, B. March 31, 1902. 

In the course of a visit which I paid yesterday to my French colleague, the 
conversation turned after a time on the publication of the Agreement recently come to 
between France and Eussia in regard to the Far East. 

Marquis de Reverseaux expressed satisfaction at the calm manner in which this 
Agreement had been accepted in London and elsewhere. T said that the Franco- 
Eussian Agreement appeared to do little more than affirm the principles set forth in the 
Anglo- Japanese one, and I could not understand why it had been thought desirable to 
accentuate just in this manner the fact of the good understanding which everybody 
knows to exist between Paris and St. Petersburgh. 

Marquis de Eeverseaux replied that it was intended as a warning to Japan, who 
Eussia believed was intoxicated by her alliance with a great Power like England, and 
would be tempted to seek any excuse for forcing on complications. I gathered from 
what my French colleague further said that the Russian Government harbour no doubt 
of the honesty of His Majesty’s Government’s intentions in the Far East, but they 
entertain strong suspicions that Japan proposes making the most of the opportunity 
she hopes to find in the Agreement lately come to with Great Britain. 

I said such apprehensions seemed to me hardly well founded. 

I have, &e. 

F. E. PLUNKETT. 


No. 148. 

Sir T. H. Sanderson to Sir E. Satow. 

(Private. )(') May 9, 1902. 

As regards your reproach for not mentioning the signature of the Anglo- Japanese 
Agreement, I knew that the Agreement would become public property long before my 
letter reached you — and there really was nothing to conununicate about it. There is 
nothing beyond the agreement itself except an interchange of notes promising one 
another docking facilities and expressing the intentions of later Governments to keep 
up their naval forces in the Far East. 

I have always thought, and I still think, that the Agreement will have a steadying 
effect on Japan. There was a certain risk that she mi g ht at some emergency have a 
coup de tSte and go for the Eussians, which is certainly not desirable if pacific pressure 
would afford a solution, or lose heart and give way more than would be desirable either 
for herself or for us. As it is we hear stories somewhat similar to those which have 
reached you that, while Ito was at St. Petersburg, Witte and Lamsdorff dangled before 
him prospects of allowing Japan a free hand at Corea and on the mainland opposite 
Formosa if she would range herself on the side of Russia and France. Probably the 
offers were not very definite and anyhow the Japanese probably saw through them. 
If the stories are true it accounts for the considerable amount of irritation which we 
hear the Russians felt against the Japanese, when first the Agreement came out. 

Some people have wondered why it was published when it was. The fact is that 
we were quite certain that it could not be kept secret for long, and that as we should 
certainly have it dragged out of us in Parliament it was much better to make a clean 
breast of it at once. 

(1) From the private papers of Sir B. Satow. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 1902-3. 

I.-THE EVACUATION OF SHANGHAI. 


THE EVACUATION OF SHANGHAI (JULY TO DECEMBER, 1902). 

[ED.- NOTE. — In December 1902 the British Government laid a White-Book of 50 pieces 
before both Houses of Parliament as a command-paper. This is endorsed Cd. 1369, China No. 8 
(1902). It was published in P.P. Accounts and Papers, 1902, CXXX, 353, but not in the B.F.8.P. 
series. Considerable omissions were made, partly owing to German representations, partly in 
order to conceal the serious friction that had taken place between the German and British 
Governments. .4s Sir Ernest Satow in a private letter to F. A. Campbell wrote later (the 
2nd November, 1905) ; “ When the White Book was published, part of the correspondence had 
to be suppressed to avoid exciting public feeling.” .\nd at the time Count Billow deprecated 
“ putting oil on the fire.” 

The evacuation of Shanghai is treated in G.P. XVI, 449-91, but not very fully. 

A suggestion was made as to evacuation by Baron Richthofen on the 10th .4pril, 1901, in the 
telegram here printed.] 

No. 149. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Berlin, April 10, 1901. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1524. D. 1‘20 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 25.) B. 8-46 p.m. 

Baron Richthofen who was present at my official audience of Emperor reported 
in my preceding telegram, told me later that the German Government had been 
disappointed at the want of success which Dr. Stuebel had met with in his recent 
mission to London. The German Government certainly did not desire to hamper 
trade with China. It was to their interest to encourage it, but the German merchants 
believed trade could support even a 16 per cent, customs duty, and the German 
Government were therefore disappointed that their proposal to raise the duty to 
10 per cent, should have been met by a curt refusal without eliciting any counter- 
proposal. (^) 

The question of expulsions from South .Africa was less important, but 
might perhaps have met with more friendly consideration. But the danger of 
complications arising from presence of foreign contingents in China was so great that 
H.B. considered it was most important that a solution which would admit of the with- 
drawal of the European troops should be arrived at. The German Government in 
consequence of their Parliamentary situation could not withdraw their troops until 
satisfactory security for the indemnities had been obtained, and they were still of 
opinion that an increase of the customs duties would furnish the simplest solution. 
He believed amount of British claims had not yet been settled. 

1}) [The New Chinese Customs Agreement was signed at Shanghai the 29th August, 1902, 
fixing the customs duty at 5 per cent, by Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Germany, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Spain and China, v. B.F.S.P., XGVII, 695-7.] 

[ED. NOTE. — ^The first real idea of evacuation was mooted by Herr Mumm, the German 
representative at Peking, on the 15th June, 1901 {G.P., XVI, 451). A number of German 
documents have been published between this date and the 30th July, 1902, when the British 
documents, as published in Cd. 1369, begin. On that date Sir Ernest Satow reported to 
Lord Lansdowne the Chinese desire for evacuation. Accounts and Papers, 1902 (Cd. 1369) CXXX, 
p. 857 (No. 1 of Cd. 1369). Nos. 2-10 give the story up to the 19th August, ib. pp. 367-9.] 
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No. 150. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Pruseia) 1660. 

(No. 75.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 18, 1902. 

The German Ambassador, who is about to leave England for four weeks, called 
upon me to-day. I had previously warned him that there were two matters about 
which I should like to speak to him before his departure, as we shpuld not improbably 
be questioned in Parliament in regard to them. 

These were — 

1. The withdrawal of the international troops from China; and 

2. The German Concessions in Shantung. 

As to the first, I told hie Excellency that we were making large reductions, and 
that the French were following suit. Would it be possible for us to say that Germany 
would make corresponding reductions? We should, I said, find it very difficult to 
persist in our policy of largely diminishing our strength in China unless the same 
policy were followed by the other Powers. 

Count Metternich informed me that the German Government were considering 
the question, and fully intended to reduce the number of their troops as soon as 
possible ; they did not, however, yet possess sufficient data to be able to lay precise 
proposals before the Emperor. Germany had at present, in round numbers, 8,000 
combatants in Chihli, and if they were to reduce those to 1,600, which was the 
number agreed upon by the Generals representing England, Prance, Japan, and 
Germany, Germany would have to withdraw 1,400 men. It seemed, however, doubtful 
to the German Government whether the reduced contingents would be able to hold 
all the places which had to be occupied by international agreement, and they thought 
it should be considered whether the officers in command should not first be instructed 
to work out a new plan for the distribution of the troops. 

Besides this, his Excellency told me, that the ‘ ‘ regulation ’ ’ of the Pei-ho Eiver, 
including the removal of the bar at its mouth, was a matter of the greatest importance, 
because, in the view of their military men, the situation of the Europeans at Peking 
would be precarious unless this work were carried out. The decision of the German 
Government in regard to the retention of the German troops would very likely be 
“essentially facilitated’’ if guarantees could be given for the prompt execution of 
the works in question. 

His Excellency asked to be informed as to the opinion which His Majesty’s 
Government held upon this point. 

I told his Excellency that, as I understood the matter, the proposal that each of 
the four Powers should retain 1,600 men in Northern China, and that certain places 
between Peking and the sea should be occupied, had originated with Field-Marshal 
Count Waldersee, and that I presumed that the question of the sufficiency of this force 
and its distribution had been considered by him at the time. Our idea was to reduce 
our force at once to 2,000 men, which would leave a margin for employment at any 
places which might require special protection. I had, however, no objection to asking 
Sir E. Satow, by telegram, whether he and his colleagues had satisfied themselves 
that the distribution of the troops which might be left in North China had been 
sufficiently considered, and I presumed that I might take it that if it should prove 
to be the case that this question had been properly examined on the spot, the German 
Government would reduce their force to a number of about 1,600 men. 

Count Metternich expressed concurrence, adding that he assumed that whatever 

reduction agreed to would be carried out, pari passu, by the Powers concerned (') 

[I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE.] 

(1) [Details as to (reiman concession in Shantung.] 
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No. 151. 

[This document (No. 11 in Cd. 1369, Accounts and Papers, 1902, CXXX, pp. 859-60) was 
somewhat altered, the part in square brackets being omitted from the published version.] 

Foreign Office to India Office. 

F.O. China 1552. 

Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, August 20, 1902. 

His Majesty’s Minister at Peking telegraphed on the 30th ultimo that the Viceroy 
at Nanking had requested the Acting British Consul-General at Shanghae to urge His 
Majesty’s Government to withdraw the British troops from Shanghae, in conjunction 
with the French, German, and Japanese troops. 

Sir E. Satow was informed, in reply, that His Majesty’s Government would have 
no objection to this course, provided that other Powers took similar action. 

An enquiry was, at the same time, addressed to the Governments concerned, and 
replies having been received to the effect that they were ready to agree to a joint 
withdrawal. His Majesty’s Government intimated to the Chinese Government their 
willingness to propose a date on which evacuation should begin, [so soon as they learned 
that the Commercial Treaty, which Sn J. Mackay had negotiated with the Chinese 
Commissioner had been signed. 

There appears to be every prospect of the Chinese Government accepting the 
Treaty, and] I am directed by the Marquess of Lansdowne to enquire what is the 
earliest date by which anangements could be made for the withdrawal of the British 
force. He desires to have this information, in order that he may be in a position to 
make a definite proposal to the other Powers who have garrisons at Shanghae for the 
simultaneous evacuation of the port. 

[It is advisable that the intention of His Majesty’s Government to propose a date 
for withdrawal should be kept secret, in order that this action may not be forestalled 
by other Powers.] 


No. 162 

[This document wa.s, by German request, omitted fi-om Cd. 1369 altogether.] 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1560. 

(No. 212.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, August 26, 1902. 

With reference to my despatch No. 207 of the 19th instant, I have to inform 
your Excellency that Baron von Oppell, of the German Embassy, had called at the 
Foreign Office on the 16th instant and made the same communication to Sir T. 
Sanderson as Count Metternich made to me on the 19th instant, but he also told him 
that the German Government understood that the French Government wished that 
there should be an Agreement between the four Powers on the subject of the with- 
drawal of their forces from Shanghae, and that that Government had made the 
reservation that if any Powers again sent troops to Shanghae they would do the same. 

Baron von Oppell further stated that the German Government had not thought it 
necessary to make such a reservation, because they thought it was sufficiently implied 
in what had occurred, and that it appeared to them that all that was necessary was to 
arrange appropriate conditions (“ Modalitat ”) for the withdrawal. 

I am, &e. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 15S. 

[ED. NOTE . — A note of Sir Frank Lascelles of the 22nd September to Baron Richthofen, 
German Foreign Secretary, is printed in G.P., XVI, 465. 

The Eckardstein Note of the 7th October, received the 8th October, is printed correctly in 
No. 22 of Cd. 1369, Accounts and Papers, 1902, GXXX, pp. 862-8. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Satow of the 10th October is paraphrased in No. 27 
of Gd. 1369 (ib. p. 364) and the last sentence omitted. The whole text is therefore given here,] 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Satow. 


I'.O. China 1529. 

Tel. (No. 252.) Foreign Office, October 10, 1902. 

Your telegram No. 295 (of October 10[th]) and Sir C. MacDonAld’s No. 57 (of 
October 9[th]. 

Withdrawal from Shanghai. 

Following is third condition proposed by German Government : — 

‘ ‘ The Peking Government and Yangtze Viceroys shall engage not to grant to 
any Power special advantages of a political, military, maritime or economic nature, 
nor to allow the occupation of any other points commanding the river either below 
or above Shanghai.” 

It is explained that ‘‘ economic advantages ” is not intended to apply to individual 
concessions, but only to grants excluding free competition. 

I have told Japanese Minister that I see no objection to undertaking that evacuation 
should be simultaneous and uniform, nor any reason against each of the Powers 
making reservation as to re-occupation, and that I thought we might fall in with 
suggestion contained in passage of German Note, which runs : — 

“The Imperial Government are chiefly anxious to see that no State obtains 
from China directly or indirectly such compensation for the evacuation of Shanghai 
as shall benefit that State alone.” 

German Charge d’ Affaires here says that the Chinese Government have accepted 
the conditions which the German Government have suggested. 

Ascertain whether Chinese Government have accepted the third condition above 
described, and urge them strongly not to commit themselves until they have heard 
further from us. 

Please repeat to Tokyo. 


No. 154. 

[ED. NOTE . — ^Lord Lansdowne’s note to Baron Eckardstein of the llth October is printed 
as No. 28 of Cd. 1369, .iccounts and Papers, 1902, CXXX, p. 363. 

Sir E. Satow's telegram No. 304 of the loth October is mutilated in No. 31 of Cd. 1369 
(ib. p. 366). The whole is reproduced here. The rebuke sent by Lord Lansdowne to Prince Ching 
and Prince Ching’s reply are not published here, as the paraphrases in Cd. 1369 (Nos. 33 and 89, 
ib. pp. 366 and 368) are substantially correct. But a Memo, to the Japanese Minister (Baron 
Hayashi) the 28th October, summarising these, and other, circumstances is printed, together with 
the documents showing impression produced on the -Japanese Government.] 

Sir E. Satow to the Marquees of Lansdowne. 

Peking, October 15, 1902. 

f\0. China 1581. D. 415 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 304.) R. lO’SO p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 252 and 255. 

Prince Ching on 13th October denied to me that the German Charge d’ Affaires 
iiad said anything to him about conditions, and declared that he had merely stated the 
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willingness of the German Government to evacuate simultanously with the other 
Powers. In face of hie denial, it seemed useless to urge him not to consent. The 
Wai-wu-pu repeated this denial on 14th October. 

German Charge d’ Affaires tells me that all the conditions mentioned in German 
Charge d’ Affaires’ note to your Lordship of 7th October w'ere embodied in the note 
addressed by him to Prince on 7th October. That he had made the communication 
verbally beforehand, and obtained their consent. That he has also received telegraphic 
replies from Acting Viceroy of Nanking, and from Viceroy of Hankow, so that Charg4 
d’ Affaires in London was correct in stating to your Lordship that Chinese Government 
had accepted. The written reply of Prince Ching was received by German Legation 
the day before yesterday, and must have been actually signed at the moment Prince 
Ching was making denial. 

I would suggest that any communication which His Majesty’s Government may 
instruct me to make to him should contain the criticism of German proposal given in 
the last paragraph of your Lordship’s reply to German Charge d’ Affaires, with a 
special reference to Shantung, Kwangtung and Yunnan. An alternative would be to 
i^orm the Chinese Government that [?in view of] way they have behaved on present 
occasion. His Majesty’s Government will not withdraw their troops. 

I should also take an opportunity of reproaching the Prince for deceiving me in 
a matter in which His Majesty’s Government had sought to benefit China, especially 
after the friendly support they have given to this Government on so many occasions. 

Prince had evidently been persuaded to keep the matter secret by German Charg4 
d’ Affaires, who also admits now that he was instructed not to communicate to me the 
third condition. 

Under the circumstances, I think that it would be desirable to be unyielding as to 
the Chenchow murders. 

(Repeated to Tokyo.) 


No. 155. 

Memorandum for Communication to Viscount Hayashi. 

P.O. Japan 558. 

Secret. Foreign Office, October 16, 1902. 

His Majesty’s Minister at Peking has received secret intelligence that about two 
months ago the French Government were informed by the German Government that 
Sir James Mackay had tried to obtain the consent of the Nanking Viceroy to the 
eventual occupation of Chingkiang and Kiang-Yin forts by Great Britain. 

It is represented that the information was conveyed to the French Government 
in such a manner as to convince them of its truth. 

Sir E. Satow has been asked whether the intelligence as to this misrepresentation 
of Sir J. Mackay’s commercial negotiations with the Yangtze Viceroys is quite certain. 

Prince Ching on the 13th instant denied to Sir E. Satow that the German Charg4 
d’Affaires had said anything to him about conditions, when speaking of the evacuation 
of Shanghai, and declared that he had merely stated that the German Government 
were willing to evacuate simultaneously with the other Powers. 

This denial was repeated by the Wai-wu-pu next day. 

Sir E. Satow has, however, learnt from the German Charge d’Affaires that all the 
conditions which were communicated to H.M. Government on the 7th instant were 
embodied in the Note addressed to Prince Ching on the same day. 

The conditions had, moreover, been communicated to the Chinese Government 
verbally beforehand, and their consent obtained by telegraphic replies had also been 
received from the Acting Viceroy of Nanking and from the Viceroy of Hankow. 

The written reply of Prince Ching was. Sir E. Satow was informed, received by 
the German Legation on the 13th instant, and must have been actually signed at the 
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time when Prince Ching, who had evidently been persuaded by the German Charg4 to 
keep the matter secret, made his denial. 

H.M. Minister at Peking has been instructed to inform Prince Ching that 
H.M. Government deeply resent his treatment of them. Sir B. Satow is to remind 
Prince Ching that in the face of much opposition from Foreign Powers H.M. Govern- 
ment have constantly upheld Chinese interests, and that it was due to their initiative 
that France and Germany, the two Powers with whose Eepresentatives the Chinese 
Government have been communicating secretly with regard to the terms on which 
evacuation should take place, consented to the withdrawal of their forces. 

Sir B. Satow is to state that H.M. Government are compelled by Prince Ching’s 
duplicity to reconsider their attitude, and that if, in consequence, the withdrawal of the 
troops does not take place the responsibility will rest with Prince Ching. 

Sir E. Satow has been instructed to communicate to Prince Ching the substance of 
the reply made by H.M. Government to the proposals communicated by Baron v. 
Eckardstein, and to inform him that no regard will be paid by H.M. Government to any 
pledges given by the Chinese Government or by the Viceroys limiting their freedom of 
action or that of H.M. Government in the future as regards the maintenance of order 
and the protection of the interests of England in the Yangtze region. 


No. 156. 

Memorandum for communication to Japanese Minister. (^) 

Foreign Office, October 28, 1902. 

On the 20th October, His Majesty’s Minister at Peking delivered a note to Prince 
Ching in the terms of the instructions sent to him on the 16th October (to which 
reference is made in the Memorandum communicated to Viscount Hayashi on the 
16th October). 

A similar warning was given to the \iceroy of Wuchang by His Majesty’s Consul- 
General on the 19th instant. 

In regard to the warning to the Chinese Government that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not pay any regard to pledges given by the Chinese Government or 
Viceroys limiting their own freedom of action or that of His Majesty’s Government in 
the Yang-tsze region, Prince Ching volunteered the assurance that nothing written by 
him would be allowed to affect the rights of Great Britain on the Yang-tsze. 

No formal reply has been received from the Chinese Government to Sir E. Satow s 
note. 

His Excellency, on hearing what were the objections of His Majesty’s Governinent, 
undertook that he would sign no Agreement on the subject that had not been submitted 
to the Powers. He trusted, however, that His Majesy’s Government would support hini 
in demanding that Shanghae should be evacuated without any special conditions and in 
contending that the conditions proposed should, in the interests of justice, be altered so 
as to embrace all Chinese possessions, and should be guaranteed by all the Pow'ers in a 
joint Agreement with the Chinese Government. 

On the 22nd October, His Majesty’s Consul at Nanking made the same communica- 
tion to the Acting Viceroy as had been made to the Viceroy of Wuchang. 

His Excellency replied that he knew nothing of the conditions proposed by Germany 
in connection with the evacuation of Shanghae ; but he gave an assurance that he 
would not enter into the engagements referred to, which, by limiting China’s freedom 
of action, would be derogatory to her status as an independent countij'. (*) 

(*) [Original not traced. The text is taken from the Confidential Print.] 
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On the 25th October the Viceroy of Wnchang made the following communication 
to Hie Majesty’s Consul-General at Hankow : — 

“ The German Consul-General at Shanghae had the previous day handed him 
a note embodjdng the conditions on which the German Government agreed to 
evacuation. His Excellency had declined to sign a Secret Agreement on the 
subject, whereupon the German Consul-General had replied that he had no desire 
for secrecy or objection to the pi-oposal being known ; he had added that the 
German Government only wanted an exchange of notes and not a formal 
Agreement.” 

His Majesty’s Minister at Peking is in direct communication with His Majesty’s 
Minister at Tokyo, who has been instructed to keep the Japanese Government informed 
of what passes in regard to the question of the evacuation of Shanghae. 

His Majesty’s Consul-General at Hankow has been instructed to remind the 
Viceroys at Wuchang of the warning given to the Chinese, referred to at the beginning 
of this Memorandum, and to add that His Majesty’s Government will consult with the 
Japanese Government as to the beet mode of supporting the Viceroy in his resistance to 
the German proposal. 


No. 167. 

The Marquess of Lansdoicne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 550. 

(No. 112.) 

Sir, ■ Foreign Office, October 28, 1902. 

I mentioned to the Japanese Minister to-day that I had not yet received any 
reply to the letter which I had addressed on the 11th instant to the German Charge 
d’ Affaires on the subject of the evacuation of Shanghae. 

In the meantime, however, we had learned that the Eepresentatives of the German 
Government were putting pressure upon the Viceroy of Hankow, with the object of 
inducing him to give his consent to the German proposal, which the Peking Government 
had promised, though not in writing, to entertain favourably. 

I gave to Viscount Hayaehi the accompanying Memorandum, in which the 
situation is described, and I told him that His Majesty’s Government desired to 
encourage the Viceroy in his resistance to the German scheme, and that we should be 
glad if the Japanese Government would join us in supporting him in his refusal to give 
his consent to it. 

Viscount Hayashi undertook that he would at once communicate what I had said 
to the Japanese Government, and inform me as soon as possible of the result. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 158. 

Sir C, MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Tokyo, October 81, 1902. 

F.O. Japan 554. D. 5‘50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 68.) Confidential. E. 10 p.m. 

Your telegram (No. 55) of 28th October (evacuation of Shanghae). 

Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs has just informed me that instructions in 
following sense w'ere telegraphed to Japanese Minister in London to-day : Japanese 
Government recognising fully the principle of the ‘‘open door” in China, are fully 
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prepared to join with His, Majesty's Government in supporting Wuchang Viceroy in 
insisting that German condition should apply to entire Empire of China. They think, 
however, that it would be inadvisable to press that this condition should be agreed to 
by all the Powers, as this would entail great loss of time and the evacuation of 
Shanghae would be indefinitely postponed. 

Minister for Foreign Affaire further informed me that German Minister had called 
yesterday, and stated that, acting under instructions from his Government, he begged 
to inform Japanese Government that, as German conditions had been accepted by 
the Central Government at Peking and by the Wuchang Viceroy, the German troops 
would evacuate Shanghae as soon as necessary preparations could be made. 


No. 159. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdotone. 

Tokyo, October 31, 1902. 

F.O. Japan 554. D. 6'10 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 69.) Very Confidential. B. 8 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, to whom I had already read Sir E. Satow’s 
telegram to your Lordship, No. 328, and Mr. Fraser’s telegram of 25th October from 
Hankow, was at a loss to know how German Government could reconcile statement 
that their condition had been accepted by Central Government and Viceroy of Wuchang 
with information contained in said telegrams. 

I suggested that perhaps German Government considered acceptance, qualified 
with the condition that it should apply to whole Empire was sufficient. I ( ? added that) 
Viceroy had undoubtedly not signed acceptance. Minister for Foreign Affairs was 
of opinion that Germans were now in a hurry to evacuate to prevent possibility of 
their being formally asked to join other Powers in extending their own condition ’ over 
the whole of Chinese Empire including Shantung. 

I said I thought this was not improbable. 


No. 160. 

[ED. EOTE . — Count Metternich’s note of the 1st November (received the 3rd November) is 
printed intact in No. 43 of Cd. 1369, Accounts and Papers, 1902, CXXX, p. 369.(*) The account 
of the conversation given in No. 44 of Cd. 1369 (it. pp. 369-70) should have the following passage 
added.] 


The Marquess of Lansdovnie to Mr. Buchanan. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1550. 

(No. 278.) Extract. Foreign Office, November 3, 1902. 

.\t the close of our conversation, I told Count Metternich that I could not help 
regretting that the German Government should have disposed of this question by 
direct arrangement with the Chinese Government, and without our concurrence. 

His Excellency replied that the German Government had made us the proposal 
contained in Baron Eckardstein’s note of the 7th October, but that we had refused 
to accept it. It was therefore natural that they should come to terms with China. 

I said that my study of the documents had certainly led me to suppose that the 
German Government had approached the Peking Government before anything had 
-been said to us. 

(*) [Based on Instruction of Count Bulow of the 26th October, G.P., XVI, 474-5.] 
[15214] L 
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His Excellency replied teat he was not sure, bnt that he “ hardly ” thought this 
was the case. The German Government was, he added, anxious to act with us in 
China, and if we desired to make any observations upon the note which he had given 
me they would be gladly considered. 


No. 161. 

Sir F. Laseelles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1552. 

(No. 222.) Confidential. 

My Lord, London, }iovemher 4, 1902. 

In the course of our conversation on the 1st instant. Count Biilow referred to 
the negotiations which were going on with regard to the evacuation of Shanghai by 
the foreign contingents. He said that the interests of Germany and England in China 
were identical and that the German merchants who traded with China had impressed 
upon him the necessity of the authorities of the two countries acting together. All 
that the German Government had done in asking for certain assurances from the 
Chinese Authorities was for the purpose of seeming the principle of the Open Door. 
Count Billow did not explain the nature of the assurances for which the German 
Government had asked, and as I was aware that the question was being discussed by 
your Ijordship and Count Metternich, I thought it best to avoid arguing the question 
with his Excellency. I therefore confined myself to expressing the hope that some 
means might be found for making arrangements for the evacuation, which I understood 
both our Governments desired to effect as soon as possible. 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCELLBS. 


No. 162, 

Mr. Buchanan to the Marquess of Lansdoivne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1552. 

(No. 224.) Confidential. Berlin, D. November 4, 1902. 

My Lord, R> November 10, 1902. 

Baron Richthofen, on whom I called this afternoon referred in the course of our 
conversation to the question of the evacuation of Shanghai, and said that he hoped 
that the interview which Count Metternich was to have with your Lordship to-day 
would lead to a satisfactory solution of the question. 

I reciprocated this wish, but added that I would not conceal from his Excellency 
the fact that the proposal which had been put forward by the German Governmeat 
had caused a very unpleasant impression in England. 

On his Excellency remarking that, in advocating the principle of the “ open door,” 
the Imperial Government had but exercised the right common to all Governments of 
proposing what they thought best from their own point of view, I replied that this 
principle had always received the adherence of His Majesty’s Government and was, in 
their opinion, already sufficiently safeguarded by existing agreements. We had, 
however, been rather painfully surprised to find that the Imperial Government had 
with the help of the French Government and without calling us into their confidence, 
induced the Government of China to promise their assent to a proposal that could only 
be directed against ourselves. 
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Baron Bichthofen here interrupted me by saying that the German proposal had 
Deen communicated simultaneously to all the Powers concerned. 

I replied that his Excellency was no doubt correct in saying this of the ofiScial 
communication but that, unless I was mistaken, assurances had been obtained from 
the Chinese Government before the Government of His Majesty had been approached 
on the subject. The chief centre of British interests in China was, I said, on the 
i'angtse, just as Eussian, French and German interests bad their centres in other 
parts of that Empire ; and yet it was only on the Yangtse that China was asked to give 
a pledge never to grant any special privilege to any one Power. What wou’d have been 
said in Germany had His Majesty’s Government told the Chinese that they would not 
evacuate Shanghai until they had received assurances that no special privileges should 
ever be given to any Power in Shantung? 

Shantung, Baron Bichthofen interposed, was altogether outside the question, 
whereas it was but natural to refer to the Yangtse in dealing with the conditions on 
which Shanghai was to be evacuated. 

I did not, I replied, see how the geographical position of Shanghai accounted for 
the fact that the operation of the clause in question should have been restricted to the 
Yangtse and I feared that the action of the Imperial Government had been prompted 
rather by a distrust of England 

I have. &c. 

GEOEGE W. BUCHANAN. 

(') [Refers to English distrust of Germany.] 


No. 163. 

[The following passage should be added to No. 47 of Cd. 1369, AocoxmU and Papers, 1902. 
OXXX, p. 371.] 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Count Mettemieh. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1562. 

Extract. November 6, 1902. 

I venture, in conclusion, to refer to a point which tvas mentioned towards tlie 
close of our conversation. I expressed my regi-et that the German Government should 
have disposed of one of the conditions which they desired to attach to the evacuation 
of Shanghae, by direct arrangement with the Chinese Government and without the 
concurrence of His Majesty’s Government. Your Excellency thereupon remarked 
that the German Government had made to His Majesty’s Government the proposal 
in Baron Eckardstein’s note of the 7th October, but that His Majesty’s Government 
had refused to accept it, and that it was therefore natural that the (ierman Govern- 
ment should come to terms with China. 

On referring to the information in possession of this Department I find that, 
whereas Baron Eckardstein’s note was dated the 7th October, the note to the Chinese 
Government from the German Charge d’ Affaires at Peking, requiring the assurances 
suggested by Baron Eckardstein, bore the date of the 5th October, and that the 
German Charge d’ Affaires had, before addressing this note to the Chinese Government, 
obtained from them verbal assurances of their consent to his demands. 

My reply to Baron Eckardstein’s note was dated, as your Excellency may 
remember, the 11th October, which was only three days after I had received the note, 
and was the earliest date on which I had an opportunity of consulting my colleagues 
on the German proposals. 


L 


o 


[15214J 
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No. 164. 

The Marquess of Lansdoicne to Mr. Buchanan.^^) 

(No. 801.) Very Confidential. 

(Extract.) Sandringham, November 14, 1902. 

The Emperor then referred briefly to the evacuation of Shanghae.(“) He 
regarded the incident as now virtually closed, and was ready to withdraw his troops 
at once if we would do the same. 

I said that we had already given our instructions, and that the precise date of the 
departure of the international forces would, I supposed, depend upon the date at which 
sea transport could be procured for the different contingents. We should take our 
troops away as soon as the ships were ready. 

I added that the fact that Germany had thought it desirable to make a special 
arrangement with China as to the conditions of evacuation did not affect us. The 
Emperor did not take up my observation, but said that he had always been ready to 
withdraw his troops, and that there had been a mistaken impression to the contrary. 
All that he desired was that the conditions of withdrawal should be such as to render it 
unnecessary for them to return. 

I said that I felt sure His Majesty would understand that we should regard with a 
jealous eye any arrangements affecting our position in the Yang-tsze region. Our 
people saw that other Powers had got what they wanted in different parts of China, 
Eussia in Manchuria, Germany in Shantung, and Prance elsewhere, whereas in the 
region where we had the largest interests we had obtained no corresponding privileges. 
The Emperor said that it was quite true that Eussia had got what she wanted in 
Manchuria, but that in Shantung Germany had got nothing except what was secured 
to her in the promontory of Kiao-chow itself. 

I observed that to the best of my belief we had never been actually informed 
of the nature of the arrangement entered into between Germany and China in regard to 
Shantung. 

The Emperor here remarked that he had asked Lord Salisbiu-y many years ago to 
assist him in obtaining a coaling station in China, but that he had received a snub for 
his pains. He had, therefore, been obliged to help himself. It was absolutely necessary 
for the development of Germany that she should have coaling stations. 

At this point His Imperial Majesty was summoned to take his place at the end of 
one of the Sandringham coverts, and our conversation came to an end.(^) 

(1) [No original has been found of this despatch. The text is taken from the Confidential 
Print."] 

(*) [The despatch details a conversation with the German Emperor at Sandringham.] 

(*) [For the Kaiser’s report to Count Btilow (the 12th November) v. G.P., XVII, 117.] 


No. 165. 

[ED. NOTE . — The four documents that follow were not published in Od. 1369. The 
correspondence was ended by a note of Count Metternich of the 20th November, replied to on the 
28th by Lord Lansdowne. The accounts by the latter of his conversations with Count Metternich on 
the question of the publication of the documents are given under the respective dates of the 
26th and 30th November, 1902. The actual evacuation of troops from Shanghai began on the 
20th December with a German contingent, the British beginning to leave on the 22nd and the 
French on the 26th-27th (v. 6.P., XVI, 491, confirmed by telegram 391, Townley to Lord Lansdowne. 
Peking, December 20, 1902).] 

Count Metternich to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1562. 

(Translation.) German Embassy, London, D. November 20, 1902. 

My Lord, E. November 21, 1902. 

The Imperial Government observe, from your Excellency’s note of the 6th instant, 
that the British Government regret the Agreements come to between German}^ and 
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China regarding the evacuation of Shanghae. The Imperial Government do not 
think that they should understand this regret to mean that the British Government 
advance the claim that negotiations and discussions between foreign Governments 
and China should not take place except with the knowledge and sanction of England. 
The Imperial Government hold this view the less, inasmuch as England, acting for 
herself alone, and without the participation of the other directly-interested Powers, 
proceeded to the conclusion of a Treaty, which, in the most incisive manner, regulated 
commercial relations and intercourse with China. 

The Imperial Government in due com’se informed the British Government of the 
conditions which they considered indispensable for the evacuation of Shanghae, and 
simultaneously also brought them to the knowledge of the directly-interested 
Government of China. The latter then replied that they had no objection to offer to 
these conditions, and accepted them. If the Chinese Government subsequently 
declared that they extended to the whole of China their acceptance of the demand made 
by my Government in the case only of the Yang-tsze territory, that no preferential 
rights should be granted in that region, the Imperial Government had no occasion to 
raise objection if the lesser demand was included in the larger concession made by 
China. The Imperial Government had, therefore, no hesitation in declaring as fulfilled 
the condition affecting the Yang-tsze, which they consequently neither withdrew nor 
modified. 

By this declaration, the Imperial Government thought that they were meeting the 
wishes of the British Government, whose objection to this condition meanwhile became 
known to them. The Imperial Government are, however, unable to see anything in 
the whole, matter whereby British rights or legitimate interests are prejudiced. Prance 
has also made a communication at Peking of an essentially similar nature to that made 
by the Imperial Government, and has also received a like reply from China. 

From the foregoing, it will appear that no great importance should be attached to 
the dates of the communications made by my Government to your Excellency and to 
the Chinese Government, to which reference is made in your Excellency’s note. 

The Imperial Government, on the other hand, entirely share your Excellency’s 
view, that the declaration made to them by China that she would grant no preferential 
rights does not affect the already existing stipulations of universally known older 
Treaties. 

In conclusion, I would inform your Excellency, in obedience to my instructions, 
that His Majesty the Emperor, my gracious Sovereign, has issued the necessary orders 
for the evacuation of Shanghae by the German troops. This further proves that, as 
regards the question of the evacuation, practically no difference at all exists between 
the views of the Imperial and British Governments. 

With, &c. 

P. METTEENICH. 


No. 166. 

The Marquess of Lausdomie to Mr. Buchanan. 

(No. 321.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 26, 1902. 

I had some further discussion to-day with the German Ambassador with regard 
to the papers to be included in the Blue Book to be presented to Parliament on the 
subject of the evacuation of Shanghae. 

His Excellency again expressed his hope that we should avoid the publication of 
any papers likely to create ill-feeling between our two countries. I told him that I 
was ready to fall in with his views, and that I had revised the proofs with this object. 

{') [No original has been found of this despatch. The text is taken from the Confidential 
Print. Ji 
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I mentioned in particular that I proposed to omit the concluding paragraphs of my 
letter to him of the 6th instant, in which I called attention to the fact that the German 
Government had addressed themselves to the Chinese authorities while they were 
engaged in a friendly discussion with us as to the conditions of evacuation, his 
Excellency’s reply to me of the 20th instant, and also my rejoinder, which I had 
drafted, but which had not yet reached him. I added, however, that if we suppressed 
these documents it must be on the distinct understanding that none of them were made 
public in Germany, either through official or unofficial channels. Count Mettemich 
unhesitatingly accepted this condition. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 167. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Count Mettemich. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1562. 

four Excellency, Foreign Office, November 28, 1902. 

I have had the honour of receiving yom: Excelienc 3 '’B note of the 20th instant 
upon the subject of the arrangements come to between Germany and China regarding 
the evacuation of Shanghae. 

I should not think it necessary to prolong the correspondence were it not for the 
fact that the German Government appear to have, at certain points, misapprehended 
the views of His Majesty’s Government. 

His Majesty’s Government have by no means advanced a claim that no negotia- 
tions and discussions between foreign Governments and China should take place 
except with the knowledge and sanction of England. In this particular case, however, 
they did not conceal their regi'et that the German Government, at a moment when 
the two Governments were in friendly and confidential communication in regard to 
the withdrawal of the international force at Shanghae, should have made a private 
arrangement with the Peking Government as to the conditions upon which the German 
portion of the force was to be withdrawn. 

His Majesty’s Government had looked upon Baron von Eckardstein’s note of the 
7th October as embodying a condition which we were invited by the German Govern- 
ment to examine and discuss with them, and not as the announcement of a decision 
already arrived at by the German Government, and by them communicated to the 
Chinese authorities. “• 

The information in our possession leaves, however, no room for doubt that the 
terms of this private arrangement were not revealed to us until after the assent of the 
Chinese Government had been demanded and promised. 

It is for this reason that His Majesty’s Government are unable to share the opinion 
which you have expressed to the effect that no great importance should be attached 
to the dates of the communication made by the German Government to myself and 
to the Chinese Government respectively. 

You cite as an analogous case the conduct of the British Government in 
negotiating at Shanghae a Treaty regulating the commercial relations of Great Britain 
and China “alone, and without the participation of the other directly interested 
Powers.’’ 

On this point I would remind you of a conversation which I had with Baron von 
Eckardstein on the 7th August, 1901, which you will, no doubt, find recorded in the 
archives of j'our Embassy. On that occasion I called his attention to a suggestion, 
thrown out in a speech which I had made in the House of Lords, as to the possibility 
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of transferring to Shanghae the negotiations under Article 11 of the Peking Protocol. 
I said that it had occurred to me that the four Powers most interested in the trade of 
the Far East, of which Germany is one, might appoint representatives for the purpose 
of such negotiations, and that, if they arrived at a satisfactory arrangement, they 
might endeavour to obtain the adherence of the other Powers. Baron von Eckardstein 
undertook to address an enquiry on the subject to the German Government, and 
inform me of the result. On the 16th of the same month your Excellency informed 
me that the question was under the consideration of the German Government, but 
the result was never communicated to His Majesty’s Government. The negotiations 
undertaken by them were carried on without mystery, and in accordance with the 
policy enunciated in the Protocol of Peking, to which all the Powers were parties, 
and they will all under moat-favoured-nation treatment equally benefit by the 
provisions of the Treaty which this country has concluded with China, while the 
Tariff and surtax stipulations will not become effective unless and until they receive 
the adherence of the other Powers interested in the China trade. 

I am therefore at a loss to understand how the two cases can be regarded as in 
•any way analogous. 

I have, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 168. 

The Marquess of Lavsdoirne fo Mr. Buchanan. 0) 

(No. 331.) 

Sir, Bowood, November 30, 1902. 

I asked the German Ambassador to-day whether he had yet received any instruc- 
tions from the German Government with regard to the publication of certain documents 
which we proposed to include in the Blue Book on the evacuation of Shanghae. His 
Excellency told me that he had just received by telegram instructions on the subject. 
The German Goveimment were of opinion that in my despatch No. 212 of the 26th 
August to Sir F. Lascelles, Baron Oppell’s statement to Sir T. Sanderson had not 
been quite adequately reproduced. The despatch was worded in such a way as to 
suggest that Baron Oppell’s intimation as to the attitude of the French Government, 
which he had made incidentally, was intended to be the principal subject of his 
communication. This was not the case. It seemed to the German Government that 
the account of my conversation, contained in my despatch No. 207 of the 19th August 
to Sir F. Lascelles, sufficiently covered the ground dealt with by Baron Oppell, and 
they therefore suggested for my consideration that No. 212 might be omitted from the 
Blue Book. If, however, we were not prepared to admit it, the German Government 
would like to make some alterations in the text. 

In the next place, his Excellency said that the German Government would be 
glad to omit from my despatch No. 278 of the 3rd November to Mr. Buchanan my 
statement that the British Government did not consider themselves bound by the 
German arrangement with China. Count Metternich explained to me that Count 
Billow believed that if this statement were to be published it would atti’act a good 
deal of attention in Germany, and that “public opinion there would take the matter 
up and demand further elucidation.” I told Count Metternich that I did not see how 
we could agree to the omission of this passage, which embodied an important declaration 
as to the manner in which we regarded the German arrangement about China. T 
reminded his Excellency that the only documents with regard to the publication of 
which we were bound to consult the German Government were those purporting to 
contain an account of statements made on their hehalf. I promised his Excellency, 

(^) [No original has been found of this despatch. The text is taken from the Confidential 
Print.] 
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howeTOr, that, on mv retnm to London, I would at once refer to the Blue Book, and 
fomiah him with a repl 7 upon the points to which he had called my attention. 

I am. &c. 

LANSDOWMl. 


No. 169, 

[The following despatch from the British Acting Consul-General at Shanghai of the 3rd 
December, 1902, gives the German despatch of the 24th October to the Viceroy of Nanking.] 

Acting Consul-General Mansfield to the Marquess of Lansdovne.C: 

Gonfideritial. Shanghae, D. December 3, 1902. 

My Lord, R. January 13, 1908. 

I have the honour to enclose translation of copies of despatches (obtained from 
an indirect sourcel exchanged between the German Consul-General at Shanghae and 
his Excellency Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, relative to the evacuation of Sha^hae by 
the German troops. I have sent similar translations to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Peking. 

I have, &c. 

R. W. MANSFIELD. 

f*! [No original has been found of this despatch. The text is taken from the Confidential 

Print.] 

Enclosure 1 in No. 169. 

German Consul-General to the Viceroy of Nanking. 

Translation. October 24, 1902. 

The German Government is willing to withdraw the German troops stationed at 
Shanghae, but only simultaneously with the other Powers. 

If in the future the other Powers again land troops at Shanghae, Germany claims 
the right to do likewise. Moreover, the Chinese Government, with the Tang-tsze 
Viceroys, must enter into an undertaking not to grant special privileges in the Yang- 
tsze Valley to any one of the Powers : such as administrative powers, military or 
naval influence, engineering privileges, trading monopolies, or other kinds of rights, 
as such would be to act against the spirit of the most-favoured-nation clause. 

With regard to the approaches to Shanghae, and points in the Tang-tsze Valley 
strategically important, such must not be conceded to any other Power. This clause 
is to prevent subsequent misunderstandings. I have the honour to request your 
Excellency to look into these clauses and also to agree to them. 

I have, &c. 

Enclosure 2 not reproduced. 


No. 170. 

Memorandum by Sir Eyre Crone. 

Memorandum on the Present State of British Belations with France and Oermany. 
( 8886 ) 

(Bxtraot.) Foreign Office, .January 1, 1907. 

As if none of these things had happened, fresh German demands in another field, 
acooniponicd by all the same manifestations of hostility, were again met, though with perhaps 
increasing reluctance, by the old willingness to oblige. The action of Germany in China has long 
been distinctly unfriendly to England. In 1895 she tried to obtain from the Chinese Government 
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a ooaliug station in the Chusan Islands, at the mouth of the Vang-tsze. nithout any previous 
eominunication with the British Government, whoso i^referential rights over the group, as 
established bj' Treaty, were of course well known. The manner in which Kiao-chau was obtained, 
however unjustifiable it may be considered by any recognized standard of political conduct, did not 
concern England more than the other Powers who professed in their Treaties to respect China's 
integrity and independence. But Germany was not content with the seizure of the harbour, she 
also planned the absoiption of the whole of the large and fertile province of Shantung. The 
concession of the privileged rights which she wrung from the Chinese Government was obtained 
owing in no small degree to her ofiicial assurance that her claims had the support of England 
who, needless to say, had never been informed or consulted, and who was, of course, known to be 
absolutely opposed to stipulations by which, contrary to solemn British treaty rights, it was 
intended to close a valuable province to British trade and enterprise. 

About this time Germany secretly approached Russia with a view to the conclusion of an 
Agreement, by which Germany would have also obtained the much desired foothold on the 
Yang-tsze, then considered to be practically a British preserve. These overtures being rejected, 
Germany wished at least to prevent England from obtaining what she herself had failed to secure. 
She proposed to the British Cabinet a self-denying Agreement stipulating that neither Power 
should endeavour to obtain any territorial advantages in Chinese dominions, and that if any 
third Power attempted to do so both should take common action. 

The British Government did not conceal their great reluctance to this arrangement, rightly 
foreseeing that Germany would tacitly exempt from its operation her own designs on Shantung, 
and also any Russian aggression in Manchuria, whilst England would solemnly give up any 
chances she might have of establishing on a firm basis her well-won position on the Yang-tsze. 
That is, of course, exactly what subsequently did happen. There was no obvious reason why 
England should lend herself to this gratuitous tying of her own hands. No counter-advantage 
was offered or even suggested, and the British taste for these one-sided transactions had not 
been stimulated by past experience. Nevertheless, the policy of conciliating Germany by meeting 
her expressed wiies once more triumphed, and the Agreement was signed — ^with the foreseen 
consequences ; Russian agression in Manchuria was declared to be altogether outside the scope 
of the stipulations of what the German Chancellor took care to style the “ Yang-tsze ” -Agreement, 
as if its terms had referred specially to that restricted area of China, and the German designs on 
Shangtung continue to this day to be tenaciously pursued. 

But Germany was not content with the British renunciation of any territorial claims. The 
underhand and disloyal manoeuvres by which, on the strength of purely fictitious stories of 
British plans for the seizure of various Chinese places of strategical importance (stories also 
sedulously communicated to the French Government), Germany wrung out of the Peking Court 
further separate and secret guarantees against alleged British designs, on the occasion of the 
termination of the joint Anglo-Pranco-German occupation of Shanghae, betrayed such an obliquity 
of mind in dealing with her ostensible friends that Bord Lansdowne characterised it in the most 
severe terms, which did not prevent him from presenting the incident to Parliament in the form 
of papers from which almost every trace of the offensive attitude of Germany had been carefully 
removed, so as not to embitter our German relations. And this was after the reports from our 
officers had shown that the proceedings of the German troops in Northern China, and the 
extraordinary treatment meted out by the German General Staff to the British and Indian 
contingents serving, with a loyalty not approached by any of the other international forces, 
under the supreme command of Count Waldersee. had created the deepest possible resentment 
among all ranks, from the British General Commanding to the lowest Indian follower. 


II.— VENEZUELA. 

[ED. NOTE.—G.P., XVII, Chapter 112, shows the German side and suggests that very early 
in 1902 the German Government wished to be associated with Great Britain in the Venezuelan 
affair.] 

No. 171. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Buchanan.^) 

P.O. Germany (Prussia) 1550. 

(No. 185.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 23, 1902. 

The German Ambassador told me to-day that in the opinion of the German 
Government the time was approaching when it would be necessary for the Powers 
interested in Venezuela to put pressure on the Venezuelan Government. 

(1) [Cf. despatch of same date printed P.P. Aceo-unts and Papers, 1903, LXXXVII (Cd. 1399) 
p. 845.] 
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He observed that a new Ministry was about to be formed and he thought the 
opportunity might be a good one for making it clear to them that some form of coercion 
would if necessary be applied. What did I think of a pacific blockade of the Venezuelan 
Ports during the export season? 

I told his Excellency that we should be quite ready to confer with the German 
Government with a view to joint action, but that I should like to consider his proposal 
further before expressing an opinion as to its opportuneness in present circumstances. 

I am, &e. 

LANSDOWNE 


No. 172. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 


F.O. Venezuela 445. 

(No. 269.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 22, 1902. 

I had some conversation to-day with the German Ambassador in regard to the 
measures which might be taken for the protection of British and German interests 
in Venezuela, and I handed to his Excellency a copy of the accompanying 
Memorandum. (*) 

Count Metternieh informed me that he was in daily expectation of instructions 
from his Government upon the subject. 

I mentioned to him in the strictest confidence that should we be driven to resort to 
coercive measures, His Majesty’s Government were disposed to think that the most 
convenient form of coercion would be the seizure of the Venezuelan gun-boats. 

I thought it, however, most important that our intentions should not be allowed 
to leak out, for fear the Venezuelan Government should move the gun-boats to some 
inaccessible place up the Orinoco or another river. 

Count Metternieh observed that he did not see why we should not resort to a 
blockade as well as to the seizure of the gun-boats. 

I explained that a so-caUed pacific blockade seemed to us useless for the purpose 
which we had in view, whilst a belligerent blockade might involve us in troublesome 
questions with other Powers. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE 


0 ) See No. 173. 


No. 173. 

Memorandum for communication to the German Ambassador. 

F.O. Venezuela 445. Foreign Office, October 22, 1902. 

His Majesty’s Government have within the last two years had grave cause to 
complain of unjustifiable interference on the part of the Venezuelan Government with 
the liberty and property of British subjects. 

In three instances the objects of this interference were British trading vessels from 
the Colony of Trinidad, which were pursued by Venezuelan guardacostas on a suspicion 
of smuggling or trading in arms, and this plea was made the excuse for a violation 
of British territorial waters, the seizure of the property of British subjects, and in one 
instance the wilful destruction of the vessel. 

In two further cases a similar unsupported charge was made the excuse for the 
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seizure, and confiscation or destruction of British vessels in Venezuelan waters: while 
incidents of this nature reached their culminating point, when, on the 30th June last, 
the British ship “ Queen,” while on her voyage from Grenada to Trinidad, was 
overhauled by a Venezuelan gun-boat on the high seas off Carupano, stripped of her 
sails and papers, and finally confiscated on a bare suspicion of having carried a cargo of 
arms to Venezuela, the crew being put on shore and left destitute. 

No efforts had been spared by His Majesty’s Minister at Caracas in each of the 
earlier cases to obtain an amicable settlement, but in none of them had satisfactory 
explanations been forthcoming. On the occmTeuce of the still more flagrant interference 
with the ‘‘ Queen,” it was felt that a continuance of such condilct could not be tolerated, 
and His Majesty’s Minister at Caracas was instructed on the 29th July to record a 
formal protest against the action of the Venezuelan Government, and to intimate clearly 
to the President and Minister for Foreign Affairs, that unless explicit assurances were 
received that such incidents should not recur, and unless full compensation were 
promptly paid to the injui'ed parties wherever shown to the satisfaction of His Majesty’s 
Government to be justh' due. His Majesty’s Government would take such steps as might 
be necessary to exact the reparation which they were entitled to demand in these cases, 
as well as on account of the claims of the British Bailway Companies, and for any 
loss arising out of the conduct of the Venezuelan Consul at Trinidad. 

With reference to the two later points, it may be mentioned that there are several 
British Eailway Companies in Venezuela which have large claims against the Govern- 
ment in respect of services rendered, damage to property from Government troops, and 
in some instances for default of guarantee or lose by depreciation of Government Bonds ; 
while with regard to M. Figueredo, the Venezuelan Consul at Trinidad, it may be 
stated that his conduct has given rise to the gravest complaints on the part of the 
Trinidad Government, both on account of the irregularity in the discharge of his 
Consular functions, and his assumption of unwarranted authority by the collection of 
customs duties for Venezuela within the British Colony of Trinidad. 

The reply of the Venezuelan Government to the formal protest of His Majesty’s 
Minister practically ignores the remonstrances of His Majesty’s Government, w'hile it 
makes no allusion whatever to the threat that they may be compelled to take steps to 
obtain reparation for the wrongs complained of. 

The reply is based on the decision come to by the Venezuelan Government to 
postpone any reply to all representations on the part of His Majesty’s Government 
from the time of the injuries caused by the “Ban Eigh,” so long as the situation 
created by the despatch of that vessel from this country continued. 

In connection with the already well-loiown case of the “Ban Eigh,” it may be 
explained that the A^essel was detained for some time under surveillance in British 
waters, and was only allowed to leave the Port of London in January last after 
examination of her papers and cargo, on receipt of an assurance from the Colombian 
Eepresentative at this Court that the A-essel was intended for the service of his Govern- 
ment, and that no state of war existed between Colombia and any other Power. 

His Majesty’s Government had in these circumstances no further ground for 
detaining the vessel, and the fullest explanations were afforded to the Venezuelan 
Government on the subject. 

In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the Venezuelan reply. His Majesty’s 
Government are compelled to consider what steps may be necessary to enforce their 
demands, but before proceeding to ulterior measures they propose to intimate their 
regret at the manner in Avhich their representations have been received, and to state 
that they are unable to admit that the serious causes of complaint put forward can be 
disposed of by a refusal to discuss them, and that if such a refusal is persisted in, it will 
become their duty to consider what steps they should take in view of such refusal for 
the protection of British interests. His Majesty’s Government are, hoAvever, unwilling 
to exclude at once all possibility of proceeding with negotiations, and they are therefore 
ready to consider any further communication which the Venezuelan Government may 
be prepared to make. 
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As the German Government have expressed their willingness to unite with His 
Majesty’s Government in putting pressure upon Venezuela, they may perhaps think it 
expedient to associate themselves with His Majesty’s Government in this preliminary 
step, and in such case they may be disposed to instruct their Eepresentative at 
Caracas to inform the Venezuelan Government that the Imperial Government are aware 
of the communications which have passed between this country and Venezuela, and that 
the British and German Governments have determined to act together in pressing the 
claims of their subjects npon the attention of Venezuela. 

No. 174. 

The Marquess of La-mdoicne to Mr. Buchanan. 

F.O. Venezuela 445. 

(No. 806.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 11, 1902 

The German Ambassador informed me this evening that the German Government 
were prepared to join with us in addressing a final warning to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, and I communicated to him the substance of my telegram to Mr. Haggard of 
this day’s date. I explained that as I had received no reply to the communication 
which I had made to His Excellency on the 22nd October, I had thought it better not 
to delay making this intimation, which was, as he would observe, couched in general 
terms, but I undertook to telegraph at once to Mr. Haggard, desiring him to put himself 
in communication with his German colleague. 

Count Metternich went on to acquaint me that, in the opinion of the German 
Government, there were four points which required examination in connection with 
the joint action which the British and German Governments contemplated. 

1. We ought, in the firet place, to formulate both the British and the German 
claims. The latter consisted of (a) claims for damage sustained during the civil war 
in the years 1898-1900, amounting to 1,700,000 bolivares. These would be placed 
in the first line, but if Germany were driven to resort to measures of coercion, she 
would also claim (b) 3,000,000 bolivares for losses during the present civil war, and 
(c) a guarantee for interest on the capital (amounting to 41,000,000 bolivares) held by 
German creditors in Venezuela, and notably for that invested in the “German” 
Eailway in that country. 

Count Metternich presumed that the British claims would be capable of classifica- 
tion on analogous lines, our “first line ” claims being, no doubt, those for injury to 
British shipping. 

2. As to diplomatic proceedings, the German Government were prepared at any 
moment to deliver an ultimatum in regard to the claims falling under class (a), and 
he presumed that we were ready to do the same in regard to om- shipping claims. In 
these circumstances, the German Government thought it would be desirable that each 
Power should, in presenting its ultimatum, call attention to the claims put in by the 
other. 

3. With regard to measures of coercion, the German Government were prepared 
to accede to our suggestion that the first step should be the seizure of the Venezuelan 
gun-boats, and they proposed that we should instruct our naval authorities in those 
waters to concert a plan for carrying out this project. 

It was, however, conceivable that the eeizure of the gun-boats might fail to bring 
about the submission of the Venezuelan Government, and we should- be prepared for 
this eventuality, and for the further measures which it might necessitate. Should 
such further measures become inevitable, the German Government consider that a 
“pacific blockade” should be resorted to. They realised, however, that a blockade 
directed against Venezuelan shipping only would be unavailing, because the greater 
part of the commerce of Venezuela was carried in foreign bottoms. The blockade 

(^) [Part printed Accounts and Papers, 1903 (Cd. 1399), LXXXVII, p. 862.] 
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should, therefore, extend to neutral vessels to this extent, that should such vessels 
attempt to run the blockade they would be turned back or “sequestrated.” Count 
Metternich was instructed to point out to me that blockades of this kind had been 
resorted to by England in 1837 against New Granada, and in 1842 and 1844 against 
St. Juan and the Nicaraguan ports ; by England and Prance in 1845 and 1847 against 
the Argentine ports, by England in 1882 against Rio, and by France in 1884 against 
Formosa. 

Count Metternich was also able to tell me that at the beginning of the present 
year, when the question of coercing the Venezuelan Government first came up for 
consideration, the possibility of resorting to a blockade of the kind described had been 
mentioned by the German Government to the Government of the United States, who 
had intimated that no difficulties need be anticipated. 

Such a blockade could not fail to be efficacious, because it would destroy the 
customs revenue of Venezuela, and also cut off her foreign food supplies, upon which 
she was largely dependent. 

4. As to the joint execution of measures of coercion, the German Government 
recognised that there was a sharp distinction between the character of the British and 
German “first-line” claims; nevertheless, the two claims ought to stand or fall 
together, and we ought to exclude the possibility of a settlement between Venezuela 
and one of the two Powers without an equally satisfactory settlement in the ease of 
the other. Each Government ought, therefore, to come to an understanding before it 
embarked upon a project of coercion that neither Government should be at liberty to 
recede except by mutual agreement ; and before common action was initiated, we ought 
to come to a clear understanding to this effect. 

I told Count Metternich that it seemed to me only reasonable that if we agreed to 
act together in applying coercion, we should also agree that each should support the 
other’s demands, and should not desist from doing so except by agreement. I should, 
however, like to examine his proposals carefully before committing His Majesty’s 
Government to accept them. The question of pacific blockades was full of difficulty, 
and I was aware that some of our highest authorities had great doubts as to the 
possibility of such a measure. At any rate, as the German Government evidently 
desired that once embarked we should travel with them to the end of the voyage, it 
was only reasonable that we should spare no pains to find out whether there were 
likely to be any obstacles in our course. 

His Excellency made some suggestions as to the possible co-operation of the 
British Council of Foreign Bondholders with the Disconto Geeellschaft in regard to 
the Loans of 1881 and 1896, which I asked him to be good enough to let me have in 
writing. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 176. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Buchanan.{^) 

F.O. Venezuela 446. 

(No. 318.) Extract. Foreign Office, November 26, 1902. 

(“).... Count Metternich handed to me a draft of the German ultimatum, of 
which I enclose translation. 

3. As regards the coercive measures to be adopted, the Imperial Government are 
prepared, first, in conjunction with Great Britain, to proceed to the seizure of the 
Venezuelan ships of war. For this purpose the following German men-of-war are at 

(1) [The first part of this despatch is printed in Acoounta and Papers, 1903 (fid. 1399), 
LXXXVII, pp. 872-3.] 

(2) [Details as to German claims.] 
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once available: the larger cruiser “Yineta,” the small cruisers “Falke” and 
“ Gazelle,” and the gun-boat “ Panther.” 

With regard to a blockade of Venezuelan ports. I repeated that we entertained 
strong objections to such a blockade as had been proposed by the German Government, 
and that we had committed ourselves decidedly to the view that it was from an inter- 
national point of view a measure which ought not to be adopted. I said that I fully 
realised that in the event of the seizure of the gun-boats not producing the desired 
effect we should have to adopt ulterior measures, and I asked whether the German 
Government would not in such an event be ready to resort to a belligerent blockade. 

Count Metternich then proceeded to discuss the whole question. His Excellency 
said that the objection of His Majesty’s Government that they had themselves protested 
against the treatment of their merchant-vessels at the time of the French blockade of 
Formosa Island in 1884 was, in the opinion of the Imperial Government, met by the 
contention that the British Government in their correspondence w'ith the French 
Government at the time expressly declared that they regarded that blockade not as a 
pacific, but as a belligerent blockade, and therefore had no reason then to enter into a 
discussion as to the real grounds for a pacific blockade. On that occasion the British 
Government entirely recognised the French measures of blockade after the French 
Government had explained that they would abstain from searching or capturing British 
ships on the high seas. 

But the search or capture on the high seas of neutral vessels would not be required 
in a blockade of Venezuelan ports as proposed by the German Admiralty. These 
proposals were specifically explained in drafts for the declaration of blockade and for an 
agreement to be made respecting that blockade, which were handed to me by Count 
Metternieh, and of which translations are enclosed. According to this Agreement, the 
ports of Maracaybo and Puerto-Cabello were to be blockaded by the German naval 
forces, and the port of La Guayra- as well as any further ports on the east coast of 
Venezuela by the British naval forces. The German Admiralty requested that the 
British West Indian ports, especially Port of Spain, Castries and Kingston, with their 
stores of coal, provisions, &c., should always be open without formalities to the German 
vessels for their supplies, repairs, landing of sick, as well as for bringing in captured 
ships. 

In the view of the German Government no previous declaration of war would be 
necessary, and. therefore, no breaking off of diplomatic relations. They did not 
accordingly propose to recall their Charge d’Affaires. but would, if necessary, send him 
to La Guayi’a. where he would probably be safer. 

His Excellency asked me whether I thought any further communication to the 
United States Government should now be made. I replied that we had made a 
communication of our intentions within the last few days, and that it seemed to me that 
no further announcement was necessary. 

With regard to the further proposal of the British Government for the seizure of 
Venezuelan Custom-houses, the Imperial German Government considered that the 
strength of the forces on board the German ships of war now in Venezuelan waters 
would only suffice to hold the port oi Puerto-Cabello for any protracted period. 
Moreover, the seizure of the Custom-houses would fail in its object, as the Venezuelan 
Government would presumably remove their Customs barriers behind the port towms. 

Lastly, it appeared possible that the United States of America might raise 
difficulties if portions of Venezuelan territory remained occupied for some time. For 
the reasons above stated, the Imperial German Government preferred a pacific blockade 
as being, in their opinion, the most effective means of coercion. 

Some misapprehension must have arisen on this point, and I told Count Metternieh 
that I had never regarded the seizure of the Custom-houses as an advisable form of 
coercion. 

I am, &e. . 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 176. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Buchanan. 

F.O. Venezuela 446. 

(No. S29 a.) 

Sir, Bowood, Novemher 29, 1902. 

The German Ambassador told me to-day that he had received further instructions 
from his Government in regard to the Venezuelan question. They were to the 
following effect : — 

1. The German Government were prepared to accept our views with regard to 

the three points mentioned in my despatch No. 818 a of the 26th instant. 
It was understood that the two Powers were to act together until the claims 
of both had been satisfied. The German Government also thought that 
the ultimata should be sent to the President of the Eepublic, and not 
delivered by the Eepresentatives themselves. 

2. The German Government were of opinion that the ultimata should be delivered 

as soon as possible, and that we should proceed, with the least possible 
delay, to the seizure of the Venezuelan gun-boats. 

3. The German Government agreed to the sequence of steps proposed, as 

explained in the Memorandum enclosed in my despatch above referred to ; 
the moment for presenting the ultimata to be arranged between the 
Eepresentatives of the two Powers in Venezuela in consultation with the 
two Senior Naval OfScers. An interval of twenty-four hours to be allowed 
to elapse after the presentation of the ultimata, and the Eepresentatives to 
remain at La Guayra for a further period of twenty-four hours to await 
developments. 

4. Els Excellency informed me that instructions had been sent to Herr von 

Pilgrim by the German Government yesterday. The German Ambassador 
at Washington would be instructed to ask the United States Government 
to take over the protection of German interests after Herr von Pilgrim’s 
departure. 

5. His Excellency informed me that the German Commodore was at Curasao 

on board the “ Vineta.” The Commodore had been instructed yesterday 
to come to an understanding with the British Admiral as to joint action 
so soon as he received a communication from the Admiral intimating his 
readiness to confer with him. 

His Excellency informed me that the “Vineta,” “Gazelle,” and “Panther” 
were at Curasao, and the “Falke” at Puerto Cabello. all ready for action. 

Has Excellency expressed a hope that I should be able to inform him at an early 
date of our ideas in regard to the further measures of coercion which might be 
resorted to in the event of the seizure of the gun-boats not having the desired effect. 
The German Government did not, however, consider that the uncertainty which 
existed as to the nature of these further measures need prevent us from proceeding 
with the steps as to which we were already in agreement. 

Count Metternich enquired at the close of our conversation whether I was able 
to give him any information as to the French claims upon the Venezuelan Maritime 
Customs, and I told his Excellency that I was making enquiries as to the extent of 
these. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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The Marqitess of Lansdowne to Count Mettemieh. 

F.O. Venezuela 447. 

Dear Count Mettemieh, Foreign Office, December 2, 1902. 

I enclose, in accordance \rith my promise, a short Memorandum, in which I have 
recapitulated the substance of in.v observations on the subject of the ulterior measmes 
of coercion which might be applied to Venezuela. 

Yours sincerely, 

LANSDOWNE. 


Enclosure in No. 177. 


Memorandum. 

His Majesty’s Government recognise that it is absolutely necessary that the two 
Governments should decide upon ulterior measures of coercion to be resorted to in 
the event of the seizure of the gun-boats failing to produce the submission of the 
Venezuelan Government. 

These ulterior measures might be of two kinds : (a) seizure of custom houses or 
other important points on Venezuelan territory; or (b) a blockade. 

His Majesty’s Government are advised that alternative (a) should be avoided. 
In order to provide against the possibility of a reverse it would he necessary to employ 
a considerable force. The town of La Guayra is commanded by high land in the close 
vicinity, and it might be necessary to occupy these heights in order to prevent the 
force from finding itself exposed to rifle fiue. A preliminary bombardment might even 
be necessary. 

La Guapa is described as exceedingly hot and unhealthy, and any force landed 
there would certainly suffer in health. Puerto Cabello is also most unhealthy. 

His Majesty’s Government would dislike locking up a number of troops at any 
of these ports ; moreover, if the occupation were prolonged, troublesome international 
questions might arise between the Powers concerned and the United States Govern- 
ment. 

For these reasons His Majesty’s Government prefer alternative (b). 

They hold, however, strongly, for reasons which have been explained to Count 
Metternich in the Foreign Office Memorandum handed to his Excellency on the 29th 
ultimo, that a so-called pacific blockade of the kind recommended by the German 
Government is a measure unjustifiable in international law, and one which they are 
Ijrecluded from resorting to by explicit declarations made from time to time on behalf 
of former British Governments. In their view, the measures suggested by the German 
Government in the note handed by the German Ambassador to Lord Lansdowne on 
the 21st of November could not be taken except as acts of war. 

On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government hold that a blockade, having once 
been proclaimed, it is open to the Powers enforcing it to mitigate its severity by means 
of any Begulations which they may think fit to make for that purpose, and, this being 
so, they see no reason why, in the event of a blockade of the Venezuelan ports by 
Great Britain and Germany, such measures as those contemplated by the German 
Government, and described in the Memorandum already referred to, might not be 
adopted. 

It would, in their view, be necessary to give timely warning to neutral Powers 
that such Begulations were about to be enforced. 

Foreign Office, December 2, 1902. 
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No. 178. 

Note hy the Marquess of Lansdowne.C) 

F.O. Venezuela 448. Foreign Office, December 8,(?) 1902. 

I have spoken to the Lord Chancellor about this. He holds decidedly that it is 
not desirable that we should endeavour to come to an agreement with the German 
Government as to the explanations which each of us might ofier of the measures 
taken to enforce the blockade by the two Powers. We have laid it down clearly that 
we regard those measiues as implying a condition of war, and we have left the German 
Government in no doubt as to this. Should they resort to the same measures and 
endeavour to convince the persons to whom they are applied that they are consistent 
with a condition of peace, that will be their affair. 

It is of course most important that we should not put it in the power of the German 
Government to assert that we have misled them, or sluiTed over the difficulty. They 
cannot, however, pretend that we have done so. If Count Mettemich speaks to me 
again I will remind him of our views as expressed in my memorandum of the [2]th 
instant. 

If having those views before them the German Government find themselves in 
trouble either with their own Bundesrath or with the owners of neutral vessels, they 
will have no one to thank but themselves. 

L. 

(^) [The note is attached to a memorandum on joint action by the Legal Adviser to the 
Foreign Office.] 


No. 179. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Buchanan. 

F.O. Venezuela 448. 

(No. 353 a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 13, 1902. 

I received this evening a commimication from Count Mettemich to the effect 
that the German Government, being specially desirous to remove all points of difference 
in dealing with the Venezuelan question, had decided to establish a blockade jure 
gentium. They intended to ask on Monday for the sanction of the Bundesrath ; this 
need not delay the commencement of operations, and the German Commodore had 
been instructed to make all the necessary arrangements with Admiral Douglas. The 
German Government did not press for an identic notification of blockade, but desired 
that the announcement should be simultaneous. 

Count Mettemich mentioned a proposal that the Italian ships should blockade 
two ports to the westward of La Guayra. With regard to the exact nature of Italian 
co-operation, I have told M. Pansa that this seemed to be a matter for settlement 
between the naval officers on the spot. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


[15214] 
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No. 180. 

Sir Michael Herbert to the Marquess oj LansdoKue. 

Washiiii/f on, December 16. 1902. 

F.O. Venezuela 448. D. 11 a.m. 

Tel. I No. 60.1 Confidential. E. December 17. 1902. 

Although I hare, so far, no reason to believe the United States Government will 
change their attitude, there is a gi-owing feeling of irritation in Congress, especially 
in the House of Eepresentatives against the action of the two Powers, chiefly owing 
to the bombardment and the sinking of Venezuelan ships. The administration is not 
suspicious of us, but it is undoubtedly apprehensive as to German designs. The 
impression prevails in Washington that Germany is using us, and our friends here 
regret, from the point of view of American good feeling towards us, that we are acting 
with her. 


No. 181. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Venezuela 448. 

(No. 362.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 18, 1902. 

The German Ambassador informed me to-day that the German Government were 
in entire agreement with us as to the manner in which the Venezuelan proposal for 
arbitration should be treated. 

He was, in the first place, instructed to tell me that it would be the leading 
principle for the German Government, in the further treatment of the Venezuelan 
question, not to do anything which might provide “ammunition” for use against 
the British Government by those who had so strongly condemned British and German 
co-operation. The German Government fully recognised the difficulty in which this 
opposition had placed us, and would spare no efforts in order to dispel the false impres- 
sions which had been created, and to disprove the calumnies which had been circulated. 
They recognised that resort to arbitration would be likely to produce a salutary effect, 
and they considered that action should be taken upon the Venezuelan proposal at once, 
without waiting until Washington “ exchanged the rfile of post-office for one of a more 
active character.” 

The German Government were accordingly prepared to accept at every point the 
suggestions which we had made to them f'j 

[I am, Ac. 

LANSDOWNE.] 

(*) [Rest of despatch printed .Iccouiit* and Papers, 1903 (Cd. 1399), LXXXVII, pp. 893-4.] 


No. 182. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Venezuela 449. 

(No. 369.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 22, 1902. 

I spent some time to-day tvith the German Ambassador comparing the drafts of 
the communications which the British and German Governments are to make to the 
United States Government in reply to the Venezuelan proposal for arbitration (vide 
papers marked (A) and tB) ).(’) 

(ij [Not reproduced. Tin? communication drawn up by Great Britain is printed in Accounts 
and Papers, 1903 {Cd. 1399), I.XNXVII, pp. 899-900.] 



I again pointed out to Count Metternich that it was, in my opinion, most 
important that, except so far as the main principles were concerned, neither Govern- 
ment should take upon themselves to speak on behalf of the other. We were agreed 
(1) that there was to be arbitration; (2) that a part of our claims were to be excluded; 
(3) that the President of the United States should be invited to arbitrate. 

In the British draft we had given an account of the reservations which we desired 
to make, but we referred to them as reservations made only ‘ ‘ so far as the British 
claims are concerned.” The German draft, on the other hand, described the two 
Powers as desiring to make “the following reservations,” and there were several 
passages in them in which the British as well as the German claims were coupled with 
those of Germany. 

After some discussion we agreed that Count Metternich should telegraph to the 
German Government proposing that in paper (B^ the two Powers should be referred 
to as making “certain reservations” instead of the “following reservations”; that 
No. 1, which now begins ; “ Among the German and English claims are some which, 
in their present stage, are not suited for submission to arbitration,” should begin: 
“ Among their claims are some which are not suited for submission to arbitration.” 
We further agreed that in Nos. (2) and (8) the words “ German and English ” might 
be omitted, and we also decided to add to both drafts a paragraph int im BtiTig that 
should the President of the United States be unable to undertake the duty of arbitration 
we contemplated recourse to the Hague Tribunal. 

I am, &c. 

LANBDOWNB. 


No. 183. 

Memorandum communicated hy German Embassy, December 25, 1902. 

F.O. Venezuela 449. 

Translation. 

The Imperial Government have accepted the proposal relative to a reference of 
their claims against Venezuela to arbitration, under certain reserves which have just 
been communicated to the American Ambassador, and in doing so, they have expressed 
a hope that the President of the United States will undertake the task of Arbitrator. 

In concert with the British Government, the Imperial Government believe to have 
found in such a reference to arbitration every guarantee for a satisfactory settlement 
of the matter, so that this course deserves preference to the alternative recently 
proposed by the Venezuelan Government, of negotiating with the two Powers through 
the intermediary of the American Minister at Caracas. 


No. 184. 

Sir M. Herbert to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Venezuela 449. 

(No. 355.) Confidential. Washington, D. December 29, 1902. 

My Lord, E. January 8, 1903. 

With reference to iny telegram No. 60 of the 16th instant relative to the feeling 
in political circles in Washington on the subject of the joint action taken by Great 
Britain and Germany against Venezuela, it is perhaps satisfactory to note the absence 
of apprehension in regard to the course pursued by Great Britain and the confidence 
universally expressed that she has no intention of questioning the Monroe doctrine, 
as laid down by the President of the United States. The fact that she was acting 

L15214] M 2 
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with Germany and the sinking of the Venezuelan ships created a good deal of irritation: 
at first, especially in the House of Eepresentatives ; but Lord Cranborne’s statement 
in the House of Commons that no British men-of-war took part in the latter apparently 
unnecessary act of destruction, the Prime Minister’s remarks in support of the Monroe 
doctrine, and the outcry in the English press against joint action with Germany have 
produced a revulsion of feeling in favour of Great Britain, and, during the last few 
days, I have even heard relief expressed at the presence of the British fieet alongside 
that of Germany in Venezuelan waters, which is looked upon as a guarantee that 
Germany will be restrained from taking any action which might bring her into collision 
with the United States. 

The Administration has been most friendly throughout, and, if the dispute be 
referred without delay to arbitration, which at the moment of writing seems probable, 
it will be almost safe to affirm that the friendly relations between Great Britain and the 
United States, instead of being impaired, have, if anything, been strengthened by 
the Venezuelan incident. As one of the leading New York newspapers points out 
this morning, "the American people in general have come to place a higher value 
than they ever placed before on the mutual goodwill and the co-operation in common 
causes of the two great branches of the English-speaking race, the great Empire, and 
the gi’eat Republic.” 

On the other hand, the outburst in this country against Germany has been truly 
remarkable, and suspicion of the German Emperor’s designs in the Caribbean Sea is 
shared by the Administration, the press, and the public alike. Nor is this feeling 
likely to abate in the near future, for, although it is, to a great extent, spontaneous at 
the present moment, it will continue to be fostered by the naval authorities, who have 
never forgotten Admiral Diedrichs, and who wish to increase the navy, and by the 
powerful ship-building firms of Cramp in the East and Scott in the West, who want 
more orders for ships. 

When I think of the flattery lavished upon this country during the past year by 
the German Emperor, and the persistent attempts made by German diplomacy to 
discredit my predecessor, and sow dissension between Great Britain and the United 
States. 1 confess to regarding the present attacks on Germany with a certain feeling 
of complacency, if not of satisfaction. 

The New York " Staats Zeitung,” the reputed organ of the German Embassy, has 
been loud in its lamentations, during the past week, at the unfortunate result of all 
its efforts, and, somewhat in the tu quoque vein, ascribes the present anti-German 
feeling in this country to malicious stories invented in England. 

I have. &c. 

MICHAEL M. HERBERT. 


No. 185. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Venezuela 480. 

(No. 35a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 22, 1903. 

Count Bemstorff called at this Office to-day on behalf of the German Ambassador,, 
and communicated a copy of telegraphic instructions sent yesterday to Count Quaadt, 
the German Charge d’ Affaires at Washington, on the subject of the German claims 
against Venezuela. 

From the copy enclosed for your Excellency’s information, you will observe that 
the only point on which these instructions differ from those sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington is contained in the following passage : “ We have, more- 
over, come to an understanding with England, who is similarly claiming the immediate 
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payment of £5,500, to the effect that the two RepreBentatives are not to enter into 
further negotiations with Mr. Bowen until the first set of demands both on the 
German and on the British side have been complied with.” 

Count Bernstorff stated that Baron Sternburg, who is proceeding to Washington 
to take charge of the Imperial Embassy, and will arrive in about a week’s time, has 
been furnished with more detailed verbal instructions exactly in accordance with those 
sent to Sir M. Herbert. 

Count Quaadt had reported to the Imperial Government that Mr. Bowen had not 
tis yet offered any satisfactory guarantee for the payment of the claims, and they 
did not therefore consider it necessary at present to accede to the application for raising 
the blockade. 

The German Government, Count Bernstorff said, were most desirous of acting 
on every point in agreement with His Majesty’s Government. 

They had again raised the question of obtaining satisfaction for the attack on the 
'German Legation at Caracas and the imprisonment of Germans, but would not press 
the point if I still held the opinion which I had expressed to Count Metternich on 
the 30th December last. 

Count Bernstorff was informed that I had not altered my A'iews on this matter. 

He further stated that the German Government had had under consideration 
the question of meeting the cost of the blockade and also the expenses of the Mixed 
Commission or the Aihitral Tribunal. They did not desire to make any claim if an 
immediate settlement were effected, but were disposed, if the matter were to be referred 
to the Tribunal at the Hague, to make a separate claim in each case. They were, 
however, quite ready to adopt the same course as His Majesty’s Government. 

Having regard to the present position of the negotiations, it would not, in my 
•opinion, which I have communicated to Count Metternich, be advisable to make any 
further demands upon Venezuela at this moment. The expenses incurred by His 
Majesty’s Government on account of the Commission or Arbitration Tribunal could 
probably be defrayed by the deduction of a small percentage, which should in no case 
exceed 5 per cent., on the Award pronounced. 

With regard to the mode of procedure, the German Government concur in the 
view of His Majesty’s Government that each country should have its own Tribunal 
or Commission. In the case of a Mixed Commission, they propose that the Umpire 
should be named by a member of the Coi^ps Diplomatique at Caracas ; if, on the other 
hand, the case is referred to the Hague, they suggest that the Umpire should be chosen 
by the President of the Swiss Confederation. 

I have told Count Metternich that, in my opinion, the best arrangement would 
be for a British and a Venezuelan Commissioner to meet in the first place, and that 
any points upon which they cannot come to a decision should be referred to an Umpire 
who might be chosen by them. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNB. 


No. 186. 

Comviunication from Admiralty, January 23, 1903. 

Commander-in-Chief , North America and West Indies, to Admiralty. 

P.O. Venezuela 480. 

Tel. (No. 14.) January 23, 1908. 

German Commodore, acting quite independently and without consulting either 
Montgomerie or myself, appears to have commenced bombarding at Maracaybo. I 
entirely disagree with his action. I saw him last week and no mention was made of 
■his intention. Pending further instructions I propose to take no steps to support him. 
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MINUTE. 

.... Should we, in order to make quite safe, ask the Admiralty to telegraph confidentially 
approving the Admiral’s intention not to take part in these German proceedings? — F. H. T. 

Say that unless their Lordships have already done so we suggest that it should be well to 
express approval and hope that he will be careful to avoid associating himself with any such 
severe measures. — L. 


No. 187. 

Admiralty to Commander-in-Chief, North America and West Indies. 

F.O. Venezuela 480. Admiralty, January 24, 1903. 

It is very satisfactory to see from your telegram No. 14 of the 23rd January how 
fully you comprehend the meaning of their Lordships’ instructions as conveyed in 
their telegram No. 176(M of the 16th December, and the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. It is of the utmost importance that His Majesty’s ships should not be 
implicated in any indiscreet or nolent action, and that matters should be kept as quiet 
as possible pending negotiations. 

(^) [The text of this was as follows : — 

Instruction to be given to all ships concerned in operations ofi Coast of Venezuela not 
to land men, nor bombard forts nor sink any ships without the authority of the Admiralty.] 


No. 188. 

Sir M. Herbert to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Venezuela 480. Washington, D. January 24, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 16.) B. January 25, 10 a.m. 

Venezuela. 

German Charge d’ Affaires informed me to-day that in his instructions it is stated 
that one Power cannot raise the blockade without the consent of the other. 

I replied that Germany was not mentioned in my instructions relative to the 
raising of the blockade. 


No. 189. 

Sir M. Herbert to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Venezuela 480. Wa.shington, January 26, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 21.) Secret. P. D. 1-45 a.m. 

With reference to my immediately preceding telegram there is a feeling of intense 
irritation in the United States against Germany, and in default of an early settlement 
there may be an outburst of feeling which may produce a strained situation and place 

the President in a position of serious embarrassment 

[Best deals with claims.] 
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No. 100. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Venezuela 480. 

(No. 37a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 27, 1903. 

The German Ambassador called upon me to-day, and we further discussed the 
position of the Venezuelan negotiations. I communicated to his Excellency the 
substance of my telegram to Sir M. Herbert No. 14 of the 26th instant. He told me 
that the German Government were making enquiries similar to those which we had 
made. It did not seem to them that the assignment of 30 per cent, of the revenue 
of the two ports was a sufficient provision, if it was to be made use of, not only for 
the purpose of compensating the three blockading Powers, but also for that of satisfying 
the claims of the other Powers, as well as the requirements of the whole of the 
external debt of Venezuela. 

Count Metternich told me that he thought it essential that in any case a special 
arrangement should be made for the settlement of the first rank claims. As to these, 
Germany would expect to be paid in cash, if our first rank claims were to be met by 
cash payment. If we accepted a security they would accept a security also, which 
might take the shape of a ffist call upon the assigned customs revenues. 

His Excellency mentioned to me that the German Government was under the 
impression that under the Venezuelan Constitution, it was not within the power of 
the President to hypothecate the revenues or to contract international obligations of 
any kind without the sanction of the Venezuelan Congi'ess. His Excellency referred 
me to Article 4 of the Constitution, § § 2a, 9a, 10. and 16, published in the Official 
Gazette of the April 19th, 1901. He thought it might be necessary that in these 
circumstances we should discover some means of obtaining a hold over President, 
Castro until such time as his action had received the necessary sanction of Congress. 
The President was quite capable of repudiating the bargain upon the ground that the 
consent of Congress was not forthcoming. His Excellency asked me whether I did 
not think that we might obtain permission to hold the Customs-houses of the two 
ports until Congi’ess had been convened and the necessary sanction obtained. 

I said I thought this mode of procedure would be most objectionable. It would 
be a pity at the last moment to take a step which we had from the first deprecated, 
for reasons which were familiar to his Excellency. We might, however, I thought, 
obtain a distinct undertaking from Mr. Bow'en that the consent of Congress would be 
procured, and I thought that would probably be sufficient. I added that I would at 
once call Sir M. Herbert’s attention to the point, and tell him that we should require 
to be satisfied with regard to it. 

I told his Excellency that I was far from desiring to hurry over what were, I 
hoped, the final stages of this troublesome negotiation. He must, however, I thought, 
be aware that a gi-eat deal of irritation had been created both in this country and in 
the United States by the German bombardment of San Carlos. His Excellency said 
that he proposed to supply us with a full account of this incident, which had arisen in 
consequence of an attack upon the “Panther” while she was attempting to maintain 
the blockade in Lake Maracaibo, across which large quantities of provisions were being 
conveyed. Count kletternich w'as convinced that if a British ship had been attacked 
under these circumstances, it would have returned the fire and probably have continued 
it until the fort was silenced. I told his Excellency that I should be grateful for any 
information as to what had occureed, but that there was undoubtedly an impression 
that the reprisals had been excessive. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 191. 

The Marquess of Lansdotvne to Sir F. Laseelles. 

F.O. Veuezuela 480. 

(No. 89.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 30, 1908. 

I read to the German Ambassador to-day the draft of my telegram No. 21 to 
Sir M. Herbert. His Excellency explained to me that he regarded with some appre- 
hension the proposal to invite the President of the United States to decide whether 
the three blockading Powers were to be compensated for their claims, other than first 
rank claims, from a fund which was also to be used for compensating the Powers who 
had not taken any part in the blockade operations. His Excellency begged that 
Sir M. Herbert should, for the present, be instructed only to discuss this proposal with 
his German and Italian colleagues, but not to put it forward officially in his negotiations 
with Mr. Bowen, until an opportunity had been given to the German Government for 
further considering the matter. His Excellency told me that he felt no doubt that the 
President’s decision would be adverse to us. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 192. 

Sir M. Herbert to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

E.O. Venezuela 480. Washington, D. January 31, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 89.) R. February 1, 1903. 8 a.m. 

I have seen the German Minister who informs me that the President told him 
this morning that he earnestly hoped that a prompt settlement of the Venezuelan 
dispute would be arrived at as public opinion in this country was growing more and more 
irritated. 


No. 193. 

The Marquess of Lansdoicne to Sir F. Laseelles. 

F.O. Venezuela 481. 

(No. 42.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 2, 1903. 

The German Ambassador told me to-day that the (German Government had 
been informed of a proposal said to be favoured by our Ambassador at Washington, 
to the effect that the three Powers should demand from the Venezuelan Government 
compensation for the expense to which they had been put in connection with the 
blockade of the Venezuelan ports. The proposal was, Count Metternich told me, one 
which did not much commend itself to the German Government, and they doubted 
extremely whether any figure which the Powers were likely to mention would be 
acceptable to President Castro. The German Government remained of the opinion 
that the best plan w'as that the three Powers should insist upon obtaining priority 
for their claims, although they might, if necessary, be content with less than 30 per cent, 
of the customs revenues of the two ports as security. If this arrangement were 
impracticable, the German Government thought that we should have recourse to 
arbitration. 

I told Count Metternich that the idea of claiming compensation for the cost of 
the blockade seemed to us worthy of being entertained only in the event of the three 
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Powers being unable to obtain special recognition for their claims in some other form. 
I said that we had no desire to exhaust the resources of Venezuela and that if our 
first-rank claims were settled at once and arrangements made for settling our other 
claims within a reasonable time, we did not care what terms were accorded to the 
other Powers. 

I preferred to speak of a “ separate settlement ” rather than of “ priority ” . . . .(') 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

(1) [Details follow.] 


No. 194. 

Sir M. Herbert to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Venezuela 481. Washington, February 4, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 49.) R. 9 p.m. 

Statements appear in the papers this morning, inspired by Mr. Bowen, that the 
German Minister is taking a different line from his colleagues who are placing obstacles 
in way of a settlement. 

At the request of German Minister, who is new to this kind of thing, I hasten 
to assure your Lordship that we are all three acting in perfect harmony. 


No. 195. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles, 

P.O. Venezuela 481, 

(No. 45 a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 4, 1903. 

The German Ambassador called upon me this afternoon, and I read to him the 
substance of Sir M. Herbert’s telegram No. 45. 

Count Metternich told me that he had received a telegi-am from Count Biilow, 
from which he learned that Mr. Bowen was apparently attempting to detach Germany 
from us by holding out separate inducements to her Representative at Washington. 
The German Goverament had no intention of allowing themselves to be influenced by 
these machinations, and would co-operate loyally with us, feeling no doubt that we 
should do the same by them. Baron Speck von Sternburg had been instructed to act 
in concert with Sir M. Herbert, and would certainly do so. 

I thanked his Excellency for this communication, and expressed the satisfaction 
which it gave me to know that our Representatives were in such close touch with one 
another. I said that, in our opinion, Mr. Bowen’s conduct seemed to have rendered a 
complete settlement at Washington unattainable, and that the beet course would now 
be to embody in Protocols, to be signed by our Representatives at Washington and by 
Mr. Bowen, the terms which President Castro had already undertaken to accept, the 
question of a separate settlement for the three Powers being reserved for adjudication 
either by the President or by the Tribunal at the Hague. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 196. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir F. Lascelles. 

J .O. Venezuela 481. 

(No. 46 a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 5, 1903. 

The Geiman Ambassador informed me to-day that the German Government were 
prepared to modify the draft of the Protocol to be signed by Mr. Bowen and the 
Geiman Eepresentative at Washington in such a manner as to make the text accord 
as closely as possible with the text of om- draft, which had been shown to the German 
Embassy. They trusted that Sii' M. Herbert would be instructed not to enter into 
negotiations with Mr. Bowen with regard to the Protocol until the German Minister 
at Washington had received his mstructions, and had had an opportunity of comparing 
notes with Sh Michael. 

I told Count Matteriiieh that Sir M. Herbert, who was, I knew, in constant 
communication with Baron Speck von Sternburg, would be specially insti-ucted to 
confer with him in regard to the question of the Protocols. 

I then mentioned to his Excellency the proposal of which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been made aware on the previous day, that the three Powers should receive 
30 per cent, of the customs revenue of the two ports for three months. 

Count Metternich told me that, in his opinion, the offer was altogether 
inadmissible, although he had not yet received instructions with regard to it. 

T told his Excellency that if the sum offered to us had been in addition to an 
arrangement for tlie satisfaction of our first-rank claims we might possibly have 
entertained it. but that as the first-rank claims amounted to 73.0001., and the sum 
offered would, according to our calculations, probably not exceed 53.0001., I did not 
see how we could accept it. It seemed to me, therefore, that we should have to adhere 
to the position w'hich we had agreed to take up on the occasion of my last conversation 
with him. 

Count ]\Ietternich expressed his entire concurrence. He further informed me 
that lie was instructed to say that it was, in the opinion of the German Government, 
indispensable that they should receive 5.5001. in ca.sh on account of their first claims, 
and that arrangements should be made for securing, presumably by an assignation of 
the customs revenues, the prompt payment of the balance of those claims. This was 
with the German Government a point of honour, and they trusted that we should act 
with them in insisting on the satisfaction of the first-rank claims as a whole. He told 
me that before the issue of the ultimatum the Venezuelan Government had offered the 
German Government a complete settlement of their claims, in order, if possible, to 
detach them from us. 

I told his Excellency that, in our opinion, President Castro had entered into an 
agreement to settle the first -rank claims (which were expressly withheld from arbitra- 
tion). as a preliminary to the commencement of the negotiations with Mr. Bowen at 
Washington. 

His Excellency called my attention to the wording of Article V in the draft 
Protocol, which he thought did not make it sufficiently clear that we were not prepared 
to agree, except as the result of an adverse decision by the Tribunal at the Hague, to 
an an-angement under which our claims w'ould be settled conjointly, and out of the 
same fund as those of the whole of the Powers having claims against the Venezuelan 
Government. In his opinion the engagement to refer to arbitration the three points 
mentioned in my telegram No. 29 of February 2nd, should either be recorded in 
the Protocol, or should be made the subject of a separate, but simultaneous, arrange- 
ment with the Venezuelan Government. We should not leave it in the power of the 
Venezuelan Government to elude their obligation in this respect. 

I told his Excellency that we certainly contemplated that the reservation of 
the three points should form the subject of a simultaneous an-angement, and I 
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subsequently instructed Sir M. Herbert to amend the concluding paragraph of 
Article V of the Protocol so as to make it clear that the distribution therein referred to 
should be subject to the decision which might be arrived at by the Tribunal at the 
Hague upon the three reserved points. 

I am, Ac. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 197. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles.C) 

E.O. Venezuela 481. 

(No. 48a. Confidential. 

Sir. Foreign Office. Fehruary 6, 1903. 

Count Metternich being indisposed. Count Bernstorff called at this Office on 
behalf of his Excellency, and made the following communications : — 

1. The German Government desired to express their thanks for the statement 

which I had made yesterday, to the effect that His Majesty’s Government 
fully intend to maintain united action in regard to Venezuela. 

2. Mr. Bowen had told the Italian Ambassador at Washington that the main 

principle of his diplomacy was to create discord between Baron Speck von 
Stemburg and Sir M. Herbert. This information had been telegraphed 
to Berlin by Baron Sternburg, and was communicated very confidentially 
by Count Bernstorff. 

3. The German Government considered quite inadmissible the proposal put 

forward by Mr. Bowen, that the three Powers should accept the total of 
30 per cent, of the Venezuelan customs for three months in satisfaction 
of their first-rank claims, and had instructed Baron Sternburg to join 
Sir M. Herbert in refusing it. 

I am, (fee. 

TjANSDOWNE. 

(M [Part printed Accounts and Papers. 1903 (Cd. 1899). [.XXXVII, pp. 943-4. Paragraphs 
marked 1 and 2 were omitted.] 


No. 198. 

The Marquess of Lansdou'ne to Sir M. Herbert. 

F.O. Venezuela 481. Foreign Office, February 7, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 41a.) Secret and Private. D. 8'30 a.m. 

It may be convenient to you to know our views with regard to possible develop- 
ments of the Venezuelan situation. Bowen’s object appears to be not to facilitate an 
equitable settlement but to create dissensions between the Powers. We should 
therefore not be sorry to break off negotiations with him. 

It is, moreover, absolutely necessaiw for parliamentary and other reasons that 
a settlement should be effected without further delay. If, therefore, Bowen shows a 
disposition to create difficulties over the Protocol, which are likely to cause delay, 
it would, in our opinion, be better to abandon the attempt to effect a direct settlement 
with him, and you should propose to revert to the alternative of referring the questions 
in dispute to the Tribunal at The Hague. 

The President intimated to us on the 27th December last that the Governments 
of Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Venezuela had all of them accepted in principle 
the proposition of such a reference, and that if he could be of any service in arranging 
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the preliminaries of •snch an understanding he would gladly hold himself at the 
disposition of the Powers concerned. 

In compliance with a suggestion from the United States Charge d’Affaires the 
conditions embodied in my Memorandum of December 23rd were communicated by 
the U[nited] S[tates] Gov[emmen]t to the Venezuelan Government. Those 
conditions were subsequently accepted unreservedly by the Venezuelan Government, 
and it was upon this understanding that we authorised you to commence the discussions 
which have been proceeding at Washington. We should therefore certainly stipulate 
that the reference to The Hague Tribunal be made subject to these conditions, which 
would leave it open to the Tribunal to examine the claims of other Powers as well as 
those of the three blockading Powers and to determine without any restrictions the 
amount of compensation payable by Venezuela as well as the security to be given and 
the means to be resorted to for guaranteeing punctual payment. 

We should, of course, be ready to raise the blockade as soon as the preliminaries 
■of reference had been satisfactorily arranged. 


No. 199. 

Sir M. Herbert to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Venezuela 481. 

Tel. (No. 58a.) Secret. P. Washington, February 7, 1903, 

Venezuela. I have received your Lordship’s telegram No. 41a of to-day. 

Mr. Bowen would be perfectly willing, if he saw our Protocol, to sign it at once, 
and a settlement could be reached to-day if we were alone. The stumbling-block is 
the German and Italian conditions in 2nd Article of their Protocol, and for this my 
colleagues are to blame, inasmuch as they did not, as we did, make their conditions 
clear to Mr. Bowen at the outset. Throughout the negotiations we have been 
consistent, and, except preferential treatment, which is to be referred to The Hague 
Tribunal, have obtained all that we originally asked for. Consequently, in view of 
public opinion here, it would be folly on our part to take the lead in breaking off 
the negotiations with Mr. Bowen. If we are bound to support tbe German and Italian 
demands, which are, in my opinion, unfair, for the reasons above stated, let Germany 
propose to break off negotiations, but do not let the proposal come from Great Britain. 
Application by His Majesty’s Government of pressure to Germany and Italy to 
modify 2nd Article of their Protocols is what I would advise. I feel myself bound 
to warn your Lordship that a great change has taken place in the feeling of this 
country towards us since I wrote my despatch No. 355 of December 27th last, 
and that our good relations with this country will be seriously impaired if this 
Alliance with Germany continues much longer. The time has almost come, in 
American opinion, for us to make the choice between the friendship of the United 
States and that of Germany. 


No. 200. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir M. Herbert. 

F.O, Venezuela 481. Foreign Office, February 9, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 47.) Confidential. D. 10 p.m. 

I have explained to the German Ambassador with the utmost frankness the 
gravity of the situation and importance of immediate settlement. I impressed upon 
him that our position would be almost intolerable if, having obtained Bowen’s 
compliance with our own demands, we were to break off on account of refusal by 
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Venezuela to accede to extreme German demands in respect of claims difiEering^ 
materially from our own. 

I did not think position of Germany would be enviable if negotiations fell through 
under such circumstances. 

I said that we had no intention of deserting Germany, but that it was absolutely 
necessary that we should endeavour to find some way out of the difficulty. I thought 
Germany required the fulfilment of two conditions in regard to balance of her 
first-rank claims : — 

1. That she should have a safe guarantee for prompt payment, vide German 

note of December 22nd; and 

2. That those claims should not be subject to revision. , 

In order to facilitate (1) we were ready to agree that in any settlement which 
might be arrived at balance of German first-rank claims should have priority over 
British claims other than those covered by payment of £5,500. 

I said that I thought Venezuelan Government could not object to (21, and that 
we were of opinion that it might reasonably be demanded. 

Count Metternich promised to telegraph this suggestion to the German 
Government. 

I told him confidentially that you were under the impression that there had been, 
some misunderstanding between German Charge d’ Affaires and Bowen. 

Do what you can to bring about an agreement on the above lines. 


No. 201. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Venezuela 482. 

(No. 59.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 12, 1903. 

The German Ambassador informed me to-day that Baron Sternburg had 
telegraphed on the 11th instant to the German Government announcing that 
Mr. Bowen had asked him to “arbitrate” as to the amount which Germany might 
receive on account of her first-rank claims and as to the period within which they 
were to be paid. Mr. Bowen had undertaken to submit to Baron Sternburg’s decision. 

Baron Sternburg had proposed to the German Government that he should name 
five months as the period within which the whole of the German first-rank claims 
were to be paid, and that he should designate certain sources of revenue not yet 
defined which might be given as security. Count Metternich went on to say that 
the German Government had agreed to accept payment of their first-rank claims 
(excluding those to be settled by a cash payment of £5,500) in five months, and 
had instructed Baron Sternburg to stipulate that the revenues assigned were to be 
regarded as sufficient by Baron Pilgrim, lately German Charge d’Affaires at Caracas. 
They desired, moreover, that payment should be made by monthly instalments to 
begin on April 1st next. Baron Sternburg had been authorised to modify points 
of detail both as to the amount of the instalments and as to the commencement of 
the payments. 

Count Metternich went on to say that he had received a despatch from the 
German Government, in which he was informed that they did not anticipate any 
further difficulty with regard to the settlement of their claims, and also that they 
accepted the first part of the wording of Article V of the draft British Protocol. 

With regard to the concluding portion of Article V, he was instructed to say that 
the German Government presumed that it was our intention that the proposed! 
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arbitration should be between the three blockading Powers on the one side, and the 
other Powers having claims against Venezuela on the other, and that Venezuela should 
be excluded. 

I told Count Metternich that that was not our intention. In our view, as the 
Protocols which were to be signed by Venezuela on the one side, and the three Powers 
on the other, reserved the question of a separate settlement for arbitration, it could 
scai-celv be contended that Venezuela would not have a locus standi before the Tribunal. 
Our idea was that the arbitration should be between Venezuela and the three Powers, 
and that it should be open to the other Powers to take part in it. 

Count Metternich said that he thought Venezuela might perhaps be allowed a 
hearing as a witness, but not as a party to the arbitration. 

I said that 1 could not see that the difference was one of any practical importance, 
and I reminded his Excellency that the German Government had, in fact (see 
Sir M. Herbert’s telegram No. 60), already consented to refer to The Hague Tribunal 
a number of questions as to the resources of Venezuela and her liabilities, which could 
not possibly be disposed of without evidence from the Venezuelan Government. 

I earnestly trusted that this point would not be pressed at the last moment, or 
allowed to stand in the way of a satisfactory settlement, which at last seemed to be 
within reach. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

[NOTE. — ^The Protocol was signed on the 13th February. The text is printed in Accounts 
and Papers, 1903 (Cd. 1538), LXXXVII, pp. 946-52.] 


Ill— THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 

[EDITORIAL NOTE. — ^In October, 1888, when Constantinople had been at last connected 
by railway with Central Europe, the Turkish Government gave a concession to a group of 
financiers, headed by the Deutsche Bank, to purchase the line from -Haidar Pasha (opposite the 
capital) to Ismid, and to continue it to Angora. The Anatolian Railway Company was formed 
iu 1889 to work the concession, and in 1890 one million was invested by British capitalists. 
.-Angora was reached in 1892, and in 1893 a new concession was granted for a line from Eski-Shehr 
(midway between Haidar Pasha and Angora) to Konia, which was completed in 1896. The right 
to build to Bagdad and Basra was secured in principle by the Convention of the 23rd December, 
1899, which left details to be settled later. An Imperial Irade of the 18th March, 1902, 
definitely awarding the Bagdad railway concession to the Anatolian Bailway Company, was 
succeed^ by the definitive Convention of the 5th March, 1903, which granted a concession for 
99 years to a new corporation, the Bagdad Railway Company (in which the Anatolian Railway 
Company was to take shares), for a line from Eonia to Basra, via Adana, Mosul and Bagdad, 
including branch lines to Aleppo, Crfa, Ehanikin (on the Russian frontier), and a point on 
the Persian Gulf to be settled at a future date. The new concession included not only a large 
kilometric guarantee, but mining rights, harbour facilities, and privileges of inland navigation. 
An authoritative record of British policy may be found in an article entitled " The Bagdad 
Railway Negotiations ” in the Quarterly Review, October, 1917, by Alwyn Parker, formerly 
Librarian of the Foreign Office. The best account of the whole problem is by Professor E. M. Earle, 
in his work, Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway, New York [1923].] 


No. 202. 

[.VOTE. — ^The following prdcis of despatches was sent by Sir N. O’Conor to Sir T. Sanderson 
on the 29th April, 1903 : — 


Precis of Despatches. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

There is no serious British competitor in the field, and I doubt whether there is any financial 
g;-oup in London anxious to obtain the Concession or who would accept it if offered on the terms 
probably acceptable to the Germans. Mr. Rechnitser cannot be considered such. The main 
if'-ature of his proposal is the absence of any kilometric guarantee, and this brands it as counterfeit, 
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for no one would undertake the work without a solid security of some sort, and I have^ not 
thought it advisable to support him. But his action may have shown the Germans that it is 
important that we should assist, or at least abstain from competing. The Sultan's idea of building 
the railway himself is absurd. Sooner or later the Germans will, if they persist, obtain the 
Concession on fairly reasonable terms, but at the present, the difficulties in their way are so 
great that the German Emperor would probably appreciate any support that would turn the 
scale in their favour. It is, therefore, a matter for consideration whether this support should not 
be given by' Her Majesty's Government. For my part, I vvould like it to be accorded, as the 
result of a request from the German Government, and combined with some understanding 
securing to British capitalists a right to co-operate on fair terms in the prolongation of the 
existing railways to Bagdad and Basra. Some scheme by which the Smyrna— Aldin Bniluay 
would at the same time be amalgamated with the larger enterprise tvould not, I think, be 
unacceptable to the owners of the English line, and would in the long run be to the advantage of 
British trade and influence. (*) .... 

An Iradd has been communicated to Baron von Marsohall, granting the Oonccssion in 
principle. The details will be determined after the return of the Technical^ Committee. The 
difficulty is the kilometric guarantee; and eventually long and difficult negotiations will ensue, 
leading, quite possibly, to a demand for British financial co-operation. (*) 

Eussia will possibly be obliged to seek a counterpoise, and is rumoured to be trying to get 
an important Bailway Concession in the Erzeroum region. 

Dr. von Siemens still hoped to come to an understanding with the Aidin Bailway. It would 
be far better to make the line an international one.(®) 

Sir E. Law might remark, in a private letter to Dr. von Siemens, that he has heard that 
the Bailivay Coj^mmission] is proposing to acquire a port at Koweit, and that he hopes it will 
not be unduly pressed , as Dr. von Siemens is probably aware that intimate relations exist between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Sheikh. Sir E. Law thinks that Dr. von Siemens would 
grasp the situation, and avoid discouraging British capitalists by any action which would have 
an unfavourable effect on the London market. A similar hint might be given to the German 
-A.mbasEador.('‘) 

It is proposed to apply the increased customs duties as guarantee for a loan of some 
£T. 20,000,000 for the construction of the Bagdad Hallway. This loan may entice foreign— and 
especially British— capitalists. A fixed part has already been reserved for the French investor, 
and a similar arrangement may be made for the British, both France and England obtaining 
likewise a share in the work of construction. 

This arrangement might have an effect on the Koweit question. (*) 

Transmits Beport of Co[mmission]. The discouraging accounts which it contains of the state 
of the counti'y and the small estimate of receipts would hardly tempt the investor, unless 
accompanied by exceptionally satisfactory arrangement for kilometric guarantees. (®) 

Transmits copy of letter to Dr. von Siemens. We have shown good-will without engaging to 
do what he want, viz., to agree to the increase of customs duties arising from the specific Tariff 
to be handed over to the Anatolian Bailway Company. The debt and many others will want a 
share. (^) 

Have written to Dr. von Siemens expressing satisfaction that he has opened the door to 
British capitalists, but, as he can understand, I cannot venture an opinion on the financial side 
cf the question, though I shall be very pleased to see British capitalists co-operating with Germans 
in this great enterprise .... I think it would be a pity to stop here and not do what we can 
in other ways to bring about an international arrangement. The Bussian Ambassador has stated 
that he would not oppose the Bailway if confined to French and Germans, but that if England 
joined he would do all he could to friistrate its realisation. (*) 

One of the results of M. Delcasse's visit to St. Petersburgh was that M. dc Witte undertook 
not to oppose the Bagdad Bailway. ^ j 

Without some impulsion from official quarters, British capitalists may not be disposed to 
move in the matter. It is not my object to lead British investors to put their money blindly 
into the work, but merely to urge, as strongly as I can, that a British Syndicate should be formed 
to enter into negotiations with the German and French groups, and to enquire for &einselyes 
into the merits and details of the scheme, so as to be in a position to obtain for the British 
public, as well as for British trade, such advantages as may be reaped by those who participate in 

the original Concession. , , , . . . , , 

I believe that the Ottoman Government is pledged, in principle, to a kilometric guarantee, 
I also believe that without such guarantee it will not be possible to raise a loan calculated roughly 

(MTo Foreign Office, No. 526 (Vol.), the 9th November, 1899. 

(=)To Foreign Office, No. 554. the 30th November, 1899. 

(3) To Foreign Office, No. 602 (Vol.), the 27th December, 1899. 

(■i)To Foreign Office, No. 24 (Vol.), the 22nd January, 1900. 

(»)To Foreign Office, No. 175, the 19th May, 1900. 

(*)To Foreign Office, No. 231 (Vol.), the 3rd July, 1900. 

(») To Sir T. Sanderson, the 26iJi January, 1901. 

(») To Sir T. Sanderson, the 23rd February, 1901. 
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at jg20,000,000 for the construction of the Railway, and that with such guarantee investors run 
very little chance of losing their money. 

A kilometric guarantee is essential, and this must be raised by an increase of the customs 
dues. This will fall on British imports, which exceed those of o&er countries; but we would 
find it difficult standing alone, as we probably should, to oppose or question the right of Turkey 
to apply this revenue to such purposes as it thinks wisest for the country. It is unpleasant to 
contemplate the construction of a railway traversing the whole of Asia Minor and terminating in 
the Persian Gulf in which Great Britain takes no part or share. (•) 

The Convention omits all mention of the specific guarantee to be given to the Bagdad 
Railway. The revenues of the vilayets will evidently not suffice, and the Company must look to 
other sources as the increase of customs dues. 

In this letter they doubtless apprehend Russian opposition, which I have always expected. 
H. Zinoview’s remarks lend colour to this : he threatens to increase the war indemnity. The 
French susceptibilities are such that they will find it difficult to work harmoniously with the 
Germans. If our object, like Russia’s, was the impoverishment of Turkey, we should be able 
to show good reason for objecting to an increase of customs duties for the benefit of a foreign 
railway. My belief is that our commerce will increase with the development of the country, and 
that the burden of the new duties will fall chiefly on the consumer. I am convinced it is to 
our interest, politically and commercially, to assist in the development of this country, and 
there is no more effective means than by constructing railways. The Aldin Railway prospects 
at first were very gloomy, but it baa turned out a highly profitable undertaking, and it is quite 
probable that the Bagdad Railway may prove equally so. I hope that the English Syndicate will 
spare no pains to come in on a footing of equality with the French and Germane. 

There is also the question of credit and prestige, and the Germans cannot put so large a 
capital into this country without being prepared to support the stability of an Empire in which 
they have staked so much. From the date of toe signature, the German Government is directly 
interested in the highest degree in toe maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. (‘°) 

We have toe opportunity now of exercising considerable pressure by making equal 
participation in the Railway one of toe essential conditions of our consent to the increase of 
customs duties, and intimating that without our good-will the London market will not subscribe. 

Has told Baron von Marsohall that our attitude towards the proposed increase of customs 
must depend on our having an equal participation. (*-) 

Has told Mr. Gwinner that toe support of the city could best be attracted by letting it be 
understood that British capitalists could have toe construction of the eastern end.(i®) 

The .Administrative Council is to consist of eleven members, and the Germans and Turks 
together will have a permanent majority on the Board. 

(•) To Foreign Office, No. 239 a, the 1st July, 1901. 

( 10 ) To Foreign Office, No. 31, the 27th January, 1902. 

To Sir T. Sanderson, Telegraphic, the 18th March, 1902. 

(>2)To Foreign Office, No. 173, the 10th April, 1902. 

O’) To Lord Lansdowne, the 23rd October, 1902. 

0*) To Foreign Office, No. 124, the 10th March, 1903. 


No. 203. 

Sir N. O'Conor to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 5249. 

(No. 239 a.) Confidential. Therapia, D. June 25, 1901. 

My Lord, E. July 8, 1901. 

I have the honour to report to your Lordship that I was informed some time ago 
that one of the results of M. Delcasse’s late visit to St. Petersburg was that 
M. Witte undertook not to oppose the Bagdad Eailway scheme, in which a French 
Syndicate is interested to the extent of 40 per cent., provided the loan which he desired 
to raise in Paris received the support of the French Government. 

This report is confirmed by the French Ambassador, M. Constans, who informs me 
that the German and French Syndicates have respectively agreed to give Eussian 
capitalists 10 per cent, of the holdings in case they wish to take part in the enterprise. 

T am further informed that at a meeting of the 23rd April at Berlin the terms of the 
draft Convention to be submitted to the Imperial Ottoman Government were discussed, 
and I hope at an early date to be able to send to your Lordship, confidentially, the 
proces-verhal of this meeting. 



Your Lordship is aware that by an additional clause or . annex to the Berlin 
Convention of May 1899, Dr. Von Siemens stipulated that a share should be preserved 
for British investors, and that the only reason why the exact amount was not fixed 
was due to their wishes not being Imown. 

Since then no action, so far as I can learn, has been taken in London, and I am 
afraid that without some impulsion from oflSLcial quarters British capitalists may not be 
disposed to move in the matter. Mr. Babington Smith has, at my suggestion, again 
written to Mr. Clinton Dawkins on the subject, but I have not heard with what result. 

In venturing to allude to this question it is not my object to say anything, even if 
I could properly do so, to lead the large class of British investors to put their money 
blindly into this work, be its future prospects what they may, but merely to urge as 
strongly as I can, that a British Syndicate should be formed to enter into negotiations 
with the German and French groups and to enquire for themselves into the merits and 
details of the scheme, so as to be in a position to obtain for the British public, as well 
as for British trade and commerce, such advantages as maj’^ be reaped by those who 
participate in the original Concession. 

I believe the Ottoman Government to be pledged in principle to a kilometrical 
guarantee. I also believe that without such guarantee it will not be possible to raise a 
loan, calculated, roughly, at £20,000,000 for the construction of the railway, and 
that with such guarantee investors run very Uttle risk of losing their money. It is 
intended both by the Ottoman Government and the Anatolian Eailway Company, that 
a part at least of this guarantee shall be derived from the increased customs duties 
consequent on the new Treaties of Commerce. 

This fact alone and apart from the broader political and commercial considerations 
involved in the question, seems a reason for British co-operation. The burthen of the 
new customs duties falls on British imports inasmuch as they exceed those of other 
countries; and although we may not like to see a large portion of these duties 
appropriated to a railway guarantee, I believe it would be very difficult, standing alone 
as we probably should, to oppose or to question the rights of the Turkish Government 
to apply this revenue to such purpose as it thinks most conducive to the economic 
development of the country. 

There was a time when we might, perhaps, have done so, had we come to an 
understanding with Eussia to oppose any increase of the present customs duties, but 
we would have started from diferent points of view, the one antagonistic to any 
improvement in the economic condition of the country; the other interested in its 
development and material prosperity, and probably disagreed in the end. 

It is unpleasant to contemplate the construction of a railway traversing the whole 
of Asia Minor and terminating in the Persian Gulf, in which Great Britain takes no 
part or share. 

I have, &c. 

N. E. O’CONOE. 


No. 204. 

The Marquess of Lansdcncne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Turkey 5249. 

gjj. ^ Foreign Office, March 18, 1902. 

’ I told the German Ambassador to-day that the question of the attitude of H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] Government towards the Bagdad Eailway had been a good deal discussed of 
late, and it might be as well that I should inform him of the purport of the answers 
which I had given when (luestioned upon the subject. 

We did not regard the project with unfriendly eyes; but if it was to be carried 
into effect with our support and good w’ill, we should expect that a share, at least 

[15214] 
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equal to that given to any other Power, should be given to this country in respect of 
the capital employed for construction of the line, of its management when completed, 
and of its orders for materials. 

Count Metternich observed that, so far as he was aware, “the door was open,” 
and there was no reason why any amount of British capital should not be invested in 
the line. On the other hand, if it were once constructed with capital from other 
countries, we could not expect to be allowed to come in afterwards. 

In reply to a question from him, 1 said that I understood the proposal to be that 
the Turkish Tariff should be increased in order to provide the necessary funds for a 
kilometric guarantee. It would no doubt be for us to consider, when the time came, 
whether we were justified in such an increase, and that would depend to a great extent 
on the adequacy of the share assigned to us in the enterprise. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 205. 

Sir N. O'Gonor to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 5249. 

(No. 173.1 Constantinople, D. April 10, 1902. 

My Lord, E. April 21, 1902. 

I asked the German Ambassador yesterday whether he could tell me the result 
of the negotiations which I understood had taken place between British capitalists and 
the Deutsche Bank in regard to the former’s participation in the Bagdad Eailway. 

Baron von Marsehall replied that Dr. Zander, i^esident of the Anatolian Eailway, 
bad only just returned, and that, as soon as he saw him, he would find out if any 
arrangement had been come to and let me know. 

I reminded his Excellency of the efforts made by Dr. von Siemens to enlist 
British capital, and I said I was somewhat surprised at learning recently that we had 
been kept so long in the dark as to the real terms and conditions upon which the 
French Syndicate had eventually agreed to share in the cost of the construction of 
the line. In any case, it was now evident that British capitalists could only count 
upon the support of His Majesty’s Government, or take part in the enterprise upon 
the conditions that they obtained the same terms as others in regard to the direction, 
materials, plant, &c. 

I went on to say that, inasmuch as the kilometric guarantee was to be mainly 
provided by the increased customs duties, which would fall heavily upon British 
imports, we naturally desired to know beforehand how far it w'as to our interest to 
consent to this increase, particularly as it was to be appropriated to a specific purpose. 
Our attitude in regard to the Commercial Treaty, as well as in respect to other matters, 
must necessarily depend upon this consideration,, but I was sure that, if this point was 
settled satisfactorily, there would be no difficulty in connection with the terminus of 
the railway in the Persian Gulf. 

Beyond signifying his general concurrence in these views, Baron von Marsehall 
made no remark. 

I have, &c. 

N. E. O’CONOE. 


MIXL'TE BY LORD B.-tNSDOWNE. 

It would, to my mind be a great misfortune if this railway were to be constructed without 
British participation. The line will be a most important highway to the East with a debouchd 
on the Persian Gulf. It is clearly for our interest that the enterprise should be given an 
international character and that we should have our full share in the control of the line as w'ell 
as of any advantages to be derived from its construction and maintenance. What has been 
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said above shows that, if the project is to he successfully financed, our consent to (1) increase of 
customs duties, and possibly also to (2) creation of monopolies, is indispensable.* 

I have discussed the matter informally with the French and German Ambassadors, and I have 
told them that our attitude would depend upon our being given a share at least equal to that of 
any other Power in the enterprise. 

But if we are to insist upon having such a share some one must be prepared to receive it. 
I have been endeavouring to ascertain whether there is any prospect of the scheme being 
supported in the City. The result of my enquiries has been to show that unless the British 
Government gives practical proof of its coi^dence in the undertaking by giving it material support 
iu one shape or another British financiers are not likely to come forward. 

Lord Bolhschild and Lord Bevelstoke suggest that His Majesty’s Government should take a 
part of the ordinary shares. None of the other Governments are, so far as I am aware, doing 
anything of the kind. In order to secure the international character of the railway we might 
propose to France and Germany that we should each of us take a certain amount of shares. It is, 
however, not unlikely that we shall be told that German and French “ groups ” are ready to come 
forward without any such inducements. 

It would, no doubt, be most unusual for a British Government to invest public money in 
such a project. On the other hand, the acquisition and retention by the British Government of a 
certain number of shares seems to be the only mode of securing for this country a permanent 
share in the control of the railway. If we were merely to guarantee a certain number of shares 
we should have no security that those shares would not find their way into the hands of foreign 
holders. 

Unless we are able to secure a footing from the outset, it will not be easy for us to come 
in at a later stage except on the most onerous terma. As matters stand, however, we are confronted 
with a twofold difiieulty : (a) the resistance of the city to come forward except upon terms to 
which we may find it impossible to agree ; and (6) the doubt as to our ability to veto &e project by 
refusing to accept the new Tariff. — L. 

*It must, however, be borne in mind that if France, Germany, Austria, and Italy were all to 
give their assent to the increased Tariff, we might have some difficulty in holding out. Our 
position would be awkward if the Porte were to proceed to impose the Tariff without our consent 
on the ground of urgent necessity, and the fact that we should be able to look only to Bussia for 
support or co-operation would increase the difficully. [L.] 


No. 206. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Cassel. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

• Dear Sir E. Cassel, Foreign Office, February 4, 1908. 

It may be convenient that I should summarise in a few words the substance of 
what I said to you and Sir C. Dawkins this afternoon with regard to the probable 
attitude of H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government in reference to the Bagdad Bailway. 

We are favourably disposed towards the project, and we should regard it as most 
undesirable that it should be earned out without our concurrence and without a 
sufficient participation on the part of this country in the construction, administration, 
and control of the line. 

I gathered from our conversation that, in your opinion, our good-will might be 
evinced in several ways — 

1. By the grant of a subsidy for the carriage of mails to India ; 

2. By facilitating the introduction of the new Turkiish Customs Tariff ; and 

3. By aiding the promoters to obtain a terminus, probably at or near Koweit, in 

the Persian Gulf. 

I see no reason why proposals of this kind should not be entertained by us. 

I venture to say that, in my opinion, it would be desirable that, politically, the line 
should, so far as possible, be placed upon an international basis, so that no part of it 
would be controlled or guarded by a single Power. I said that such a course seemed 
to me best calculated to remove the international rivalries to which the construction of 
such a line was sure to give rise. 

[15214] N 2 
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These few observations will probably give you a sufficient idea of the manner in 
which the question is likely to be regarded by His Majesty’s Government. They are, 
however, of a very general character, and yon will no doubt find it convenient, when 
you have had time to consider them, to describe to us in your own language the nature 
of the assurances which yon would like to receive before identifying yourselves with 
the scheme. 

I understand from you that, although you and Sir C. Dawkins were at present in 
possession of the field, your idea was that the support of the other great houses should 
be obtained, and you were good enough to add that, if for any reason we preferred it, 
some firm other than those with which you are connected should take the leading part 
in bringing out the scheme, and in any transactions which might be necessary with His 
Majesty’s Government, you added that yon would be ready to consider favourably any 
suggestions which we might desire to make to this end. 

Tours, &c. 

LANSDOWKE. 

No. 207. 

Memorandum by Sir T. Sanderson on a Conversation with Mr. Barry. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

Confidential. February 23, 1903. 

Mr. Barry, of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, called in consequence of an enquiry, 
which I had made by Lord Lansdowne’s instructions, as to the nature of an Agreement 
said to have been signed by Sir Hamilton Laing at Berlin with the Deutsche Bank 
m regard to the Bagdad Railway scheme. 

He said that nothing had been signed by Sir H. Laing, who had merely gone 
from Paris to Berlin at the request of the IVench branch of the Ottoman Bank to 
confer with Dr, Gwinner. But the result of the conference had been that an Agree- 
ment had been signed later, of the contents of which he had only received information 
on Friday last. 

The Agreement corresponded with the terms of which Lord Hillingdon had given 
Lord Lansdowne a summary in March 1902 : but there was a fresh arrangement as to 
the distribution of shares, which was as follows ; — 

2-5 per cent, to Germany; 

25 ,, France; 

25 ,, England; 

10 ,, The Anatolian Railway Company; 

15 ,, Yarious (“divers”). 

The Board of Directors w'as to be as follows : — 

8 German; 

8 French; 

8 English, 1 to be nominated by Ottoman Bank ; 

1 Austrian, nominated by Deutsche Bank; 

2 Swiss, of whom 1 nominated by Deutsche Bank and one by Ottoman Bank p 

3 to be nominated by Anatolian Railway. 

The Agreement had, however, been signed subject to two reservations. The 
French group had made their acceptance conditional on the approval of the French 
Government, which was dependent on Russian participation; while the Germans had 
reserved the question of Switzerland being chosen as the domicile of the new Company. 

The former of these reservations went very far, in Mr. Barry’s opinion, towards 
nullifying the Agreement. 


T. H. S. 
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No. 208. 

Foreign Office to Messrs. Baring Brothers and Co., Ltd. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

Gentlemen, Foreign Office, February 24, 1903. 

As you are no doubt aware, negotiations have been going on for some time past 
with regard to the possible participation of British financiers in the scheme for the 
construction of a railway from Konieh to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf for which a 
concession has been granted by the Turkish Government to the Anatolian Eailway 
Company. 

The Deutsche Bank of Berlin, the establishment in charge of the financial 
arrangements in connection with the concession, has offered a share in the project 
to Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Company and Sir E. Cassel, and Lord Lansdowne has 
been in communication with Sir C. Dawkins, representing Messrs. Morgan, and with 
Sir E. Cassel in regard to the probable attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards 
the participation of a British group in the undertaking. 

At an interview which they recently had with hie Lordship, he informed them 
that Hia Majesty’s Government view the project with favour, and that they would 
regard it as most undesirable that it should be carried out without their concurrence 
and without a sufficient participation on the part of this country in the construction, 
administration, and control of the line. 

Sir C. Dawkins and Sir E. Cassel suggested that the goodwill of His Majesty's 
Government might be shown in the following ways : by the grant of a subsidy 
for the. carriage of mails te India ; by facilitating the introduction of the new Turkish 
Customs Tariff; and by aiding the promoters to obtain a terminus at or near Koweit, 
on the Persian Gulf. 

Lord Lansdowne said he saw no reason why proposals of this kind should not 
be entertained by His Majesty’s Government, and he expressed the opinion that it 
would be desirable that, politically, the line should be placed so far as possible on an 
international basis, so that no part of it would be controlled or guarded by a single 
Power. Such an arrangement. Lord Lansdowne thought, seemed that best calculated 
to remove the internationa’l rivalries to which the construction of such a line ivas sure 
to give rise. 

In the course of the interview Sir C. Dawkins and Sir E. Ca.ssel explained that 
they proposed to endeavour to obtain the support of the other great financial houses 
of this country in the matter. 

They added that if, for any reason, His Majesty’s Government preferred that some 
house other than those with which they were coimected should take the leading part in 
bringing out the scheme, and in any transactions which might be necessary with His 
Majesty’s Government, they would be ready to consider favourably the suggestions 
which Lord Lansdowne might desire to make to this end. 

Lord Lansdowne has carefully considered this point, and I am directed by his 
Lordship to inform you that it would give great satisfaction to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment if the management of the British participation in the scheme were to bp placed 
in the hands of your house. 

I am, &e. 

T. H. SANDEESON. 
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No. 209. 

Hir N. O’Cmor to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

(No. 125.) Confidential. Constantinople, D. March 8, 1903. 

My Lord, E. March 16, 1903. 

I think it may be worth while to report to your Lordship, in connection with 
the subject of the Bagdad Eailway, a conversation which i had a few days ago with 
M. Testa, now the German Delegate on the Council of the Ottoman Foreign Debt, but 
who has been for upwards of twenty years the confidential and highly esteemed first 
Dragoman of the Embassy. 

In reply to some tentative remarks as to the possibly critical position of the 
Bagdad Eailway in the event of Eussian advance or aggression upon Turkey, 
M. Testa said that the German Government had never entertained any anxiety upon 
this score, nor did he think there was reason to do so. In his opinion Germany would 
never take up the cudgels or quarrel with Eussia on account of Turkey. Their interest 
in keeping on good terms with their Eastern neighbour far outweighed any possible 
advantage to be gained by taking Turkey’s side. If at any time hostilities unfortu- 
nately broke out between the two countries, their policy would be to give Turke3’' the 
best advice they could and to assist her in every legitimate way consonant with 
neutrality, but they would not ran the risk of complications with Eussia to save her 
from defeat, however crushing. They would remain passive spectators. If Turkey 
were successful, they would be quickly reinstated in their present favourable position, 
and if she were unsuccessful, he felt confident the first thing Eussia would do would 
be to promise to respect their interests in regard to the Bagdad Eailway, the Haidar 
Pasha Port, &e. Supposing even that the war resulted in Eussian acquisition of 
territory traversed by the railway, it was possible, no doubt, that she might object to 
leave the line in foreign hands, but in this case she would be forced to buy it almost at 
a fancy price. Germany had, in this respect, created a valuable precedent in Alsace- 
Lorraine, where they had bought up the French railways at the full market value, and 
probably the same course would be followed in regard to the Bagdad line. The last 
thing Eussia would desire would be to risk fresh complications by disregarding the 
vested commercial interests of other countries, and the more so if the railway became, 
as he thought was now not improbable, an international concern. 

I have, &c. 

N. E. O’CONOE. 


No. 210. 

Sir N. O’Conor to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

(No. 126.) Confidential. Constantinople, D. March 10, 1903. 

ily Lord, E. March 16, 1903. . 

In my despatch No. 103 of the 25th ultimo, I had the honour to enclose to your 
Lordship a copy of the Contract signed in Paris on the 18th ultimo between the 
Deutsche and Imperial Ottoman Banks with regard to the Bagdad Eailway, and in my 
despatch No. 124 of the 10th instant to enclose a copy of the Statutes of the loan which 
is to be issued in this connection. 

I asked M. Constans on the 6th instant whether he had heard anything of an 
intention to set aside 10 per cent, of the capital for the Ottoman Government, to 
which he answered in the negative. He seemed, I thought, rather inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of the report, and he reminded me that the French group had only 
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consented to the Anatolian Bailway being allotted 10 per cent, on condition that they 
themselves were given an equal sum out of the Swiss participation to be placed under 
the control of a French banli. 

He then read to me, confidentially, a despatch forwarding the Contract of the 
18th February, in which M. Delcassd stated that, in acknowledging its receipt, he had 
reminded the senders that he still adhered to the declaration he had made in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 24th March. 1902, which was to the effect that the 
approval of the French Government would only be given to the project provided there 
was absolute and entire equality between the French and German participation in 
every respect. 

This statement of M. Delcass^ was, M. Constans said, clear and e.xplicit. If, 
therefore, the Germans attempted to outwit them by allotting 10 per cent, to the 
Turkish Government, which would naturally be under their control, they would 
certainly defeat their own ends. 

He noticed, he added, in the Contract between the banks, that an equal share 
was reserved for England in case a British group decided to participate. He hoped 
the railway would be an international concern, and he would much sooner see the 
Company finally established with, than withoirt, British participation. 

I have, &c. 

N. R. O'CONOE. 


No. 211. 

Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdotcne. 

F.O. Turkey 6822, Foreign Office, March 12, 1903. 

Sir E. Cassel told me to-day that there had been further negotiations with regard 
to the Baghdad Railway, and that they were still in progi-ess. He was insisting upon 
two points : — 

(1.) That the Anatolian Railway should be brought into the arrangement, and 
(2) that whatever arrangement might be made with regard to the representation of 
the Powers concerned upon the Board of Management, that arrangement should in the 
future be upheld, even if a part of the share capital now held in one country should 
be transferred to another. The original basis of control would remain undisturbed, 
and vacancies which might arise would be filled upon in accordance with the original 
constitution of the Board. 

Sir Ernest thought that some such arrangement was in force with regard to the 
management of the Suez Canal, and it did not seem to him to matter whether 
vacancies were filled up by the Governments concerned or by the national groups. 


No. 212. 

Messrs. Baring Bros, and Co. to the Marquess of Lansdoicne. 

F.O. Turkey 6322. 

Private. 

My Lord, 8, Bishopsgate Within, London, March 20, 1903. 

We have the honour to enclose you copy of a letter received this morning 'from 
Mr. Gwinner, of the Deutsche Bank. 

Lord Eevelstoke returns to town oii Sunday evening, and proposes to leave London 
for Paris by the 2 o’clock train on Monday, to attend the meeting referred to. and 
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HUoald there be any point on which you desire to see him previously, he would have 
pleasure in calling on you at any hour and place you suggest. 

We have, &c. 

For Baring Bros, and Co. (Limited), 

G. F.^REE, Director. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 212. 

Mr. Gicinner to Liord Revelstohe. 


Dear Lord Eevelstoke, Berlin, March 18, 1903. 

I have been much pleased to hear from Sir Clinton Dawkins that you will 
undertake to officially represent the British group which is about to take an interest in 
the Bagdad Railway. 

A meeting has been arranged with Sir Clinton Dawkins, in Paris, on Tuesday 
morning next, when I hope to see you. We will then have an opportunity of discussing 
and settling details. Meanwhile, and in reply to an enquiry from Sir Clinton Dawkins, 
who tells me to place myself in communication with you, I beg to say that the several 
participations in the capital of the Bagdad Eailway Company are to be as follows ; — 

Per cent. 


The Anatolian Eailway Company 10 

,, French group 25 

,, German ,, 25 

,, British ,, 25 

The other countries : Austria, Switzerland, &c. ... 15 


I further enclose draft of a letter which I am ready to give you if we come to 
terms, and in order to comply with the desire of His Majesty’s Government 

•A. GWINNER. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 212. 

Draft of Letter. 

In conformity with your desire, I beg to state that myself and my friends will 
use their best endeavours to bring about the control and working of the Anatolian 
Railway Company’s lino from Haida Pasha to Konia as part of an internationally- 
controlled railway line from sea to sea. This undertaking is given on condition that 
the British group you represent, which is about to join in the Bagdad Eailway, shall 
continue to use their best endeavours towards the realisation of this scheme, and 
particularly favouring such measures as will enable the Turkish Government to give 
and fulfil the guarantees promised in aid of building the railway. 

It is further understood that you shall give us a satisfactory assurance to the 
effect that if and when we shall have been able to bring about the international control 
of the Anatolian line, upon a similar basis as the control of the Bagdad Eailway in 
which your group is joining, then His Majesty’s Government will aid to achieve the 
following subjects : — 

1st. To allow Turkey to increase her customs revenue and pledge the increase for 
the Bagdad Eailway guarantees; 

2nd. To secure for the Bagdad Eailway line as large a share as possible of the 
Indian mail and passenger service, as soon as a route shall be established 
via the Persian Gulf shorter than via Suez ; 

3rd. To provide at Koweit all terminal facilities required, including an Ottoman 
custom-house. 
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Eegarding this latter point, I wish to add that it is purely a desideratum from the 
economical point of view. Indeed, it would be most prejudicial to traffic on the 
Bagdad Eailway if the Turkish custom-house should not be established at Koweit, but 
somewhere in the desert, say at Zobeir, which is the junction for Basra. Goods 
must pass the custom-house, where they are unloaded from ship to vail; to oblige 
merchants to unload once more, where no agents, officers, and facilities can be kept, 
would seriously hamper trade and largely reduce the practical value of the railway to 
the public and to its owners. 

T beg to kindly confirm your agreeing to the above, and am, &c. 

Chairman of the Ottoman Railtcay of Anatolia. 

Berlin, , 1908. 


No. 218. 

Memorandum given to Lord Revelstoke, March 23. 

Formula for the Assurances to be given by His Majesty's Gooemment. 

F.O. Turkey 5822. 

1. To agree to a reasonable increase of the Turkish Customs Tariff in connection 
with the pending negotiations for a new Commercial Treaty, and to offer no opposition 
to the inclusion of a portion of the increased customs revenue among the guarantees 
for the Bagdad Eailway. 

2. Should the new route offer substantial advantages over existing routes for the 
carriage of mails and passengers to India, to make use of it for the purpose upon 
terms to be agreed upon between His Majesty’s Government and the Company. 

8. To give assistance, not, of course, pecuniary, towards the provision of a 
terminus with proper facilities at or near Koweit, and co-operate in procuring 
convenient customs arrangements. 


No. 214. 

Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. Foreign Office, April 7, 1903. 

I had an interview with Lord Eevelstoke this morning and with Lord Eevelstoke 
and Sir E. Cassel this afternoon upon the subject of the Bagdad Eailway. 
Lord Eevelstoke left with me the Memorandum marked “A,” giving an account of the 
meeting which took place at Paris on March 24th. He also gave me copies of his 
correspondence with Mr. Gwinner marked “B,” and we had some conversation as to 
the amendments which Lord Eevelstoke proposed to insert in the assurances asked for 
by Mr. Gwinner. 

I told Lord Eevelstoke and Sir E. Cassel that a serious attempt(^) was apparently 
being made to discredit the enterprise, and to render it impossible for H[iB] M[ajesty’s] 
Government to associate themselves in any way with it, upon the ground that it was 
closely connected with the German Government and detrimental to British interests. 
We felt that, until we were better able to judge of the proportions which this hostile 
movement might assume, it would be desirable that we should avoid giving it any 
further encouragement. The matter would come before Parliament before the House 

(’) [7. articles in National Review (of April) and Speotator (of 4, 11, 18 and 23 April), 1903.] 
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adjourned, and we should, therefore, be better able in a few days to decide as to our 
future action. My own view was that the attack was founded upon misapprehensions, 
and I strongly deprecated any modification of the attitude which we had hitherto 
assumed. I was assured by Sir E. Cassel and Lord Eevelstoke that they had up to 
the present in no way committed H[is] M[aje8ty’s] Government. The formula given to 
Lord Eevelstoke on March 231^ had been used only for the purpose of sketching 
‘ ‘ suggestions ’ ’ which might be made to H[is] M[ajeBty’e] Government on the part of the 
British group, should the British and foreign groups be able to come to terms. It was 
in these circumstances entirely for us to decide whether we desired to proceed further, 
and if the negotiations were continued, nothing could be concluded either as to the 
constitution of the Board of Directors or as to other matters of detail until we had 
been thoroughly satisfied. They explained to me that, in their view, the participation 
was to take place upon a “ basis of absolute equality as between English, French, and 
German interests,” and that ‘‘no one group was to be given any superiority or 
control.” They also explained that the Anatolian Eailway would be amalgamated 
with the main project, and that the three members of the Board who had been described 
as to be nominated by the Anatolian Eailway would be nominated by the whole Board. 
France, Germany, and England would have eight members each, and no one Power 
would, therefore, be able to override the wishes of the other two, which would 
command 16 votes out of a total of 80. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 215. 

Question asked in the House of Commons, April 7, 1903 [Pari. Deh., 4th ser., 

Vol. 120. pp. 1247-8]. 

Mr. Gibson Boivles. — To ask the First Lord of the Treasury what communications 
have passed between His Majesty’s Government and Foreign Governments 
relating to the German Anatolian or Baghdad Eailway, or to its extension to Koweit 
on the Persian Gulf; with what Governments have such communications passed, 
and what is their effect, and has been their result ; have His Majesty’s Government 
been approached with any proposal for giving encouragement to the building of 
that railway either by guaranteeing to it a postal subsidy or in any other manner ; 
if so, w'hat policy do they propose to pursue in the matter ; and will he lay on the 
Table any correspondence that has taken place. 

Anstcer by Mr. A. J. Balfour. 

There have been no formal communications between His Majesty’s Government 
and any foreign Government on the subject of the Baghdad Eailway. 

The proposed railway is not, as suggested in the Question, to be a German 
railway. 

The subject was referred to in hvo brief conversations, one with the French and 
one with the German Ambassador, about thirteen months ago. Lord Lansdowne then 
stated that we should not regard the undertaking with unfriendly eyes provided that 
British capital and British interests were placed at least on terms of equality with 
those of any other Power. 

I am not aware that these conversations have (in the language of the Question) 
had any ‘‘ results,” or have exercised any influence on subsequent events. 

Communications have been and are still going on with British capitalists on the ■ 
subject. No final arrangements have been arrived at. The proposals under considera- 
tion involve no guarantee of a postal or any other subsidy. The suggestions to be made 
to us are, we understand (1) that British capital and British control are to be on an 
absolute equality with the capital and control of any other Powder ; (21 that, in respect 
to the negotiations which are now going on with the Turkish Government for a new 
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Commei’cial Treaty (and which, quite apart from the Bagdad Eailway, raise the 
question of increasing the Turkish Customs), His Majesty's Government should not 
object to a reasonable increase in these duties, although a part of the increase is to be 
used in guaranteeing a railway so important for the commercial interests of Turkey : 
(3) that, if the railw'ay should prove to be a substantially better route for conveying 
the mails to India, it may be used for conveying those mails, on terms to be agreed 
upon hereafter ; (4) that His Majesty’s Government should assist, not by money or the 
promise of money, but by their good offices in providing a proper terminus at or near 
Koweit. 

These suggestions will be carefully considered. (M 

C) [F. further discussion. Pari. Deb., 4th ser., Vol. 120, pp. J35S-78, of 8th April.] 


No. 216. 

Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

The Bagdad Railway. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. Foreign Office, Ajpril 14, 1903. 

.... Subject to the satisfactoiy adjustment of these points,!^) which might be 
examined in detail by a small Committee not necessarily composed of Members of the 
Cabinet, I hope the Cabinet will authorise the British group to proceed with the 
negotiation. 

Although our abstention may have the effect of retarding the completion of the 
line, I feel little doubt that it will eventually be made. That it should be made 
without British participation would, to my mind, be a national misfortune. It will 
be a most important highway to the East. It will shorten the journey to India by 
about three days. It will open up new regions, some of which will certainly prove 
rich and productive. It will have a terminus in the Persian Gulf, in which our interests 
are supreme. I submit that we ought not to let such a line be made over our heads ; 
and that we should insist upon having our full share in its control, as well as in any 
advantages to be derived from its construction. 

But for the anti-German fever from which the country is suffering, I am convinced 
that we should be unanimously supported in holding and acting upon these views, nor, 
so far as I am able to judge, has the attempt to discredit us for having consented to 
examine the project with an open mind produced much effect on the public. 

The alternative policy appears to me to be attended with serious difficulties. It is, 
I understand, suggested that we might oppose the increase of the Turkish Tariff, a 
part of which increase will be appropriated for the purpose of providing the 
indispensable Turkish guarantee. We have, however (in July, 1900), already informed 
the Turkish Government that we are prepared to accept the proposed increase (from 
8 to 11 per cent.) on certain conditions, and I am told that, in the opinion of the Board 
of Trade, such an increase would not, if fairly levied, materially hamper the more 
important branches of British trade. We should at any rate, I conceive, find ourselves 
in a very false and embarrassing position were we — perhaps in concert with Eussia — 
to oppose the revision of the Tariff solely for the purpose of obstructing a great and 
useful enterprise, wnrmly supported by other Powers. 

An attempt to block the line at the Persian Gulf end might be equally difficult. 
Koweit is not the only spot at which a terminus can be found, and if the Sultan pleases 
to grant a debouch!, say at Umkasr, a few miles to the north of the Sheikh’s territory, 
it might not be easy for us to resist. We are, I take it, not prepared to sterilise the 
Persian Gulf so far as the flow of commerce is concerned, and I do not believe that (*) 

(*) [F. Draft letter received from Messrs. Baring on the 20th March, p. 184. The earlier 
part of the despatch refers to a memorandum by Sir T. Sanderson, not reproduced.] 
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we should be allowed to veto a commercial port at the terminus of the new line. But 
if we abstain from participation, or if the line is made in spite of us, that port would 
be a foreign port at the end of a foreign line, and we should not find it easy to regulate 
its management ; we should be told that those who had paid the piper were entitled to 
call the tune. 

There remains the policy of neutrality. “Why,” it is said, “ need we declare 
ourselves? The line may not be built, or may, at all events, not be finished for many 
a long day. Do not let us announce at this stage that we will on certain conditions 
agree to the appropriation of a part of the yield of the increased Customs Tariff, or 
that we will give facilities at Koweit. It will be time enough for us to show our hand 
as to the former point when the Company actually approaches the Turkish Government, 
and as to the latter point, when the line is nearing the Gulf. As to the mails, we shall 
always send them by the shortest route.” 

A policy of this kind is, no doubt, open to us, but its adoption means, unless I am 
entirely mistaken, that the British group, which is now ready to interest itself in the 
enterprise, will refuse to do so. The three conditions described in this paper represent, 
1 believe, the minimum which the British houses are prepared to accept in the way 
of inducement. If that minimum is refused, they will withdraw. Could we in that 
event look forward with safety to reconquering hereafter the position which we are 
at this moment free to assume in regard to the line? I doubt it. 

My strong conviction is that in all cases such as this, the best policy is to treat 
the question as one of common and international interest— an international free port, 
open to all, and unfortified, at Koweit would not be a source of danger to us, while 
its existence would be an answer to those who accuse us of desiring to treat the Persian 
Gulf as a British lake. If Eussia desires access to the Persian Gulf, let her build 
a line from Erivan to Bagdad, and obtain running powers over the “ Anatolian” 
Railway between Bagdad and Koweit. Russia would in that case build a costly and 
probably not very profitable Railway; we should not be any the worse, and Persia 
would regain her freedom of constructing Railways in other parts of her territory. 

I may add that at a Conference of Representatives of the Admiralty, Foreign 
Office, India Office, and War Office, held in November last to consider various questions 
relating to Persia, the Director of Military Intelligence expressed the opinion, in which 
the other Members of the Conference agreed, “ that it would be a great mistake to 
oppose the project, which we ought, on the contrary, to encourage to the best of our 
power, provided we can acquire a proper share in the control of the railway and of its 
outlet on the Persian Gulf.” 

L. 


No. 217. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. Scott. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

(No. 86.) Foreign Office, April 14, 1908.' 

.... I took the opportunity of asking H[iB] E[xcellency] the Russian 
Ambassador whether he had noticed the attention which our newspaxwrs had lately 
been paying to the Bagdad Railway question. I explained that I was not in a position 
to discuss that question officially, and, as he had no doubt observed, we were as yet 
uncommitted. It would, however, be most interesting to me to know how he regarded 
the matter. My own personal feeling, I said, had always been in favour of giving an 
international character to these great enterprises. Hie Excellency said that the 
Russian Government had never liked the scheme, which they regarded as intended to 
give Germany a dangerous preponderance in Asia Minor. 

I replied that I understood this feeling if the railway was indeed to be a 
German railway. My information was, however, to the effect that the scheme had 
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undergone considerable modifications, and that the British financiers who were 
interesting themselves in the matter were to be approached on quite a different basis. 
France, Germany, and Great Britain were, I believed, to be offered an absolutely equal 
participation; and each of the three groups was to have to same number of Directors. 
Out of a total of thirty, eight would be assigned to Great Britain and the same number 
to France and Germany, the remaining six being given to the other parties interested. 
This arrangement would obviously put it out of the power of any one group to 
dominate the rest. His Excellency seemed impressed by my statement, and asked me 
whether I had any objection to his repeating it to the^Eussian Government. I said 
that he might do so, but I begged him to make it clear that any opinions which I had 
expressed were my own only, and given to him without prejudice. I did not, moreover, 
pretend to any knowledge of Company promotion, and I felt that I was at a 
disadvantage in endeavouring to explain the situation to Him. 


No. 218. 


Memorandum communicated by Lord Revehtoke, April 21, 1903. (^) 


The following Memorandum has been communicated to me by Lord Eevelstoke. 

L. 


April 21, 1903. 


In view of the public criticism which has been directed against the Bagdad. 
Eailway, it may be desirable to give a short statement of the financial aspect of the 
scheme from the point of view of the English group. 

The Anatolian Eailway from the Bosphorus to Konia, of which the Bagdad line 
is a continuation, has been constructed and is being worked and controlled by German 
interests. It has so effectually developed the districts through which it passes that 
the imports of grain into Constantinople, which formerly came from the Eussian 
Black Sea ports, are now mainly carried over the Anatolian Eailway. 

The whole of the money for the construction of the railw'ay (about .k’T ,000,000) 
was raised by shares and bonds issued by the Railw'ay Company, under a kilometric 
guarantee on the part of the Imperial Ottoman Government. The modus operandi 
with regard to the Bagdad Eailway is different. The share capital for the railway is 
£600,000, and it is not contemplated that the Eailway Company shall issue bonds. 
The Imperial Ottoman Government undertake to provide the means for constructing 
the railway by issuing their own bonds at the rate of about £10,700 per kilometre in 
respect of each section of 200 kilom. These bonds will bear 4 per cent, interest, with 
a sinking fund providing for redemption during the term of the concession (99 years’), 
and are to be secured by the section of the line for which they are issued, and, in 
addition, by such other special security as shall be agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment and the Eailway Company. 

In respect of the first section of 200 kilom., an Agreement as to this special 
security has been arrived at with the Imperial Ottoman Government, which wdlf 
pledge — 

IVr Animiii. 

£T. 

From the dimes of Konia 86,000 

From the dimes of Ourfa and Aleppo 70,000 


Total 106,000 


(0 [Original not traced. The text is taken from the Confidential Print.] 



These dimes are being encashed by the Commission of the Imperial Ottoman 
Public Debt. 

The British group are satisfied that the securities provided for the first section of 
200 kilom. are sufficient. 

Turkish Government Bonds of a similar kind have recently been successfully 
placed both in France and Germany, and there is every reason to suppose that the 
i.ssne in respect of the first section will be readil.y taken by French and German 
investors. The English group, in the course of their negotiations, have distinctly 
stated their view that, at any rate for a considerable time to come, these bonds would 
not command a ready market in England until the earning power of the sections by 
which they are secured had been demonstrated. 

At the end of the concession the line of railway reverts to the Imperial Ottoman 
tGovernment. 

The British group made it a condition that the Anatolian Railway should not 
•remain under German control, but should be brought under the same control as that 
which was to be adopted in the case of the Bagdad Railway, so that the whole line 
from sea to sea should be under international management. Should it be found 
■impracticable, before completion of the first section of 200 kilom., to fulfil this 
condition in regard to the Anatolian Railway, the British group would be free from 
responsibility to provide further capital. 

The control was to be as follows : — 

The Board to consist of 80 members — 

8 to be appointed by the English group ; 

8 ,, ‘ ,, German group; 

8 ,, ,, „ French group; 

3 ,, ,, ,, Anatolian Railway; 

and the remaining three members by the Austrian and Swiss groups. 

A construction Company was to be fonned, in which a similar principle of control 
was to be adopted, provision being made for the representation of an English, German, 
and French firm of contractors on the Board. It was thus provided that British 
contractors should have an equal opportunity of participating with Continental firms 
in the construction of the line. 

The amounts to be realised by the securities available are considered ample for 
carrying out the construction. < 

Aj>ril 20, 1903. 


No. 219. 

Question asked in the House of Commons, April 23, 1903 [Paj-J. Deh. 4th ser. 

Vol. 121, p. 222]. 

Mr. Gihson Bowles . — ^I beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury have Hie Majesty s 
•Government received a copy of the Turkish Convention relating to the Anatolian 
Railway Company (Baghdad line), quoted by Mr. Vice-Consul Waugh in his Report 
dated the 9th March, 1903, as showing that the entire management of the line from 
Konia to the Persian Gulf is secured in German hands, independent of the nationality 
of the capital which might be raised to build the line, and, if so, when was it proposed 
to lay it upon the table of the House, 

Mr. Balfour . — A copy of the convention between the Turkish Government and 
the Anatolian Railway Company to wRich my honourable friend refers is in our 
possession. The convention, a summary of which was published in the “Times” of 
yesterday, leaves the whole scheme of railway development through Asia Minor to the 
Persian Gulf entirely in the hands of a Company under German control. To such a 
Convention we have never been asked to assent, and we could not in any case be a 
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party to it. The alternative arrangements which have lately been under our 
consideration were, on the contrary, designed to place the railway, inclnding 
the existing Anatolian Railway, throughout its whole length from sea to sea, under 
international control, and to prevent the possibility of preferential treatment for the 
goods or subjects of any one country. In these arrangements it was suggested, inter 
alia, that equal powers of control, construction, and management should be given 
to German, French, and* English interests. After careful consideration of these 
proposals. His Majesty’s Government have come to the conclusion that they do not 
give to this country sufficient security for the application of the principles above 
referred to; and they have therefore intimated that they are unable to give 
the suggested assurances with regard to the policy which they might hereafter adopt 
as to the conveyance of the Indian mails by the projected route, as to facilities at 
Koweit, or as to the appropriation of a part of the Turkish customs revenue in aid of 
the contemplated guarantee. 


No. 220. 

Sir N. O'Conor to the Marquess of Lansdovrne. 

Pera, April 24, 1903. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. D. T’lO p.m. 

Tel. (No. 77.) B- T'BO p.m. 

Director-General of Ottoman Bank informs me that Paris group hears from 

Berlin that British syndicate has withdrawn from Bagdad Railway. Deplores their 
decision all the more as he considers participation of British and French groups would 
have insured the international character of railway. 


No. 221. 

Sir N. O’Conor to the Marquess of Lansdoicne. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

(No. 217.) Constantinople, D. April 28, 1903. 

My Lord, R- May 4, 1908. 

I am not yet aware whether the refusal of British capitalists to participate in 
the Bagdad Railway enterprise is definite and final or whether the door is left open for 
the reconsideration of the question after the completion of the first section from Konia 
to Eregli. 

In any case, I think it my duty to lay before your Lordship such remarks as I 
have to offer after a careful consideration of the various objections raised in the press 
and in Parliament against British participation in this enterprise. 

With regard to the anti-German feeling, which has to a large extent influenced 
the attitude of the press and of public opinion in this matter, it is sufficient to point 
out that the questions involved in the construction of the Bagdad Railway affect our 
material interests in the regions to be traversed, and that the effect of the solution 
given to these questions will be felt over a long series of years. It is, therefore, to be 
regretted if too much influence is exercised by movements of opinion due to causes 

which are probably less i)ennanent in their character [Details as to constitution 

of Company.] 

.... It has been pointed out in the course of the discussions in the press and 
elsewhere that, so long as the Anatolian Railway from Haidar Pasha to Konia remains 
in German hands, the international character of the line from Konia onwards will not be 
a sufficient guarantee for impartial treatment; that the German Company will, in fact. 
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hold the key of the door by which the through traffic must pass. This is a point of 
the first importance, deserving careful consideration; but an examination of the whole 
position will go far, at any rate, to dispel any anxiety on this account. In the first 
place the representatives of the Anatolian Bailway Company have formally announced 
their readiness to vest the control of then- line in the International Company at some 
future period; and there are sufficient guarantees for the carrying out of this under- 
taking in the fact that it would be open to the British Government, in the event of 
failure to cai'ry it out, to refuse the promised facilities for a port in the Persian Gulf, 
and to withdraw their assurance as to the conveyance of the Indian mails ; and also 
in the fact that, when the Bagdad line has been completed throughout the grejiter 
part of its length, it would be so indispensable to the prosperity of the Anatolian line 
that the latter could not afford to take up a hostile or exclusive attitude. This is the' 
more certain since Haidar Pasha does not afford the only point of access. It is evident 
that the Bagdad line must have an exit somewhere on the Gulf of Alexandretta, and 
it is also clear that, by combination with the French line from Smyrna to Afioun 
Kerahissar or the English line from Smyrna to Dineir, a competing outlet could be 
secured at Smyrna. 

While insisting upon the extreme importance of the eventual internationalisation 
of the whole line from sea to sea, I would point out that the drawbacks resulting for 
British commerce from the existing ownership of the Anatolian line and of the harbour 
at Haidar Pasha are frequently exaggerated. It has often been stated, and gains 
colour from the remarks in Mr. Vice-Consul Waugh’s Eeport, that goods arriving by 
train at Constantinople and ferried to Haidar Pasha without breaking bulk would be 
specially exempted from quay dues, to which goods arriving by sea are subject. If 
such a provision existed, it would act unfavourably to German commerce as well as 
to British, since it is inconceivable that hea-vy goods coming from Germany should 
abandon cheap sea transport for the far more costly land transport. Besides, it may 
be assumed from the statement made in the “Times” of the 24th instant by 
Herr Gwinner, or some other high official of the Bagdad Eailway, that no such 
provision does, as a matter of fact, exist. 

If the Railway be regarded merely in the light of an industrial speculation, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that without a sufficient kilometric guarantee the construction 
is more than problematical, and that, supported by a kilometric guarantee, the share- 
holders w'ill probably be as well or better protected from loss of their capital than in 
the average of such undertakings in semi-civilised countries. 

No one supposes that the whole Railway will pay at once. Whatever may be the 
final development, many years must pass before the entire line will pay, though certain 
sections may be remunerative from the start. 

Fears have been expressed that at one moment or another either Germany or 
France, or possibly both countries, may, for political reasons, come to terms with Russia 
and find it in their interest to make over their share, or else to buy off her hostility 
by supporting her claims for Russian access to the shores of the Persian Gulf. These 
are contingencies, however, which might arise in any case, whether England 
participates or not in the construction of the Eailway. Indeed, an arrangement with 
Russia would be more urgently required, and at the same time more easy of accom- 
plishment. if England stands out than if she participates. 

As regards the probability of incurring Russian hostility, it must be remembered 
that French financiers have certainly not engaged themselves in the scheme without 
the approval of their Government, and I have reason to believe that this approval was 
given with the knowledge and consent of their allJ^ Although, therefore, it cannot 
be expected that Russia will view with indifference any extension of foreign, and 
specially perhaps, of British, influence in the region of the Gulf, it does not seem 
likely that this enterprise is of a nature to arouse her ill-will towards England in a 
specially marked degree. 

For the reasons given above I can hardly anticipate that it will be the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government to oppose by all such means as are available the construe- 
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tion of this Eailway. Such a policy would be, in fact, the exact opposite of that which 
has been almost invariably pursued by Great Britain, namely, the policy of supporting 
the extension in all parts of the world of the means of communication and commercial 
intercourse. Our attitude will, I presume, be one of neutrality; and I anticipate that, 
in that case, the Eailway will be built, perhaps with some delay and increased difi&culty, 
but still, that it will eventually be completed. The German side of the dual partnership 
will certainly be the stronger, and there will be an increasing tendency for the whole 
of this great Eailway, and eventually of the other railways in Asiatic Turkey, to be 
drawn into the German orbit. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Eailway Concession carries with it many 
valuable privileges and advantages. Apart from the large orders for materials for 
railway construction, &c., it secures extensive mining rights on each side of the line, 
the right of navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates during the construction of the 
railway, a Concession which will probably be unlimitedly extended, a commercial outlet 
either at Koweit or elsewhere in the Persian Gulf, an exceptionally favourable position 
in the future for all enterprise connected with the irrigation of Mesopotamia, &c. 
Moreover, it can hardly be supposed that no effort will be made to supplant British 
navigation in its privileged position in the Persian Gulf, and to take advantage of the 
opportunity to compete with British shipping in those waters. 

It is also to be feared that the preponderance of foreign Powers in the valley of the 
Tigris will react upon British influence in Western Persia in the same way as England’s 
exclusion from a public enterprise so intimately connected with the progress and 
development of the country will affect her prestige and position throughout Asia 
Minor. 

T have, &c. 

N. E. O’CONOE. 


No. 222. 

Sir F. Lascolles to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

(No. 110.) Berlin, D. May 8, 1903. 

My Lord, E. May 11, 1903. 

Your Lordship's speech delivorod in the House of Lords on the 5th instant has 
attracted considerable attention in the German press, and I have the honour to bring 
to your notice in particular an article in the “National Zeitung” entitled “England 
and the Persian Gulf.” 

This article begins by quoting your Lordship’s declaration that Great Britain 
would “ regard the establishment of a naval base or a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace to British interests.” This warning 
cannot be directed against Germany, who has no territorial ambitions on the Persian 
Gulf, and the statement that British “policy should be directed to protect and promote 
British trade in Persian waters ” without excluding the legitimate trade of other 
Powers is not only in accordance with British tradition, but from a German point of 
view satisfactory. 

Note is then taken of the formulation of the axiom, as it is called, that political 
supremacy in the Persian Gulf is a vital interest of Great Britain. This the 
“National Zeitung” reviews in connection with the growth and strength of Eussian 
influence in Persia. It regards your Lordship’s language as a proof that a change 
is in process, and that the commercial negotiations at present taking place at Tehran 
will result in a manner favourable to our position in Persia. 

In North Persia it is too late for us to try to weaken Eussian supremacy. In 
the South it is otherwise. The question of South Persia is bound up with that of the 
railways in future to be built there. Whatever, from an objective point of view, may 

[16214] o 
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be the legalitj' of the British claim on Persia to huild sucli railways, one thing, the 
article considers, is certain in fact. Your Lordship has declared to the world our 
intontion to huild them. Foi' this reason the (juestion of the Bagdad Railway is all 
important for Great Britain. It will certainly he built, and it is for ns to see that 
below Bagdad it shall be under British control. This has already been remarked 
in England. Hence the proposal which appeared in the “ Times,” to agree to the 
project on condition that the building of the line is begun at both ends at once. 
Further, the needs not only of Indian defence hut of Indian expansion, as recent 
utterances of Lord Curzon have hinted, make the English lay particular value on the 
lands about the Persian Gulf. And in the same connection engineers of repute have 
lately made an appeal to British enterprise representing the irrigation of Mesopotamia 
as a proper field for the outlay of capital. Everything in fine points to the 
preponderance of British interests in the Persian Gulf, and your Lordship’s speech 
laying emphasis on these will be w'ell received. 

I have, &c. 

FRANK C. liASCELLES. ' 


No. 223. 

Sir N. O’Conor to the Marquess oj Lansdowne. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

(No. 380.) Confidential. Therapia, D. July 4, 1903. 

My Lord, R. July 13, 1903. 

With reference to my telegram No. 106 of the 30th ultimo, I have the honour to 
report to your Lordship that I learnt from M. Constans two days ago that, after 
careful examination of the Memorandum presented to him by M. Anboyneau, acting 
on behalf of the Ottoman Bank, M. Deleass4 r< fused his consent to the Agreement 
made between them and the Deutsche Bank in regard to the Bagdad Railway, and 
at the same time asked M. Constans for his opinion. 

The French Ambassador, in replying, stated that the conditions did not seem to 
him to secure equal participation for his countrymen. 

Forty per cent, of the capital was allotted to each financial group, but as the 
remaining 20 per cent, was distributed as to 10 per cent, to the Austrians, 5 per cent, 
to the Swiss, 2 per cent, to a Milan group of bankers, and 3 per cent, to a Constanti- 
nople group, all of whom were, he believed, more or less directly under the influence 
of the Deutsche Bank, the assurance of equal participation was illusory. Besides this, 
I understood M. Constans to say that a German should represent the Board of 
Directors on the Administrative Council. This Council was apparently to he composed 
of twenty-six members, ten each to the French and Germans, and the others to 
represent the smaller units who were afi&liated to the Deutsche Bank, while the 
Ottoman Government were to have two Delegates. 

M. Constans went on to tell me that at first M. Delcasse was inclined simply to 
notifj' his non-acceptance of the proposals and his refusal to allow a quotation on the 
Paris Bourse, but eventually it was decided, after laying the matter before the Council 
of Ministers, to state formally the demands of the French Government, and to leave 
the Germans to accept or refuse them as they pleased. 

He had not yet heard the answer from Berlin, but he believed the German Embassy 
here gave it cut that the French proposals were unacceptable, and that they would 
probably come to terms eventually with the English. 

His Excellency added that he was a strong advocate of the scheme, provided that 
a British Syndicate also participated, and he was even desirous to come to an 
arrangement with the Germans alone, though not so strongly as with the participation 
of England. But he was now afraid that if such serious differences showed 
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thoniselves oven before the Company got to work, there would be. little chance of 
the two groups working harmoniously later on, and he thought it likely, on the whole, 
that his (lovei'iiment would rafiiso thoir sanction and approval. 

Tie was told that the Gorman Embassy wished him to report to his Government 
that if his Government refused to participate it would have a baneful effect upon the 
good relations between the two countries which the German Government were so 
anxious to bring about, but he did not attach any importance to this repoi-t, which 
was, moreover, one that concerned his Government rather than the Embassy. 

Whatever was the end of the negotiations, he thought the Germans would 
construct the Konia-Eregli section by themselves; but whether in this case the 
Turkish Unified Bonds would be given a quotation on the Paris Bourse, or his 
Government would agree to a modification of the customs dues, was another matter. 

In connection with the general question of the Bagdad Eailway, I beg to report 
to your Lordship that I have been indirectly informed by a gentleman who is in 
close touch with the German Embassy, and gives me to understand that he speaks 
with authority, that it is considered at Berlin and in Government circles that 
M. Gwinner was too exacting in the terms and conditions w’hich he sought to get 
accepted by the British Syndicate; that the Germans are now inclined to allow them 
to construct the Persian Gulf end of the line, provided they are allowed to retain 
the Haidar Pasha— Konia sections ; and that it is hoped an understanding on this 
basis may be eventually brought about. 

It is possible that some such views may be entertained by certain financiers at 
Berlin. If so, they are probably indicative of the swing of public opinion, and possibly 
due in part to the vexation and disappointment felt at the breakdown of the French 
negotiations. 

While it is, perhaps, right that I should mention the matter to your Lordship 
more as gossip than otherwise, I do not think the proposal is by any means a definite 
one, inspired by any responsible authority. 

There are, perhaps, political wire-pullers who would be only too glad to launch 
in the press some story of fresh negotiations between British and German financiers 
which would conaid('ratcly appear about the time of President Ijonbot’s visit tc 
England. 

I have, &e. 

N. B. O’CONOB. 


No. 224. 

Sir N, O'Conor to the Marquess of Lansdoiove. 

F.O. Turkey 5322. 

(No. 831.) Confidential. Constantinople, D. December 15, 1903. 

My Lord, E. December 21, 1903. 

Dr. (iwlnner. President of the Deutsche Bank, called upon me two daj's ago, 
shortly after his arrival here, to preside at to-day’s meeting of the Bagdad Eailway 
Company. 

After expressing his regret that his negotiations with the British Syndicate last 
spring had not resulted in their participation in the Bagdad Eailway, he said that 
he attributed the breakdown entirely to the sudden ebullition of public opinion, which 
had deterred Ilis Majesty’s Government as well as the Syndicate from proceeding with 
the business. The anti-German feeling prevalent in England at that moment no 
doubt contributed to this result; but he believed that if the question had been fully 
explained to the British public, and they had been made aware of the conditions 
offered by the Deutsche Bank, their views would have been considerably altered, 
and the way left open for a resumption of negotiations at a future and not very distant 
date. The members of the British Syndicate did not wish to expose themselves to 
[15214] o 2 
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the ill-feeling consequent upon proceeding with negotiations, which were viewed so 
unfavourably both in political circles and in the city. Sir Clinton Dawkins was already 
tainted by his connection with the Morgan group, who were at the moment unpopular 
on account of the shipping combine, and Sir E. Cassel, who, though now a naturalised 
British subject, was at one time a German, was also in a delicate position. 
Lord Eevelstoke was the only representative of English finance who had not some 
reason to proceed with extreme caution; but even he did not care to face the outcry 
which was set going by the “ National Eeview ” and other papers, who were clamouring 
for an understanding with Eussia. 

Mr. Gwinner proceeded to say that he had practically accepted the terms and 
conditions laid down in Sir E. Cassel’s letter, and had agi’eed to amalgamate the 
Anatolian section in the Bagdad Eailway. He had done so with the consent of his 
Government, and he had only altered a single word in Sir E. Cassel’s proposals by 
substituting "Ottoman” before customs with reference to the Koweit terminus; and 
he was quite prepared, had he been pressed, to give up even this amendment. The 
Eailway Company did not care in the least whether Koweit was a. British Protectorate 
occupied by British troops, but they were anxious to avoid goods and passengers being 
subjected to two Customs inspections as might be the case were they to have a Customs 
at Koweit and another somewhere in the desert outside the Koweit area. 

I said that in face of the strong exhibition of public feeling which had no doubt, 
in great measure, prevented an understanding between the Syndicates, it seemed to 
me that there was still a way in which an arrangement could have been brought about 
to our mutual advantage, namely, by the Deutsche Bank consenting to give the 
construction of the Persian Gulf end to the British. 

Mr. Gwinner replied that for his part he would have been quite willing to agree 
to this, but if he did so, he could not have been expected to give up the Anatolian 
section^ while leaving the Persian Gulf end to England. Apart from this, there was 
a political side to the question; and he was unable to say with certitude whether 
his Government would have been willing to agree to an arrangement which would 
be viewed with great displeasure by Eussia, and possibly place them in a delicate 
position towards that Power. 

Mr. Gwinner added that the French Government had declined to sanction the 
participation of the French group, and had refused a quotation on the Paris Bourse 
for their shares. The first meeting of the Bagdad Eailway Company would be held 
on the 15th instant, when the Board of Directors and the Administrative Council 
would be chosen, 

_1>. Gwinner evidently did not consider that the unofficial character of the 
participation of the French gi-oup affected materially the German position, or need 
cause them any anxiety. 

I have, &c. 

N. E. O’CONOE. 

MINUTE. 


^ ^ observed that he ^mits frankly that the insensate outcry which arose against the 
a ^ f*' ot ohoking off the British financiers quite as much as the British Government, 

fo our ^pos^tion **** scuttle of the financiers, I should have been in favour of sticking 

believed that we could have come to terms on the basis of securing the Gulf 
end of the line for ourselves. Wo should have had all the other Powers on our backs at once. Aa 

V ^ ®=^eoted to attain the “ internationalisation ” of the 

Anatolian Bailway, if we had insisted upon such a condition.— i. 


W03 arising out of the grant of a preference to 
Great Britain by ihe CanadiM Government is suflicirntly described in Correspondence with thi- 
aovemment, of Belgium and Germany, 1903. Accminte and Pavern. 1903 fOd. 1680), LXXV, p. 81.] 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

RUSSIAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST (1903-4). 


No. 225. 

Memorandum by Mr. Langley. 

Engagements oj Russia as to respecting the Independence and Integrity 

of the Chinese Empire. 

F.O. China 1621. October 26, 1903. 

On the 28th of August, 1900, the Eussian Charge d’ Affaires made a conununication 
as to the intentions of the Eussian Government in North-East China. (') 

After referring to the fundamental principles which Eussia had proposed as a 
basis of common action when it had been decided to send troops to China, and which 
included — 

1. The maintenance of the existing system of Government in China; 

2. The exclusion of everything which might lead to the partition of the 

Empire ; 

M. Lessar stated that, with regard to these principles, an agi-eement has been 
come to between nearly all the Powers. The Imperial Government, having no other 
object in view, remained faithful to these principles, and intended in the future to 
adhere strictly to the programme laid down therein. 

lie said that directly the pacification of Manchuria was attained, and the 
necessary measures had been taken to ensure the security of the raihoad, Eussia 
would not fail to withdraw her troops from Chinese territory, provided that such 
action did not meet with obstacles caused by the proceedings of other Powers. 

On the 6th of Eebruary, 1901, Sir C. Scott reported that Count Lamsdorif had 
denied the allegations in the press that Eussia was engaged in concluding a Convention 
with China which would give Eussia new lights and a virtual Protectorate in Southern 
Manchuria, or that the Emperor had any intention of departing in any way from the 
assurances which he had publicly given that Manchuria would be entirely restored to 
its former condition in the Chinese Empire as soon as circumstances admitted of it. (®) 

When it came to the final and complete evacuation of Manchuria the Eussian 
Government "would be obliged to obtain from the Central Government of China an 
effective guarantee against the recurrence of the recent attack on her frontier and the 
destruction of her railway, but had no intention of seeking this guarantee in any 
acquisition of territory, or of an actual or virtual Protectorate over Manchuria. 

At the close of the abortive negotiations for a Manchurian Convention with China, 
the Eussian Government, in April 1901, published an official communique on the 
subject of Eussian policy in China. (^) 

They gave a history of events since the outbreak of the Boxer disturbances, and 
concluded by stating that, as obstacles had been placed in the way of China concluding 
an arrangement with Eussia, it was impossible to at once take the measures which 
had been in view for the gradual evacuation of Manchuria. 

While remaining, therefore, faithful to the programme which had been so often 


(*) [To Sir 0. Soott, No. 190a, of the 28th August.] 

(*) [Sir 0. Soott, No. 41, of the 6th February, 1901.] 

(^) [Sir 0. Soott, No. 100, of the 6th April, 1901.] 

[16214] 0 8 
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formaliitcd, the Imperiiil Goverument wonld await with calmness the furtlier progress 
of events. 

On the 19th of March, 1902, the Eiissian Charge d’ Affaires communicated a 
Memorandum stating that the Governments of France and Enssia having received 
communication of the Anglo- Japanese Convention, concluded for the purpose (among 
other things) of maintaining the independence of China and Corea, had been fully 
satisfied at finding in it the affirmation of the essential principles which they had 
themselves repeatedly declared to constitute, and which remained the basis of their 
policy. (*) 

On the 8th of April. 1902, Enssia signed with China an Agreement respecting 
Manchuria. One Article of this Convention provided for the evacuation of Manchuria 
in three sections, the last of which was to be evacuated on the Sth October, 1908. 

Sir C. Scott reported on the 27th April, 1903, that Count Lamsdorff had informed 
the United States Ambassador at St. Petersbnrgh, who bad made enquiries about 
the new demands upon China which Enssia was making as conditions of evacuation, 
that he might telegraph to the United States Government the most positive assurance 
that the Eussian Government would faithfully keep to its pledges in regard to 
Manchuria, as given in the official ainiouncemcut made by the Emperor’s authority, 
and to the rights of other Powers. (°) 


Treoiy Rights oj other Poircrs iu Mnuchurin. 

Other Powers have most-favoured-nation treatment in Manchuria, which in our 
case is enjoyed under Article LIV of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, which rinjs : — 

“The British Government and its subjects aie hereby confirmed in all 
privileges, immunities, and advantages conferred on them by previous Treaties; 
and it is hereby expressly stipulated that the British Goverument and its subjects 
will be allowed free and equal participation in all privileges, immunities, and 
advantages that may have been, or may be hereafter, granted by His Majesty 
the Emperor of China to the Government or subjects of any other nation.” 

('*) fMemorandum c-oiiiinuniuated the 10th Jlartli, 1003, by Bussian Charge d’Afiaires.l 
(“) [Sir C. Scott, No. 110, of the 27th Ajjril, 1903.] 


No. 220. 

Sir G. MacDonald to the Marquess of hunsdowne. 

P.O. Japan 565. 

(No. 50.) Very Confidential. Tokyo, D. April 27, 1903. 

My Lord, E. June 2, 1903. 

On the 7th instant I had a visit from Major-General Tamura, who came acting 
under instructions from Marshal Baron Oyama, Chief of the General Staff, to inform 
me of the movements of Eussian troops on the Corean frontier and the neighbourhood 
of Newchwang. No great importance was attached to these movements which Marshal 
O^ama thought were connected with telegi’aph operations on the Corean frontier; on 
the following day I received a repetition of Mr. Townley’s telegram. No. 79, to your 
Lordship containing similar information as to movements of Eussian troops, and 
stating that the Eussian Charge d’Affaires in Peking had told Prince Ching that 
this movement was intended to counteract a threatened Japanese movement on the 
frontier. On enquiry at the General Staff I was informed that there was absolutely 
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no foundation for this statement. The above information I at once telegraphed to 
your Lordship. Lor several days following there were many rumours in the press 
as to movements of llussian troops in Manchuria, and the question as to whether the 
Russians would carry out their assurances respecting the evacuation was generally 
discussed. 

On the 23rd instant Mr. Townley’s telegram to your Lordship informed me that 
the Russians had demanded seven conditions from China before carrying out any 
further evacuation of Manchuria. The Japanese Foreign Office informed me that they 
had received similar news, but that the conditions were six in number; further 
enquiries were being made in Peking. 

This morning Baron Komura handed me a full text of Russian demands which 
had been received the previous evening, and which he said has been very confidentially 
communicated to Mr. Uchida (Japanese Representative in Peking) by Mr. Lien Feng 
of the Wai-wu Pu ; these conditions had been telegraphed to Mr. Hayashi in London, 
with instructions to show them to your Lordship. Mr. Uchida had been instructed 
to protest in general terms against the Russian demands which the Japanese Govern- 
ment considered highly objectionable, as being derogatory to the sovereignty of China 
and detrimental to the interests of the Powers; but Baron Komura informed me 
that specific protests respecting each particular Article of the demands were being 
prepared by him. The Japanese Government had also approached the American 
Government, and Mr. Hay had stated to the Japanese Representative in Washington 
that the points which the American Government objected to were Article III as to 
the non-opening of new Treaty ports in Manchuria, and Article lY relative to the 
engagement of foreigners. The American Representative in St. Petersbnrgh had been 
instructed to ask the Russian Government for explanations respecting the above two 
points. I said that it would be important if the American Government could bo induced 
to stand in line on this question with the Japanese and British Governments, for Russia 
seomed anxious not to alienate the sympathy of the American people, and the Russian 
Government appeared more inclined to listen to representations made by America 
than those made by any other Power. Baron Komura said this was undoubtedly 
the case. 

His own opinion was that the Civil part of the Government in Russia — in other 
words, the peace party — who had arranged the Convention entailing the evacuation 
of Manchuria, “ had been compelled by the military party in Russia to put forward 
these demands to ‘ save their face.’ ” 

His Excellency did not think that the demands wore seriously put foi'ward, and 
he thought that China would in all probability, fortified by the protests of Japan, 
England, and perhaps America, refuse the Russian demands, in which case, Russia 
w'ould in all probability remaizi in occupation of Mandiuria. 

Tliis would, of course, mean an absolute breach of their Convention with China, 
and a 'disregard of all assurances given to the various Powers. A permanent occupation 
of Manchnria bj^ Russia would, in due course, mean a permanent occupation of Corea 
by the same Pow’er, which would threaten the very existence of Japan. Consequently, 
said his Excellency, it behoved Japan to consider whether the time had not come to 
speak, for if she remained silent now and allowed Russia to remain in possession, tho 
occasion for speaking might never occur again, and Japan’s silence at this juncture 
would certainly impair her rights to assert herself later. 

His Excellency spoke with unwonted seriousness, and said, as I w'as taking my 
leave, that he considered the situation exceedingly grave, lie added that of cours+j 
the views he had expressed were his personal ones, and no decision had yet been come 
to in the matter by the Cnbinet. I said that I hoped that ihe earliest information 
would be given to His Majesty’s Government, should the Japanese Government 
contemplate taking a decision, and liis Excellency assured me that this w'oiild be done. 

Though Baron Komura was careful to state that the views he had expressed 
were his personal ones, there is no doubt whatever that they are shared by the 
Government and the -Japanese people, and, judging from all the information at my 
[15214] o 4 
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command, it is certain that, should Eussia not carry out her promises with regard to 
evacuation, the very gravest consequences may ensue. (^) 

T nnvn 

CLAUDE M. MaoDONALD. 

(*) [In the despatch No. 73 of tho 10th June, 1903, Ixu'd Lansdowne approved the language 
held to Baron Komura as reported here.] 


No. 227. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir M. Herbert. 

F.O. America 2625. Foreign Office, April 28, 1908. 

Tel. (No. 127.) D. 7-20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 138 of April 27th : Evacuation of Manchuria. 

British .^bassador at 8t. Petersburg reports that United States Ambassador 
has been instructed to ascertain whether reported demands are accurate, and if so, 
to point out clearly and formally that especially the first two are diametrically opposed 
to interests, intentions and rights of United States, as officially explained to Bussian 
Government and incompatible with assurances given by them. This version of 
instructions received by United States Ambassador at St. Petersburg seems to go 
considerably further than that given in your telegram. But in any case you may 
assure United States Government that it is the desire and intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to act in accordance with what we conceive to be the policy of the United 
States, viz., to open China impartially to the commerce of all the world, to maintain 
her integrity and independence, and to insist upon the fulfilment by the Chinese 
Government of Treaty and other obligations contracted towards us. 

We fully appreciate reasons for which United States Government prefer to act 
independently, but in pursuit of the above policy we are prepared to follow the United 
States step by step up to any point that may be necessary for the protection of our 
common interests in China. We hope United States Government will keep us fully 
informed of any action which they may take. You should explain to the Secretary 
of State that statement of Eussian Ambassador that second condition is necessitated 
by Sir E. Hart’s desire to flood the country with his employees is absurd. United 
States Government is no doubt aware that for some time past Sir E. Hart has been 
admitting foreigners in large numbers to the Chinese service, and he has quite recently 
appointed a Eussian as commissioner at Newchwang. 

Wo understand that out of thirty-five members of tho service engaged since June 
1899, only four have been British. 

[I’oi'aphrased with omissions, Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1036), CX, p. 190.] 


No. 228. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 564. 

(No. 47.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 29, 1903. 

The Japanese Minister communicated to this Office on the 27th instant a 
Memorandum, a copy of which is enclosed, containing an account of the demands 
made by tho Eussian Government on China as the conditions of the evacuation of the 
second portion of Manchuria. 
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Viscount Hayashi called upon me to-day, and I ropoated to him the substance of 
my conversation with the Hussian Ambassador, who had visited me earlier in the 
afternoon. I also read to him my telegram to you of the 28th instant No. 12. 

The Minister told me that the information upon which the above-mentioned 
Memorandum has been based was derived from Prince Ching, and he did not see 
what object the Prince could have had in inventing such statements. Viscount 
Hayashi told me that in his belief the Russian proposals had been inspired by General 
AlexeiefE, Russian Governor at Port Arthur. M. Plan 90 u was an extremely able man, 
who had been Head of the Asiatic Department in the Foreign Ofi&ce at St. Petersburg, 
but he did not consider that it was likely that he had initiated these proceedings. 

Viscount Hayashi promised to keep me fully informed as to the intentions of the 
Japanese Government. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

[Last threu paragraphs in Accounlii mid I’apcra, li)04 (GW. CX, ji. 192. Memo, 

tollowiug reproduced intact.] 


Enclosure in No. 228. 

Memorandum communicated by Viscou7it Hayashi, April 27, 1903. (‘) 


Russian Demands on China. 

1. No portion of territory restored to China by Russia, especially at Newchwang 
and in the Valley of Liao-ho, shall be leased or sold to any other Power under any 
circumstances; if such sale or lease to other Power be concluded, Russia will take 
decisive steps in order to safeguard her own interests, as she considers such sale or 
lease to be a menace to her. 

2. The system of Government actually existing throughout Mongolia shall not 
be altered, as such alteration will tend to produce regrettable state of affairs as the 
uprising of the people and the disturbances along the Russian frontier; the utmost 
precaution shall be taken in that direction. 

3. China shall engage herself not to open, of her own accord, new ports or towns 
in Manchuria, without giving previous notice to the Russian Government, nor shall 
she permit foreign Consuls to reside in those towns or ports. 

4. The authority of foreigners who may be engaged by China for the administra- 
tion of any affairs whatever, shall not be permitted to extend over any affairs in 
Northern Provinces (including Chile), where Russia has the predominant interests. 

In case China desires to engage foreigners for the administration of affairs in 
Northern Provinces, special offices shall be established for the control of Russians; 
for instance, no authority over the mining affairs of Mongolia and Manchuria shall be 
given to foreigners who may be engaged by China for the administration of mining 
affairs ; such authority shall be left entirely in the hands of Russian experts. 

5. As long as there exists telegraph hne at Newchwang and Port Arthur, the 
Newchwang-Peking line shall be maintained, as the telegraph line at Newchwang and 
Port Arthur and throughout Shangkieng Province is under Russian control, and its 
connection with her line on the Chinese telegraph poles at Newchwang, Port Arthur, 
and Peking is of the utmost importance. 

6. After restoring Newchwang to the Chinese local authorities, the Customs 
receipt there shall, as at present, be deposited with the Russo-Chinese Bank. 

7. After the evacuation of Manchuria, the rights which have been acquired in 
Manchuria by Russian subjects and foreign Companies during Russian occupation 
shall remain unaffected; moreover, as Russia is duty-bound to ensure the life of the 

(^) [A longer and different statement in Telegrams 98-9, Very Confidential, Townlev to 
Lansdowne of the 23rd April, 1903.] 
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people residing at all the regions traversed by the Railway, it is necessary, in order 
to provide against the spread of epidemic diseases in the Northern Provinces by the 
transportation of passengers and goods by railway train, to establish at Newchwang 
a quarantine ofSco after the restoration of the place to China; the Russian Civil 
Administrators will consider the best means to attain that end. Russians only shall 
be employed at the posts of Commissioner of Customs and Customs Physician, and 
they shall be placed under the control of the Inspector-General of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs. These officials shall perform their duties conscientiously, shall 
protect the interests of the Imperial Maritime Customs, and shall exhaust their efforts 
in preventing the spread of those diseases into the Russian territories. Permanent 
Sanitary Board, presided by Customs Taotai, shall be established. The foreign Consuls, 
Commissioner of Customs, Customs Physician, and Agent of Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company, shall be Councillors of the Board. As regards the establishment of the 
Board and the management of its affairs the Customs Taotai shall consult with the 
Russian Consul, and the Customs Taotai shall devise the best means to obtain funds 
necessary for the purpose. 

Ayril 27, 1903. 


No. 229, 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir C. Scott. 

F.O. Russia 1663. 

Tel. (No. 55.) Foreign Office, May 2, 1903. 

My telegram No. 45 [of April 29th: Evacuation of Manchuria], 

Russian Ambassador has informed me that the information which has reached 
llis Majesty’s Government as to the alleged Russian demands it not at all correct. 

The discussions proceeding at Peking concern Manchuria alone, and have reference 
to certain guarantees indispensable to secure the most important Russian interests in 
the Province, after the withdrawal of the troops. 

Measures which might tend to exclude foreign Consuls or obstruct foreign 
commerce are far from entering into the intentions of the Russian Government, who 
consider the development of foreign commerce one of the main objects for which they 
have constructed lines of Railway in these parts. 


No. 230. 

Comniu7iication from Viscount Hayashi.. 

Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs to Viscount Hayashi. 

F.O. Japan 572. May 4, 1903, 

On the 29th April last the Russian Charge d’ Affaires at Peking produced to 
Prince Ch'ing, who expressed to him China’s refusal of the new Russian demands in 
regard to Manchuria, a note requesting three assurances of the Chinese Government, 
that the Valley of the Ijiao-llo shall not be alienated to any other country, that no 
new ports or towns in Manchuria shall be opened to foreign commerce and the 
residence of foreign Consuls, and that the Governmental system in Mongolia shall not 
be changed. 

The Charge d’ Affaires at the same time added that, should these assurances be 
given, Russian military party would be appeased, and the Manchurian evacuation 
executed without any delay as the necessary preparations had been already made. 

The Prince at once refused to comply with the request for the reason that such 
assurances concern China’s sovereignty. 
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Tho Charge d’Affaires tlien asked for a written rojdy to that effect as he Avould 
like to communicate with the Eussian militaiy authorities in Manchuria. 

This was given to him by tho Prince on the following day. 

It is learnt also from the Prince that the Chinese lilinister at St. Petersburgh 
has telegraphed to his Government that the Eussian Foreign Office stated that it was 
quite unaware of the new Eussian demands on China, and that the question should be 
settled at Peking. 

You are hereby instructed to express to the British Government that under these 
circumstances it is highly desirable that the Eepresentatives in China of the Powers 
who have warned her not to consent to the Eussian demands should be constantly on 
the watch in regard to Eussian action at Peking. 


No. 231. 

i)ir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Eussia 1660. 

(No. 136.; St. Petersburgh, 1). May 14, 1903. 

My Lord, E. May 18, 1903. 

. . . . Eefereuce having been made to the inhuenue of public opinion and the 
press. Count Lamsdorfif said that he had been thoroughly astounded and perplexed by 
the exaggerated reports and the campaign of accusations of Eussia which had been 
appearing in the English and American press lately. 

He said that M. Witte had burst into his room a few days ago in a state of 
complete bewilderment, and asked him if he could in any way account for the reports of 
military movements to the Yalu Eiver and reoccupation and fortification of 
Newchwang, which had created something like a panic on the Exchange of 
St. Petersburgh. 

Count Lamsdorff had been utterly unable to account for them, as he knew of a 
certainty that no military movements were hkely to take place except in preparation 
for embarking those troops which were to be withdrawn from Manchuria by sea. He 
was not aware of Newchwang having been yet evacuated, and there was certainly no 
intention to send any more troops there. 

Count Lamsdorff went on to say that he had ascertained that all these false reports 
had been telegraphed in the same form to different parts of the world, and, he believed, 
originated from some Agency at Yokohama, possibly in order to carry out some coup 
on foreign Exchanges, but the attempt was a most mischievous and dangerous one; 
equally unaccountable were the reports which had been disseminated from Peking of 
Eussian designs, and of the conclusion of a new Convention with China containing 
further detailed conditions for the evacuation of Manchuria. 

Nothing of the kind was, he said, taking place; the Eussian Charge d’Affaires had 
simply been in negotiation with the Chinese Government in order to obtain certain 
indispensable guarantees in accordance with the engagements which China had under- 
taken under the Manchurian Convention, for the adequate protection of Eussia ’s 
important interests in that province, the protection of her frontier, and of the costly 
railway which Eussia had constructed to Port Arthur, and of the commercial interests 
of that important artery of trade. 

There was no intention of departing from the published declarations and 
assurances which had been given with regard to the evacuation of Manchuria, or 
infringing on the Treaty rights of other Powers, and far from desiring to i)lace any 
obstacle whatever in the way of foreign trade with Manchuria, the Eussian Government 
in the interest of their own railway were only too anxious to forward its development by 
every possible means. (*) 


(*) [Refers to conversation with Count Benckendorif.] 
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I said that I had certainly read all the sensational reports to which his Jfixeelleucy 
had been referring, some of them of a very confused and contradictory nature, but that 
1 had had no occasion or authority to mention them to him, still less to imply the 
slightest doubt of the Emperor’s intentions to strictly carry out the engagements with 
China and the public assurances and declarations which had been repeatedly given in 
connection with them. 

It was true, however, that these reports had created great sensation in England, 
and I saw that your Lordship had been grateful to his Excellency for authorising 
Count Benckendorff to give him the reassuring explanations which had been 
commuiucated to Parliament. 

Count Lamsdorff said that he had been glad to be able to do so, and he seemed to 
thoroughly appreciate the manner in which this delicate incident had been treated by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

He said, however, that as regarded public opinion and the press in England, he 
thought that the exercise of a little common sense should have satisfied any one that if 
it had even been considered in the interest of Eussia to take permanent possession of 
Manchuria or annex it to the Empire she could easily have done so on the outbreak 
of the disturbances, on the just ground that China had attacked and practically made 
war on Bussian territory. 

I said that, had she done so, I was afraid no true friend of Eussia would have been 
able to compliment her on the wisdom or value of such an embarrassing addition to her 
responsibilites. 

Count Lamsdorff smiled, and said that they would be quite right, and that it was 
for that very reason that he had resolutely refused ever to countenance such an idea, 
as the acquisition of Manchuria would be a hindrance rather than a gain, and it would 
not secure more protection for their frontier or railway than they hoped to secure by 
the arrangements which they were making with China in view of the withdrawal of the 
temporary occupation. 

Count Lamsdorff complained especially of the London “Times,” which, he said, 
seemed to be inspired by irreconeileable hatred and suspicion of Eussia. 

I said that it was certainly very disagreeable to be constantly the subject of odious 
and unjust charges in the public press, and we could sympathise with him, as during 
the late war in South Africa there appeared to be no charge or suspicion too monstrous 
to bo credited against our Government and troops by the foreign press, and the only 
thing to be done was to remain calm and hope that time would do justice. 

I did not think the “Times” was the only offender in this instance, but that 
journal had recently displayed a feverish anxiety to be credited with having foreign 
correspondents, particularly in the Far East, much earlier and better informed as to 
what was going on than the official Eepresentatives of the Foreign Office, and, indeed, 
to be itself more capable of directing the foreign relations of the country than the 
Crowns responsible advisers. 

The United States’ Ambassador, to whom I related some of Count Lamsdorff’s 
observations, saw his Excellency immediately afterwards in order to take -leave of him 
before going on a short holiday to the United States. Mr. McCormick told me after- 
wards that Count Lamsdorff begged him when he saw Mr. Hay to repeat to him the 
explanations which he had already given of Eussia’s real intentions in regard to 
Manchuria, and to contradict emphatically all reports of designs hostile to the interests 
and trade of other countries in that part of China. 

I have, &c. 

CHARLES S. SCOTT. 

[Reproduced as an extract with aotne alteiations in AccounU otid Papers, 1904 (Gd. 19361. 
OX, pp. 201-a.] 
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No. 282. 

Mr. Tovmley to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Peking, June 20, 1903. 

P.O. China 1603. D. 6 p.h. 

Tel. (No. 158.) B. 4 p.m. 

Manchuria. 

I saw Prince Ching yesterday. He told me that arrangement would shortly be 
concluded which would preserve Manchuria, to China without losing any of her 
sovereign rights. He could not give me details. I warned him that the Treaty 
rights of other Powers must be respected and that any concessions to Eussia calculated 
to threaten British possessions in Asia would be strongly opposed. He gave me 
assurances on both points. Japanese Minister will press for the terms of the 
arrangement as to the opening of treaty ports. China, he said, will open them if 
she sees fit after the Russian evacuation. Prince said that Newchwang Customs 
duties will be paid into the Customs Bank as before as soon as Eussian occupation 
ceases. 

(Sent to Tokyo.) 

[P.^raphrasefl in Ar.r.ountx and Vapers. 1904 (Cd. lO-SO), CX, p. 208.) 


No. 233. 

Mr. Townley to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Peking, June 28, 1903. 

P.O. China 1603. D. 7’5S p.m. 

Tel. (No. 165.) Confidential. E. 11 p.m. 

My telegram No. 158. 

Prince Ching yesterday assured Japanese Minister that he would not conclude 
secret arrangement with Eussia. He said he had seen a Memorandum explaining 
China’s reasons for refusing conditions, and did not speak in the same confident tone 
as to me of early settlement. 

He said he had told Eussian Minister that he was ready to take into consideration 
proposals respecting the customs revenues and Sanitary Board at Newchwang, former 
on the basis of portion continuing to be paid into Russo-Chinese Bank, and the 
I’emainder into the Customs Bank (direct contradiction of what he told me), latter 
on the basis of Sanitary Boards at Shanghae and Chefu. Japanese Minister seems 
inclined to doubt Prince’s sincerity. 

(Sent to Tokyo.) 


No. 234. 

Mr. Townlcy to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Peking, June 29, 1903. 

P.O. China 1603. D. 4 30 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 169.) E. 3'15 p.m. 

Japanese Minister hears from authoritative source that the Russian Minister has 
returned Memorandum mentioned in my telegram No. 165 (of 23rd June) on the 
ground that it does not offer possible basis for negotiation. If the information is 
correct it would seem to show Chinese Government is maintaining a firm attitude. 
Russian Minister goes to Port Arthur 1st July to meet Eussian Minister of War. 
(Sent to Tokyo.) 



No. 235. 

Sir C. MacDonald to (he Marquess of Lansdou-ne. 

Tolcyo, July 1, 1903. 

F.O. Japan 568. D. 2‘30 vm. 

Tel. (No. 45.) B. 12-15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 42 (of June 25[th]) and Mr. Townley’s tolegrsim No. 169 
(of 29th June). 

If information about return of Memoi-andum is correct it would also seem to 
show that Russian Minister is still pressing demands which according to 
Count Lamsdorff do not exist and that there is no such arrangement as asserted by 
Prince Ching — see Mr. Townley — ^telegram No. 158 (of June 20[th]). 

(Sent to Peking.) 


No. 236. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Miirqucss of Lansdowne. 

Tokyo, July 2, 1903. 

F.O. Japan 568. D. 7 25 p.m. 

Tcl. (No. 48.) Secret. B. 5-45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 47 of today. 

From a private conversation I have had with Marquis Ito this afternoon, I think 
it is not improbable that the nature of the arrangement with Russia would be a free 
hand for Japan in Corea with equal facilities for Russia in Manchuria on the part 
of Japan. 


No. 237. 

The Marquess of Lansdotene to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 564. 

(No. 88.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 3, 1903. 

The Japanese Minister informed me to-day that he had been instructed by the 
Japanese Government to make the following communication to His Majesty’s 
Government in strict confidence. 

The Imperial Government had been observing with close attention the develop- 
ment of affairs in Manchuria, and they now viewed with great concern the present 
situation there. 

So long as tiiere were some grounds for the hope that Russia would in good faith 
fulfil her engagements with China and carry out her assurances to other Powers in 
regard to the q\iestion of the evacuation of Manchuria, tlie Imperial Government 
maintained an attitude of watchful reserve; but the recent action of Russia in 
demanding from China new conditions in connection with the evacu.ation and in 
consolidating rather than relaxing her hold upon Manchuria compelled them to 
believe that she had abandoned the intention, if she ever seriously entertained it, of 
retiring from that province. (*) 

linrestrained permanent ocoipation of Manchuria by Russia would create a 
condition of things very prejudicial to those interests, the defence of which was the 
object of the conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese alliance. Such occupation would be 

(') [All explanation was made by the Uussian Ambassador on the 11th July, v. Iransdowne to 
Scott, printed in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Gd. 1930), CX, pp. 211-2.] 
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destructive of the principle of equal opportunity. It would also manifestly impair 
the territorial integrity of China. Moreover, it would be a continual menace to the 
independence of Corea, which Japan was bound to maintain at all hazards for the sake 
of her own tranquillity and safety. 

The Imperial Government believed that the policy of forbearance which they had 
hitherto pursued was a Avise one, but they could not but come to the conclusion that 
the time had arrived for a change in that policy. 

In these circumstances, they found it absolutely necessary to ask themselves what 
course they should now take in order to safeguard their imperilled interests. In 
studying this question, the Imperial Government had not failed to keep constantly in 
mind their special relations with the British Government. 

That Bussia had certain legally-acquired and well-established special interests in 
Manchuria was a fact which it would be as unwise to ignore as it was impossible to 
deny. Starting from that point of view, the Imperial Government, for their part, 
were disposed in the first place to offer to Eussia a solution of the present situation 
based on the clear definition of those interests, as well as of Japan’s intei-ests in 
Corea, mutual recognition of the right of the two Powers to take certain defined 
measures for the protection of those interests, when and so long as they were menaced, 
and a mutual engagement to respect the independence and the territorial integrity 
of China and Corea, and to maintain the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations in those two countries. A settlement embodying 
these principles would, it was believed, be entirely fair to all parties. 

It was not necessary at this time to attempt to say what the result of Eussia’s 
rejection of such proposals would be, but the responsibility for whatever consequences 
might ensue would He solely upon her. 

Referring to Article 4 and Article 5 of the Anglo- Japanese Agreement, Viscount 
Hayashi rvas instructed to invite the British Government to a full and frank exchange 
of views concerning the common interests of the two Powers, which had been placed 
in jeopardy by the action of Russia. Viscount Hayashi was to add that the Imperial 
Government would be glad to loiow what steps the British Government proposed to 
take in defence of their threatened interests, and at the same time to express the hope 
entertained by the Imperial Government that the British Government would agree 
with them as to the wisdom of the course of action which the Imperial Government 
propose to take as above indicated. 

I thanked Viscount Hayashi for making me aware of the views of the Japanese 
Government upon a subject in which wc took so gi-eat an interest. I asked him 
whether he had any idea of the steps which they would be likely to take in the event 
of the Russian Government paying no attention to their representations. 

Viscount Hayashi said that he had no information upon this subject. 

I told him that I felt bound to lay his statement before my colleagues, and that 
I would do so as soon as possible, although I might not have an opportunity during 
the next few days, owing to the visit of the French President. 

I said that I thought it most important that we should endeavour to arrive at an 
understfinding with the United States in regard to the action which they would be 
likely to adopt in dealing with these questions. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 288. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir G. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 664. 

(No. 95.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 13, 1903. 

The Japanese Minisler made to me to-day the following statement : — 

“1. All the details of the proposals to be made to Russia have not yet been 
worked out, and they will be necessarily left for future development during the 
negotiation. But, broadly speaking, the Imperial Government intend to ask from 
Russia recognition of Japan’s special interests in Corea, as alluded to in the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and, on their part, they propose to offer their recognition of 
Russia’s special interests in railway enterprises in Manchuria. 

‘‘2. Such reciprocal recognition of the respective special interests logically 
requires mutual recognition of right to adopt appropriate measures to protect those 
Interests. Accordingly the Imperial Government intend to propose reciprocal 
recognition of right of each Power to despatch troops to its sphere of interests in 
order to protect its recognised interests there, when those interests are menaced by 
internal disturbances, but upon the condition that all troops so despatched should 
be immediately withdrawn when their mission is accomplished. 

“3. These, with the remaining items of the proposals as already 
communicated to the British Government, represent the chief points of the 
Imperial Government’s scheme, and, subject to necessary modifications in the 
course of negotiation, the Imperial Government intend to adhere to those points. 

“4. The Imperial Government desire an amicable adjustment of outstanding 
questions between Japan and Russia regarding their special interests respectively 
in Manchuria and Corea, and with that view they intend to alone approach 
Russian Government with certain friendly proposals, as the project does not, in 
their opinion, lend itself to joint or parallel action. As common action thus forms 
no part of the scheme of the Imperial Government, and as its strict secrecy is of 
the utmost importance at this juncture, they can see no advantage in 
communicating with United States’ Government on the subject. 

“However, if the British Government intend to propose, in regard to the 
Manehtuian question, combined action on the part of the interested Powers in 
order to bring a strong pressure on China and Russia, Imperial Government hope 
to be informed so before they approach Russia with the proposals now in question.” 

I told Viscount Hayashi that I would lay the matter before my colleagues 
to-morrow. I asked him whether the stipulation in clause 2, under which each Power 
was required to withdraw its troops from Manchuria and Corea respectively “ when 
their mission is accomplished,” would be held to apply to troops which the Russians 
might find it necessary to employ for the protection of their railway. He said that 
this was not intended, and that the case contemplated was e.g.. that of the despatch of 
a force to quell a Boxer outbreak in Manchuria. He told me that the “ remaining 
items” mentioned in clause 3 were those referred to in the following passage which 
occurs in the Memorandum which he left with me on the 3rd instant : — 

“Mutual engagement to respect independence and territorial integrity of 
China and Corea, and to maintain principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations in those coimtries.” 

With reference to the concluding sentence of clause 4, he told me that it was 
inserted because in the view of the Japanese Government combined action by the 
Powers interested would be incompatible with such a friendly negotiation as was 
contemplated by the Japanese Government. In reply to a question of mine, he 
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observed that the Japanese Government regarded such a friendly negotiation as much 
more hopeful than combined pressure by the Powers. 

I took the opportunity of informing Viscount Hayashi of the substance of the 
communication made to me on the 11th by the Eussian Ambassador. (See my despatch 
to Sir C. Scott, No. 184, of July 11.) 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 239. 

Memorandum communicated to Viscount Hayashi. 

F.O. Japan 572. 

Confidential. July 16, 1903. 

His Majesty’s Government have had under their consideration the Memoranda 
communicated on the 8rd and 13th instant(^) by Viscount Hayashi to the Marquess of 
Lansdowne. 

It has been the constant desire of His Majesty’s Government to co-operate with 
other Powers, and particularly with Japan, in bringing about the prompt evacuation 
of Manchuria. A separate Arrangement between Russia and Japan for this purpose 
might bo held to denote a weakening in the good understanding which has hitherto 
prevailed between Japan and Great Britain, an understanding which found expression 
in the Anglo- Japanese Agreement of 1901 [1902]. Such an Arrangement should, there- 
fore, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Goveniment. be approached with caution on the 
part of the Japanese Government. Hie Majesty’s Government have, however, ncvei- 
conceiiled from themselves that the interests of Japan in Corea are of a special kind, 
and it does not surprise them to find that .she should desire to provide a prompt and 
efficacious means of safeguarding those interests. They further understand that, in 
the opinion of the Japanese Government, this object can be best attained by a direct 
Arrangement between Russia and Japan of the kind indicated in the two Memoranda. 

riis ftlajesty’s Government would, in these circiimstances, certainly not criticise 
in an unfrioiidly spirit an Arrangemout desired by fheir ally, and cmisisteiit with the 
interests and Treaty obligations of Great Britain as well as Japan. 

Tho proposiil is, they understand, to the following effect : — 

1. Russia would recognise the special interests of Japan in Corea. 

2. Japan would in like manner recognise Russia’s special interests in railwa3’’ 

enterprises in Manchuria. 

3. Should those interests bo menaced h.y inteinal dislurhances, Russia and Japan 

would respectively recognise each other’s right to send troops into 
Manchuria and Corea, but upon the condition that all troops so despatched 
would be withdrawn so soon as their mission had been accomplished. 

4. Russia and Japan would mutually undertake to respect the independence and 

territorial integrity of China and Corea, and to maintain the principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations in those 
countries. 

As to 1. His Majesty’s Government would welcome a recognition by Russia of 
the special interests of Japan in Corea. 

They have themselves, in the Anglo- Japanese Agi’eement, already admitted that 
Japan has such interests, and they consider that it would be to their advantage that 
the position of Japan in that country should he strengthened. 

2. They have themselves already recognised, in the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
of 1899, Russia’s sjjecial interest in railway enterprises to the north of tho Gi-eat Wall 
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(1) [F. Nos. 237 and 238 supra.'] 
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of China. Eussia has by the same Agreement acknowledged that this country has 
corresponding interests in other parts of China. So long as Russian action in 
Manchuria is confined to what is legitimateh' required for the protection of her railways, 
His Majesty’s Government see no nason why Japan should object. 

3. Seems to require further explanation. Every nation has the right to send 
troops into the territory of another for an adequate national object, committing thereby 
w^hat may be taken as an act of war, with the full knowdedge of the consequences. 
His ^ilajest-y’s Government assume that what is intended in the present instance 
is that Japan should be content to leave to Eussia the duty of restoring order in 
Manchuria, and would not take umbrage at such a proceeding on the understanding 
that Eu.ssia would not take umbrage at similar proceedings on the part of Japan in 
Corea. 

4. The proposed mutual engagement of Eussia and Japan to respect the 
independence and territorial integrity of China and Corea, and to maintain the 
principle of the open door, involves the reaffirmation by these two Powers of a principle 
to which His IMajesty’s Government have repeatedly given their adhesion, and it is 
satisfactory to them to be assured that the Japanese Government still intends to support 
that policy. 

If the interpretation which His Majesty’s Government liave placed upon the 
proposed Agreement is correct, thej' see no reason for dissuading the Japanese 
Government from entering into it. It is, however, obvious that His Majestj^'s 
Government must reserve to themselves the fullest liberty of reviewing their position 
when the Agreement (the details of which are understood to be, under discussion) has 
been completed. It will then be their duty to consider whetlrer it is necessary for them 
to take any special measures for the protection of British interests, or whether it might 
not rather be desiraldo for them to become parties to the Agreement, provided that 
analogous arrangements could be made in regard to those portions of China in which 
Great Britain is specially concerned. 

They regard it. moreover, of the utmost importance that the negotiation with 
Russia .should not he conducted in a manner which might suggest that the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement liad been in any way impaired, and they will be glad' if the 
Jai)anesc' Government will continue to keep Ilis Majestv’s Government fully informed 
of the progi-ess of their communications with the Russian Government.!’) 

Foreign Office, Jiihj IG, 1903. 

(■) (Sir C. JliicPonald tu J.onI I.ansdowno, Telejirnm No. !>’i of the 20th July (reppivptl tlip 
20th July), slates -Japanese Governiiient had shown him this meinovandum and eoniinunicated 
their " ^'raieful thanks ” and " their high appreeiation of [its] ferins.’’] 


No. 240. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess oj Lausdon-ne. 

Tokyo, July 17, 1903. 

I' .O. Japan 568. D. 5 45 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 56.) Secret. E. 7 30 p.m. 

Jap.inese Jlinister for Foreign Afllairs this morning told me the replies sent to 
your Lordship’s recent queries respecting advisability of communicating to United 
States Government intention of Japanese Government respecting direct arrangement 
with Eussia, and secondly, to request for details of said arrangement. 

Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs begged me to say that Japanese Government 
are earnestly anxious for peace, but they think the best and cnly means of obtaining 
it is by negotiating direct with Russia, and that any delay in doing so will be provoking 
war. 
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He said further that the Japanese Government had arrived at determination to 
address Russian Government after very careful consideration and he earnestly hoped 
that His Majesty’s Government would see no grave objection to this course. 

As stated in my telegram No. 53 I do not think any objection we may make will 
deter them. 

They also wish to act alone in this matter, and, considei'ing that their interests 
are more vital than ours, and that they are prepared to go further. T venture to think 
that they are right. 


No. 241. 

Commiinicaiion from IFar Office, July 29, 1903. 

Note on Russian Position in Manchuria, hy Lieutenant-Colonel Wingate, D.A.Q.M.G. 

for Intelligence, China. 

F.O. China 1619. 

.... It is easy, in my opinion, to say that Russian ascendency !is the chief 
political and future governing power, in the three Eastern provinces, is assured 
— for at least so long as no Power shall drive her out at the point of the bayonet — 
a by no means easy task. 

The Japanese place reliance on the assistance which might be afforded them by 
the Chinese in Manchuria. This I consider a very doubtful factor. The wealthier 
Chinese merchants in Mukden and other important towns would gladly welcome any 
Government so long as it might be powerful, and show a chance of permanency. The 
number of Chinese of all classes who speak and are learning the Russian language 
is quite remarkable: they show great facility in acquiring the language. The 
Russians, on the contrary, make no attempt at acquiring Chinese: indeed, they openly 
express their intention to force the Russian language on all who reside or travel in 
Manchuria. 

Port Arthur is fast becoming a Par Eastern “ Kronstadt.” Some 60,000 Chinese 
labourers are at work on the new town, harbour, dockyard, fortifications, and military 
roads and buildings. The place will soon bo an enormous foi’tress without a weak spot 
in it. It is intended ne.xt year to turn all business pensons out of the old town, which 
will bo burned, and the ground, after being allowed to lie fallow for awhile, will he 
utilised for military and naval jiurposes. The merchants and others will cither have to 
go to the new town now in course of construction or remove to Dalny [Details.] 

My visit to Manchuria has confirmed me in the belief — 

1. That the Russians have obtained a stronger hold over the country than is 

generallj' supposed. 

2. That they are perfectly in earnest in their iiitention to gradually obtain the 

mastery over the country until it shall have, by force of circumstances, 
become a Russian province. 

3. That nothing will cause them to withdraw in any way except force. 

4. That they are very anxious to avoid a conflict, but that they will accept a 

challenge sooner than give way. 

5. That the results of a conflict with Japan alone might be disastrous to Japan, 

while, even were she to get the best of the war, Russia would not suffer 
greatly. 

6. Russia well not be content to remain on the left bank of the Liao River, which 

is, in any case, a bad and unnatural boundary [Distribution of 

troops.] 
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No. 242. 

The Marquess of Lansdoione to Sir G, Scott. 

F.O. EuBsia 1658. 

(No. 213.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 29, 1908. 

The Russian Ambassador told me to-day that M. Delcasse had repeated to the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris the substance of a conversation which had taken place 
between himself and Mr. Chamberlain daring M. Delcasse’s visit to London. 

M. Delcasse had been struck by a remark which he understood Mr. Chamberlain 
to have made, to the effect that this country was not opposed to the idea of arriving 
at an understanding with the Russian Government, but that such an understanding 
was rendered difficult owing to the manner in which Russia was opposing us ‘‘in the 
Yang-tsze Valley." ' 

Prince Onrousoff had reported this conversation to Count Lamsdorff, who was 
puzzled by Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to Russian opposition in the Yang-tsze Valley. 
Count Lamsdorff did not know what was referred to. The Russian' Government had 
no desire to oppose- us in the Yang-tsze Valley, and they were by no means averse 
from the idea of coming to an understanding with us if such an understanding could 
be arrived at. 

I replied that I doubted whether Mr. Chamberlain could have referred to our 
difficulties with Russia as being peculiar to the Yang-tsze Valley. My impression, at 
any rate, was that, by the Auglo-Russian Agreement of 1899, we had already arrived 
at a partial understanding with regard to that part of China. On the other hand, 
there were certainly other points at which we had, unfortunately, failed to come to 
an understanding. 

I referred particularly to Manchuria and to the position of the two Powers in 
Newchwang. I said that I had myself always been in favour of an amicable 
arrangement with Russia, and I had more than once suggested, but without success, 
the possibility of making one. 

His Majesty’s Govarnmont would, I felt sure, not repel any overture which might 
be made to us, but in such a case it would be necessary for Russia to show us more 
confidence than she had hitherto vouchsafed, and to let us know, particularly in 
reference to Manchuria, what terms she w'as endeavouring to obtain from the Chinese 
Government. At present we wore to a gi’eat extent in the dark, and obliged to rely 
upon reports of Chinese origin, which were no doubt not always of a trustworthy 
character. If Russia would put us in full possession of her ideas, and if she would 
bear in mind that for any concessions w'hich she obtained from ns wo should expect 
corresponding concessions from her, I believe that wo might put an end to the 
unfortunate rivalry which had so long prevailed between ns in China and in other 
parts of Asia. We had. I said, always recognised that Russia had special interests 
in that part of China which adjoined her possessions, and we should be ready to consider 
in the most friendly R])irit an arrangement based, on the one hand, upon the recognition 
of those interests hy this country, and, on the other, upon the recognition by Russia 
of the analagous interests of Great Rritain in other parts of the Chinese Empire. 

I am, &c. 

TjANSDOWNE. 


[Ri'priidiipod 83 an p.xtnict with .sonu- otnisBions, Acenimfg and Pavers, 1004 (Oil, 19,%), CX. 
pp. iU-v.] 
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No. 243. 

The Marquoaa of Liinsdoii'iic la Sir C. Scott. 

P.O. Eussia 1658. 

(No. 226.) 

Foreign Office, August 12, lf)03. 

’ The Eussiaii Anibassador referred to-day to my conversation with him, reported 
in my despatch No. 194 of Llie IStli ultimo, and said that sinco it liad taken place he 
had heard from Count Laiiisdorff, Avho had again assured him that the evacuation of 
Manchuria was to take place at an early date, although that date could not exactly 
be fixed. 

Count Benckondorlf again spoke of the possi])ility of a general understandiiig 
between the two Governments, and I re{)eated that we should bo glad to aio'ivc at one 
but that it must, of course, include the Manchurian question. We could, however, 
of course not come to terms unless we were fully informed as to the intentions of the 
Russian Government. 

Count Benckendorff again asked me whether, if we were satisfied upon this point, 
we should be likely to assist in bringing about an ai’rangoment between the Russian 
and Chinese Governments. I said that wo should certainly make no secret of our 
concurrence if we were thoroughly satisfied. Meanwhile, however, I was afraid that 
our attitude must remain observant and critical. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

[Reproduced in Accounts and I’ujHirs, 1904 (C'd. lOOU), GX, pp. ;316-6.] 


No. 244. 

Sir G. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Eussia 1661. St. Petershurgh, D. August 27, 1903. 

(No. 258.) Secret. E. August 31, 1903. 

Russian Viceroy. 

I saw Count Lamsdorff yesterdsiy. His conferences with the Emperor seem to 
have quite satisfied him [that] Emperor’s real intention is not to curtail Foreign 
Minister’s responsibility for foreign policy in Far East, but to simplify matters by 
creating one agent for carryijig it out there, oliiuinating ijitervention of other 
departments. Emperor’s words, according to Count Lamsdorff. were much to this 
effect: “The supreme authority rests with me, and in regard to foreign policy you 
and I are inseparable.” 

I trust Count Lamsdorff is justified in feeling this confidence. I cannot help 
having misgivings. 

NOTE . — On the 13th .August, 1003, Vice-Admiral AlexcicH was appointed by the Czar 
Viceroy of the Far J'’jastern Provinces.] 


No. 245. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Japan 566. 

(No. 130.) Very Confidential. Tokyo, D. September 4, 1908. 

My Lord, E. November 3, 1903. 

I have this morning seen Baron Konuira, and his Excellency has confirmed the 
information received jmsterday with regard to Count Lamsdorff’s suggesstion that the 
negotiations respecting an understanding between Russia and Japan concerning 
Manchuria and Corea should take place at Tokyo and not at St. Petershurgh. 

[15214] P 3 
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The Japanese Government at once telegraphed and asked whether the transfer of 
negotiatioiiH implied an acceptance of the bases, which the Japanese Government had 
proposed, and Count Laiusdortl replied that this was not necessarily the case : instruc- 
tions had therefore been sent to Mr. luirino to state that the Japanese Government 
could not consider the question of transfer until the bases of the negotiations had been 
accepted and agreed to by both Governments. 

In the course of conversation with me, Baron Konuira pointed out that it would 
be uselss to negotiate unless the bases were agreed upon, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment were now pressing the Eussian Government on this point : but he evas bound to 
confess that absolutely no progress had been made. He added that, suj)posing the 
Russian Government ultimately accepted the proposed bases, he personally did not sec 
how the Japanese Government could refuse the Eussian proposal to hold the negotia- 
tions ill Tokyo. He was well aware of the gi'avity of the question of transfer, which 
doubtless meant that the Russians would trj' to place the negotiations into the hands 
of Admiral Alexieff, still the Jajianese Government w'cre so anxious for peace that they 
were determined to meet (he Russians in every possible way. But it was essential that 
a basis of negotiation should be agreed ujion before any progress could be made. 

I have. &c. 

CLAUDE M. Macdonald. 


No. 246. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Japan 566. 

(No. 131.) Secret. Tokyo, D. September 4, 1908. 

My Lord, E. November 3, 1908. 

At the interview I have mentioned in my immediately preceding despatch. Baron 
KomiUT. volunteered the information that he personally did not think that the Russians 
meant to negotiate, and the question of transfer of negotiations to Tokyo had only 
been made to gain time. Beyond agreeing with him in general terms, I did not discuss 
tlie point, though I think it not impossible that this is what the Eussian Government 
are aiming at. 

In all my conversations with the Foreign Minister I have been most careful to 
abstain from any suggestion that might, in the least degree, have the appearance of 
encouraging precipitate or hasty action. 

For this reason, though I personally think that firmness in dealing with the 
Eussian Government would probably be more conducive to a peaceful settlement than 
a policy of over-much conciliation, I have carefully abstained from saying so. 

As I have stated in a previous despatch. IMarquis Ito is strongly in favour of an 
arrangement with Russia at almost any price, and I have been informed that he has 
stated that the present peiplexities of the .Japanese Governmemt. and the action of 
Russia in Manchuria and on the frontier's of Corea is the direct outcome of the .4nglo- 
.Tapanese alliance. 

This. I need hardly say, is not the opinion of the Government or of the nation at 
large. The former made the alliance because they foresaw that Russia would behave 
much as .she has done, and that, alliance or no alliance, her advance towards Corea 
would continue and menace the peace of the Far East. 

The Japanese Government trusted to the alliance to help in keeping the peace; 
.should they he disappointed in this hope, they doubtless thought that it would be 
useful to have a powerful friend upon whom they might rely in time of trouble to 
exercise a very benevolent neutrality. 

I have, &c. 

CLAUDE M. MaoDONALD. 
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No. 247. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdownc. 

F.O. Japan 566. Tokyo, D. Scjilcmhcr 15, 1903. 

(No. 132.) Extract. R. Noremhcr 8. 1903. 

.... At an interview I had j’esterdaj’^ with Baron Komnra we discnpsed tlio 
Russian proposals, which, he thought, were not so drastic as ones which had previously 
been put forward by the Russian Government and their Agents in Peking. He 
considered, how'ever, that the first proposal, which stated that China should “give 
assurance that the three Manchurian provinces should never be ceded to any foreign 
Power, and that no piece of land in those provinces, whether large or small, should 
be leased, or pledged, or disposed of in any manner whatever,” was altogether 
contrary to the princijilc of the open door and of equal opportunitj', and would be an 
impairment of the territorial integrity of China 


No. 248. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdownc. 

F.O. Japan 567. 

(No. 145.) Tokyo, D. October 1, 1903. 

My Lord, R. November 3, 1903. 

In a despatch dated the 5th August, addressed to your Lordship by His Majesty’s 
Representative at St. Petersburgli, his Excellencj'^ concurs in an opinion put forward 
by Baron d’Aerenthal to the effect that “the Russian Government would be glad to 
see its way to arrive at a peaceful arrangement with Japan, if that country seriously 
desired it, and made practical proposals.” 

As your Lordship is aware, the Government of Japan, so lung ago as tlic first 
w'eek in July, determined to put an end to a situation which was becoming dangerous 
by “making alone to Russia certain friendly proposals for an amicable adjustment of 
the questions between Japan and Russia, concerning tJieir respective .sja’cial interests 
in Corea and Manchuria.” 

Before arriving at this decision, the Emiwror called in Council, besides the Cabinet 
Ministers and high Ministers of State and those of his personal household, the members 
of the “Genro.” or elder statesmen, such as Marquis Ito, Count Inouye, Coimt ^'ama- 
gata, and other veteran statesmen who may bo termed the makers of new Japan, 
showing that the resolution to address Russia direct, and to make to her practical 
proposals with a view to coming to an arrangement for tlie preservation of peace, was 
evidently the earnest wisli, not only of the Emperor and his Government, but of the 
representatives of all who have a stake in this country. 

By the end of the month, this proiwsal had taken form, and in the early days 
of August had been presented to Count Lamsdorff by Mr. Kurino, Japanese 
Representative in St. Petersburgli, who on the 13th August reported that Count 
Lamsdorff had stated that the Emperor had no objection to an exchange of views 
between the two Governments, and that ho. Count Lamsdoidf, was in favour of an 
understanding. Count Lamsdorff also had read the proposal made by the Japanese 
Government, and had not expressed disapiiroval. 

On the 26th August Sir Charles Scott telegi-aphed to your Lordship and stated 
that Mr. Kurino had seen Count Lamsdorff, who said that the Japanese pnqiosals were 
under consideration, and that the Japanese Representative judged from Count 
Lamsdorff's tone that Russia would be prepared to negotiate. The Japanese Govern- 
ment continued to press for an answer to their proposal, and were particularly anxious 
to ascertain whether the Russian Government would accept the said proposal as a basis 
of negotiation. 

[15214] P 4 
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Oil the 9tli of fcjeptember Sir Ernest Satow reported that he had been informed by 
Prince Ciiiiij' that the Russian Minister liad made fresh proposals respecting the 
ovacuation of Manchuria ; some of these proposals were so objectionable as to call 
forth protests from Sir Ernest Satow and Mr. Ucliida, the Japanese Representative 
at Peking. 

On the 15th of September the Russian Government informed the Japanese Govern- 
ment that they would like to present eoiinter-proixisals, and suggested that a basis for 
negotiation might be arrived at, formed on the Japanese proposals and these counter- 
proposals. 

No mention was made of the objectionable demands made in Peking by the 
Russian Representative on the 9th. 

Notwithstanding this, the Japanese Government have accepted the suggestion, 
and are now patieutlj- awaiting the Russian counter-proposals; they have also 
expressed their willingness to transfer the negotiations to Tokyo, which will mean 
that, should the negotiations ever take place, they will take place between the 
Japanese Government and Admiral Alexeieff, the newly-appointed Viceroy at 
Port Arthur. 

During this time, as your Lordship is aware, the Russians hove not been inactive 
in the valley of the Yalu, the Corean frontier, and in Seoul. It will thus be seen 
that while the Japanese Government have been patiently endeavouring to arrive at a 
peaceful arrangement with Russia, the Russian Government cannot bo said, oven by 
their most friendly critics, to have been similarly engaged. 

In a despatch dated St. I’etersburgh the 22nd June, Sir Charles Scott enclosed 
the translation of a newspaper extract from the “ St. Petersburgh Zeituug,” which 
contains a “ candid statement of the apparent inconsistencies of Russian policy in the 
Far East, due to a diversity of interests in the Government,” with the result, as his 
Excellency states, that the Russian Government ‘ ‘ incurs with an apparent show of 
reason the imputation of intentional bad faith.” This diversity of interests is well 
known to the Japanese Government, and they never fail whenever possible to make 
allowances for the same. In the course of conversation yesterday Baron Komura 
referred to a leading article in one of the important newspapers which pointed out the 
very apparent inconsistency between Russia’s being willing to negotiate with Japan at 
St. Petersburgh while she was pressing demands at Peking which were contrary to the 
basis of negotiation which Japan had proposed at the former place. In explanation 
of this inconsistency the Foreign Minister stated to me that he was quite sure that 
M. Lessar had been pressing these demands some weeks before the 9th of September, 
on which day they first bociimo public; consequoutly they were anterior to the 
St. Petersburgh pourparlers. I am unaware whetlier Baron Komura really believed 
this, but it at any rate showed a desire on his part to ‘‘ make the best of things.” 

Again, as reported in my telegram of the Ist of May last, Baron Komura put down 
to ‘‘serious diversity of opinion in the counsels of Russia” the facts that the Russian 
Charge d’ Affaires presented certain demands at Peking, that Count Lamsdorff 
solemnly denied that any demands had been made, that the Russian Ambassador at 
Washington said that the demands had been made, but that they were directed against 
Ilis Majesty’s Government, and, lastly, that Admiral Alexeieff had published an official 
notification that the Province of Shinking, having been completely evacuated, was free 
to foreigners. This province, like the others in Manchuria is still in Russian 
occupation. 

I have dwelt upon this diversity of interest because it is a very serious stumbling- 
block in the earnest endeavour the Japanese Government are making to arrive at a 
peaceful arrangement with Russia. 

In conclusion, I would beg to state as my firm conviction that it is the sincere 
and earnest wish of the Japanese Government and people that peace should be 
maintained, but the latter can only judge from plain facts and cannot make 
allowances for diversity of interests in the same manner and to the same extent as 
the former can. 
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In mj' hiitnble opinion, it wonld therefore be well if the Enssian Government 
were to encleavonr to unite their interests and treat Japan more seriously, otherwise 
the temper of the people may prove too much for the undonbted i^acific intentions of 
their rulers. 

I hS'VG &c 

CLAUDE M. Macdonald. 


No. 249. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Tokyo, October 22, 1903. 

P.O. Japan 568. D. 8-5 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 107.) Secret. R. October 23, 7-30 a.m. 

MY telegram No. 99. 

Negotiations between the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Russian 
Minister still uontinue. 

For Article IV of Russian counter-proposals Minister for Foreign Affairs suggests 
the following : — 

“Recognition of right of Japan to send troops to Corea for the purpose 

mentioned in Article II or for piurpose of suppressing insurrection or disorder 

calculated to create international complications.” 

Minister for Foreign Affairs hopes to carry hie point. 

For Article VI Baron Komura proposes “ mutual engagement to establish a neutral 
zone on the Corea-Manchurian frontier extending 10 Idiom, on each side into 
which, etc ” 

Russian Minister accepts subject, to approval of his Government. 

Baron Komura proposes that Article VII of Russian proposals bo struck out and 
following three Articles substituted : Article VII. Engagement on the part of Russia to 
respect China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity in Manchuria, and not to interfere 
with Japan’s commercial freedom in Manchuria. 

Article VIII. Recognition by Japan of Russia’s special interests in Manchuria 
and of right of Russia to take such jneasures as may be necessary for the protection of 
those interests so long as those measures do not infringe stipulations of preceding 
Article. 

Article IX. Mutual engagement not to impede connection of the Corean railway 
and the East China railway when those “shall have been eventually extended to the 
Yalu.” 

Russian Minister has so far refused to entertain the suppression of Article VII of 
Russian proposals or substitution of the Japanese Articles VII and VIII. He agrees to 
IX subject to his Government’s approval. 

Baron Komura says that Japanese Government would be very .grateful for 
confidential expression of opinion by H.M. Government on the Russian counter-proposals 
and Japanese amendments to same, as above stated. 


No. 250. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Movson. 

F.O. France 3()17. 

(No. 541.) Most Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 26, 1903. 

At the close of my conversation with the French Ambassador to-day I asked him 
whether it was true that Count Lamsdorff was expected at Paris. 
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2. M. Gambon said that he believed Count Lamsdorh: was exjjected, but that he was 
without precise information as to the date of the visit. 

3. I said, explaining that 1 was expressing merely my personal sentiments in the 
most unofficial manner possible, that I could not help hoping that Count Lainsdorff’s 
discussions with M. Delcusse might indirectly have an effect upon the attitude of the 
Russian Government towards that of this country. The exchange of ideas which had 
recently taken place between the French and British Governments had been, I rejoiced 
to think, characterised by the utmost frankness on both sides. It seemed to me most 
unfortunate that we had hitherto entire!}' failed in establishing the same kind of 
diplomatic relations with the Russian Government. I did not think the fault lay on our 
side, for I had more than once made proposals in that direction, but without success. 
On the other hand, it certainly seemed to me that the Russian Government had been 
far from open in their dealings with us. Their conduct placed us in a very embarrassing 
position. We had more than once received from them specific pledges; for example, 
with reference to the evacuation of Manchuria, which we had loyally accepted and upon 
which w'e had relied when we were questioned in Parliament. 

4. Those pledges remained unfulfilled, and I w'as afraid that a feeling of 
impatience and mistruet had obtained possession of the public mind in this country. 
We were no doubt told that the obstruetiveness of the Chinese was to blame. There 
might be some truth in this, but it was impossible to test the truth of the assertion 
unless the Russian Government would really tell us what they wanted. As it was we 
had to trust to ver.sions of their demands obtained from various sources some of which 
were probably untrustworthy. The result was that w’hen we were appealed to for 
advice, we had to giye it upon a statement of the facts which was one-sided and w'hich 
we could not test. I was not sure whether Count Lamsdorff fully realised these 
considerations. 

5. M. Canibon listened with evident sympathy to what I had said. He observed 
that we probably did not know the extreme difficulty of Count Lamsdorff's position, 
which had been considerably impaired by the creation of the new Far Eaetern 
Vicoroyalty. Not only did General Alexeieff’s appointment encroach upon his functions 
as Minister "for Foreign Affairs, but besides this the Emperor had gone the length of 
appointing M. Bezobrazoff, who enjoyed His Imperial Majesty’s special confidence, to 
be a kind of special Foreign Minister to the new' Viceroy with direct access to His 
Imperial Majesty. 

6. Some of the difficulties were therefore, M. Cambon thought, inherent in the 
situation. He agreed with me nevertheless in principle, and he would repeat, quite 
informally, to M. Delcasse the substance of what I had said. 

I have, Ac. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 261. 

The Marquess of Lansdoicne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

P.O. Japan 568. Foreign Office, October 26. 1903. 

Tel. f.\o. 53.) H. 6d5 p-m. 

Your telegram, Secret, of 22nd October, No, 107. 

Our views on the Russian counter-proposals and Japanese amendments are as 
follows : — 

Arts. I, II and III of the counter-proposals seem to us unobjectionable. They 
reaffirm but go somewhat further than provisions to be found in existing Treaties 
between Japan and Russia. 

Article IV. We concur in amended version proposed by M.F.A. 

It would probably be desirable to retain stipulation that Russia should be informed 
and troops recalled when mission accomplished. 
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Article V seems unobjectionable if Japan is satisfied that it does not preclude her 
from taking part in improvement of roads, railways and teleyraplis. It may, however, 
be more prudent not to raise the point. 

Article VI. Japanese amendment seeme reasonable. Eussiaii clause neutralises an 
unnecessarily large area. 

Article VII. Eussiau clause involves abandonment by Japan I'f rights already 
secured to her by Treaty and formally recorded in the Anglo-Japanese Agreement : on 
the other hand, it seems to us superfluous, in view of pledge already given by Eussia, 
to require her to reaffirm her intention to respect integrity of China and commercial 
freedom of Japan in Manchuria. We suggest as best mode of dealing with this point 
that Japanese Article VII should be omitted and that after the words “ those interests ” 
in Japanese Article VIII, which would become Article VIT, the following should be 
substituted ; Begins : — 

“ So long as such measures do not infringe her existing engagements to respect 
the independence and territorial integrity’ of the Chinese Empire and the Treaty 
rights of other Powers in regard to freedom of commercial intercourse.” 

We see no objection to new Japanese Article IX. You are authorised to make a 
communication in this sense to the Japanese M.F.A. 


No. 202 . 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Tokyo, October '27, 1903. 

P.O. Japan .568. D. 9 55 p.m. 

2'el. CNo. 108. j Secret. E. 10-20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 58. 

Eussian Minister has agreed, ad referendum, to Article IV as altered by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs (see my telegram No. 107). With regard to your Lordship’s 
suggested alteration of Japanese Article YIII, Minister for Foreign Affairs thinks that 
Eussian Government would not agree, because Eussian Minister has several times stated 
during negotiations that his Government w’onld ne^'er enter into any engagement with 
any Power or with all the Powers to maintain integi-ity of China, or to respect Treaty 
rights or commercal interests of such Powers in China. She would make a declaration 
to the above effect, but would enter into no engagement. 

Baron Komura, on the other hand, has informed Eussian Minister that the 
Japanese Government would never consent to Article VII of Eussian coiinter-in-oposals. 
From the above there does not seem much hope of favourable issue of negotiations. 


No. 253. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir G. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 568. Foreign Office, October 28, 1903. 

7'el. (No. 54.) Secret. D. 4-20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 108 of 27th October. Eusso-Japancsc negotiations. 
Communicate following suggestion to Japanese Government for their considera- 
tion : — 

1 . Omission of Eussian Article VII. 

2. Following modification of Japanese Article VIII in place of that suggested 

in my telegram No. 53 of 26th October : “So long as such measures do 
not interfere with Japan’s Treaty Eights or Commercial freedom in 
Manchuria,” 
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No. 254. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. Japan 567. 

(No. 164.) Secret. Extract. Tokyo, D. October 29, 1903. 

My Lord, E. December 1, 1903. 

(‘) .... As a result of my queries, I elicited from him(°) the following information, 
which he asked me — for the time being at any rate — to keep absolutely secret : — 

The Japanese Government do not think there will be any war because they think 
the Russians are not prepared and will not fight ; they think that the Russian Govern- 
ment will ultimately give a pledge to respect China’s sovereignty and territorial 
integrity in Manchuria which will, at any rate, prevent the annexation of that province, 
though it will not loosen the hold that Russia now has there. (Baron Komura 
admitted that he thought Russia would fight sooner than bo turned out of Manchuria.) 
He thought the Russians would continue to consolidate their position in Manchuria. 
This the Japanese could not prevent, but the negotiations, if brought to a successful 
conclusion (and of this Baron Komura seemed to entertain very little doubt), would 
permit the Japanese to consolidate their position in Corea, which they would skain 
every nerve to do. 

I cannot, of course, say whether the Russians will withdraw in so marked a degree 
from the position they have taken up, as set forth in their own counter-proposals, but 
if they do a collision will have been postix)ucd, at any rate for some time to come. 

I have, &c. 

CLAUDE M. MacDonald. 


l‘)|D. ■tailed aniondiiu'uts to Article 8.] 

(-liiiaron Komura, Japanese Koreign Minister.] 


No. 255. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. Japan 668. Tokyo, D. November 2, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 118.) Secret. E. November 2, 1903, 7‘30 p.m. 

Following amendments to the Russian counter-proposals have been ofiBcially 
handed to Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs : — 

Article I. Dfutual Engagement to respect the independence and territorial 
integrity of Corean and Chinese Empires. 

Articles II, III, IV. and VJ, remain as proposed by Minister; see my 
telegi-ams Nos. ‘,19 and 107 of 7th and 22nd October. 

Article V. Engagement on the part of Japan not to undertake on the coast 
of Corea any military works capable of menacing the freedom of navigation in 
the Straits of Corea. 

Article VII. Russian counter-proposal altered to the following: '‘Recogni- 
tion by Japan that Manchuria is outside her sphere of special interest, and 
recognition by Russia that Corea is outside her sphere of special interest.” 

Article VIII. Recognition by Japan of Russia’s special interests in 
Manchuria, and of right of Russia to take such measures as may be necessary 
for the protection of those interests. 
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Article IX. Engagement on the part of Japan not to interfere with the 
commercial and residential rights and immunities belonging to Eussia in virtue 
of her treaty engagements with Corea, and engagement on the part of Eussia 
not to interfere with the commercial and residential rights and immunities 
belonging to Japan in virtue of her treaty engagements with China. 

Articles I and IX are the most important, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
expects most opposition in connection with them. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me that above articles, were of course, 
subject to discussion and alteration. 

The old Article IX regarding railways becomes Article 10. 

Suggestion in your telegram No. 53 (of 26th October) respecting Article V (has 
been) adopted. 


No. 256. 

The Marquess o/ Lnnsdowne to Sir C. MacDmiald. 

F.O. Japan 568. Foreign Office, November 2, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 56.) D. 6‘5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 112 of November 1st. Eusso- Japanese negotiations. 

The suggestion in my telegram No. 54 of October 28 [th] was prompted by the 
consideration that Eussia was already so distinctly pledged to the maintenance of the 
status quo in Manchuria that it seemed doubtful whether the Japanese Government 
would be well advised to insist on a further assurance to the same effect, particularly 
if this point alone stands in the way of a satisfactory settlement. 


No. 257. 

The Marquess of Lunsdou-»e to Sir E. Movson. 

F.O. France 3617. 

(No. 554.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 4, 1903. 

The French Ambassador, who has just rctiinied from Faris, told me this luoi-iiiug 
that he had reported to M. Delcasse the substance of the conversation recorded in my 
despatch No. 544, Secret, of the 28th ultimo explaining that the observations which 
I had made were personal and of a wholly unofi&cial character. 

Count Larasdorff, on his arrival at Paris, had spoken to M. Delcasse as to 
the situation in the Far East, and had said that the Eussian demands upon .Japan 
were of a very moderate character, but that he was extremely anxious with regard 
to the attitude of the Japsinese Government and particularly as to the manner in 
which their policy might he affected by the hope of English support. This 
obsei-vation had given M. Delcasse the opportunity of observing that he had good 
reason to know that the British Govennnent was fai- from desiring to follow' a 
px-ovocative policy, hut that our gi’cat difficulty was that both as regards China and 
Japan w'c had been left persistently in the dark as to the policy and intentions of 
Eussia. M. Delcasse had suggested that a little more frankness w'as desirable and 
would be calculated to smooth difficulties. Count Lamsdorff had recognised the 
fairness of this contention, and had said that ho would give Count Benckendorff 
instructions the effect of which would, he hoped, be to deprive us of cause for such 
comidaints in the future. 
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M. Cambon added that M. Deleass6 had gone out of his way to express tlio 
opinion that the position taken up by the Japanese Government was reasonable. He 
understood that they insisted that the stains quo should be maintained in Corea, whilst 
they. were prepared to recognise the special interest of Eussia in Manchuria. 

Count Lamsdorff had replied that he did not differ. 

I gathered from M. Cambon that the impression produced by Count Lamsdorff’s 
visit was that he was still able to exercise a useful influence over the Emperor’s 
councils. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 258. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Spring-Rice. 

E.O. Eussia 1658. 

IxNo. 307.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 7, 1903. 

The Eussian Ambassador, whom I had not seen since the 12th August, called 
on mo this morning. 

He told me that during his absence from this country he had had conversations 
with Count Lamsdorff as to Anglo-Eussian relations at St. Petersburgh, earlier in 
the autumn, and again within the last few days at Paris. On the first occasion he 
had found Count Lamsdorff well disposed towards this country, and on the second 
his language was of an even more friendly character. Count Lamsdorff had instructed 
his Excellency to express his appreciation of our considerate and straightforward 
policy, particularly in so far as Macedonian affairs were concerned, and he admitted 
that although we had maintained our right to be critical our criticism had been 
neither unfair nor unfriendly. Count Lamsdorff felt strongly that it was of importance 
that an endeavour should be made to remove all sources of misunderstanding between 
the two Governments, and that there should be “ a change for the better ” in our 
relations. Count Benckendorff was therefore instructed to discuss frankly with me 
the various questions outstanding between Great Britain and Eussia, with the object 
of arriving at an agreement as to the manner in which they should be dealt with. In 
the meantime, the Eussian Government would be careful to avoid any action bearing 
the appearance of hostility to this country. Count Benckendorff had been told that 
he was to go back to St. Petersburgh early in the new year for the purpose of 
reporting the result of his discussions with His Majesty’s Government. 

I expressed the pleasure whicli it gave me to learn Count Ijamsdorfl'’s views, and 
my readiness to contril)ute, so far as I was able, to such an understanding as has been 
suggested. 

I was the more pleased at the prospect which was thus opened for us, because 
I had been seriously concerned at the position into which the two Powers w'ere 
apparently drifting. I should be wanting in frankness if I did not toll his Excellency 
that the attitude of the Eussian Government in regard to the question of our relations 
with Afghanistan had created a moat unpleasant impression in our minds. 

I pointed out to his Excellency that the Eussian demand, which liad originally 
been merely that Afghan and Eussian ofhcials should be allowed to communicate w'ith 
one another in regard to purely local questions of a non-political character, had 
undergone a remarkable development, the latest Eussian demand being apparently 
for a right of direct intercourse with Afghanistan upon questions of all kinds, whether 
political or not, and for the right to send Eussian Agents into Afghanistan. 



Count BenckeiidorfE here interrupted me by observing that the demand to send 
Agents into Afghanistan had been dropped, and that the proposal, thus limited, might 
form the subject of diseussion lietween the two Governments. I said that I was glad to 
hear that the proposal to send Agents had been given up, but I reminded his Excellency 
that the last communication (that dated 6th October) which wa had received from the 
Russian Government had closed the discussion in almost peremptory terms, so much so 
that I should have considered it inconsistent with my duty to reopen it. The action of 
the Russian Government, in refusing to allow a Russian officer to meet the British 
officer deputed to re-erect the boundary pillars on the Afghan froniiei-, seemed to me 
entirely inconsistent with the alleged desire to maintain amicable relations with this 
country. The pillars had originally been set up by British and Russian officers acting 
together, and it was surely natural that their restoration should be efl'ected in a similar 
manner, I could not understand how the Russian Government should have declined a 
friendly overture made in the circumstances which I had described. 

Count BenckeiidorfE replied that the case was not one in which a new boundary 
was to be demarcated. All that was neeessaiy was that certain jiosts which had fallen 
down should be set up again, and for this purpose it had not seemed necessary to 
resort to combined action. 

I said that I was unconvinced by this argument, and that the incident would 
certainly produce a veiy bad effect on iiublic opinion in this country. Count 
Benckendorff made no real attempt to defend the Russian note, and said something to 
the efEeet that Count LamsdorfE was away at the time when it was WTitten, and that 
some official of the Russian Foreign Office was the author of it. 

The conversation then turned to the Far East. 

I again told hie Excellency that we were constantly placed in an embarrassing 
position owing to the ignorance in which we were kept as to the actual demands put 
forward by Russia in her negotiations with Japan and China. Count Benckendorff 
expressed the opinion that no serious difficulty was to be anticipated in coming to 
terms with the Japanese Government, but they must not fortify the south sea- board 
of Corea. As to China, he was without information as to the causes which led to 
the reoccupation of klukden. I said that ho must not be surprised if uncharitable 
comments were made upon the conduct of Russia in this matter. She had announced 
that the whole province was to he evacuated by tlie 8th April, and now, six months 
later, we found her troops going back to the city of Arnk'dcn, from which they had 
been withdrawn not long ago. 

Count Benckendorff dwelt upon the peculiar situation which had been created by 
the establishment of the new Ear Eastern Yicc-Royal'y. The result li-.ul lieen that 
the foreign policy of Rmssia at this point was no longer one anfl undivided. lie 
evidently wished me to understand that many things happened foi’ which Count 
Larasdorff could not be held responsible. 

I said that I thought his statement disclosed a grave and most alariniiig condition 
of things. How was it possible for us to come to satisfactory understandings with a 
Foreign Office within which two separate, and, perhaps, conflieting infliienccs were 
at work? Count Benckendorff agreed with me that the arrangemeni was most 
inconvenient, but said significantly that he thought this idiase was passing off. 

Coming back to Macedonia, Count Benckendorff said that Count Lainsdoi-ff was 
anxious to have it understood that the policy of the Russian Government did not differ 
in principle fi’om ours. They had preferred to retain Ililini Pasha with European 
assessors rather than appoint a Christian Governor, because Ihey thought Ihe former 
course the most promising under present conditions. Tt was a rpiestion of opportunity, 
and Count Lamsdorff admitted that a still further development of the seheme might 
eventually be. inevitable. 

I took the opportunity of mentioning to Count Benckendorff that, owing to the 
outrageous conduct of thie Thibetans, who had broken off negotiations with our 
Representative, seized British subjects, and carried off the transport animals of a 
friendly State, it had been decided to send our Commission, with a suitable escort, 
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further into Thibetan territory, but that this step must not be taken as indicating any 
intention of annexing or even of permanently occupying Thibetan territory, 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 259. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3617. 

(No. 627.) 

Sir,' Foreign Office, December 11, 1908. 

I asked the French Ambassador to-day whether he had any information as to 
the alleged arrival of a Eussian squadron at Chemulpo. 

His Excellency replied in the negative. 

I told him that we too had no confirmation of the rumour. It was, however, 
one which had caused serious apprehension in our minds. H.E. was no doubt aware 
that, under our Agreement with Japan, our intervention could only be demanded 
in case that Power were assailed by two others. On the otlier hand, public opinion 
here might render it extreme^ difficult for us to remain inactive if Russia were to 
find some pretext for attacking Japan and were to endeavour to crush her out of 
existence. 

It seemed to me in these circumstances that it was the duty of our two Govern- 
ments, which were, I rejoiced to think, at this moment in such friendly relations, to 
do all in their power to keep the peace. 

His Excellency said he entirely agreed with me and that we ought, both of ns, 
to “pour as much cold water as possible” on the embers. He expressed his 
conviction that Russia did not really desire to bring on a quarrel with Japan. The 
matter had been fully discussed during Count Lamsdorff’s visit to Paris. The Japanese 
Minister had then sought an interview with M. Delcasse, and had assured him that 
all that Japan wanted was firstly, the maintenance of the status quo in Coi'ea, and. 
secondly, the recognition of her Treaty rights in Manchuria. Count Lamsdorff had 
told M. Delcasse that these demands seemed to him pe]'feptly reasonable, and that 
he saw no reason why an ai'rangement should not be come to on that basis. 

His Excellency said he would repeat what I had said in confidence to M. Delcasse. 
and we agreed that it was desirable for the British and French Governments to watch 
the course of events in the Far East with attention, and should occasion arise, to do 
our best to exercise a moderating influence uijon the disputants. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 260. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of hansdovme. 

Tokyo, December 14, 1903. 

F.O. Japan 568. D. 7'45 p.m. 

Tcl. (No. 126.) E. December 15, 8 a.m. 

Following are Russian counter-proposals to Japanese amendments, they were 
handed to M.F.A. on Decemlier 12th. (I have changed order in order to preserve 
secrecy of cypher) : — 

No. 2. Recognition by Russia of Japan’s preponderating interests in Corea, 
and of the right of Japan to assist Corea with advice tending to improve the civil 
administration. 
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No. 1. Mutual engagement to respect the independence and territorial 
integrity of Corean Empire. 

No. 8. Abrogation of all previous agreements between Eussia and Japan 
respecting Corea. 

No. 7- Mutual engagement not to impede the connection of the Corean and 
East China railways, when those railways shall have been extended to the Yalu. 

No. 3. Engagement on the part of Eussia not to oppose the development of 
the industrial and commercial activities of Japan in Corea nor the adoption of 
measures for the protection of those interests. 

No. 4. Eecognition by Eussia of the right of Japan to send troops to Corea 
for the purpose mentioned in preceding article, or for the purpose of suppressing 
insurrections or disorders capable of creating international complications. 

No. 6. Mutual engagement to consider the territory of Corea to the north 
of the 89th parallel as a neutral zone within the limits of which neither of the 
contracting parties shall introduce troops. 

No. 5. Mutual engagement not to make use of any part of the Corean 
territory for strategical purposes, and not to undertake on the Corean coast any 
military works capable of menacing the free navigation in the Straits of Corea. 

M.F.A. informs me with regard to above that he still hopes that negotiations 
may not be broken off. He bases these hopes on the fact that Article VII of the original 
Eussian counter-proposals relative to Manchuria, being outside Japan’s sphere, has 
been abandoned, and that Articles IV and Vll are as suggested by Japan. 

On the other hand, no mention whatever is made of Manchuria in the reply, and 
as the basis of negotiations from the Japanese point of view was a settlement of 
questions between Eussia and Japan in which their special interests were concerned 
in Manchuria and Corea, and the most important point a recognition by Eussia of 
Japan’s treaty rights with China in Manchuria, M.F.A. thinks the reply “ most 
unsatisfactory.” 

It is to be noted that Article No. 6 retains the neutral zone, which means that 
Eussia can send her troops as far as Corean frontier, but Japan must stop 200 miles 
short of it. 

Above is most secret. 

Gist of above telegraphed to Peking. 


No. 261. 

The Marquess of Lansdotone to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 568. Foreign Office, December 18, 1908. 

Tel. (No. 68.) D. 7-20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 132 of December 17 [th]. Eusso- Japanese negotiations. 

It seems to us that Japanese Government will be fully justified in asking Eussian 
Government to amend its proposals for reasons which M.F.A. indicates. 

It might be possible to meet difficulty as to Manchuria by addition of a clause 
in which Japan would recognise special interests of Eussia in that Province subject to 
formal recognition by Eussia of Treaty rights of Japan and other Powers. 

See my telegram No. 54 of October 28[th].(‘) (*) 


[15214] 


(*) [7. supra. No. 263, p. 219.} 
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No. 262. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

P.O. Eussia 1662. 

(No. 441.) St. Petersburgh, D. December 22, 1908. 

My Lord, E. December 28, 1903. 

I have the honour to report that, at the first interview which I had on the 11th 
instant with Count Lamsdorff, on my return to my post, his Excellency, referring 
to the message which he had begged Count Benckendorff, whom he had met in Paris, 
to convey to your Lordship, said that Count Benckendorff had sent him very full 
reports of several conversations which he had had with you on the subject of various 
questions pending between Great Britain and Eussia, with regard to which he had 
instructed the Ambassador to invite a frank exchange of views, as he considered the 
present moment a very opportune one for endeavouring to arrive at a friendly 
understanding. 

Count Benckendorff, he added, had also sent him a full report of the conversation 
in connection with the same questions with which His Majesty the King had honoured 
him at Windsor. 

Count Lamsdorff expressed much satisfaction with the ready response which you 
had made to his suggestion by enabling Count Benckendorff to furnish him with so 
frank an expression of your views on the different points which had been under 
discussion. 

I informed Count Lamsdorff that your Lordship had been good enough to furnish 
me, on my departure from London, with full records of your conversations with 
Count Benckendorff to which he had been alluding, and that I was anxious to impress 
upon him the importance which I knew you attached to receiving in exchange an early 
and equally frank expression of the views of the Eussian Government, and I said that 
you had expressed an earnest hope that it might be such as to lead to a satisfactory 
understanding. / 

I trusted that Count Benckendorff would be enabled to do so at an early date, 
and I \'entured to remind him that Parliament would reassemble on February 2nd. 

Count Lamsdorff promised me to bear this in mind and do his best to meet your 
Lordship’s wishes in this respect. 

No reference was made in the course of this conversation to any of the particular 
questions or points which formed the subject of your Lordship’s conversations with the 
Eussian Ambassador, and Count Lamsdorff apparently quite agreed in the view that 
their independent discussion at the two capitals might only entail risk of confusion 
and misunderstanding. 

The subject was not again alluded to at the second interview which I had later 
with his Excellency. 

I have, &c. 

CHAELES S. SCOTT. 


No. 263. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

St. Petersburgh, December 22, 1908. 
F.O. Eussia 1663. D. 8-25 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 159.) Very Confidential. E. 9-40 p.m. 

Far East ; Sir C. MacDonald’s telegram No. 134. 

Nature of present stage of negotiations is being kept secret here, but Count 
Lamsdorff is conferring with Emperor to-day, and it is reported that Japanese answer 
arrived yesterday. It is expected that negotiations will be continued. 
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I do not share the view referred to hy Sir C. MacDonald that the policy of Eussian 
Government is deliberately inspired by any hostile intentions. A war in the Par East 
would, it is openly admitted here, be most unpopular with the. mass of the Eussian 
nation, as the interests at stake there do not appeal to general public with the same 
force as interests nearer home, which would be handicapped by it. 

The difficulty in consenting to negotiations about Manchuria has, I suspect, not 
been raised by Eussian Foreign Office, but by Viceroy, who is probably insisting that 
no negotiation about Manchuria shall take place until he has settled pending question 
of conditions with China, while China is, on her side, waiting result of Eusso- Japanese 
negotiations. 

Alarming reports in press of probable rupture of negotiations created something 
like a panic on Exchange here, yesterday. 


No. 264. 

Sir C. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

St. Petersburgh, December 28, 1908. 
F.O. Eussia 1663. D. 9 48 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 162.) Secret. E. 10'45 p.m. 

Far East. From a hint given in a very well-informed quarter, I gather that it 
is the Emperor himself who is offering most determined objection to proposal to 
contract any formal Treaty engagement regarding Manchuria with Japan or any other 
Government than that of China. If this be so the position requires very careful 
handling, and nothing should be done to prejudice the earnest efforts which, I am 
told, are being made by powerful influences here to prevail on His Majesty to satisfy 
Japan in some form or other that Eussia has no designs against her Treaty rights or 
(hose of other Powers in Mancliuria or in any other province of China 


No. 265. 

The Marquess of Lansdmme to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 568. Foreign Office, December 30, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 78.) D. 11 p.m. 

The Japanese Minister, acting under instructions, made a statement to me on the 
29th instant to the effect that Japan’s latest proposals were the irreducible minimum 
she could accept. 

If Eussian Government should refuse to reconsider their latest counter-proposals 
Japanese Government would no doubt resort to energetic measures, and wished to 
know whether they might look to us for support and in what direction. 

I assured him that obligations of His Majesty’s Government under Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement would be fulfilled according to the spirit as well as the letter, 
but as I understood that indication was desired as to our action in circumstances 
where casus foederis had not arisen I enquired what the “ energetic measures” would 
be and what kind of support Japanese Government would desire. 

Viscount Hayashi was without instructions on these points, but suggested that 
we might assist a good deal by observing a “benevolent neutrality.” He hoped we 
would give Japanese fleet facilities for coaling. We might also pei-mit use of (jolonies 
for transmission of communications, and he had reason to know that the Japanese 
Government thought that we might perhaps lend them money. I said that 
[15214] ' Q 2 
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Sir M. Samuel had already sounded me, but there were serious difficulties in the way 
of such a transaction, and it would be necessary to consult my colleagues. 

In reply to enquirj- whether Japanese Government had in their mind possibility 
of diplomatic support or mediation by this country, he said they were now entirely 
occupied with warlike preparations. 

He also said, in answer to further enquiry, that nothing would he done before 
the receipt of the Russian repty, hut I gathered that if it were unsatisfactory Japan 
would probably seize Masampo. 


No. 266. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir M. Durand. 

F.O. America 2521. 

(No. 232.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 31, 1903. 

The American Ambassador called upon me to-day and said that he had received 
a telegram from the United States Government, informing him that the President 
desired to be supplied promptly with the fullest information available as to the 
situation in the Far East, and as to the manner in which it was regarded in Europe. 
Mr. Choate was under the impression that a similar telegram had probably been 
addressed to the other American Embassies. 

I told his Excellency that I presumed that the American Government was well 
informed as to the progress of the negotiations between Russia and Japan, and that 
I did not know that I had any particular information to place at his disposal. 

Mr. Choate observed that the American Government no doubt obtained, either 
through their Minister at Tokyo, or from the Japanese Minister at Washington, the 
same information as that with which His Majesty’s Government were supplied. I said 
that if there were any points in regard to which we were better informed than the 
United States Government, I would gladly place any knowledge which I possessed at 
his Excellency’s disposal. My general impression was that the Japanese Government 
would not consent to the Russian counter-proposals, and that if the Russian Govern- 
ment remained obdurate and refused absolutely to make concessions either in respect 
to Manchuria or Corea, the Japanese Government would take measures to vindicate 
their rights. 

Mr. Choate asked me whether the reply lately returned by the Japanese Govern- 
ment had been accompanied by a time-limit. I said that I had no reason to suppose 
that such a limit had been fixed, but that I felt convinced that if the Russian 
Government were to keep the Japanese Government waiting too long for an answer, 
they would resort to active measures of one kind or another. 

I expressed the satisfaction with which I learnt that the United States Government 
were taking so keen an interest in the Far Eastern question. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 267. 

[NOTE. ^These private letters of Sir Ernest Satow are given as illustrating the general 
situation to the end of 1903. 


Sir Emest Satow to Lord Lansdowne. 

_ August 27, 1903. 

I found him [Admiral Sir C. Bridge] a good deal disturbed by the fact that the Russian 
Squadron is superior to ours in number of battle.ships and large cruisers. Such a thing as our 
squadron at a foreign station being outnumbered by that of any other Power, he says, has nevei 
occurred within the memory of man. 
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.... The news that the Japanese have officially addressed the Russian Government on the 
ifanchurian question seems of great importance. If the Russians refuse to discuss it, will not 
the Japanese Government find themselves compelled to declare wa^? For if they sit down 
quietly under a rebufE Russia will take the whole of Manchuria and ultimately Corea, to which 
she is already stretching out her hand at Yongampho. 

I think Admiral Bridge would agree with me that the result of a war in which Japan fights 
Russia singlehanded would be her defeat and the loss of Corea. Then Russia becomes the 
dominant Power in this part of the world, and will swallow up at least all northern China. 

You were good enough to tell me that you thought Japan had some reason for considering 
that we had not afforded her sufficient support since the conclusion of the alliance, and I find 
Sir Cyprian [Bridge] deeply impressed with the same view. He had just heard of the detention 
of the “ Argonaut" at the China Station and 1 told him I thought it was for the purpose of putting 
heart into the Japanese. 

May I venture to say that to let Japan be ousted by Russia would be a disaster to us also? 
With our assistance she would have nothing to fear even if the Russians were determined to 
provoke her to declare war as many Russian officers declare is what will be done. But if Russia 
is victorious over Japan, then though we shall not have lost a ship or a man, we shall be powerless 
in the Far Fast. 


Sir E. Satow to Mr. W. E. Davidson (Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office). 


November 18, 1908. 

China seems in a bad way and a premiere partition of this Far Fastern Poland seems to be 
imminent. If Japan goes to war, it will give the Germans the opportunity they have long 
desired of extending their sway over Shantung. I trust England will be faithful to her compact 
with Japan. 


Sir E. Satovi to Lord Lanedowne. 


December 20, 1008. 

The Japanese mean business — and the Russians are making a mistake if they think they can 
intimidate them.] 


No. 268. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir G. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 576. 

(No, 6.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 5, 1904. 

Viscount nayaehi called at this Office to-day, and made a statement to the 
following effect : — 

In view of the possibility of mediation being proposed by any Power or Powers 
in connection with the present Eusso-Japanese relations, it was necessary to 
prevent any misunderstandings about the attitude of the Japanese Government 
in the matter. 

Mediation at this juncture would not be agreeable to the Imperial Government, 
for the following reasons : — 

1. Should Eussia seek or accept mediation, she would do so simply for the 

purpose of gaining time in order to strengthen and consolidate her position 
in the Par East without any desire to come to a complete and jwrmanent 
understanding on the present question. 

2. Japan had put forward extremely moderate and conciliatory proposals, in the 

belief that, as the result of friendly negotiations with Eussia, a satisfactory 
arrangement would be brought about. If, however, the settlement of the 
present question was to be effected by recourse to mediation instead of 
by direct and friendly negotiations, as at first intended, the Imperial 
Government would be compelled to modify their proposals, and to seek such 
further guarantees as would more effectually prevent future complications 
in addition to those she had originally contemplated. 

[15214] Q 3 



3. In view of the above considerations, any attempt to brinj^ about mediation at 
this juncture would, in the opinion of the Imperial Government, prove 
ineffective, and consequently result in advantage to Eussia. 

Viscount Hayashi stated that his Government still hoped that it might be found 
possible for this country to come to the assistance of Japan financially by means of 
some private arrangement between the two Governments, but he admitted that the 
reasons given to him against such action were very strong. 

He stated that the reason why Japan was so anxious to obtain financial assistance 
was that it was believed that the war, should hostilities ensue, might last two or three 
years ; that Japan by drawing upon her reser^’es would be able to fight for a year ; and 
that, by increasing taxation and by the issue of paper money, she could continue the 
struggle for six months more, but that she would then have exhausted her resources. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 269. 

The Marquess of Lansdouine to Sir C. MacDonald. 

E.O. Japan 576. 

(No. 7.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 6, 1904. 

I had some conversation to-day with the Japanese Minister upon the subject of 
the communications which he had recently made to this Ofi&ce. He told me that 
he regarded the statement made by General Bezobrazoff to the Japanese Legation at 
St. Petersburgh as of extreme importance, and as correctly representing the policy by 
which the Eussian Government was actuated at the present time. He seemed to 
regard it as most improbable that the Eussian answer, however conciliatory in tone, 
would be of a kind which the Japanese Government could accept. In his view it was 
essential that the valley of the Yalu Eiver should not remain in Eussian hands. The 
area covered by the timber Concession, in which General Bezobrazoff himself was 
interested, was very extensive, and if Eussia were allowed to remain in occupation of 
it she would be in a position to strike with fatal effect at Japan whenever she pleased. 
A few years hence she would be able to strike with greater certainty than at present, 
and the Japanese Government were therefore determined to accept nothing less than 
a settlement which would have the effect of interposing a substantial barrier to 
Eussian aggi'ession at this point. 

Viscount Hayashi referred again to the question of financial assistance from this 
country, and told me that although he quite understood that it might be most 
inconvenient to us to increase our borrowings, or add to our liabilities at the present 
moment, he did not think it desirable to dwell too much upon this consideration when 
explaining to the Japanese Government the reasons for our refusal. It would be 
difficult to convince them that we could not get the money if we really wished to do so. 
He asked me, therefore, whether I had any objection to his dwelling more particularly 
upon the political objections to such an operation on the very eve of a possible outbreak 
of war. 

I said that he was quite correct in assuming that we were actuated by political as 
well as financial considerations. There could be no doubt that if a Japanese loan 
were guaranteed by His Majesty’s Government, or a large sum lent by them to Japan 
at the present moment, the impression would be created that we were departing from 
our neutrality, and, in effect, giving active encouragement to Japan. The result would 
certainly be to create serious and widespread apprehensions. The transaction would 
moreover, have to be defended in Parliament, and might not be justified without 
difficulty. We had observed with satisfaction his statement that Japan had resources 
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sufficient to carry her through the first j’car of a war, or, perhaps, an even longer time ; 
so that the denial of immediate assistance would not in any way prejudice her during 
the initial, and probably most important, stages of the campaign. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 270. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir C. Scott. 

E'.O. Eussia 1683. Foreign Office, January 8, 1904. 

Tel. (No. 11.) D. 10-20 p.m. 

Eussian Ambassador to-day made a formal statement to me that Eussia had no 
intention of preventing foreign Powers from continuing to enjoy in Manchuria their 
Treaty rights. 

I expressed satisfaction, but stated that public here were looking for concrete 
evidence of Eussia ’s intention to fulfil her promises. 

Why, for example, I asked, could she not evacuate Newchwang at once? 

I understood from him that this communication had probably been made to all 
the Powers in order to meet the Japanese demand for an assurance of this nature. 

[This telegram was expanded into a despatch, which, with the. formal statement of the Eussian 
Ambassador, is printed in Accounts and Papers, 1004 {Vd. 1036), CX, pp. 229-30.] 


No, 271. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 580. Foreign Office, January 8, 1904. 

Tel. (No. 8.) Secret. D. 10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 9 of 7th January : Eusso- Japanese negotiations. 

Japanese Minister informed me to-day that it seemed to him almost out of the 
question that Japanese Government should accept last Eussian proposals. They would 
certainly object to Article VI in its present shape and to placing on record that 
Manchuria and its littoral were outside their sphere of interest. Proviso as to treaty 
rights was, he thought, illusory, and would confine Japanese to Newchwang. Eussian 
Government would certainly prevent ratification of Japanese Treaty under which fresh 
ports were to be opened. 

Proviso excluding settlements w'ould render it impossible for Japanese to remain 
in Manchuria except on sufferance. 

(Eepeat to Peking.) 


No. 272. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1593. Berlin, D. January 8, 1904. 

(No. 5.) Confidential. Extract. E. January 11, 1904. 

.... I then asked whether there was any truth in a report which had reached 
me, that the Eussians had stated that they would not regard the occupation of Masampo 
by Japan as a casus helli, and Count Billow said that he believed that the .Japanese 
had been told that their occupation of the southern coast of Corea for police purposes 
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would not be considered as an act of war. There could be no doubt, Count Billow said, 
of the pacific intentions of the Emperor of Bussia and of the Eussian Government, 
and he believed that the Japanese Government were sincerely desirous of avoiding war. 
Public opinion in Japan was, no doubt, excited to a dangerous extent, and there was, 
perhaps, a feeling in Japan that it would be more to her advantage to begin hostilities 
before the Bussians had increased their forces in the Pacific, but he was in hopes, more 
especially after receiving Count Osten Sacken’s declaration, that means would be found 
for maintaining peace .... 

I have, &c. 

FEANK C. LASCBLLES. 


No. 273. 

Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

P.O. Germany (Prussia) 1593. Berlin, D. January 8, 1904. 

(No. 6.) Very Confidential. Extract. B. January 11, 1904. 

.... Count Bvilow said he did not believe that the Far Eastern question had been 
discussed between the two Emperors. He had not been present, so could not say 
positively what had taken place, but the German Emperor had given him an account of 
what had been said, and there was not a word about his having promised the support of 
Germany to Bussia in case of a war with Japan. Count Billow did not believe there 
could have been the slightest foundation for the story. 

On my observing that even if the story had been true I should not have been 
inclined to attribute too much importance to it, as I was aware from personal experience 
that the Emperor was sometimes in the habit, more especially in private conversation, 
of indulging in exaggerated expressions. Count Billow said that even if the story had 
been true, His Majesty would have been unable to fulfil his promise. Germany was a 
constitutional country; the consent of the Beiebstag would be necessary to enable 
German forces to be employed in warlike operations ; and I might take it from him as 
perfectly certain that, in the event of a war between Bussia and Japan, nothing would 
induce Germany to depart from an attitude of perfect neutrality. 


No. 274. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir G. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 576. 

(No. 12.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 11, 1904. 

The Japanese Minister asked me for an interview to-day. He told me that the 
Japanese Government had instructed their Minister at Peking to advise Prince Ch'ing 
that if war should break out between Bussia and Japan China would do well to 
maintain neutrality. This for three reasons : first, because it seemed to the Japanese 
Government desirable that the theatre of war should be as restricted as possible; 
eecondly, because they did not wish the number of belligerents to be increased; and, 
thirdly, because they were of opinion that if China were involved in war disorders 
would break out in that country, and would lead to the intervention of interested 
Powers. 

Viscount Hayashi said that the Japanese Government would be glad to be favoured 
with an expression of the views of His Majesty’s Government upon this subject. 
1 replied that I thought I could take upon myself to say that the advice given to 
Prince Ch'ing was sound. 
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Viscount Hayashi then told me that the Japanese Government had observed a 
rumour that the Euseian Black Sea Fleet was likely to pass through the Straits in 
order to repair to the Far East. The Japanese Government hoped that, if there were 
any question of such an occurrence, they might count upon the “ good offices ” of His 
Majesty’s Government. I said that 1 could not undertake to say what action we might 
think it necessary to take in consequence of an incident of this Mnd, but that we should 
undoubtedly regard it ae a grave violation of the Treaty engagements entered into 
with us and other Powers by Eussia. 

Viscount Hayashi further informed me that the German Government had officially 
intimated at Tokyo that they had no interests in Manchuria or Corea, and that, in the 
event of hostilities breaking out, it was their intention to observe a strict neutrality. 

We then had a short conversation upon the subject of the communication made to 
me by the Euesian Ambassador on the 8th instant, the substance of which I had made 
known to the Minister. He told me that its language seemed to him dangerously 
vague and quite unsatisfactory from the Japanese point of view. The Euseian 
declaration that foreign Powers would be allowed to enjoy in Manchuria the rights 
acquired by them under existing Treaties was accompanied by the reservation that this 
assurance was given without prejudice to the conditions which might in the future finally 
determine the relations of Eussia with Manchuria. It was, moreover, to be observed 
that in the communication made at Tokyo to the Japanese by the Eussian Government, 
it was expressly stated that Japan was to be secured in the enjoyment of existing 
Treaty rights, “exclusive of the establishment of Settlements.” The latter words 
implied a most dangerous limitation. Except in Newchwang, the Japanese had at 
present no extra-territorial rights in any part of Manchuria, and the Eussian clause was 
evidently intended to condemn them for all time to live in other parts of that province 
on sufferance under a virtually Euseian Government. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 275. 


The Marquess of Lunsdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 576. 

(No. 14.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 14, 1904. 

The Japanese Minister left with me to-day the enclosed copy of the instructions 
given to the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburgh. 

Viscount Hayashi told me that the demands embodied in these instructions were 
to be regarded as final, and that if an answer was not received within a reasonable 
time, or if the answer were unsatisfactory, the Japanese Government would have to 
take steps for the protection of their interests. 

I asked him whether he could tell me what the Japanese Government would 
consider a reasonable time. 

He replied that he was unable to give me information upon this point, but that 
upon the last occasion about a fortnight had been allowed to elapse. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


Enclosure in No. 275. 


Instructions to the Japanese Minister at St. Petcrshurgh. 

You are hereby instructed to deliver to Count Lamsdorff a verbal note to the 
following effect, which, you will say, is intended to confirm to him the views of the 
Imperial Government communicated to Baron Eosen on the 13th instant : — 

The Imperial Government, in order to arrive at a pacific solution of the pending 
question, and to firmly establish the basis of a good relation between Japan and Eussia, 
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and, in addition, with a view to protect the rights and interests of Japan, have given 
most careful and serious consideration to the reply of the Imperial Russian Government 
which was delivered by Baron Rosen on the 6th instant. They have finally come to the 
conclusion that the following modifications are necessary — 

1st. Suppression of the first clause of Article V of the Russian counter- 
proposal (presented to the Japanese Government through Baron Rosen on the 
11th December last), that is to say, “ not to use any part of Gorean territory for 
strategic purposes.” 

2nd. Suppression of the whole article concerning the establishment of a 
neutral zone. 

3rd. The Russian proposal concerning Manchuria to be agreed to, with the 
following modifications : — 

(a.) Recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its littoral as being outside 
her sphere of interest, and an engagement on the part of Russia to respect 
the territorial integrity of China in Manchuria. 

(b.) Russia, within the limits of Manchuria, will not impede Japan or 
other Powers in the enjoyment of rights and privileges acquired by them 
under existing Treaties with China. 

(c.) Recognition by Russia of Corea and its littoral as being outside her 
sphere of interest. 

4th. Addition of an Article to the following effect : — 

Recognition by Japan of Russia’s special interests in Manchuria, and of the right 
of Russia to take measures necessary for the protection of those interests. 

The grounds for these amendments having been frequently and fully explained 
on previous occasions, the Imperial Government do not think it necessary to repeat 
explanations. It is sufficient here to express their earnest hope for reconsideration 
by the Russian Government. It should be further remarked that the suppression of 
the clause excluding the establishment of settlements in Manchuria is because of its 
conflict with stipulations of the new commercial Treaty between Japan and China. 
In this respect, however, Japan will be satisfied if she receives equal treatment with 
another Power which has already acquired similar right in regard to settlements in 
Manchuria. 

The statement in the Russian reply that the Japanese Government have agreed to 
the original wording of Article V of the Russian counter-proposal is erroneous, such 
agreement having never been expressed by the Imperial Government. 

The above-mentioned amendments being proposed by the Imperial Government 
entirely in a spirit of conciliation, it is expected that they will be received with the 
same spirit at the hand of the Russian Government, and the Imperial Government 
further hope for an early reply from the Russian Government, since further delay in 
the solution of the question would be extremely disadvantageous to the two countries. 


No. 276. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir C. Scott. 

F.O. Russia 1677. 

(No. 18.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 15, 1904. 

During the course of a conversation with the Russian Ambassador to-day, I 
recurred to the communication which he had made to me on the 8th instant (see my 
despatch No. 6, Confidential, of the 8th January). I said that we had found some 
difficulty in placing an interpretation upon the sentence in which it was said that 
“ without prejudice to the conditions which would determine in the future the nature of 
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her relations with Manchuria, Russia considered it indispensable to declare at once that 
she had no intention of preventing foreign Powers from continuing to enjoy the rights 
acquired by them by virtue of the Treaties in force.” I confessed that I had interpreted 
those words as an intimation that in the event of the relations of Russia and Manchuria 
being modified, perhaps by the establishment of a Russian Protectorate over that 
province, or even by its annexation, Russia would regard the assurance that foreign 
Powers should continue to enjoy their Treaty rights in that province as no longer 
binding upon her. It had, however, been suggested to me that the phrase which had 
been translated from the original Russian into French, and from French into English, 
was susceptible of a different interpretation, and might mean that the Powers were 
to enjoy their rights whatever change might hereafter take place in the position of 
Manchuria. I thought it most important that there should be no misunderstanding as 
to the meaning of this most important passage. 

His Excellency evidently felt considerable difficulty in answering my question. 
He said that neither the English nor the French version quite adequately represented 
the Russian text, and he gave me several alternative formulas, which, however, did not 
seem to me to remove the ambiguity. I finally wrote down and handed to his 
Excellency the following question i — 

“ Do the words ‘ without prejudice to the conditions which would determine 
in the future the nature of her relations with Manchuria ’ mean that the foreign 
Powers will continue to enjoy their rights under existing Treaties whatever may be 
the conditions which may in the future finally determine the relations of Russia 
with Manchm-ia, or do they mean that the foreign Powere will continue to enjoy 
those rights, subject, however, to any conditions which may in the future finally 
determine the relations of Russia and Manchuria?” 

His Excellency replied that his personal view was that the first of these construc- 
tions was that which the words were intended to bear. 

He felt, no doubt, that as long as the sovereignty of China was maintained, so 
long would the Treaty rights of the Powers remain in force ; and he added that there 
was no question of putting an end to the sovereignty of China. But he could not, of 
course, say what might happen in the event of the province ever being annexed by 
Russia, to which I had referred as a possibility. It was enough to say that there was 
no question of annexation. He promised, however, that he would obtain from me 
an authoritative explanation of the text. ■ 

I said that I sincerely hoped that the first of the two constructions was the correct 
one. I added, however, that if it were accepted, and if we were to assume that there 
was no question of annexation, I did not quite understand the significance of the words 
to which I had called attention. His Excellency said that Russia was still in 
occupation of Manchuria, and that it was quite possible that her present relations with 
that province might be modified before a final settlement was come to. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

MINUTE BY KING EDWARD. 

Count Benckendorff' s explanation is most unsatisfactory. 

E.R. 
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No. 277. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the. Murqness oj Lansdowne 

Tokyo, January 16, 1904. 

F.O. Japan 581. 

Tel. (No. 17.) Confidential. R- 6'30 ^ 

Your telegram No. 12 [of January 15th repeating last paragraph of Sir 0. Scott’s 
No. 10 of January 14th]. 

Following is extract from Japanese Minister’s telegram reporting New Year’s 
reception interview with the Emperor of Bnssia. Extract commences. “ During 
conversation His Majesty made use of such expressions as ‘ Russia is a big country ’ 
and ‘ there are limits to our patience,’ but otherwise his reception was cordial. 

“Empress Dowager said that war was possible and peace must bo maintained. 
I assured Her Majesty that we were doing our best to attain a pacific settlement of 
present question.’’ Extract ends. 


No. 278. 

The Manincas of Laiisdotcne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 576. 

(No. 17.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 16, 1904. 

The Japanese Minister called at this Office to-day, and stated that information 
had reached his Government to the effect that M. Delcasse was contemplating the idea 
of an offer of mediation between Russia and Japan. 

Viscount Hayashi said that the attitude of the Japanese Government with regard, 
to this question had been in no way modified since his conversation with me on the 
subject on January 5, as reported in my despatch No. 6 of that date, and that 
they were opposed to any such offer being made. Negotiations on the subject would 
necessarily take time, and the Japanese Government considered that the delay which 
must be caused by the consideration of the proposal, in the event of its leading to no 
result, would only be to the advantage of Bussia. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 279. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 580. Foreign Office, January 17, 1904. 

Tel. (No. 13.) D. 4-45 p.m. 

Sir C. Scott reports that on 15th instant Count Lamsdorff again gave an 
unmistakable hint of personal desire for mediation. He said he had been hoping 
His Majesty’s Government would offer their assistance in bringing about a pacific 
solution, that the Emperor abhorred the idea of war, and would make any reasonable 
concession to avoid it. 

Sir C. Scott has reason to fear Count Lamsdorff’s pacific views are meeting violent 
opposition in very influential circles, which have lately gained upper hand, and are 
endeavouring to make war popular by arousing feeling against England. 

The Japanese Minister We stated again yesterday that his Government were 
opposed to all idea of mediation. 

Repeat to Peking. 
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No. 280. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume lo Sir C. Scott. 

P.O. Eussia 1683. Foreign Office, January 19, 1904. 

Tel. (No. 23.) D. 10 p.m. 

Eubso- Japanese negotiations. 

French Ambassador informed me yesterday, in confidence, that M. Delcasse 
thought Eussian communication of January 8th satisfactory. He did not think 
Eussian Government, although ready to go to great lengths in the direction of the 
open door in Manchuria, would be likely to give way on question of right of settlement 
— ^it was not objected to as far as European Powers were concerned, but if granted 
to Japanese would mean their swarming over Manchuria. Other points did not present 
such difficulties. Could we not bring our influence to bear on Japan. » 

I said that it was impossible for us to press Japanese Government to modify 
their demands, several of which seemed to us reasonable. As to question of settlement, 
I repudiated warmly the idea of our presenting to them a proposal that other Powers 
should have rights which would be denied to them. 

There were also, I said, questions of neutral zone and territorial integrity of China 
in Manchuria, to both of which Japan attached greatest importance. I gathered that 
if settlement question were got out of the way, these two points might not present 
insuperable difficulties. 

I was waiting for explanations for which I had asked Eussian Ambassador as to 
ambiguous words in Eussian declaration, and precise ideas of Eussian Government 
upon settlement question. 


No. 281. 

Sir C. Sroil to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Eussia 1678. 

(No. 27.) Secret. St. Petershurgh, D. January 20, 1904. 

My Lord, E. January 25, 1904. 

On the llth instant, Mr. Kurino. the Japanese Minister, informed me that he 
had asked M. de Witte to accord him an interview on the subject of Eusso-Japanese 
relations. 

I have now the honour to enclose a Memorandum, embodying an account of the 
interview, which Mr. Kurino requested Mr. Rpring-Eice to communicate to me. 

For the reasons given in the Memorandum, I did not telegraph M. de Witte’s views 
to your Lordship, which, however, appear to be of considerable interest. 

Since the date of this communication the situation appears to have changed for 
the better, but I beg to call special attention to M. de Witte’s frank pronouncement as 
to the utility of Treaty engagements. 

I have, &c. 

CHAELES S. SCOTT. 

Enclosure in No. 281. 

Memorandum respecting Interviews between Mr. Kurino and M. de Witte. 
(Secret.) 

The Japanese Minister told me that he had asked M. de Witte to accord him a 
private interview. M. Witte had stated that he would talk freely on one condition, 
viz., that Mr, Kurino should not telegraph M. Witte’s observations. The Secret 
Cabinet was almost always able to decypher the telegrams of foreign Bepresentatives 
to their Governments, and he (M. Witte) would get into trouble if it were known 
that he had given advice to the Japanese Legation. 
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Mr. Knrino gave the desired promise, and M. de Witte then made the following 
statement : He said that he had systematically opposed the policy pnrsned by the 
Russian Government in the Far East, and he- had been throughout supported by Count 
Lamsdorff. Now that the two Ministers had been completely defeated, he could not 
hope that his advice would be listened to any more, and he played the role of a mere 
spectator. From this point of view he could say that the question was simply one of a 
trial of strength and endurance between the two nations. He did not attribute any 
real or practical value to written or spoken assui’ances or Treaties. Assurances of the 
most solemn kind had been given by Russia. Since then circumstances had altered, 
and with the circumstances the policy of Russia had also altered. This had been the 
rule, and would continue to be the rule. The question was not what Russia or any other 
Power was bound to do under existing engagements, but what each Power could do having 
regard to the force of which that Power might dispose on the spot. Now, Japan could not 
in the end compete with Russia, either in military, naval, or financial resources. The 
waiting game was in favour of Russia. Japan would be unwise to trust in Treaties or 
engagements which would only be binding as long as the balance of force 'remained 
equal. When Russia arrived at the point where her force was superior to that of 
Japan, she would proceed to look after her owm interests according to her own ideas. 
It was not, therefore, of much advantage for Japan to establish herself in Corea under 
the supposed protection of Treaties. Japan should content herself with that frontier 
which Russia could not transgress — that is the sea. As to her commercial interests, 
they would be as well or as badly off as those which she possessed in Vladivostock and 
Siberia, where large numbers of Japanese lived and prospered. 

With regard to the general question, Mr. Kurino said that he was strongly of 
opinion that it -would he irnwise for Japan to attack Russia’s position in the event of 
the breakdown of negotiations which now appeared to be probable. In his view the 
wisest course for Japan to pursue would he as follows : To make one final effort to 
induce Russia to change her point of view; if this effort were not successful, then 
to i.ssue a statement to all the Powers to the effect that out of consideration for Russia, 
and in the general interests of peace and the stability of trade conditions, Japan had 
offered to recognise formally the exceptional position occupied by Russia in certain 
parts of China ; that Russia had refused to consider the question of her occupation of 
parts of China; and that in consequence Japan was obliged to take her stand on the 
existing situation and on the general principles of international law. According to 
these principles, if China had not ceded her territory to Russia, her sovereignty 
remained intact, and the rights of foreign nations, based on Treaties with the sovereign 
Power were incontestable. “This being the case, Japan declares to the Powers her 
intention, so far as she was concerned, of maintaining existing Treaties and the rights 
accruing to her and other Powers under those Treaties. In case these rights should 
suffer from the action of any Power or Powers, .Japan reserves to herself the right to 
safeguard her interests in the manner which may seem best to her.” 

(December SO, 1903) Janiiary 12, 1904. 


No. 282. 

Sir C. Scolt to the, Marqvess of Lansdoirnc. 

F.O. Russia, 1678. 

(No. 33.) Confidential. St. Petersburg, D. January 21, 1904. 

My Lord, R. January 25, 1904. 

The tension between Japan and Russia in the Far East has as might naturally 
be expected been absorbing public interest here to the exclusion of all other pending 
questions 

The difficulty in regard to the “settlements” condition seems to 

M. Kurino likely to be got out of the way by the communication made by the United 
States Minister at Tokio. 
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The Chinese Minister here has always said that it was not the intention of his 
Government when opening new ports in Manchuria to grant foreign settlements with 
independent municipal rights to foreign States, but only the right of settlement under 
Consular protection to individual foreigners. 

The word ‘ ‘ sovereignty ’ ’ of China in Manchuria to which Russia apparently 
demurred seems to have been replaced in the last Japanese note by “territorial 
integi’ity ” so as to bring it into harmony with the declarations in the Anglo- Japanese 
and Franco-Eussiau agreements. 

On the whole I cannot help thinking that the prospect of a satisfactory settlement 
between Russia and Japan, is much more hopeful than it was a few days ago, although 
it cannot be denied that Agreements of this kind with Russia, according to a late 
admission by Count Lamsdorff, lack the necessary guarantee for permanent durability 
inasmuch as they are limited by lapse of time and change of circumstances, and 
circumstances in the Par Bast especially, seem liable to change with almost dazzling 
rapidity. 

I cannot help thinking that the hint given by M. Plehve to M. Kurino in regard 
to the danger of any reaction in case any concessions eventually made 
by Russia were represented as concessions wrung from her by Japan 
instead of concessions to the Emperor’s innate love of peace and desire to 
scrupulously keep his promises, is one which ought to be carefully borne in mind by 
the public in Japan and also in England, especially now that the defeated military 
party are openly attempting to revenge themselves to inciting popular animosity 
against England as once more opposing the natural expansion of Russia. 

It would I think be unjust to the Emperor to credit His Majesty with having 
so long lent an ear to the promptings of this party out of sympathy with its real aims. 
The arguments which no doubt had weight with Ills Majesty were those based on 
defensive aims; resistance to the demands of Japan was advocated as a precaution 
against the “Yellow Peril” which was en-oneously represented as imminent if Japan 
secured her ends. The other argument tised was the danger to the prestige of the 
Great White Czar in Asia, it he thought that he was demeaning himself to accept 
terms from Japan or even to negotiate with her on terms of equality. 

Such are the arguments which one has been in the habit of hearing even from the 
mouths of intelligent Russians. 

I have, &c. 

CHARLES S. SCOTT. 

MINUTES. 

1 think that according to tlic recognised jirineiples of International Law an engagement to 
respect either the sovereignty of China or the tcTritorinl integrity of China in Manchuria is 
equally operative and adequate for the maintenance of the Treaty rights of other Powers. 

In order that those rights may be extinguished it is necessary that the State which made 
the contract shall disappear from the territory in question. .Annexation, i.e., the actual absorption 
of the territory into that of another State, is necessary for this purpose. Russia might exercise 
in Manchuria various acts of sovereignty, in virtue of agreements with China, but so long as 
she does so only as the representative or a-ssign^e of the Chinese Empire, she is bound by the 
obligations of that Empire — ^T. H. S. Jan. 30, 1904. 

Lord Percy. 

Please see with reference to our conversation. I am not sure that Sir C. Scott’s interpretation 
is necessarily correct. 

I doubt whether the recognition of Chinese sovereignty would be a real protection, — ^but it is 
a pity that the word independence dropped out of the Japfanesc] formula. Sir C. Sfoott] is 
incorrect in his reference to the Anglo-Jap[ano]se -Agreement in which both “ independence ” 
and “ integrity ” are mentioned. I wish someone would guarantee the integrity of the Russian 
Government. — L. 

Lord Lansdoume. 

This is the despatch form of the telegram to which I referred. The marked passage shews 
that the alteration was deliberate and that Russia at all events attaches importance to it. 
From our point of view I imagine that the retention of Chinese sovereignty is vital. Its 
elimination means the substitution of a Russian pledge for Treaty rights as a guarantee of the 
open door. I imagine that Russia intends to assume the protectorate over and the actual 
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administration of Manchuria, with the proviso that she will respect China's external obligations 
there fso long as the protectorate lasts]. When the time comes for annexation she will use the 
same argument for excluding foreign trade that Franco used when she annexed Madagascar. ^P. 

But annexation destroys territ-orial integrity quite as much as it does sovereignty. Indeed 
territorial integrity may remain while sovereignty is considerably impaired. Foreign rights based 
on Treaties with Turkey are still valid in Cyprus, except in so far as they are waived by special 
agreement. — ^T. H. S. Jan. 30. 


No. 288. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

E.O. Prance 3662. 

(No. 37.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 27, 1904. 

The French Ambassador spoke to me again to-day upon the subject of the Busso- 
Japanese negotiations, which had, he thought, taken a hopeful turn. He anticipated, 
however, that there would be serious difficulty in disposing of the question of the 
recognition of Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. It would be extremely difficult for 
Russia to negotiate with Japan on this point, and he could not help thinking that it 
(night be worth the while of the other Powers to assist in. bringing abont an amicable 
solution. I said that we had no reason to believe that either side desired mediation. 
M. Gambon observed that he did not suggest that there should be mediation in the 
accepted sense of the term, but merely good offices and sedative advice. He thought 
that if Groat Britain, France, and the United States were to tender such advice it 
would probably be accepted. I said that it seemed to me at any rate necessary that we 
should learn the nature of the reply which Eussia was about to send to the last 
Japanese note. We should then be better able to judge of the situation. I felt, 
however, convinced that Japan would require a bilateral arrangement of some kind as to 
Manchuria. 

T am, (kc. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 284. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

E’.O. Japan 576. 

(No. 28.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 29, 1904. 

I called the attention of the Japanese Minister to-day to the fact that ac(5ording 
to the latest Japanese proposals as reported to us, Japan was apparently demanding 
that Eussia should enter into an engagement to respect only the " territorial integrity ” 
of China in Manchuria. On the other hand, when it came to Corea, Japan was 
insisting on a mutual engagement to respect the "independence and territorial 
integrity ” of the Corean Empire. In the Japanese proposals which had been reported 
to us in November 1903, Japan had asked for “ a mutual engagement to respect the 
independence and territorial integrity of the Corean and Chinese Empires.” As we 
were apparently approaching a moment when a good deal might depend upon the 
precise terms used on either side, it occurred to me to ask him whether it was to be 
inferred that Japan was now content to accept, in reference to Manchuria, something 
less than she had originally demanded. I should like, at any rate, to know whether 
the difference in the phraseology was intentional, and, if so, what was its sigm’ficance. 

Viscount Hayashi told me that he had not noticed the point to which I referred, 
and he doubted very much whether the difference of language was intentional. In his 
view, the words “territorial integrity” would probably he sufficient to secure the 
recognition of the sovereignty of China and to prevent the establishment of a Enssian 
Protectorate over that province or its annexation by Eussia. He would, however, 
make enquiries of the Japanese Government. 
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We afterwards had some conversation as to the negotiations. I told him that I 
thought I saw signs of a movement in favour — would not say of mediation — but of 
an effort by the Powers to discover a solution which both Parties might accept without 
loss of dignity. Many people would feel, and such a feeling might manifest itself in 
this country, that Japan, by the success of her diplomacy, had virtually obtained all 
that she desired in Corea, and would obseiwe that Eussia was ready to bind herself to 
respect all Japanese rights in Manchuria. It might be said that, in these circum- 
stances, the Powers owed it to themselves to make some effort to avert the calamity 
of war. I was anxious to know in good time what the feeling of Japan probably would 
be upon this point. We had hitherto refused to have anything to say to mediation, 
knowing that it was not desired by the Japanese Government. I asked whether 
Viscount Hayashi thought that, come what may, anything in the shape of a suggestion 
from us or from other Powers would be distasteful to the Japanese Government. I 
said that I asked the question because I realised that Japan, looking back at the 
manner in which she had been treated by the Powers in 1895 and at the subsequent 
conduct of Eussia, might feel that there was nothing for her but to insist upon her 
demands to the letter even at the cost of war. It seemed to me possible that if this were 
so the}" might resent, both nowand hereafter, any action on our part which might have 
the effect of bringing moral pressure — for there could be no question of pressure of 
any other kind — ^upon them. 

Viscount Hayashi told me that in his belief nothing would content the Japanese 
Government but a distinct bilateral engagement on the subject of Manchuria. They 
had had a bitter experience of the value of Eussian declarations, and they would not 
be put off with such declarations now. The feeling in Japan in favour of war had 
grown rapidly during the last few weeks. There had at one time been a peace party, 
and a strong one, in Japan. There was no peace party now. The Marquises Ito 
and Inouyd, who had at one moment been regarded as Pro-Eussians and in favour 
of peace, had given up all hopes of it. If the other Powers could obtain an engage- 
ment from Eussia with regard to the integrity of China in Manchuria, and that 
engagement were extended to Japan, she might be content. So long as she got the 
engagement herself it did not matter to her what other Powers obtained it. 

Viscount Hayashi spoke with much determination, and he left me under the 
impression that nothing short of the complete acceptance of the Japanese proposals 
would avert war. 

I am, &c. 

LANBDOWNE. 


No. 285. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. Scott. 

F.O. Eussia 1683. 

Tel. (No. 33.) P. Foreign Office, January 30, 1904. 

Eussian Black Sea Fleet. 

In conversation with Japanese Minister on the 27th instant I told him, in 
confidence, that the Cabinet had approved of the statement I had made to him on 
the 11th instant. I could not, I said, undertake to say what action we should take 
by way of response to the passage through the Dardanelles of the Eussian Fleet in 
the event of war, but we should undoubtedly regard such a proceeding as a grave 
violation of the Treaty engagements which Eussia had entered into with us and other 
Powers. There were, however, absolutely no indications that the Eussian Government 
contemplated any such action, and we were decidedly of opinion that the contingency 
was not likely to arise. 

Nothing is further from our intentions than to encourage Japan to proceed to 
extremities, or to impute perfidy to the Eussian Government, and you should make 
[15214] B 
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this clear to Connt Lamsdorff II it should come to be known at St. Petersburgh that 
we have been in communication with the Japanese Government on this subject. We 
have, on the contrary, informed the latter of our firm conviction that Eussia will 
respect her Treaty obligations, and that she w’ill abstain from action which is fraught 
with the very gravest international perils, as well as contrary to the Law of Europe. 

Although we have not said as much to the Japanese, it would clearly bo 
impossible for us to permit any ships now in the Black Sea to take part in warlike 
operations, and it is very desirable that this should be clearly understood by the 
Russian Government in time to prevent them from committing themselves, in 
ignorance, to a policy which must be disastrous both for Great Britain and for Russia. 

You are authorised to convey this expression of our views to Count Lamsdorff 
should any contingency suddenly arise which would seem to render such a course 
necessary, but, so far as I am aware, there is no occasion to do so at present, and 
unless the circumstances required it, such a communication would certainly be 
irritating to his Excellency. 


No. 286. 

Sir C. Scoii to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

St. Petersburgh, February 4, 1904. 
F.O. Russia 1684. D. 10 a.m. 

Tel. (No. 23.) Most Confidential. R. 12 p.m. 

Far East. 

I have just learnt that the Emperor stated this morning that the reply would 
be despatched to-morrow, that its teims had been fixed after a very serious Council 
last night and would be found most conciliatory as he had decided to go the utmost 
length compatible with his honour to satisfy the claims of the Japanese Government 
and avert disastrous war, and that if the terms are not found acceptable at Tokyo it 
would simply be that Japan considered it in her interest to force an immediate appeal 
to arms — a contingency which Ilis Majesty was most loath to contemplate. 


No. 287. 

Sir C. MacDonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Tokyo, February 6, 1904. 

F.O. Japan 581. D. 8 40 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 37.) R. February 6, 9 a.m. 

Russo-Japanese negotiations. 

M.P.A. asked to see me this afternoon. He recapitulated course of above 
negotiations from commencement and reminded me that on January 18th and 
January 27th he had informed me that if the Russian reply to last Japanese proposals 
was unsatisfactory or unduly delayed the Japanese Government would have to consider 
and decide what measures they would have to take to protect their rights and interests 
(see my telegrams Nos. 14 and 29). 

Notwithstanding that the Japanese Government has repeatedly pressed for a 
reply none had been received, and Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg’s telegram 
dated February 2nd stated that no definite answer could be given for three or four 
days. In the meantime reinforcements were being sent out from Russia, both naval 
and military, and preparations were being made for sending Russian troops to the 
Corean frontier. 
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Accordingly it had been decided to break off negotiations, and instructions for the 
purpose would be sent this evening to Japanese Eepresentative at St. Petersburgh. 

Baron Komura said that this decision bad been arrived at by an absolutely 
unanimous vote. He informed me in strict confidence that the Emperor, the Elder 
statesmen generally, more especially Ito the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Marine, had been mainly instrumental in continuing the negotiations for so long, 
notwithstanding repeated rebuffs from Russia, in the hopes of maintaining peace, but 
that now they also were of the opinion that further negotiations were useless. 

His Excellency further stated that Japanese Government were deeply grateful 
for the many marks of sympathy which they had received from British Government 
and people during these negotiations. They hoped that H.M. Government would 
recognise that it was from no lack of patience or forbearance on their part that the 
negotiations had fallen through. 


No. 288. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir M. Durand. 

P.O. America 2551. Foreign Office, February 5, 1904. 

Tel. (No. 12.) Most Secret. D. 11 p.m. 

Hostilities between Russia and Japan are apparently imminent. An attempt to 
draw us into a movement in favour of mediation is not improbable. Such a movement 
may originate in France, for I hear on good authority that Delcase6 has hinted at 
possibility of concerted action by France, United States and Great Britain, 

We have announced in Parliament that mediation not being desired by Japan, 
wc have not attempted it — our feeling is that considering nature of demands upon 
which Japan is insisting we should not be justified in putting even moral pressure 
upon her to abate them. We might, moreover, incur lasting resentment of Japan 
if we were to stand in her way and deprive her of an opportunity which she is 
apparently determined to turn to account. If she were to miss her chance now she 
might suffer for it hereafter. 

These are our private views; there is no reason why you should volunteer a 
statement of them, but you should be aware of them in case the subject should be 
broached by the United States’ Government. You might endeavour to ascertain 
how they regard the matter. We should be glad to find that there was no difference 
between their point of view and ours. 


No. 289. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 576. 

(No. 86.) Secret. 

Sir, . Foreign Office, February 5, 1904. 

The Japanese Minister informed me to-day in strict confidence that the 
Japanese Government would mobilise their forces to-morrow. They had been pressing 
the Russian Government for a reply to their last communication, but it had not yet 
reached them. They anticipated that it would not be satisfactory. 

Viscount Hayashi again impressed upon me that the Japanese Government 
would not be content without an engagement amounting to a “compact” as to 
[15214] B 2 
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Manchuria. lie repeated that Avhether such a compact were made between Bussia 
and Japan or between Enssia and all the Powers interested did not matter. 

I told him that I had not misapprehended the views of the Japanese Government 
upon this point and that I had already communicated them to my colleagues. 

I am, <&c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 290. 

Sir G. Scott to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

St. Petersburg, February 6, 1904. 
F.O. Eussia 1684, D. 8'40 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 26.) E. 41S p.m. 

Eussia and Japan. 

Your telegram No. 36. 

Japanese Minister has just been here to inform me that he is, by instructions, 
presenting note to Eussian Government to-day breaking oft diplomatic relations and 
asking for his passports to leave St. Petershnrg at latest on lOth February. 

Note will state fully reasons for rupture. 

He is to proceed to Berlin and there await further instructions 


No. 291. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Viscount Hayashi. 

F.O. Japan 585. 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 6, 1904. 

You made me this afternoon, under instructions from the Japanese Government, 
a statement of the reasons for which they had felt it necessary to terminate the 
negotiations which had lately been in progress between Japan and Eussia. 

With reference to your observations at the close of our conversation, His Majesty’s 
Government recognise with satisfaction that throughout these protracted negotiations 
the Japanese Government have, in loyal compliance with Article V of the Agreement 
of 1902, been careful to keep them fully and accurately informed as to the progress 
of events. _ ] 

The Japanese Government express the hope that any complications which 
may arise may be confined entirely to the two Powers concerned. His Majesty’s 
Government share this hope, and will on their side fulfil, both in letter and spirit, 
their obligations under the Agreement, which imposes upon them the duty of using 
their efforts in order to prevent other Powers from joining in hostilities against their 
ally. 

His Majesty’s Government take note of the desire which the Japanese Govern- 
ment has again expressed to the effect that at the present juncture no third Power or 
Powers should in any way interfere between Eussia and Japan. 

I have, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 298, 

The oi Lu;n!sdtn//ue to Sir C, Maol^otwtid, 

F.O. Japan 576, 

{No. 89.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, Febrmry 6, UK)i. 

Viscoant Hayaslu to-tlay conuumvicatod to me the note, of whioli i enoloae a 
copy, addressed by Mr, Kurino, the Japanese Minister at fit. Peter sbingh, under 
instructions from ins Government to the Knssian Government, announcing tlm 
termination of the negotiations resiKHtiug Corea and Mancluuia. 

Viscount liayashi was instructtnl, witert communicating tlie note, to say tlmt 
throughoat the negotiations witli Hussia, the Japanese Government liad been cavt^hd 
to keep His Majesty’s Government fidly and accurately informeil (d' tlie progress of 
these negotiations, and that tlie Japanese Government confidently ludieveii that ilia 
Majesty's Govornment, having a complete knowledge of tlie situation, would agree 
that the Imperial Governmont could not. with a proper sense of their own dignity, or’ 
due regard for their own welfare or for the rights and interests of Japan, longer delay 
breaking off the negotiations, 'I’lie i-espousibility for the situation thus created, as 
well as for the consequeiices which might ensue, rested exclusively with Russia. 

In conclusion, Visi^uut liayashi said that it was tire earnest desire of the 
Japanese Goverirmeirt to coiiirne the coiuplicatious entirely to Jirpair tiiul Russia; that 
they had used their utmost efforts to seettre that result; and that the Japanese 
Government sincerely hoped that His Majesty’s Govermiierrt wouki also use their 
best endeavours to prevent interference in any form, or uirder any “ name,” on the 
part of any third Power or Powers. 

1 am, &e. 

LANSDOWNlil. 

Enclosure in No. 292. 

a 

Note addressed by Japanese Minister at St. Petersburyh to the Russiun OovenmeiH. 

The Envoy Extraordinary and Minislor PlenipoLenI iary of iJis Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan has the honour, in pursututce of instriictioim from liis Govei'Jiuieiit, 
to address to his Jixcellenoy tiro Minister for l'’oroigir Affairs of I lie Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Russias the following cojinniiineation : — 

“The Government of liis Majesty the iOinperor of .Ta))an I’egard tlio 
indepeirdence and lerritorial integrity of the Empire of Gorea as essential to tlieir 
own country’s repose, and are consequeirtly unable to view with indifference any 
action tending to rerrder the position of Gorea insecure. 

” The successive rejections by the Imperial Riissiaar Governriient, hy means 
of inadmissible amendments, of Japair’s jaroposais a’cspectiaag Goa-ea, Uie adoptitan 
of which the Imperial Japaarese Goveaauareaat regaade.d as indisperasable to 
assuring the independence and hjrritorial integrity of the (ioa’caaa Eraapii e, and to 
safe-guarding Japan’s preponderating inleai.-st in the J'eaainsirla, wuplcd witia tlae 
successive refusals of the laaaperiaJ Itussiaaa Government to eaalea’ iirto an eaagago- 
ment to respect China’s territorial integrity in Maajchuaia, which is seruaijsly 
menaced by their continued occupation of the pioviaace, uotwitlistandiaag tJieia’ 
Treaty engagements with China, and their repeated assuaamaes to otiiea- Powei s 
poBsessing interests in those regions, have made it iiecaissary for’ the Janjjea’ial 
Japanese Government seriously to ofjnsider what aaieasua-es of sidf-defem-c iJjcy 
are called ujxan to take in the pa’esence of the delay on the ]>art of Jtussia iaa 
connection with the negotiation, which reaaaains largely unexplained, and <af Jaer 
naval and military activities, which it is difficult to reconcile with an eaatiaely 
pacific aim. 

‘‘The Imperial Japanese Government liave exercised in tljc pcaadiaag 
negotiation a degree of forbearance which, they believe, alObrds abundant proofs 
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of their loyal desire to remove from their relations with the Imperial Russian 
Government every cause for future misunderstandings, but finding in their efforts 
no prospect of securing from the Imperial Russian Government an adhesion either 
to Japan’s moderate and unselfish proposals, or to any other proposals likely to 
establish a firm and enduring peace in the Extreme East, the Imperial Japanese 
Government have no other alternative than to terminate the present futile 
negotiation. 

“In adopting that course, the Imperial Japanese Government reserve to 
themselves the right to take such independent action as they may deem best to 
consolidate and defend their menaced position as well as to protect theh established 
rights and legitimate interests. 


No. 293. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 580. Foreign Office, February 7, 1904. 

Tel. (No. 35.) Confidential. D. 9'25 p.m. 

I told Russian Ambassador this evening that I felt sure that nothing, would stop 
Japan but Treaty engagement by Russia to respect sovereignty and integrity of China 
in Manchuria. 

He asked whether I could suggest any form in which such an engagement might 
be embodied other than Treaty between Russia and Japan, to which Russia objects. 

I replied that I could think of nothing but a Treaty between Russia and China, 
of which other Powers might be invited by both Russia and China to take note. 

He asked me whether, supposing Russia were willing to agi-ee, we would advise 
Japan to accept such an offer. 

I said I must consult my colleagues at Cabinet to-morrow, and that I feared it 
might be too late, even if Russia were willing. 

Ambassador’s enquiry was unofficial, but I think Russia would evidently be glad 
to be extricated even at the last moment. 

Can you tell me how matter would be regarded by Japanese Government? 
Viscount Hayashi’s language leads me to think they might be content with 
proposed solution. 


No. 294. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir C. MacDonald. 

F.O. Japan 576. 

(No. 38.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 7, 1904. 

The Japanese Minister called upon me this evening, and I repeated to him in 
confidence the substance of my latest conversation with the Russian Ambassador (see 
my despatch to Sir C. Scott No. 47 of the 8th February). I said that I thought it 
most important that before referring to the Cabinet, I should be made aware of his 
views. Viscount Hayashi told me that a few weeks ago — ^he might almost say one 
week ago — ^the Japanese Government would probably have been content to entertain 
a proposal upon the lines of that which I had described to Count Benckendorff. 
Matters had, however, now gone too far. It would not, he said, have escaped my 
notice that if a Treaty were to be entered into by Russia with China, with the adhesion 
of other Powers, a negotiation which might be lengthy would have to be commenced. 
The Japanese Government could not, however, tolerate further delay; they had 
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waited three weeks for an answer; they had constantly pressed for one during the 
last few days, and had on each occasion been put off with a promise that the reply 
would be sent to-morrow. Meanwhile, Russia was daily strengthening her position. 
Moreover, the Chinese were so untrustworthy, that he disliked the idea of any 
settlement based upon an understanding with them. 

The Minister told me that even if Russia were to come to Japan after hostilities 
had commenced with the offer of a Treaty, he doubted very much whether “ the martial 
spirit of his countrymen could be restrained.” 

I begged Viscount Hayashi to understand clearly that, although I had thought it 
my duty to repeat to him what had been said by the Russian Ambassador, His 
Majesty’s Government had no idea of putting pressure upon Japan. We should not 
have ventured to ask them to consider any proposal unless we had previously made 
sure that it was one which would be agi'eeable to them. 

1 am, &c. 

LANSDOWNB. 


No. 296. 

The Marquess of Lansdoiime to Sir C. Scott. 

P.O. Russia 1677. 

(No. 47.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, Fehruary 8, 1904. 

The Russian Ambassador asked me for an interview yesterday evening, and, 
under instructions from the Russian Government, made to me a statement to the 
following effect : — 

“Acting on instructions from his Government, the Japanese Minister at the 
Imperial Court had presented a note, which informs the Imperial Government of 
the decision of Japan to break off further negotiations, and recall its Minister 
and the whole staff of Legation. In consequence of this. His Imperial Majesty 
had been pleased to order that the Russian Minister at Tokyo, with the whole 
staff of the Imperial Mission, should leave the capital of Japan without delay. 
Such an attitude on the part of the Tokyo Government, which had not even 
awaited the arrival of the answer of the Imperial Government (which had just 
been sent off) threw the whole responsibility for any consequences which might 
arise from a rupture of diplomatic negotiations between the two Empires on 
Japan.” 

Count Benckendorff went on to say that he had been desired by Count Lamsdorff 
to inform me confidentially that, in Count Lamsdorff’s opinion, the differences which 
had arisen between Russia and Japan with regard to Corea might bo easily settled, 
the only point presenting serious difficulty being that which had reference to the 
right of Japan to erect fortifications in the interior of Corea. On the other hand, the 
demand of Japan that Russia should recognise the sovereignty of China in Manchuria 
could not be admitted. The question was one which did not specially concern Japan, 
and, in the opinion of the Russian Government, the Sovereign Power, namely, 
China, and all the other Powers were as much interested in that question as Japan. 
Count Benckendorff was also, he said, instructed to sound me unofficially upon the 
following point. After an agreement with regard to Corea had been entered into 
between Russia and Japan, Russia would be ready to make a declaration to all the 
Powers, including Japan, the effect of which would be to place on record her 
recognition of the integrity of China in Manchuria. His Excellency asked me 
whether such a declaration ought not to be sufficient. I said that I felt sure that no 
declaration of the kind would be regarded as satisfactory by the Japanese Government. 
They had from the first made it clear that what they wished for was an engagement, 
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bv Treaty or Convention, on the part of Eossia. The negotiations had now lasted for 
more than six mouths, and, so far as I was aware, the Russian Goveriunent had 
never given the Japanese Government any indication of a readiness to meet them upon 
this point. It seemed to me quite impossible that we should take upon ourselves 
to advise them to abate their demands in this respect— demands which were, indeed, 
in accordance with the policy which we had ourselves proclaimed. His Excellency 
again pressed upon me that an official declaration was as much as could be expected. 

I replied that, as we were talking unofficially, I felt bound to tell his Excellency 
that, in a case of this kind, a mere assuranc^e from the Russian Government could 
not be regarded as conclusive. It had been explained to us more than once by that 
Government that such assurances were given entirely with reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment, and that if those circumstances afterwards underwent a change 
the Russian Government regarded the assurance as no longer binding. I cited as an 
instance the warning given to you by Count Lamsdorff on the 4th ultimo, in reference 
to the statements of the Russian Government that they had no intention of appointing 
Russian Agente in Afghanistan* (see your despatch No. 11 of January 7th). I felt, 
therefore, that the Japanese Government could scarcely be blamed if they drew 
a distinction between an assurance or declaration and a bilateral engagement. To my 
mind the situation was clear cut. The Japanese would have a bilateral engagement 
or go to war. Whether they alone received that engagement, or whether it was 
given to other Powers, did not, I believed, matter to them. 

His Excellency pressed me to say whether I could not suggest some means of 
arriving at a general agreement such as I had described between Russia and all the 
Powers including Japan. I replied that such an agreement might perhaps have taken 
the form of a Treaty between Russia and China recognising the sovereignty of the 
latter iu Manchuria, and to bo communicated both by Russia and China to the other 
Powers who would in that case take note of it diplomatically. 

Count Bcnckeiidorff pointed out that if this procedure were to be adopted a lengthy 
negotiation might ensue, but he would like to know whether, in the event of Russia 
being willing, we should I'eeommend Japan to accept it. I said that I could not answer 
bis question without referring to my colleagues, but that my own impression was that 
events in the Ear East had gone too far, and that we should not, as matters now stood, 
be jwepared to assume tlic responsibility of pressing Japan to accept this or any other 
solution. 

ITis Excellency called on me again this aftonioon after the meeting of the Cabinet. 
I told him that my colleagues entirely agreed with what I had said as to the 
impossibility of intervention on our part. 

I pressed his Excellency, whose language had been somewhat indistinct upon this 
point, to tell me whether I was to regard the whole of our conversation as unofficial, 
or if I might take any part of his communication as having been made under 
instructions from tho Russian Government. He informed me that he was instructed 
to say that, in the opinion of Count Lamsdoiff, there w'ould be no difficulty in arriving 
at a settlement satisfactory to Japan in regard to the Corean question. 

Counti TjamsdoifE then stated that the words ** At present (” pour le inoinent ") should have 
been inserted, and it would then run thus : — 

“ At present they had no thought of establishing a representative at Cabul, or, indeed, 

of sending agents of any kind to the Ameer." 

ITe explained that the reason lor inserting these two words, which appeared in the instructions 
to Cf)nnt llcnckcndorft and in the Iteport received from Count Bonckciidorfi of his communication 
to your Ijordship, was simply this. 

Bussia could not possibly contract engagements of this kind binding for all time, circumstances 
niighl change in the course of generations, and so might the position of Afghanistan, although there 
was no reason to foresee at present such change in the near future. 

He was convinced that most of the misunderstandings which liad arisen between the two 
Governments on questions like those arose from our interpreting the numerous former assurances 
and declarations of policy and intentions which Russia had given us as engagements binding Russia 
for all time and under all circurnstanoes. [!>.] 



Tho arrnnj^iMuout hy .Hinxm in to Muia'linrta watt. t\»i\vovoi'i 

iuaweptftblo. llussiii \vt»ul(i. mawthoUw. bo {jtiui to diw'nvor a (loat'olfnl aointion of 
that question also. I tolil his Mxt'olloney that all I aonltl ilo waa to taKo note of hta 
communication, lie then profoiulotl to toll uu' " ft titn' ih'iwaiia'l " that llUHaia havilUt 
from the first desire*! a peaceful wdutiou of these *lifik’nlties, reimiind tfi'alvotie of aneh 
a solution, ami that he was eonvineed that any eudeavtair \vl»ieh inittht he iua*!t' hy 
one or more Powers to discover a way nut of the diffleiilty would Ite weleoiued 1\\ the 
Russian Government. I authorised his Rxcelleney to say that, in my opinion, ihe 
events of which we had heard during the last two or thv*'*' days. wt*i'e of a naliive 
to render difficult, if not iiupossihle. the iiitervention of a third Powor. ami tliat I did 
not see how it would he possible for His Majesty’s (ioverimieiit mider the ein’Oiie 
stances which now confronted them to attempt sneh a step, 

lam, itfe. 

;hANHl)OWN:iil. 


MINUTM Ity t<lN(l KJiWAniK 
A most admirable and dear l)enpaleU, 




No, 2tM5. 

The Marqueeg of Lanuduvme la Hir (1, Booll. 

F.O. Russia 1677. 

(No. 47 a.) 

Sir, li'tmign Ofjko, Mruary U, lf)04i 

During the course of the recent riegoUtitiom hotwneu Jatwi) ami lliiaafti It heettHae 
increasingly evident that tho prosisajt of a witiMfui'tory ('.orichl^iott tdtiied nniiiiiy 
on the question whether the Russian Oovormiiout W(/ii)d coiwtod. to /ojter ( 0 t,o a hhidhig 
engagement with .Japan that both Powers would tho ^(/vofoiguty fO/d hdej/rjty 

of China in Manchuria, Jajian being on her side willing p* }dedg*i bom ll to n<s/*-ct 
the integrity and independence of Corea. 

From the incefitif)ii of the negfdiatiwm tide haw alwaya tmm f/nf. fiawnhl an a/j 
essential portion of the .Japafiftse dernarak, while, roi the |wrt of (h(»«i«, it h<m 
constantly been ignored or refim-d, ou lim f^aiind either that it waa a oiatler Uif 
discussion between Russia and (Jbina abate, or that it v/a« rate which etptaify twatceroed 
other Powers, or that the declaratiwij* and fttroftd^ f/iven aS b/ the inte/dionfs 

and pfjliey of the Krofairor of P.iissia should he ff^garded as feoWkient.- 

In my conversations with the litmutn at>d French Arnkiisstador!! fhtrir^g tl«v fatit 
few days the question has been tentatively and onofikiafiy whe-fhet',- iV( thff 

event of a sati.sfactoiry agreement being attained the qnejttbaijt rekf.ing br 
Japan coufd be eifieii.ibid to accept as s-nfficient a bvr'nnd ikdaraiion madb! by th« 
EuAsiaai Goverrmienf, to all the Poi^er* wwir^rw-d ifinelrnliing Ja|rarii; of the sntenfbm rd 
Biissfk to respect the sovereiigriitj and ferrilwfaf integrity of Chtfift ifi Itfawihnrk.- 

I have felt bojimd to state my efrtiVJKtiesji that swih a deeki'atbm wwld red lie 
aceepiied by Japtsus as frallSIlMig the OfjwJftwj'rss ew xwbiieb bae laid 

ffiDimicbi slirewf, aiwi wbicb she cofiKi-tSers "'sws^inatsal Irir tte- jrf'oteidiiew of Jajwwewv infereitts!.- 
fits rmasIeiqiMey is, in fafilf, Sbe SogS'i'aH wjwseqpw'm'e fd (ite ivbiv.lii the 

JIttasiaE GnswiMiijroiift'nlt Sfemwilves toane jdaeed ew ?siiijf}i! atsid 

vEr;,, Sbaift Itftiey are to' he iresfaci^.d w the bgbli of a Idiwltoig (waitiijtw.'t, owly /d 

mllSii lifcse' e.rjsniWiimi oil tbe ettSiwp CrafsteacliSiii^ It’airty, .^rid (fddiigl^itovy a* lV*'g 
tSiiailt (otJufflr CesniteieltJiii^ Farty fiaWW 5to iww sdluaec erf tjiwi- evji^caKrlt, !li>iijj' ttierf llwy at?# ^ll^ 
nuiwune ttiiiaisi tte e^WRfifflieiai erf iftw erf rfftw,' Gbiiwswtinfiftrf' w life-' etiS'krfiWjtl 

ifSin MnmmKrfbieiM eiiij Diiayk itei !»»> iBWiiliifeS Off etti(tiiy<^ iirf,. iw 
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independent opinion of that Government, the circumstances under which they were 
given have materially changed. 

A notable instaiice of the view taken bj- the Eussian Government in this respect 
was afforded in the case of Batoum. The assurance on this occasion was given in the 
most formal manner, being embodied in Article LIX of the Treaty of Berlin of the 
13th July, 1878. That Article runs as follows ; — 

“ His Majesty the Emperor of Eussia declares that it is his intention to 

constitute Batoum a free port, essentially commercial.” 

Eight years later, in July 1886, the Eussian Government announced to the 
yignatory Bowers the intention of the Emperor to terminate this arrangement, and 
upon objections being raised by the British Government that this constituted a violation 
of the Treaty of Berlin and the breach of an international engagement, M. de Giers 
stated distinctly in a despatch to the Eussian Ambassador at tins Court that in the 
opinion of the Eussian Government “the spontaneous declaration of the intention 
of the Emperor to make Batoum a free port did not constitute an obligation, and that 
consequently the modiffcation of that intention, which circumstances require, could 
not be considered as a departure from engagements which did not exist.” 

The same view has recently been expressed to you by Count Lamsdorff in the 
conversation which you had with his Excellency on the 7th ultimo (as reported in 
your despatch No. 11 of that date) with regard to Afghanistan. 

Count Lamsdorff stated on that occasion that most of the misunderstandings 
which had occuiTed between the two Governments on such questions had arisen from 
our interpreting the numerous former assurances and declarations of policy and 
intentions which Eussia had given us as engagements binding Eussia for all time 
and under all circumstances : he referred in particular to some declarations made by 
Baron Jomini, who was at the time acting in the absence of the Chancellor, which 
he said contained the earliest declaration of Eussia’s intention to abstain from direct 
foreign relations with Afghanistan, and of her recognition that those relations were 
under the control of the British Government ; declarations to the wording of which we 
had evidently given the force of a Treaty engagement binding for all time. A little 
thought would, he considered, be sufficient to convince any one that an independent 
Power like Eussia could scarcely have meditated contracting a perpetual engagement 
on this point. 

The Japanese Government cannot, in my opinion, be reasonably expected to 
accept declarations or assurances, the value of which has thus been authoritatively 
defined by the Eussian Government themselves, as a sufficient security for interests to 
which they attach so much importance. 

Nor would a more positive engagement contracted between Eussia and China 
alone satisfy their requirements. Such an engagement could, at any time, be modified 
with the consent of China, or might be treated by Eussia as forfeited on account of 
the conduct of the Chinese Government. 

The Japanese Government, as I understand, have offered no objection to the 
engagement to respect the sovereignty and integrity of China in Manchuria being 
taken by Eussia towards, and in company with, other Powers besides Japan, but they 
consider it essential that it shall be, not a mere assurance or declaration of intentions, 
but a distinct and formal engagement contained in a signed instrument, and bearing 
the character of a compact made with Japan herself. 

I do not see on what grounds we could imdertake to press upon her the acceptance 
of a less binding engagement, and I have, in ray discussions with the foreign Eepre- 
sentatives concerned, expressed that view. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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m. m. 

p.o. 'Kwssia ir>s8. V)-, 

Tet. (No. S«i.^ ‘ ^ 

T infonoftl Auilw^ssiiMka' ilio JV‘siiv^'S4¥»,y- ^ ii'e'l't 

ac^hing wo«!d stop Ja|wo Uat Tm»tA' )\V If’i 

and integrity of Chinn, in Mnnohnria. 

He asked whether J eonid aoy toiw <« vfhieh pfti'h Sty yy&iii 

be embodied other tl\an n Tivaty lx't\m'tt -U«ttsSa yyd yhh’h 

I replied that I eouid think of xtothhm hut u 'ihu^iky I'ytuuou otid 

of which other Towers tnighl. ho iuvitod hy TvotU ainl Chltift h^ titit? hove-. 

He asked mo whether sut<}Hiaing Ihia-iia woV<' wiHivttt hv ft^vuo. Wo w^^vdd ttdvSso 
Japan to accept such an otYer. 

I said I would eensult inj oolleagneo at t'ahhvel voBtoHlay, atel that \ ftvaMt it 
might be too late, even if Unssia weiw wilUtvg. 

Ambassador’s eniiniry whh nnofllcinU 

I aftei-wards saw .lapanoso Minintoi'. wlm o.itpri'aBtHl ojtiniOH tlmt ihhtda tviut 
so far that evon if suggested sidutlnn \vi>|e now to he elteieti -JftjmtV i-nnii! Out ftmWli 
to entertain it. 'I’lioy cDiild nut lielen to any tn-eilitie which tfiigllt pvoloilg 
negotiation. 

I informed Eussian Anibagsiwhtf yoHtm’flfty tliut 1 fottitvl ill.y t'tillfJ»ttHPf< Plttiroiy 
agreed with what T had said (W to tlvn im|M*nalldlil-,V of iilloi'V'Olltifiii Oil OHV |.ipl't! 

In reply to onquiry whythor any pavt. of hln eoiiiiiHiiiif-fttioi) had haoil loafio fiiliioi: 
instructions from Bimsiati (loverriliieiit. Ufa ISnfolloiioy illfot'iJIOd il1§ ftiFit lio Hr(s 
instructjpd . to say that in the opinion of Cntiiil- fifiotailoidf Wflllld llP llii difh('llil.V 
in arriving at a sottlomont Hatisfactai'y to JapdU in t'ogttl'd tfi the t-Ol'eSll f|liepii(H); 

The arrangomonfc propofled l.y <fa|Hin in ruj^ai'il to UHS inp/'Pepfahie.- 

but Eussia would bo glad to dlBOovor a pojM'nfiil wdiition of timt ((itegtioii fti^* 

I told him that all T could do ms to tak' note of this cooinoiojustioii.- 

h: 


Hn, urn.. 


Tfi4> tViiftj/Him oj I Mmfl'rp}m h/ t'^ir (-‘k Mi'i/if . 

F.O. Eussia JG77. 

(Ko. 4S,> 

Sr, (yfftM) ff'pf/fimif ff.- 

Tb® Bri69sii«iw tm mi4 tfef JiW 

ttnai a ewlimw frf taifee'fii |J*^r iifivo' .I'T'i'd* 

Japunir ffimiS 5li' w'a» 1((m? iWlif*! SfewSs t4- Avfew?}<1i& to (ipfy 

E!!s®!eteu?T waffi amdsiiiains fe Ssittw xww fesiitw ai- i4 fliUilWPJii'y.! 

affluS, ii i»5i, -wHiiiw, 1 gaiikil Avlt: wiS JiW)td iW»(t 4'iUW' sO* yeff j ih# iilWi' oV#’ 

1(5!*%^ iiiffldl lilted w® s&amM iisaws 4- m *S! cwaur W'ikits dhitiviilidl m' s' ilp^iito (4 PM'iVt'dl 
di® Ba® Smi (istetiisisiise.. I (tto# 1 ifew ais ^515® a® lit ffilW (to 

aisu;® dte- Bamtemtsdiesia- 

niMi TBtewiilu5«y afdfeoBl sjw ^wlW' aiW jtmiiiiiSUi a® lilte- il'lty 6^ #:wwW Rlv.- P 

Baipiijidl (ffliiBit' Kite; An^bHDiVfwftksmr .Atjgwattrwud \v>n® dfeiijiiiiW!’ ftv fe (iihut 

DusMiftB' ^Is ifeiiiflidi ifei iiMuil ikdo' itt augvibiuig w'lhiwfti # dM itup; (Wiutmv.- 

& tvm- 
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No. 299. 

The Marquess of Lausdowne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1592. 

(No. 25.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 10, 1904. 

The German Ambassador spoke to me at Windsor to-day as to the proposal of the 
United States’ Government that the Powers should recommend to Eussia and Japan 
the neutralisation of China. His Excellency gave me to understand that the idea found 
favour with the German Government, although he did not indicate that the proposal 
proceeded from them. He observed that it would be necessary that the proposal 
should be accepted by the belligerent Powers as well as by the otWs, and that it did 
not seem to him possible that Japan would agree to it unless it were to be made clear 
that Manchuria was not to be included within the neutralised area. 

I told his Excellency that Mr. Choate had spoken to me on this subject, and that 
I had raised the same point, which had, I believed, been referred by Mr. Choate to the 
American Government. I said that, subject to this reservation, the proposal was 
one which would, I believed, be acceptable to His Majesty’s Government. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


[ED. NOTE . — Japan issued a declaration of war against Bussia on the 10th February, 1904. 
Great Britain issued a circular to Public Offices the 10th February and a proclamation of 
neutrality on the 11th February, B.F.8.P., XCVII, 476-84.] 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FRANCE, SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 

No. 800. 

Sir H. Drummond Wolff to the Marquegn of SaliHhury. 

F.O. Spain 2063. 

(No. 165.) Most Confidential. Mculrid, D. May 16, 1808. 

My Lord, B. May 28, 1898, 

The telegram conveying the language attributed to Mr, Chainberlain advocating 
the alliance of Great Britain with the United States has naturally created a great 
sensation. It is supposed to imply hostility to Spain, and has increased, if jjosKible. 
the bad feeling towards England which our European friends Itave been stimulating 
for BO many years [Beference Uj Press.] 

T nA.vp Afj* 

H.’ DB(JMMONI) WtlLFE. 


No. 301. 

Sir H. Drummond Wolff to the Marque»» of Salixhury. 

F.O. Spain 2064. 

iNo. 176.) Most Confidential. Madrid, D. May 23, 1898, 

Mr Lorf. E. May 28, 1898, 

It is impossible to look on the <5onif<*ntralion of troq/s round Gibraltar as entirely 
devoid of an intentional demonstration. Borne friends of tlie Government have 
endeavoured in eonrersation to diminish the piirjxjrt of (he incident, much as in J 859 
the despatch of rroq^s by France to Italy was atlrilmb^*! to a change of reginients in 
Algeria. There is no doubt, however, tfjat some difficulty was iouiid in disjwsing 
of 7,000 men prepared for service in the Philippines and not imniediately lequinid. 
But the deqjatei of these troops lo (he neigJjlmurhood of Gil^raltar must be designed 
paiily as a deraonstration against us. at all everds, to the eyes of the Bpanisli people. 
Uafc^unately England is very onjx,>jjuI.ar at present in Spain, and naany of the news- 
papers eagerly seize every incident to our disadvantage. 

At the sacne time no doubl (here are suspicions wncerniiig both Ceuta and the 
Cia^anes. The foundation of a new Bussian Legation at Tangier and the departure 
of the French ifimister on a special Mission to Marakesh are timed (o justify (he 
TOEQOurs of desi'^as, including those on the Canaries by the United Btates, and on 
Ceatia by Bjuasia. which reoeives credenoe amorag a jwple eacitied by their anxieties. 
. . . . [Internal afeirs.] 


No. 302. 

Siir E.. M.onKVfi to the Maryuess of Balishury. 

F.O. jPuBikse 3396. 

;(K®, Ml-i) GcjncfiiieEi'tiaL Paris, D. Auyusi 11, li898.. 

My E. Auyust IS, 18198, 

Your iLoir4«h%) ha* heesn so good ;ae to send lue (ogriee of Sir H. D. WesSlT* 
‘26J aaoKl jS54 iueBgnfirKikig tlihe ditualtacnii in Bpain, twhiich i have r’ead 
mfth jgmeal . . . . 0 ) 

i(^') pAcdauHa tos to SStinpancHAinoiiinan 
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While quite shaxing the views of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid as to 
the great increase of influence over Spain which must accrue to France by the part 
already taken by her, and by the decision that the final negotiations shall take place 
at Paris, I do not see how either the one thing or the other could have been avoided, 
or how any action could have been taken to prevent any such result as that which 
must, I think, be now contemplated as a certainty, namely, that for the future, or at 
any rate for a long time to come, Spain will become more or less a dependency of this 
country. The value of such a position as regards French interests is so evident that 
Europe at large could not but have anticipated that the Government of the Republic 
would strain every nerve and seize every opportunity to secure it. And French 
diplomacy has been so fortunate as to have had this chance without being obliged to 
compromise the existing good relations between the two Republics. In spite of the 
constant series of naval and military successes gained by the Americans it is clear 
that there is no general appetite in the United States for a continuance of the war, 
and France has in fact pleased both parties by contributing all the facilities in her 
power to the preliminary steps for its conclusion [Internal affairs.] 

With regard to the effect upon British interests, I confess that I cannot see that 
it need inspire apprehension. It cannot be said that we have had any reason for 
long past to consider ourselves as the objects of any special goodwill on the part of 
Spain; and the sympathy which has been unmistakably shown in Great Britain for 
the humanitarian grounds on which the United States declared war against her has 
only served to accentuate a little more than was previously the ease the latent 
in-itation caused by our retention of the command of the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
the recollection of all the exertions made at the commencement of the century to 
protect Spanish independence from foreign subjugation has never had any influence 
in alkying. 

There is but one consideration which may modify this view, the danger, namely 
of a systematic co-operation of French and Spanish policy in Morocco directed to our 
detriment. But although such co-operation may cause inconvenience, it is, I believe, 
well within the power of British diplomacy and British material force to make 
successful opposition to such a combination so long as the latter receives no additional 
European support. 

I have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 803. 

Sir H. Drummond Wolff to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

P.O. Spain 2065. 

(No. 283.) Confidential. Madrid, D. August 14, 1898. 

My Lord, R. August 16, 1898. 

The choice of Paris for the peace negotiations establishes for the moment the 
supremacy of French influence in Spain. 

Spain, though fallen finally from her station as a Great Power and unable there- 
fore to gratify any ambition of her own, still possesses points likely to attract the 
ambition of others, especially of France. Her agricultural fertility, unexplored 
mineral wealth, her numerous ports, and her position on the Straits will make her 
a valuable adjunct and appendage to her neighbour. France has deplored and 
reprobated the alleged ingratitude of Italy, for which, if given a free hand in the 
Peninsula, she may find a compensation. 
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The position and influence of Spain in Morocco can be utilised, while her desire 
for increased territory in Africa to inalce up for her lost Colonies may render her very 
susceptible to the overtures of her new ally. 

I have more than once pointed out the dangers to Her Majesty’s ])osscssions if 
France obtained uncontrolled access to the Hinterland of Gibraltar. . . . [Details. ] 


No. 304. 

The Marquess of Salishttry to Sir H. Drummond Wolff. 

F.O. Spain 2106. 

(No. 10.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 11, 1899. 

The Spanish Ambassador spoke to me this afternoon with respect to the policy 
which the two countries should pursue on the Moorish question. He expressed 
himself very earnestly in favour of the pursuit by Spain of a policy that was friendly 
to Great Britain. He did not mention Gibraltar, but he spoke at some length on the 
question of Morocco. He was anxious that, in respect of this country, Spain and 
Great Britain should pursue the same policy. He believed that their objects were 
the same. They neither of them contemplated any territorial acquisition, and would 
look with great regret upon any combination of events that should force the considera- 
tion of such a policy upon them. They were anxious to maintain the status quo, and 
he believed that their interests were so strongly in favour of that policy, that in 
combination they would be able to enforce it. Some observations were made by me 
with respect to the policy of France in that region; but his Excellency pointed out 
that, though in reference to the Valleys of Figuig and Tuat the action of the French 
local officers might excite suspicion, or even apprehension, it was not possible for 
France to make any extension of the Algerian frontier up to that coast without 
adopting an openly hostile attitude to Morocco, and that he thought that England 
and Spain together would frustrate any such attempts. I expressed the feelings of 
Pier Majesty’s Government as generally most friendly to the Government of the Queen- 
Eegent, and most anxious to act in every matter where we could in conformity with 
Spanish views. I quite recognised that the policy sustaining the status quo was the 
policy which was imposed by existing conditions upon both Governments, and I 
expressed the hope that we should be able to co-operate heartily in maintaining it. 

I am, &c. 

SALISBURY. 


No. 805. 

Sir H. D. Wolff to the Marquess of Salishury. 

F.O. Spain 2109. Madrid, D. March 10, 1899. 

Tel. (No. 49.) Secret. R. March 11, 1899. 

Sefior Silvela tells me that after consultation with Minister of War and other 
Military Authorities Cabinet have arrived at conclusion that works near Gibraltar are 
useless and unnecessarily annoying to England. 

He does not care for the Convention offered as he foresees difficulties in the 
conclusion of a Treaty. He proposes, therefore, as of his own motion to address to 
us a formal Note saying that since the termination of war with the United States 
has rendered them unnecessary, Spain without acknowledging a right will not from 
friendship to England construct any fortifications or emplacements that could be 
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directed against Gibraltar. Phraseology will, of course, have to be submitted to your 
Lordship. Spanish Government will send us this Note unconditionally, but they 
would consider it a mark of friendship if in return we sent them a Note saying that 
England does not desire any acquisition of teiritory in concession and that she will 
undertake to prevent any hostile landing in Bay of Algeciras. 

His Excellency expressed in ample terms his desire to cultivate the friendliness 
of England. lie considered above arrangements sufficient on our part and did not 
wish to enter on the question of Balearic and Canary Islands. 

He alluded casually to Morocco. 

I should be grateful for an early answer. 


No. 306. 

The Marqncsn oj Snlishury lo Sir II. Drummond Wolff. 

F.O. Spain 2109. Foreign Office, March 16, 1899. 

Tel. (No. 16.) Secret. D. lO'SO p.m. 

Your telegram No. 56. 

You may reply to Spanish note expressing the satisfaction with which Her 
Majesty’s Government have received these friendly assurances, and their appreciation 
of the spirit in which they have been offered. 

You may add that Her Majesty’s Government wish on their part to assure the 
Spanish Government that they have at no time entertained the idea of making this 
question a ground for demanding further territorial acquisitions. They will be ready, 
if the occasion should arise, to give their military and naval assistance for preventing 
any hostile landing on the const of the Bay of Algeciras, or any attack by sea on 
that coast. 

[ED. NOTE . — Dospitc tliosp {ripn<U.Y asHnvanccs, Seflor Silvela ami the (,l\ieen Kegent profesuHtl 
to fear Brltisli (IcKign.s on (Viitu and other Spniusli possessions. On the 14th April, Sefior Silvela 
expressed a wish to tlie Gorman Amljassiidor for a secret ngreeineht between Germany, France 
nnd llussia to .strengtlicn Spanisli liands in re.sisting x’^’^'S^ure. To this Herr von Billow roplie<l tlmt 
such n i)nct wa.s iinnecessary mid impossible. See G.l’. XV, xn). If. 9— 122.] 


No. 307. 

The Marquefis of Salish-nry to Sir' F. Lascelles. 

F.O. Germany (Prussia) 1468. 

(No. 109.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 7, 1899. 

The German Ambassador spoke to me this afternoon at considerable length with 
respect to the desirability of concerted action between Germany and England if 
questions which interest them both arose. 

I replied that there had never been on the part of this country any feeling 
other than a wish to act in concert with the German Empire wherever our interests 
permitted us to do so. 

His Excellency then spoke especially about Morocco. I replied that I was 
not aware that the question of Morocco had become in any sense a burning 
question. Her Majesty’s Government had no desire with respect to it, but that 
the status quo should be indefinitely maintained. But they felt an interest in 
the ownership of the Atlantic seaboard, and if by any untoward event it ceased to 
belong to the Empire of Morocco, Great Britain could not with indifference see it 
pass under any other dominion. 
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I asked his Excellency what the views of the German Government were with 
respect to Morocco, as he had raised the question. He said he did not know, but he 
thought it very desirable that there should be an exchange of views and ideas on the 
subject, whenever action should become pressing. 

I am, &c. 

BALISBUEY. 


No. 308. 

The Marquess of Salishiny to Sir 77. Drummond Wolff. 

F.O. Spain 2106. 

(No. 83.) Confidential.) 

gir^ Foreign Office, June 7, 1899. 

The Spanish Ambassador asked me what my views were with respect to Morocco, 
as to which his Government was becoming somewhat nervous. I said that the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government could be very shortly stated. We were earnestly in 
favour of maintaining the status quo, and we should do all that we could to maintain 
that condition of things. We were aware that several countries had nourished designs 
with respect to the territory of Morocco. For ourselves, we have not consented to 
contemplate the fall of that empire, but, if it should take place, we could not see 
points on the Atlantic littoral pass under the dominion of any other Power. We hope 
they may permanently remain under the control of the Moorish Empire, but if that 
dominion should cease, the interest of Her Majesty’s Government in the ownership of 
such places would become acute. 

I am, &c. 

SALISBUEY. 


No. 809. 

Lord Currie to the Marquess of Salishvry. 

F.O. Italy 800. 

(No. 177.) Confidential. Turin, D. August 20, 1899. 

My Lord, B. August 23, 1899. 

I have the honour to report that I have just returned from a visit to M. Visconti- 
Venosta at the Certosa di Pesio 

In answer to my enquiries, M. Yisconti-Yenosta said that he had heard nothing 
recently which would lead him to apprehend any new development in regard to 
Morocco. So far as he was aware, the views of the French Government did not at 
present go beyond an extension of influence or territory in the direction of Touat, 
though it was not improbable that the death of the Sultan or of the Prime Minister, 
either of which seemed to be a likely event, might precipitate matters. He had not 
heard that Germany was showing any special interest in Moorish affairs. 

The Italian Government was, he said, strongly in favour of the maintenance of 
the status quo in Morocco, and should anything likely to affect it come to his 
knowledge, he would not fail to communicate it to me for the information of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

I have, &c. 

CUEEIB. 
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No. 310. 

Sir H. Dnimmovd Wolff to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. Spain 2126. 

(No. 89.) Secret and Confidential. Madrid, D. June 9, 1900. 

My Lord, R. June 11, 1900. 

Last night I dined with a very small party at the Russian Embassy. 

After dinner, M. Schevitsch, speaking to me aside, enquired, with some anxiety, 
whether there was a Secret Agi-eement betw'een Her Majesty’s Government and France 
respecting Morocco. 

France, following the lead and advice of Russia, had abstained from any action 
that could embarrass England during the Boer war. But it was now plain that 
M. Waldeek-Rousseau, M. Delcasse, and their colleagues had adopted an English 
policy. The explanation which, as I gathered, he had received, was that England and 
France had come to an agreement whereby France would refrain from raising any 
question affecting Egypt if England, on her part, would assent to certain proceedings 
on the part of France in Morocco. The nature of these he did not state. 

I replied that I had heard of nothing of the kind, and that I had no reason to 
believe that the report was true. According to my information. Her Majesty’s 
Government favoured the continuance of the status quo in Morocco (‘) 

From the whole tone of M. Sehevitsch’s conversation I gather that not only he 
himself but his Government feel very anxious at the conduct of France as regards 
Morocco and generally towards England. This feeling may, perhaps, be increased by 
incidents elsewhere, perhaps in China, of which I have no knowledge. 

He spoke with some warmth of the friendly attitude adopted by the French 
Government towards England, and I have little doubt that his frequent conferences 
with Seiior Silvela are the consequence of his suspicions as to French action and that 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Morocco. 

I have, d'c. 

H. DRUMMOND WOLFF. 

Oflinspian attiliidc to England.] 


No. 311. 

Sir H. Drummond Wolff to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

Madrid, October 11, 1900. 

F.O. Spain 2128. D. 1'40 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 63.) Secret. R. 2 30 p.m. 

Seuor Silvela implies though not directly that the partition of Morocco seems 
inevitable. It will however, he supposed, be postponed on account of affairs in China. 
He mentioned what France and Spain would wish for and said he imagined England 
would require Tangier. I said His Majesty’s Government having always looked to the 
maintenance of status quo had not I thought yet contemplated the share they would ask. 

Senor Silvela’s language was vague and undecided but showed he had been 
considering the subject. 

He was anxious to express his desire to consult the wishes of England. 



No. 812. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Salisbury. 

F.O. France 3497. 

(No. 498.) Secret. Paris, D. October 12, 1900. 

My Lord, E. October 13, 1900. 

In reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 328, Secret, of the 9th instant, 
transmitting translation of a letter which has been sent privately to the Queen by the 
Sultan of Morocco, and asking for my opinion as to the possibility and expediency of 
giving in any way effect to the request of the Sultan for the intervention of Her 
Majesty’s Government for the purpose of obtaining from the French Government 
assurances calculated to tranquillise his anxieties, I have the honour to state that, 
while I think it would not be impossible to advert to the situation on the eastern frontier 
of Morocco without exciting suspicion in M. Delcasse’s mind, it would be extremely 
difiBcult to elicit from the French Govemment any definite assurances of the nature 
desired 

T nftvA 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 313. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Salishiiry. 

Paris, October 17, 1900. 

P.O. France 3499. D. 8'20 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 78.) Secret. E. 11 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 323 : Morocco. 

I told M. Deloass4 to-day that I had recently seen His Majesty’s Minister at 
Tangier who had mentioned to me the oxistenco of apprehension in Morocco of French 

designs on Eastern frontier [DetaiLs as to frontier.] 

Hie Excellency repeated that not only had ho no intention of attacking Morocco 
but that he had strongly and successfully objected to excessive reinforcements being 
sent. If France did ever attack Morocco she would certainl_y do so on the North-East 
frontier and would never attempt hostile oiierations so far inland. 

I think his Excellency spoke honestly. I raised the question quite incidentally 
and I am sure that he suspected nothing. 


No. 314. 

Sir M. Durand to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Madrid, April 13, 1901. 

F.O. Spain 2146. 8 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 24.) Confidential. R. April 14, 9 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 10. 

In conversation yesterday evening with Minister for Foreign Affairs I touched 
upon Morocco question. He expressed his pleasure at getting an opportunity of 
discussing the subject and spoke very freely. He begged me to excuse any indisci'otion 
on his part and went on to say that ho had watched for some time with apprehension 
and surprise the steady advance of the French towards and across the old frontier. 
Seeing the confidence with which they acted he had come to the conclusion that they 
must have an understanding with England which gave them a free hand. He pressed 
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this point rather strongly and seemed relieved at my replying that so far as I knew 
there was not understanding of this kind. He proceeded of his own accord to point 
out the interest of Spain lay in the maintenance of the status quo and the avoidance 
of any serious troubles in which Spain as the weakest party would certainly go to the 
waU [Internal affairs in Morocco.] 


No. 315. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir M. Durand. 

F.O. Spain 2146. Foreign Office, April 15, 1901. 

Tel. fNo. 11.) D. 7-30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 24. 

There is no understanding between us and France which gives the latter a free 
hand as regards Moorish frontier. You may say so without any qualifying expression. 


No. 316. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir M. Durand. 

F.O. Spain 2144. 

(No. 32.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 1, 1901. 

The Spanish Ambaseador reported to me to-day that he was instructed by his 
Government to confirm the language, which he had already used to me unofficially, 
with regard to the desire of the Spanish Government to maintain the status quo in 
Morocco. 

Spain would range herself on the side of any Power or group of Powers which 
might pursue this policy. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 317. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdoume. 

F.O. France 3535. 

(No. 221.) Very Secret. Paris, D. June 14, 1901. 

My Lord, E. June 15, 1901. 

Your Lordship did me the honour the day before yesterday to enquire of me by 
telegraph as to the view which I took of the so-called “mobilisation” to be almost 
simultaneously made of the French Fleets and the Eussian high sea squadron. 

I had no information at hand as to the movements of the latter ; but as regards 
the concentration of the French Channel and Mediterranean Squadrons in the latter 
sea, T felt that the notoriety which has for months past been given to the forthcoming 
experiment deprived the stop of all appearance of being undertaken ^vith reference to 

any consideration of the existing political sitution 

I am aware that rumours are (iurrent of the possible assumption by France of the 
protectorate of Morocco. This rumour was discussed in my presence by the 
Ambassadors of Germany and Italy the day before yesterday. I took no part in that 
discussion, but I noticed with pleasure that Count Tornielli characterised the step as 
absolutely improbable. I myself cannot believe that the moment is pi-opitious for 
such a new departure: hut as Sir Arthur Nicolson is in England, and the presence of 
the 'Special Mission from Morocco may give His JTajesty’s Government exceptional 
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opportunities of procuring information of what is passing at Paris between the Govern- 
ment of the Eepublic and the Special Mission headed by Si Ahdelkrin bon Sliinan, 
I feel sure that the vigilance of His Majcstj'’’B Government will not neglect them. 
The temptation to round off the French Possessions in North Africa by repeating on 
a larger scale in Morocco what has been done in Tunis is evidentlj' very great. The 
hints given by M. Gambon of the high value which France would attach to the 
permission of Great Britain to use a free hand in Morocco cannot but raise a certain 
suspicion. But the audacity required for springing such a surprise upon the world as 
that to which I have alluded, would, in my opinion, be certainly foreign to the spirit 
now directing the policy of the Government of the Eepublic. 

I have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 318. 

The Marquess of Lansd-ownc lo Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 8532. 

(No. 299.) Extract. Foreign Office, July 3, 1901. 

M. Gambon assured me that the measures taken by the French Government were 
inevitable on account of the lawless conduct of the tribes. His Excellency, however, 
laid earnest stress on the fact that nothing was further from the intentions of the 
French Government than to raise serious questions in Morocco. They were well 
aware of the warlike character of the people, and an entanglement in that part of 
Africa — necessitating military operations on a large scale — ^was the last thing in the 
world they desired 


No. 819. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowno. 

F.O. France 3576. 

(No. 25.) Gonfideutial. Paris, D. January 20, ltt02. 

My Lord, E. January 25, 1902. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 19 
of the 17th instant, transmitting to me copy of a letter from tho Association of 
Ghambors of Gommerce respecting the jmoiJosal originally made by Mr. Thomas 
Barclay, who was the year before last President of the British Ghambcr of Gommerce 
at Paris, for the negotiation of a general Treaty of Arbitration between the United 
Kingdom and the French Eepublic. 

By the energetic exertions of Mr. Barclay, who is not a commercial man, but a 
lawyer practising in Paris, the fleeting of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce during the International Exhibition of 1900 in this Capital was a great 
success. The French Government, represented by the Minister of Commerce, treated 
the Eepresentatives of the various British Chambers with excessive hospitality ; and the 
visit was undoubtedly the occasion of an interchange of cordiality very advantageous 
to friendly feeling on both sides of the Channel. 

So much of the credit for this was due to Mr. Barclay’s personal efforts that 
I am not surprised that the Association has shown its recognition of his services 
by taking up his profwsal for an Arbitration Treaty between Great Britain and h’rance. 
A resolution in favour of this proposal was passed by the Chamber of Commerce here; 
and, fortified by this support, Sir. Barclay had very little difficulty in obtaining 
similar adhesions elsewhere; and if he carries on the campaign, he will no doubt 
be encouraged by a very general approval of his project, especially in the commercial 
world. 

s 8 
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I have 110 knowledge of the opinion which His Majesty’s Government may 
entertain as to the expediency or possibility of negotiating such a general treaty of 
Arbitration with the French Government; but I think it extremely probable that the 
latter would accept any overtures in that sense which might be made from Loudon. 
But as I ventured to state last month at the annual dinner of the British Chamber 
of Commerce here, I feel that even if such a general Treaty could be negotiated, the 
principle of compulsory arbitration, which is what seems to be desired, could never be 
included in it ; and as the utility of recourse to arbitration in matters of dispute of 
comparatively minor importance has been so often recognised by both countries in 
their dealings with foreign nations, I imagine that we may rest satisfied that in all 
dillerences in which the national honoiu: is not directly concerned, there will be no 
hesitation on either side in consenting to their being composed by an Arbitration 
Court. At any ]-ate the conclusion of any general Treaty of Arbitration appears to me 
to be^ by no means so easy a proceeding as its advocates may, in their cnthusaism, 
imagine ; and I cannot but think that it would be for the present preferable to continue 
the practice of having recourse to special arrangements for arbitration in individual 
instances, than to run the risk of initiating a negotiation, which it might prove 
imiiossible to carry through, and the breakdown of which might to some extent 
discredit the reality of the friendly feeling, which I believe to exist between the two 
Governments, and which no one has at heart more sincerely than I have. It is 
because I so earnestly desire its maintenance, that I can add, that if His Majesty’s 
Government consider that the conclusion of such a general Treaty, as I have referred 
to, is feasible and worth trying, I should yield to no one in my gratification that, in 
their more extended knowledge of the situation, they are at one with the principal 
elected representatives of the Commerce of Great Britain, rather than with myself. . . . 

I have, Ac. 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 320. 

The Marquess of Lansdow-nc to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3574. 

(No. 30.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 22, 1902. 

I had some conversation to-day with the French Ambassador in regard to Morocco. 

His Excellency called my attention to the debates which had recently taken place 
in the French Chamber upon this question. 

The French Government, he told me, was desirous of maintaining the status quo 
in Morocco, and preventing “la question Maroquine” from being raised. They had, 
therefore, endeavoured to come to terms with the tribes, and to lay down a boundary 
between their possessions and those of the Sultan, based upon tribal limits, and 
calculated to be for the advantage of all concerned. He earnestly hoped that the 
rumours which had been cnri-eiit in the French press, and which had been referred 
to in the debates of which he had spoken, rumours which ])ointed to the attempt on the 
part of Great Britain to create for herself exclusive interests in Morocco, might prove 
to be unfounded. 

I had, his Excellency went on to say, reassured him on the question of certain 
commercial arrangements which the Government of Morocco had entered into at our 
instance at the time of Menebhi’s Mission. It was now, however, stated that we had 
been endeavouring to obtain exclusive control of the telegraphic and postal services 
and in regard to railway construction. Similar designs were attributed to us in the 
matter of loans, although it was reported that the German Government was competing 
in this same direction, and was endeavouring to induce the Sultan’s Government to 
accept a German financial adviser. 



I told M. Gambon that the persona who attached importance to these rumours 
must be very credulous. We naturally expected to have our share in the development 
of new industrial enterprises, but we were not in the habit of seeking for exclusive 
privileges, and, so far as I was aware, no attempt had'been made to obtain them. 

I had heard similar rumours as to attempts to establish a French ascendency in 
Morocco. We had been told, for example, that there had been French intrigues against 
Kaid Maclean, w'ho had earned the Sultan's confidence and had certainly not abused it, 
and there were plenty of people ready to warn us that the frontier arrangements made 
by the French authorities with the tribes were of a kind unduly favourable to France. 
We had not, however, questioned the good faith of these settlements, and it seemed 
to me desirable that neither Power should show itself unduly suspicious of the other. 

His Excellency observed that such reports existed, and that he had felt bound to 
mention them to me. 

T am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 321. 

The Miirqucss of Lmtsdowne to Sir E. Moiisoii. 

F.O. France 357-1. 

(No. 297.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 23. 1902. 

The French Ambassador made some informal remarks to me to-day with 
reference to the statement which I made in the House of Lords as to the relations of 
His Majesty’s Government with those of Prance and Italy. 

His own opinion was, he said, that people were needlessly disposed to suspect 
conspiracies amongst the Powers concerned with the shores of the Mediterranean. 
He did not himself believe that such conspiracies existed. 

I said that in my view also there was a disposition to indulge in exaggerated 
apprehension. As for the relations of France and Italy, I said that many people 
were convinced that France had designs upon Morocco. I had myself always accepted 
his Excellency’s assurances that the French Government did not harbour any such 
designs and that their concern w'as with the tribes on their south-western frontier 
about which he had often spoken to me and which the French Government no doubt 
found it necessary to deal with. 

M. Gambon replied that I was quite right and that the Franco-Italian 
understanding did not touch Morocco. As, however, I had mentioned Morocco, it was 
only right that he should tell me that he felt some uneasiness as to future developments 
in that country. The British Government was, he believed, perfectly sincere in its 
desire to maintain the status quo, but there were British subjects who were not equally 
discreet, and he was, in particular, alarmed at the position which Kaid Maclean was 
acquiring. 

That officer had now virtually become Cnmraandci’-in-Ghiof of the Sultan’s Army, 
which he was organising and equipping, and which, after all, could only be intended 
for use against Prance. 

I replied that the Sultan was constantly taken to task for not sufficiently 
restraining his own tribes and that it was therefore scarcely reasonable to object to 
his placing his army in a condition of greater efficiency. 

My information led me to believe that Kaid Maclean’s influence was not a 
dangerous one, and that if he interfered unduly in the politics of Morocco I felt sure 
that Sir Arthur Nicolson would be the first to call our attention to the fact. T did 
not believe myself that Kaid Maclean interfered in politics. 

M. Gambon said that he could not entirely agree with me. His own idea was 
that it might be desirable that our two Governments should have a frank discussion 
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of tho situation. The attitude of the tribes had become extremely threatening of late. 
It was not enough that we should declare our desire to maintain the status quo. We 
must both be prepared for eventualities. lie apprehended that what we really cared 
about was Tangier, which we could not afford to allow any other Power to possess. 
We might easily come to some arrangement with France under which it should be 
neutralised. 

His Excellency went on to say that all that he had said to me represented his 
own opinions only, but that he proposed to ask M. Delcasse’s permission to mention 
these subjects to me officially at some future time. 

I replied that he would find me perfectly ready to discuss them with him in the 
frankest possible manner. 


No. 322. 

The Marquess of Lansdoicite to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. Franco 3575. 

(No. 316a.) Very Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, August G, 1902. 

I had a long and interesting eonvereation to-day with the French Ambassador 
upon the subject of the relations of om- two countries in Siam and Morocco. 

M. Gambon told me that since our last meeting he had had an interview with 
M. Delcasse, whose ideas he was now authorised to explain to me. They were as 
follows ; — 

The French Government were “partisans du static quo partout,’’ and conceived 
that in this respect they did not differ from us. They had a colonial dominion amply 
sufficient not only for their present wants, but for their wants for generations to come. 
They had passed out of the period of expansion and had no wish to add to their 
responsibilities by further acquisitions. The colonial policy of France was therefore 
essentially conservative, and in the pursuit of such a policy M. Delcasse believed that 
it would be possible for them to move in accordance with us (“marcher d’ accord 
avec vous ”). 

This seemed to him all the easier because we were not really competitors. The 
French did not produce the same commodities as we did and they were therefore not 
rivals of ours in the markets of the world as were the United States and Germany. 
All that France therefore desired was to ensure the security of what she already 
possessed. 

So far as M. Delcasse could see there were only two points at which her position 
was insecure, vi/., Siam and Morocco. 

In the case of Morocco, France had a frontier of considerable length along which 
she came into contact with turbulent neighbours against whom she was bound .to 
protect herself. Nor could she allow any “influence exterieure ” to establish itself 
in such a manner as to prevent her from doing this effectually. 

In the case of Siam France was in the same position, with this difference, that 
England also had an extensive frontier co-terminous with that of Siam on the side of 
Burmah and in the Malay Peninsula. France and England had, moreover, concluded, 
with regard to Siam, the Agreement of 1896, under which each of us had recognised 
that the other possessed a sphere of influence in Siamese territory. (‘) 

M. Delcasse was awaiting the arrival of Phya Sri Sahadeb, who was, he 
understood, about to visit Paris and London for the purpose of discussing important 
questions with the two Governments. 

M. Delcasse intended to receive him in the most conciliatory manner, and to 
spare no efforts in order to dispose of the somewhat trivial questions which had arisen 
during the last few years between the French and Siamese Governments. 

(1) [Printed B.F.S.P., LXXXVHI, pp. lS-4.] 
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I asked his Excellency whether ho had not heard that Phya Sri Sahadeb was to 
visit Berlin. 

M. Cainboii replied that he believed this to be true, bat that in his opinion the 
matters which concerned Erance and England in connection with Siam did not concern 
Germany. 

The duty of the two Powers was to observe the Agi-oement of 1896; there was, 
as he had already told me, no need whatever for any rivalry between ns. and it 
seemed to him that it was our business so far as possible to protect Siam against the 
intervention of Germany. 

In the view of the French Govei-nmont the Agreement of 1896, if carried out in 
accordance with its obvious intention, was sufficient, and he saw no reason foK 
extending its scope, or for converting “the zone of influence” into “a zone of 
occupation.” If a good understanding were maintained between our two Governnients. 
things might well be left as they were in this respect, for the present at all events. 

Eeturning to Morocco, his Excellency i-epeated what ho had said to me on a 
previous occasion as to the alleged aspirations of some of the Englishmen who w('re 
in the employment of the Sultan. He had no doubt that designs were attributed to 
them which they did not really harbour, but there was a considerable risk that too 
energetic officers might, by the advice which they gave to the Sultan, encourage him 
to adopt a policy w’hich might drive him into conflict with Prance, and thereby 
precipitate action on the part of the French Government. Their desii-o was, however, 
that the question of Morocco should not pass into the acute stage. Nevertheless, 
M. Deleasse thought that it would be extremely desirable that the two Governments 
should frankly discuss the action which they might be constrained to adopt in the 
event of Morocco passing “into liquidation.” He did not think that there would 
be any difficulty in providing even for that contingency, and we should do well to 
come to an understanding in advance. Spain would have to be reckoned with. She 
occupied certain points upon the coast and would have to be given a sufficient 
allowance of hinterland. Tangier could not, he said, be allowed to pass into the hands 
of any European PoAver — certainly not into the hands of Great Britain or Spain, 
either of which Powots might then seal the western entrance of the Mediterranean. 
The best solution would be to make Tangier an international and open port. Beyond 
the Spanish line France would expect to exercise exclusive influence. Great Bidtain, 
M. Deleasse imagined, had no interests in those regions. 

I told M. Gambon that I had listened to his statement Avith great interest, and 
that I was able at once to express my concurrence with some of the propositions 
which M. Deleasse had authorised him to advance. 

I could, for example, say, Avithout hesitation, that avo, too, Avei'C in favour of 
maintaining the status quo, and that our desire was rather to consolidate our colonial 
possessions than to add largely to their area. 

I Avas iilso inclined to agree with him in believing that the Agreement of 1896 
left matters in a someAvhat vague and therefore, i>erliaps, dangerous condition. 

I had noticed that M. Gambon had spoken of that Agi-eomont as assigning to 
each of the two PoAvers a “zone of influence.” I did not think that any such 
expression was to he found in the Agreement. It Avas quite true that it established a 
distinction betAveen the status of the central portion of Biam and that of those parts 
of the Siamese Kingdom Avhich lay outside the Menam Valley. But avo had never, 
so far as I Avas aAvare, given one another a free hand Avithin the outer portions of the 
kingdom. 

I then questioned his Excellency in .some detail as to M. Delcasse’s ideas of the 
form Avhieh French influence might be allowed to take in the proposed French sphere, 
and I elicited from him that Avhat he meant Avas that within that sphere — 

1. The French Government should have the right of taking whatever steps 
might be necessary for police purposes, these districts being, as he said 
to me, at present without any police arrangements at all. 
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2. France would expect to be allowed to make her own arrangements with the 

Hiamese as to the protection ol French Colonial subjects resident in 

Siamese territory. 

3. All railway construction would naturally fall to France (I reminded his 

Excellency that the princi 2 )al Siamese railway — that from Bangkok .to 

Korat — ^liad its terminus well within the French sphere). 

4. Fi'ance would expect priority in regard to mining and other Concessions; and 

5. No questions would be raised by us as to the appointment of French officials 

in the French sphere. 

On the other hand, the country would still remain under the Siamese Government, 
which would, of course, enjoy any revenues which it might produce. 

Midatis niulamlis, the same arrangements would hold good as regards British 
influence within the British sphere, which would comprise Siamese possessions outside 
the Meiiam Valley on the western side of Siam, and the Malay Peninsula. 

As to Morocco, I told his Excellency that I regarded with the greatest 
apprehension the idea of provoking an international controversy with regard to the 
future of that country; as he must be aware France and England were by no 
means the only Powers concerned in Morocco. Italy, Spain, and Germany had all 
of them at one time or another manifested an interest in its affairs. Any attempt to 
deal prematurely with the '‘liquidation” of Morocco would, in my opinion, be sure 
to lead to serious complications. 

His Excellency did not dispute the force of this objection, but said that there 
could at any rate be no harm in discussing these eventualities in good time. 

As to the interest of other Powers, he dwelt at some length upon the failure of 
Spain and of Germany to establish any hold upon the country. Germany had made 
a determined attempt in 1885, when M. Testa had been sent on a mission to Morocco, 
and had attempted to obtain the concession of u German post on the sea^board, and 
to bring about a combination between the Mahommedans of Morocco and those of 
Turkey. The attempt had failed egregiously, and Germany was at present not to the 
front there or elsewhere in the Mediterranean. 

I noticed that his Excellency did not take up my observation as to the interest 
of Italy in Morocco, although I had spoken of it rather pointedly. 

Before leaving the subject of Morocco, I told M. Gambon that I felt sure that the 
French Government did not give us sufficient credit for the absolute sincerity of our 
conduct with the Sultan. We bad created no difficulties for the French Government 
in their dealings with the tribes, nor did I believe for an instant that Kaid Maclean 
or any other officials in the employ of the Moorish Government indulged in intrigues 
against the French. As for His Majesty’s Government, I could sum up the advice 
which wo had lately tendered to the Sultan by saying that what we had most enjoined 
upon him was that he should not get into debt, and that he should keep his prisons 
cleaner. 

In conclusion, I said that it was obviously impossible for me to make an official 
reply to so important a communication without consulting my colleagues; but I 
promised his Excellency that I would at once repeat to them the substance of our 
conversation. I added, however, that wc were on the eve of the holidays, and I 
feared that I might not be able to say anything more to him on the subject for some 
weeks to come. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 323. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Laiisdoivne. 

F.O. France 3579. 

(No. 308.) Secret and Confidential. Paris, D. August 25, 1902. 

My Lord, E. August 28, 1902. 

Yonr Lordship’s despatch No. 816a, of the 6th instant, reached me at Paris on 
tlie 16th instant, and I have naturally read with extreme interest the record of your 
conversation with M. Gambon upon the subject of the relations of Great Britain and 

France respectively with Siam and Morocco [Personal details.] 

I confess, however, that while I am bound to believe in the accuracy of 
M. Gambon’s presentment of his Chief’s ideas, communicated to him at a special 
interview ad hoc, I should never have anticipated that M. Delcas.«e would have gone 
to the length represented by the French Ambassador of authorising the latter to 
propose to Plis Majesty’s Government either the prospective liquidation of Morocco 
or, in Siam, an arrangement which, under the device of spheres of influence, is none 
the less, as it seems to me, a practical partition of the country. For such a professed 
adherent of the principle of the maintenance of the status quo as applicable to all 
delicate territorial questions to sanction the immediate and radical operation which the 
])roposed solution would necessitate, is certainly a stej) which I should never have 
thought that M. Delcasse would decide ui)on taking : although I have not the slightest 
difficulty in believing that to a man of M. Gambon’s temperament and ambition, such 
an authorisation from the French Minister for Foreign Affairs would not only be 
eagerly seized upon, but would lose nothing at his hands in the exposition of its 
scope and importance [Details follow.] 

I have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 824. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. France 3580. 

(No. 354.) Most Gonfidential. Paris, D. October 3, 1902. 

My Lord, R. October 4, 1902. 

The Austrian Gharge d’ Affaires, M. Duniba (who has the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary in the Diplomatic Service), called on me a few days ago, and said that 
his Government were in some anxiety in consequence of reports that negotiations were 
on foot between His Majesty’s Government and that of Prance for an-iving at an 
understanding over their respective interests in Siam and Morocco. He gave me to 
understand that as regarded Siam their own interests were chiefly concerned with 
the effect which such an arrangement would have commercially upon German trade, 
in which they participated in a secondary degree; but that with respect to Morocco 
their apprehensions were far more serious ; for if, as he could not believe to be likely, 
England should ever agree to the excessive pretensions which France was known to 
put forward as to the futme of the north-west corner of Africa, the situation in the 
Mediterranean would be changed in a manner extremely serioiis to the interests of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, as well as to those of the other Mediterranean Powers. 

M. Dumba said that there did not appear to be any probability that Italy would 
be induced by any consideration which could be offered her to connive at an arrange- 
ment by which France could, at any moment, convert the Mediterranean, if not into 
a mare clausum, at any rate into a French preserve. Nor would it be easy to persuade 
Spain to renounce her prospects of territorial acquisition in Morocco. But the interest 
of the moment centres upon England; as any disposition on her part to enter into 
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French views in the direction in question would enormously impair the power of 
resistance on the part of the other Mediterranean Powers. 

I confined myself in rejjlying to M. Dumba to stating that both in the Far East 
and nearer home the policy of His Majesty’s Government was always directed to the 
prevention of any violent territorial disturbance; nor was it at all their practice to 
enter into innspective engagements, the conclusions of w'hich would inevitably tend 
to bring about, prematurely and unnecessarily, complications of which it would be 
more expedient to defer as long as possible the occurrence. As for Siam, the reports 
which have lately been so persistently circulated in France had been, as he would have 
seen, refuted by authoritative telegrams from well-informed local sources; while as 
regards Morocco, it is notorious that the British naval forces in the Mediterranean 
are at this moment far more powerful than they have ever been before, while the 
efficiency of the fortresses of Malta and Gibraltar occupies the constant attention of 
the responsible Departments. This state of things does not indicate any intention 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government to withdraw from their traditional policy 
in the Mediterranean, or to allow France to indulge in speculating upon being given 

a free hand to work her will in Morocco [Details of French policy in Siam.] 

T have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 325. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3575. 

(No. 405.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 15, 1902. 

The French Ambassador called upon me to-day and spoke to me at some length 
upon the subject of the Agreement recently concluded between France and Siam. 

He expressed the opinion that the arrangement was advantageous to Great 
Britain in that it diminished the prospect of friction between France and Siam, a 
country in the security and tranquillity of which we were of course interested, and he 
said that the territory ceded to France by Siam was insignificant and that the evacua- 
tion of Chantaboum and the abolition of the 25-kilom. zone were most important 
concessions to Siam. 

He referred to our conversation on August 6th (vide my despatch No. 316a 
of August 6th), and told me that the new Treaty, which had been carried through 
quicker than the French Government had expected, seemed to him to be entirely in 
accordance with the policy which he had then described to me. 

I told His Excellency that we had scarcely had time to examine the Franco- 
Siamese Treaty in all its bearings, but that it contained one clause at any rate which 
seemed to us to involve an encroachment on our rights under the Treaty of 1855. 
I referred to the IVth Article in which it was stipulated that “A I’avenir, dans la 
partie Biamoise du bassiii du Mekong, le Gouvernement Eoyal, e’il desire executer des 
ports, canaux, chemius de fer (notamment les chemins de fer destines h relier la 
capitale a un point quelconque de ce bassin), se mettra d’accord avec le Gouvernement 
Franqais, dans le eas ou cee travaux ne pourraient etre executes exclusivement par un 
personnel et avec des capitaux Siamois.” 

M. Gambon did not dispute my contention, but replied that such an arrangement 
was in the spirit of the policy which he had adumbrated, and that without saying so 
officially, he felt no doubt that if we were to reply to the Franco-Siamese Treaty by a 
corresponding Anglo-Siamese arrangement in regard to other unguaranteed portions 
of the Siamese dominions, the French Government would readily acquiesce. 
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His Excellency also reminded me that it was a matter of notoriety that we had 
lately come to an arrangement with Siam with regard to the Malay States of Kelantan 
and Trengganu. 

I said that I had no desire to criticise the Franco- Siamese Treaty in a pedantic 
spirit, and that I was quite inclined to .agree with M. Delcaese in believing that these 
matters were capable of satisfactory adjustment between our two Governments. The 
Cabinet had however only just reassembled and I was not yet able to make any 
definite aiuiouncement to him upon this point. I observed moreover that the Treaty 
was not yet ratified and need not be ratified for foiii’ months, and it might I thought 
be better that we should not pronounce ourselves with regard to it until after its 
ratification. 

His Excellency said that the agitation which was proceeding against the 

Treaty was due to the action of a comparatively small number of Cambodians who 

were discontented with the new arrangements as to registration He trusted 

that w'e should be able to arrive at an arrangement which would not only involve the 
recognition by each of us of the sphere of influence belonging to the other, but also 
enable us to make common cause .against the interference of any tliird Power in 
Siamese affairs. 

He repeated that the earnest desire of the French Government was that there 
should be no cause for misunderstanding between Great Britain and France and that 
the two Governmente should treat one another with the fullest confidence. 

I said that that was my feeling also, and that I hoped before long to place the 
whole of my cards upon the table. I could not do so yet, partly because the matter 
had not yet been fully considered by my Colleagues, and also because our arrange- 
ments as to Kelantan and Trengganu which concerned the Malay Eajahs as well as 
the Siamese Government were not actually concluded. 

His Excellency then spoke to me again about Morocco, repeating what he had 
said to me on August 6th as to the desirability of an understanding with regard to 
that country also. 

He reminded me that I had described Kaid Maclean as a simple soldier charged 
with the management of the Sultan’s forces. It appeared however that Kaid Maclean 
had assumed the role of Ambassador, and had come to this country as the bearer 
of letters from the Sultan to the King. 

I told His Excellency that one of the objects with which KaTrl Maclean had come 
here was to make arrangeiuents for a Moorish loan and also for the dislribution of 
certain railway concessions which the Sultan thought of griinting. The Sultan was. 
I said, prepared to divide both the loan and the concessions between France, Germany, 
and England, and we had encouraged him in this course in order to avoid international 
rivalries, 

M. Gambon observed that in his opinion if Kaid Maclean were to go to Paris 
for the purpose of borrowing there, the French Government would endeavour to 
dissuade him from borrowing. 

I said that I too regretted that His Majesty should wish to borrow money, but 
that he was bent upon executing improvements and was without resources for the 
purpose. I took the opportunity of saying that the. Shereefian Government had 
attempted to provide itself with additional income by means of internal taxation 
applicable to foreigners and natives enjoying foreign protection, but that T understood 
that the French Government had hitherto refused its assent, although all the other 
Powers except Kussia, whose interests must he quite insignificant, had notified their 
acceptance of the measure. 

M. Gambon assured me that this was a mistake and that in his belief none of the 
Powers concerned had given their consent to the imposition of these taxes. 

His Excellency repeated what he had said to me in August as to the respective 
interests of Prance and England in Morocco, dwelling upon the argument that we had 
no political concern with the interior of the country, that our concern was mainly with 
Tangier, and that the greater part of the se.aWard was inhospitable and useless. 
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I refused to admit that this was a correct description, and I again said that we 
were not prepared to discuss a possible “ liquidation ” of Morocco and that so far as I 
could understand the terms upon which it was suggested that such a liquidation 
might take place, they appeared to me to be of a kind which we should have difficulty 
in accepting. 

His Excellency assured me that the French Government had no desire to bring 
about a premature liquidation, but that they sought by means of an agreement as to 
all thorny points to diminish the chances of a liquidation becoming necessary. 

I am, (fee. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 32C. 

The Marquess of Lansdoirne to Mr. Archer. 

P.O. Siam 226. 

(No. 93.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 17, 1902. 

Phya Sri Sahadeb, the Siamese Envoy, called on me to-day in order to take 
leave. 

He told me that he had received telegrams from Bangkok instructing him to say 
that the Siamese Government earnestly trusted that we would not divulge the secret 
Treaty of 1897. (') They regarded the Treaty of 1897 as more stringent than that 
which they had now concluded with the French Government and they felt sure that 
its publication would lead the French to exact further concessions. 

I repeated that the conclusion of the Franco-Siarneee Treaty rendered it absolutely 
necessary for us to show that we had taken sufficient steps to safeguard British 
interests in those parts of Siam with which we were specially concerned. The question 
of publishing the Treaty of 1897 would have to be considered by the Cabinet, and I 
should not fail to lay before them the objection which the Siamese Government had 
raised. 

The Envoy then refei-red to his proposal that we should join with France in 
guaranteeing the whole of the Siamese possessions. If that were done he thought the 

(’) [Extract from Mrinoraiidiim rmpectinfi Siam by Mr. Ij. M.illi't, dated January 0, .1902 
(F.O. Siam : — 

A secret Convention was .signed on the Cth April, 1897, containing tlie following 
Articles : — 

“ Article I. 

‘‘ His Majesty the King of Siam engages not to cede or alienate to any other Power 
any of his rights over any portion of the territories or islands lying to the south of Muong 
Bang Tapan. 

" Article H. 

" Her Britannic Majesty having engaged by the preceding Article, to support His 
in resisting any attempt by a third i’ower to acijuire dominion or to establi.sh its influence 
or Protectorate in the tenitories nr islands above mentioned. 


“ Article III. 

Her Britannic Majesty having engaged by the preceding Article to support His 
Majesty the King of Siam in resisting any alteinpl by any third Power to acquire dominion 
or to establish influence or Prolectrate in any of the territories or islands above mentioned, 
His Majesty the King of Siam engages not to grant, cede, or let any special privilege or 
advantage, whether as regards land or trade, within the above specified limits either to the 
Government or to the subjects of a third Power without the written consent of the British 
Government, and Her Britannic M.ajesty engages to support His Majesty the King of Siam 
in the execution of this .\rticle.”] 
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Siamese Government would not object to the subsequent publication of the Treaty 
of 1897. 

I said that there seemed to me to be considerable objections to the proposed 
extension of the guarantee, but that I was not prepared to give a final answer with 
regard to it at present. If, however, we were to arrive at any arrangement of the 
sort with the French Government, it was, in my opinion, impossible that we should 
not first take them fully into our confidence with regard to the existing agreements. 

At the conclusion of our conversation. I expressed an earnest hope that the 
Siamese Government would respect the spirit as well as the letter of the new agree- 
ments with the Malay Eajahs, and would avoid all vexatious intei’fercnce with their 
local affairs. 

The Fmvoy expressed his entire concurrence. 

I added that I thought that a very good effect would be produced hei-e if the 
Siamese Government would release even if they did not reinstate the Eajah of 
Patani. 

The Envoy said that the Eajah had been deported because he had disobeyed the 
orders of the Siamese Government. 

I replied that this did not seem to me to be conclusive explanation, and that if 
the Siamese Government were to give the Eajahs of Kelantan and Trengganu ordmn 
inconsistent with the terms of the now agreements they must expect those orders to he 
disobeyed. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 327, 


The Marquess of Lausdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3575. 

(No. 412.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 22, 1902. 

The French Ambassador recun-ed to-day to the question of Siam which wo had 
discussed on the 15th instant, and I made to him a statement which I subsequently 
embodied in the acconqmnying Memorandum, of which I sent him a copy. 

His Excellency told me that I should find him perfectly ready to talk about 
Siamese affairs as soon as I was ready to do so. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


Enclosure in No. 327. 


M emorandum. 

On the 6th August overtures for an understanding with regard to Siam were 
made to me by M. Gambon. 

M. Gambon considered that the effect of the Treaty of 1896 had been to assign 
to France and Great Britain respectively spheres of influence in those parts of Siam 
which were not included within the region guaranteed under Article I of the Treaty, 
and he suggested that each Power might well recognise the privileged position of the 
other within the zone of territory which adjoined its own possessions. 

This might, he thought, be done without any attempt to convert those zones of 
influence into zones of actual occupation. 

We were ready to examine this ])roposal in a friendly spirit, and to discuss with 
the French Government the possibility of approaching pari passu with them the 
consideration of some arrangement of the kind. 



Before, however, His Majesty’s Government had had an opportunity of dealing 
with the French proposal, the French Government came to an agreement with that 
of Siam as to a new Treaty. 

That Treaty at certain points encroaches upon the Treaty rights of Great Britain 
in Siam. 

Moreover, it places France in a privileged position, which will enable her to 
dominate by her influence the central portion of the Siamese Kingdom. 

It is obvious that the situation thus cj-eated requires careful study at our hands, 
and that we shall have to consider whether, under existing arrangements, our interests 
are adequately protected. 

I understand from M. Gambon that the French Government are fully alive to 
this view of the case, and that he has reason to believe that, should His Majesty’s 
Government acquiesce in the new Franco-Siamese Treaty, the French Government 
would similarly acquiesce in and agree to respect arrangements made on our side in 
reference to those portions of Siam in which Great Britain is most concerned. 

The principle upon which this suggestion is based seems to His Majesty’s 
Government reasonable, and they will be prepared at the proper time to consider how 
it might be most usefully applied. 

That time has, however, not yet arrived. The Franco-Siamese Treaty has not yet 
been ratified, and until it has been ratified, it would, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, be undesirable to discuss the international arrangements which would 
be its complement. 

This view of the case has been strongly urged by the, Siamese Government, who 
are anxious that the Treaty should he ratified as soon as possible, and who deprecate 
any anouncement with regard to an-angements between Great Britain and Siam before 
the fate of the Treaty with France is finally assured. 

For this reason His Majesty’s Government do not think it would be advisable 
that they should lay their proposals either before Parliament or before the French 
Government until all uncertainty with regard to the Franco-Siamese Treaty is at an 
end. 

I understood M. Gambon further to suggest that, w'hile France and England 
might each of them agree to i-ecognise the privileged position of the other in certain 
portions of Siam outside the area which was guaranteed by the Treaty of 1896, the 
two Powers might further agi-ee to extend that guarantee in such a manner as to 
make it a matter of common interest for both to exclude any third Power from inter- 
vention within the area covered by Article I of the Treaty of 1896. 

His Majesty's Government would bo pre])arcd to examine in a friendly spirit a 
proposal designed to effect this object, as soon as the Franco-Siamese Treaty has been 
ratified. 

Foreign Office, October 22, 1902. 


No. 328. 

Memorandum for Raid Sir H. Maclean. 

F.O. Morocco 400. 

(Gonfidential.) Foreign Office, October 24, 1902. 

Kaid Sir H. Maclean has communicated to me verbally the various messages 
and proposals with which he was entrusted by His Shereefian Majesty the Sultan of 
Morocco. 

These matters have received the careful attention of His Majesty’s Government. 

1. His Shereefian Majesty’s proposal that the integrity of Morocco should be 
guaranteed by Great Britain, or failing that by Great Britain and Germany jointly, for 
a period of seven years only, and that this guarantee should lapse if before the end of 
the seven years the Sultan has not thoroughly reformed his Government and developed 
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the resources of his country, does not seem to Hie Majesty’s Government to be well 
calculated to achieve the objects which his Shereefian Majesty has in view. It would 
for instance ))e easy for some interested Power to contend at the end of the seven 
years that the reforms had not proved effectual, and that the guarantee was therefore 
inoperative. 

Moreover the integrity of Morocco concerns not only Great Britain, or Great 
Britain and Germany, but other European States also. The result of our communica- 
tions with them, and particularly with France, convinces ns that none of them 
contemplate, or are seeking to effect a disturbance of the status quo. 

We are of course aware that the French Government desire to arrive at an 
arrangement which would put an end to the friction between the French and the Moorish 
tribes on the South-East border of the Sultan’s dominions. On the other hand we have 
received repeated and explicit assurances fram the French Government that they do not 
desire to raise issues involving the partition of Morocco, or to threaten the integrity of 
the Sultan’s Empire. 

As for ourselves we have always regarded, and still regard the Moorish question 
as one in which we have a special interest, but any attempt to interfere with the 
integrity and independence of Morocco would be a matter of general concern, and there 
is not the slightest chance of any one Power being given a free hand in that country. 
Great Britain will not acquiesce in any such attempt. 

2. The Sultan may depend upon the personal friendship of the King and of the, 
British Government. 

3. His Majesty’s Government approve of the proposal to offer the Moorish loan 
in England, France and Germany, and also of the plan of distributing the concessions 
for railways between those three countries in a manner which can be hereafter decided. 
This method of procedure seems well calculated both to prevent rivalry between the 
Powers, and also to facilitate the transactions which will be necessary. The points 
between which the lines of railway should be constructed, and the country to which each 
should he assigned, are questions which would require very careful study. 

LANRHOWNE. 


No. 329. 

The Marquess of Lavsdoume to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3575. 

(No. 462.)- Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, November 19, 1902. 

I had some conversation to-day with the French Ambassador upon Siamese affairs. 
He evidently realised that the opposition which the recently concluded Franco-Siamese 
Treaty was encountering in France had become more formidable than was anticipated, 
but he assured me that, although M. Delcassd had been peremptorily requested by the 
Colonial party to withdraw the Treaty, he was not in the least likely to do so, and that 
he had little doubt that it would be ratified. 

He told me that M. Delcasse had read with interest my Memorandum of the 
22nd ultimo (see my despatch No. 412 of that date). He preferred not to treat the 
question officially for the present, although he was quite ready to do so whenever we 
thought the time had come. He remained of the opinion which he had expressed at 
the outset — namely, that Great Bi'itain and France should continue to respect 
scrupulously the status quo in so far as the central portion of the Siamese kingdom 
was concerned, with, if possible, the addition of a stipulation which should preclude 
the interference of a third Power within the region thus guaranteed. As for those 
portions of Siam which lay outside the region in question, he recognised that, although 
they were not actually described as British and French spheres of influence in the 
Treaty of 1896, they could not, in fact, be otherwise regarded. Within these spheres, 
M. lielcass^ considered that Great Britain and France should respectively have a 
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privileged position; but he earnestly trusted that when we came to consider the 
analogous arrangements which from the language of the Memorandum we evidently 
contemplated in regard to the British sphere, we should not insist upon conditions 
largely in excess of those upon which France had insisted in the case of the Mekong 
Valley. There ought to be some kind of equilibrium between the arrangements 
made on either side of Siam, and if we were to make a new arrangement unduly 
favourable to British interests, the French Government would obviously find it 
difficult to defend its action against the criticisms of the Colonial party. 

1 am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 330. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3575. 

(No. 519.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 31, 190^ 

I had a prolonged conversation to-day with the French Ambassador upon the 
subject of the situation in Morocco. 

His Excellency confirmed the statement made yesterday to your Excellency by 
M. Deleasse, and recorded in your telegram No. 80. 

It was, in the opinion of the French Government, most important that the Powers 
should, at this juncture, avoid any action which might have the effect of stimulating 
fanaticism amongst the Moors. If we could escape a general movement directed 
against Europeans resident in Morocco, it did not seem to the French Government to 
matter much whether that country was reigned over by one Sultan or another. His 
Excellency told me that he was able to assure me that the French Government strongly 
desired that there should be no disturbance of the status quo in Morocco, even if the 
events now in progi'ess should lead to the overthrow of the present Sultan. 

In the second place, they wished to abstain, if possible, from interference wth the 
internal affairs of the country. In the next place, it was, in their opinion, most 
desirable that, should intervention become inevitable, the Powers interested should 
take counsel together as to its nature and scope, and should agree that there should 
be no single-handed intervention {“ intervention isolee ”) on the part of any one 
Power. 

Finally, and upon this point his Exeellency laid great stress, should any 
interference from outside become absolutely necessary, the French Government 
thought that action should be taken only by those Powers which have a distinct interest 
in Morocco, and that no others should be allowed to participate. It would be a great 
mistake to “internationalise such a movement overmuch.” 

I told his Excellency that we, too, as he was well aware, desired that the status 
quo should be maintained in Morocco. We should also be extremely reluctant to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the country. 

Nor did I differ from him with regard to the desirability of previous consultation 
between the Powers concerned, should intervention unfortunately become necessary. 
I thought it, indeed, most important that no single Power should take advantage of 
the present crisis in order to play for its own hand. 

Up to the present all that we had done had been to send some ships of war to 
Gibraltar in order that they might be in readiness if their presence was required to 
secure the safety of our nationals at any of the Moorish ports. We might possibly. 
I added, should the Sultan, for whom we had a personal regard, find birnaelf obliged 
to make his escape, allow him to make use of a British ship for the purpose. 

With regard to his Excellency’s suggestion that should intervention become 
inevitable, it should be restricted to the “Puissances intdressdes,” I asked him for 
an explanation of the meaning of this expression. 
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He answered without hesitation that Germany was the Power which he had in 
his mind and which the French Government would like to exclude. 

Germany had no concern with Moroc/(“o, although she had on one, or two occasionB 
nnsnccesfully tried to obtain a footing there. The only Powers really interested were 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, and it would be most desirable that if Germany 
were at any moment to come forward and attempt to assume a conspicuous r61e, it 
should be intimated to her that she had no locus standi. 

I told his Excellency that in my personal opinion it would, supposing international 
action to become inevitable, certainly be desirable to restrict as closely as possible 
the number of intervening Powers. The question was, however, obviously a delicate 
one, and I should like to examine it more closely before I expressed agreement or 
disagreement with the proposition which he had advanced. 

I asked him whether there were any other Powers besides Germany to which his 
remarks might also be applied. 

He said that it seemed to him not inconceivable that the United States might 
evince an interest in the matter. I said that I thought this not very probable, and 
I asked whether it would be safe to assume that Italy had no interest in Morocco. 

He replied unhesitatingly that she had none, and his manner left me in no doubt 
that a clear understanding upon the point exists between France and Italy. 

It is interesting to compare the tenonr of M. Gambon’s observations with that of 
those which he addressed to me upon the same subject on the 6th August last (see my 
despatch No. Sl'da). 

At that time the French Government seemed to contemplate with equanimity, 
if not with satisfaction, a "liquidation” of Morocco, under which that country would 
be, if not partitioned, at any rate divided into spheres of influence under the control 
of France, England, and Spain. To-day he made no reference to any such possibilities, 
and represented the French Government as the leading advocate of non-intervention 
and of the maintenance of the status quo. 

His Excellency informed me that the Spanish Government had been made aware 
of the manner in which the question was regarded by the French Government. 

I am, &c. 

LAN8DOWNE. 


No. 331. 

The Marquess of Lansdoivne to Sir F. Lascelles. 

P.O. Germany (Prussia) 1550. 

(No. 376.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 81, 1902. 

The German Ambassador told me to-day that in his belief all the Powers desired 
to maintain the status quo in Morocco, and wished to avoid intervention in that 
country. 

I repeated to his Excellency the substance of Sir E. Monson’s conversation with 
M. Delcasse, recorded in his telegram No. 80 of the 30th instant. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


T 2 
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No. 332. 

Sir M. Durand to the Marquess of Lansdoume. 

Madrid, January 3, 1903. 

F.O. Spain 2177. D- p-m. 

Tel. (No. 3.) Secret. E. 11 p.m. 

Your telegram of January let regarding ships of war. I saw Minister for Foreign 
Affairs yesterday afternoon and communicated to him the views and intentions of 
His Majesty’s Government. He said he fully understood and personally agreed. 
He assured me of his desire to “act in concert” with us. He did not suggest 
withdrawing ship now at Tangier. 

His Excellency was evidently pleased when I said His Majesty’s Government 
recognised that Spain had an exceptional position on account of her possessions on 
Moorish coast. He said he hoped this meant that His Majesty’s Government also 
recognised that Spain had a legitimate sphere of influence in Morocco. He spoke 
of the historical and geographical connection between the two countries and said that 
though Spaniards were far from wishing to embark on any policy of adventure yet 
they felt they had a claim to be regarded as possessing some title to influence 
‘‘in a part at least” of Morocco. He pressed me as to the view taken by His 
Majesty’s Government on this point. 

I answered that as I understood your Lordship’s word.s they were used solely 
with reference to existing facts and the exigencies arising from them and that I had 
no knowledge of the views of His Majesty’s Government with regard to general 
question he raised. 

I doubted whether such a question had been considered by His Majesty’s 
Government, whose declared policy was the maintenance of status quo. He insisted 
and asked me to try whether I could not clear up the position in this respect and let 
him know how Spain really stood. He did not advance, any definite claims or views, 
and fearing that if advanced they might prove embarrassing to His Majesty’s 
Government I did not press him to do so. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs reverted to his former assurances. He said that 
he had been convinced after deep study and thought that a thorough understanding 
with England was of vital importance to Spain, and he declared nothing would iudnee 
him to remain in ofiSce if this were not the accepted policy of Spanish Government. 
Speaking of a Franeo-Spanish alliance, he stated in the most explicit terms that 
there was nothing of the kind in existence and that so long as he was in office there 
never would be. He even warned me against believing in apparent desii-e of the 
French for the maintenance of status quo in Morocco. He said that impression left 
on his mind by various things he had heard was that French were going against their 
inclinations in this respect and really hoped for something very different. I said 
that I had seen no signs of this and that French Foreign Office seemed as much 
averse as we were from any imprudent action. 

I am not sure what Senor Abarznza really expects from us, but my impression 
is that he wishes us to consider in time the contingency of a general break-up in 
Morocco or a slaughter of Europeans or other disturbing events and to think what 
role we should in such eventualities be disposed to assign to Spain with or without 
the assent of France. "When I said that so far as I knew England claimed no 
exclusive or even predominant influence in Morocco but only that the country should 
be open to her trade and that no foreign Power should utilise Morocco to endanger 
her position in the Mediterranean, he suggested that in that ease Spain might he 
of use to England in diminishing the risk of intrusion on the part of stronger Powers. 
I have seen it suggested that Spain should be put forward by France and England 
to do whatever may be necessary in Morocco, they paying expenses. Having regard 
to undoubted aspirations of Spaniards for an African Empire, it is conceivably 
possible that he wishes to suggest something of the kind. It is also possible that 



he wishes to suggest an alliance between Spain and England in Africa. (T should be) 
obliged if your Lordship would give me instructions as to my line of aetiou in the 
future. So far I have tried to avoid anything which could look like a desire to work 
against France. Should I adhere to this attitude at the risk of discoura^ng possible 
advances or should I try to get from Sefior Abarazuza a statement of his views and 
wishes? The two things may not be easy to combine. The sense of country is, 
1 think, against alliances of any kind. So far as I can judge, Spain is from a mihtary 
point of viow in a very unfit condition for operations beyond sea. 

I cannot be certain how far Senor Abarzuza represents the views of Spanish 
Government; it may be that he depends on a firm offer from us to enable him to 
carry out his policy. Personally, I believe him to be sincere and earnest, but I do 
not yet know him intimately and Senor Silvela might throw him over. Senor Silvela 
has not spoken to me about Morocco. 


No. 883. 

The Marquess of Laiisdowne to Sir M. Durand. 

F.O. Spain 2177. Foreign Office, January 5, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 5.) D. 6 imi. 

Your secret telegram of 3rd January. 

We fully realise that in the event of such a catastrophe as the Minister for 
Foreign Affaire apparently anticipates, Spain would be entitled to a voice in any new 
international arrangements which might in that case be inevitable. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs would find us ready at the proper time to exchange 
ideas with him confidentially as to these contingencies, but it does not seem to us 
that such a discussion would at this moment have useful results. 

So far as we are able to judge, the French Government sincerely desire to avoid 
a disturbance of the status quo, and suggestions by other Powers as to arrangements 
consequential upon such a disturbance are therefore to be deprecated. 

In these circumstances you had better not go out of your way to seek an 
explanation of Senor Abarzuza ’s ulterior objects. 


No. 334. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. France 3618. 

(No. 17.) Confidential. Paris, D. January 9, 1903. 

My Lord, E. January 10, 1903. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 619, 
Confidential, of the 3lBt of December last, in which you have been so good as to recount 
to me the conversation which you had had that day with the French Ambassador upon 
the situation in Morocco. 

I have already, by telegraph, informed your Lordship that M. Delcasse has been 
too unwell to receive the members of the Diplomatic Body since New Year’s Day. 
I have, consequently, no further information of the ofiicial views of the French 
Government, nor of the estimate formed on the spot by their Eepresentative at 
Tangier, as to the progress of the insurrection against the Sultan. The news received, 
and the comments made by the Paris press, are rather optimistic than otherwise ; but 
as yet the public in France does not appear to have excited itself upon the question. 

I am very grateful to your Lordship for giving me in such detail the record 
of what passed between yourself and M. Gambon; and I have studied with much 
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iiitertsKt the discrepancy pointed out in your dospatcii l^etween Ijis language on the 
last day of the year, and that held by him on the same subject on the 6th of August 
last. In regard to this point, I venture, though with some hesitation, to recur to an 
opinion which I have before now betrayed to your Lordship as to the extent to which 
M. Gambon’s ardent interest in the ‘‘aggressive” element, which he would 
undoubtedly like to characterise the foreign policy of France, leads him, not rarely, 
to accentuate with an interpretation, more in consonance with his own views than 
his chief’s, the instructions which he may have received from M. Delcasse. In his 
conversation with your Lordship, on the 6th of August, he refers directly to M. Delcasse 
as having used the words ” into liquidation ” in speaking of a contingency in Morocco 
by no moans so remote as to be neglected. When I subsequently adverted to this 
conversation during an interview with M. Delcasse, his Excellency assumed an air of 
innocence, and affected complete ignorance of the subject. I must add that upon 
two or three occasions in former years M. Delcasse, whenever I happened to mention 
Morocco, invariably gave me to understand that he looked upon it as a question to 
be by no means precipitately meddled with. 

I have no reason to doubt that, at this moment, as on previous occasions, 
M. Delcassd realises the verj' formidable dimensions which the ‘‘liquidation ” spoken 
of Ijy M. Gambon would assume if France took any hasty or premature steps to bring 
it about. But it does not seem to me improbable that the echoes of M. Gambon’s 
language have, as I ventured at the time to suggest to your Lordship, penetrated 
into quarters where they could not fail to inspire apprehension. I am not, therefore, 
surprised to find Sir Mortimer Durand confronted by reports, repeated to him by the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs {vide his telegram to your Lordship No. 8, Secret, 
of the 3rd instant), that the French were acting against their own wishes in declaring 
their desire to maintain the status quo in Morocco. However that may be, I am glad 
to believe that, from one cause or another, France is not likely under the existing 
Government to engage in any rash adventure; and that, happily, she is hardly 
in a position at this moment to take any risks. I was well satisfied to find yesterday, 
in the course of a long conversation with my Austro-Hungarian colleague, that he 
had exactly the same opinion as to the intensely pacific sentiments which animate 
the present Ministry, for whom, however, on matters of domestic policy and 
administration, he entertains the greatest antipathy. 

I have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 335. 

Sir M. Durand io the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Spain 2176. 

(No. 4.) Gonfidential. Madrid, D. January 17, 1903. 

My Lord Marquess, E. January 24, 1903. 

I have the honour to report that on receipt of your Lordship’s telegram No. 5 
of the 5th instant, I called upon Senor Abarzuza, and commimicated to him the purport 
of your Lordship’s answer. 

He seemed pleased at your Lordship’s words about the position of Spain in 
Morocco, and requested me to assure you most positively that, whatever proposals the 
French might make, Spain would refuse to do anything which would be displeasing to 
England. He evidently wished me to suppose that the French were inclined to make 
proposals for some secret Agreement, though he was somewhat indefinite in his 
language with l egard to this point. Nothing cxjuld have been more plain and outspoken 
than his expressions of goodwill towards England and of his determination to maintain 
a thoroughly friendly understanding with us. 
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My belief is tliat Senor Silvela now sees the danger of the course he advocated 
eighteen months ago, and that, for the present, all likelihood of a French alliance 
is at an end. The feeling of the country on this subject has been shown in an 

unraistakiible manner, and it seems to have carried conviction to his mind 

[Press details.] 

I have, &c. 

H. M. DURAND. 


No. 836. 

Sir M. Durand to the Marquess of Lansdowue. 

Madrid, February 14, 1908. 

F.O. Spain 2177. D. 1*60 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 14.) R. 8 p.m. 

I saw Foreign Minister last night, and he said he had something important to 
tell me. He wished me to communicate it confidentially to your Lordship, and to 
ask for your views. He went on to say that before the fall of the Liberal Government 
the French Amhassador had proposed to the Spanish (Govermnent) the division of 
Morocco into two zones of influence, Spain to have the coast with a strip of Hinterland, 
and France the rest. Fez was to fall within the Spanish zone. The French were 
pressing for an immediate reply when the change of Government occurred, and the 
matter was shelved. It has now been brought up again. Senor Abarzuza said he had 
(group omitted) to the French Ambassador that he was opposed to making any 
arrangement of the kind “without knowledge and approval of England,” but no 
formal answer had been given to the French proposal. He further said that he was 
strongly in favour of maintaining the status quo, and avoiding the question of zones 
of influence until it was forced upon us. He considers particular proposal very 
unfavourable to Spain. He finally informed me that it would greatly strengthen his 
hands if he could say that Briti^ Government objected to any such arrangement. 
And he said that what he would really like would be a clear intimation that if any such 
arrangement were made we should “refuse to recognise it.” Then he could put an 
end to the matter once for all. He said that he was greatly surprised that M. Delcasse 
should have put forward such a scheme. I explained yom- Lordship’s views as stated 
ill the accounts just received of your oonveisations with French Ambassador, but I 
promised to telegraph to your Lordship and repeat what the Foreign Minister had said. 
He assured me definitely that no answer would be given to French pending your 
Lordship’s reply. He asked that the matter might be regarded as confidential. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke in English, and the words quoted were those he 
used. The impression left on my mind was that he was not sure of his colleagues. 


No. 337. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir M. Durand. 

F.O. Spain 2177. Foreign Office, February 16, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 28.) D. 6-10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 14 of February 14th. 

Convey to Minister for Foreign Affairs our thanks for confidence which he has 
shown in us. We regard it as of the utmost importance that Spain and Great Britain 
should act together in regard to Morocco. Our action in regard to the loan will have, 
I hope, convinced the Minister of this. 
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We share his views, and I have more than once informed French Ambassador 
here that we deprecated attempts to bring ai)oiit a virtual partition of Morocco. 

We could of course recognise no such arrangement unless we were parties to it. 


No. 338. 

Sir M. Durand to the Marquess of Lansdomtc. 

Madrid, February 21, 1903. 

F.O. Spain 2177. D. I SO p.ji. 

Tel. (No. 17.) B. 3‘45 p.m. 

Foreign Minister tells me that French Ambassador in London has persuaded 
M. Delcasse that England is not interested in Morocco question, and that France and 
Spain can safely proceed to deal with coontry as they please. Foreign Minister says 
that thin view has become prevalent in Madjnd. He has tried to combat it but finds 
this hard, as M. Gambon’s assurances are positive. He declares that he is himself 
fully aware of great importance which Morocco must have for England on account of 
onr position in the Me^terranean, and that nothing will induce him to agree to any 
partition into zones of influence without the full knowledge and co-operation of 
England. Sent to II[is] M[ajesty’8] B[epresentative] at Tangier. 


No. 339. 

The Marquess of Lamdowne to Sir M. Durand. 

F.O. Spain 2177. Foreign Office, February 21, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 24.) D. 6 p.m. 

Ton may state as strongly as prssible that reports which have reached Minister 
for Foreign Aflaiia are absolutely groundless. We should certainly not tolerate an 
attempt to deal with Morocco without regard to British interests. Action which we 
are taking as to the loan question afiords evidence of this. 


No. 340. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3G16. 

(No. 100.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 4, 1903. 

I had a short and quite informal conversation to-day with the French Ambassador 
on the subject of Siam. 

He volunteered the information that the Franco-Siamese Treaty was still in 
suspense, that the Colonial Committee had invited M. Delcasse to meet them in order to 
discuss the question, and that M. Delcassd had asked for a postponement of the interview 
on the ground that he had just commenced a fresh negotiation with the Siamese 
Government. M. Cambon added that he did not know what the subject of this 
negotiation niight be. It may possibly have had reference to a proposal, mentioned to 
me by Phya Suriya on the 27th ultimo, to the effect that the Siamese Government 
should undertake to build lines of railway between certain places on the right bank of 
the Mekong and within the French sphere of influence. 

M. Gambon told me that he had heard that our negotiations with the Siamese had 
been making progress. 
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I told him that we had for some time past been negotiating with the Siaiiieee 
Government in regard to the appointment of British officers to advise the Eajahs of 
Kelantan and Trengganu, two Siamese Malay States which immediately adjoined onr 
protected Malay States. I pointed out to him however that this negotiation concerned 
a small fraction only of the Siamese possessions and must not be regarded as being in 
any sense the outcome of the Franco- Siamese Treaty. I reminded His Excellency that 
I had always told him that whenever that Treaty was ratified we should probably have 
to consider with reference to it the nature of the relations existing hetween Great 
Britain and those portions of Siam which lay outside the Menam valley on the western 
side of the Siamese Mngdom. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 841. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marqucus oj Lansdomu’ . 

F.O. France 8619. Paris, D. March 5, 1903. 

(No. 120.) Very Confidential. Extract. B. March 7, 1903. 

.... I should be very glad to be able to obtain from M. Delcasse’s own lips 
some explanation of his views on the reports sent to him by the French Ambassador 
in London as to the attitude of indifference which the latter ascribes to His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to Morocco. But, after carefnl reflection, I have come to the 
conclusion not to raise the question with M. Delcasse without express instructions 
from your Lordship. The time may be near when yon may think it advisable to make 
categorical declaration to the Government of the Republic in regard to British 
interests in Morocco ; and I am of opinion that anything which I could say on my own 
initiative, and without yoiu: Lordship's express orders, would impair the weight of the 
formal communication which His Majesty’s Government may eventually regard it as 
expedient to be made in their name 


No. 842. 

Sir M. Durand to the Marquess of Lausdowne. 

F.O. Spain 2176. Madrid, D. March 15, 1908. 

(No. 18.) Extract. R. March 21, 1908. 

The Spanish Government and press continue to show a keen interest in the affairs 
of Morocco. There is considerable disappointment at the failure of the Spanish loan, 
and this is attributed by the Spanish Foreign Office to the machinations of Germany. 
I am informed by Senor Abarzuza that the German Minister in Tangier and the 
German Ambassador here are very curious and active in all that concerns Spanish 
relations with the Sultan. His Excellency makes no secret of his opinion that their 
interference is altogether unnecessary and mischievous. 


No. 343. 

Sir M. Durand to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

Madrid, March 25, 1903. 

F.O. Spain 2177. D- <'>15 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 21.) R- March 26, 1*45 p.m. 

At icqiiest of Foreign Minister I railed on him this morning, lie says Delcasse 
is misled by M. Gambon regarding English interest in Morocco question. French 
persistently assure Spanish Government &at England cares for nothing but neutralisa- 
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tion of Tangier. Spanish Government have t teadily declined to accept this assurance 
or to join in any scheme of zones of influence. They want the status quo. Foreign 
Minister thinks that French may be trying to l)ring pressure to bear upon Spain by 
threatening to come to terms ^vith Germany. He fears there is danger of their doing 
something rash as at Fashoda. He would like England and Spain to agree that 
neither should join any settlement of Morocco question without consulting the other. 
He thinks that this might not be palatable to France, but says that it would be a true 
service to France to open her eyes to the danger of assuming that she can disregard 
English feeling. 

Eepeated to Tangier. 


No. 344. 

The Marquess of Lansdowue to Sir M. Durand. 

F.O. Spain 2177. Foreign Office, March 29, 1903. 

2'el. (No. 29.) Confidential. D. 10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 21, 

Pray thank Minister for Foreign Affairs for his friendly communication. We 
are quite willing to enter into an agi'eement with Spanish Government that neither 
will couuuit itself to any settlement of Moorish question without previously consulting 
the other. I would suggest that in order to avoid any risk of giving offence to France 
we should both propose to French Government to enter into a similar agreement 
with it. 

If this should be acceptable to the Spanish Government I shall be ready to mention 
the matter to the French Ambassador and see how he regards the proposal. 


No. 345. 

Sir M. Durand to the Marquess of Lansdoume. 

Madrid, March 31, 1903. 

F.O. Spain 2177. D. 2 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 27.) Very Confidential. R. 5'30 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me to see him last evening. He has received 
news that Moorish pretender is stirring up excitement among tribes adjacent to Spanish 
ports. Pretender himself is said to be at place fifty miles from Melilla. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs fears serious trouble may ensue as some of the tribes are asking 
for Spanish protection in case of attack and for leave to send in their women and 
children. 

He says that it is the belief of all on the spot that the French are backing 
Pretender and fomenting trouble from Algeria. He believes this himself and is 
convinced that the French think we shall accept any situation brought about if they 
act boldly. Minister for Foreign Affairs seemed anxious and again referred to 
Fashoda. He repeated that M. Cambon was misleading M. Delcasse, and said that 
latter was now in a very dangerous mood. I touched upon subject of your telegram 
No. 29 and he seemed pleased, but said that Spanish Government had just made an 
important communication to French Government warning them that they were 
mistaken as to the real views of England pressing them not to take any steps without 
full knowledge of those views. He would like to await result of this communication. 
He spoke very strongly about the recklessness of the French and gave me the 
impression of being harassed and uncomfortable [Personal details.] 
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No. 346. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3616. 

(No. 151.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 8, 1903. 

During my interview with the French Ambassador to-day, I took the opportunity 
of saying that our Ambassador at Madrid reported to us that the Spanish Government 
were seriously uneasy with regard to the outlook in Morocco. They were apparently 
convinced that Great Britain and France had arrived at an understanding for a 
partition of territory or of spheres of influence in that country, and nothing would 
convince them to the contrary. 

I said that I had made more than one attempt to reassure them, and that I 
had stated emphatically that it was our policy to deal with questions concerning 
Morocco in concert with Spain as well as France. 

M. Gambon expressed his entire agreement, and referred to the recent 
negotiations for loans to Morocco from Prance, Spain, and England as an illustration 
of our desire that Spain should not be left out of consideration. 

His Excellency observed that these suspicions were largely due to the unfortunate 
telegram published some weeks ago in the “Times.” All we could do, his Excellency 
thought, was to repeat our assurances. 

T am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 347. 

Sir M. Durand to the Marquess of Lansdoume. 

Madrid, May 4, 1903. 

F.O. Spain 2177. D. 2’50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 89.) Confidential. R. 7'30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 34. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me he does not regard situation as very serious. 
He thinks Roghi is getting on badly with Riff tribes, who want to be rid of him. 
He believes the rebellion has reached its highest point. He is much pleased at 
change in attitude of French, who now advocate status quo. He attributes change to 
plain speaking on the part of England and Spain. 


No. 348. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. Prance 3616. 

(No. 210.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 18, 1903. 

The French Ambassador told me to-day that he considered that the situation 
in Morocco had been seriously aggravated by the events of the last few days. A 
French convoy carrying provisions had been attacked and a considerable number 
of men had lost their lives. The attacking party belonged to a tribe which had 
made its submission to the French authorities at the time when the tribes on the 
Algerian frontier had been divided. A fraction of this particular tribe had, however, 
refused to come under the arrangement, and it was this fraction which had been guilty 
of the outrage to which his Excellency referred. It was absolutely necessary that 
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they should he chastised and a pmiitivo expedition would be sent aj^aiust them which 
would, probably, destroy their villages and cro|Js. His Excellency desired, however, 
to explain to me in "ood time that these punitive opiTations had no ulterior 
significance. He thought it would be useful for me to know this, as his Majesty’s 
Government might be questioned upon the subject. 

I thanked his Excellency for his consideration in placing me in possession of the 
intentions of the Ercnch Government. 

T am. &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 349. 

Sir 31. lJurund to the 3lurqucss oj Larisdotciu:. 

Madrid, May 15, 1903. 

F.O. Spain 2177. D. 12-4o p.m. 

Tel. (No. 41.) E,. 5-15 p. 51 . 

Last evening Minister for Foreign Affairs again spoke to me about Morocco 
affairs, and I found him in a mood curiously different from that of the day before. 
He said that he had received disquieting news regarding the attitude of the French 
on the south-east frontier and asked whether we had any apprehension of an 
advance on their part. He went on to enquire whether I was quite sure that the 
visit of the King to Paris did not signify any change of view on the part of England 
in regard to statns quo 


No. 350. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir M. Durand. 

F.O. Spain 2177. Foreign Office, May 15, 1903. 

Tel. (No. 39.) D. 7-30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 41. 

Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs may be assured that there has been no 
change in our policy as regards Morocco, and that we shonld not enter upon any 
fresh arrangement without teowledge of Spanish Government 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATIES OF APRIL 8, 1904. 


No. 351. 

The Marquess oj Dnf/crin and Ava to the Earl of Rosehery.C) 

F.O. France 3121. 

(No. 450.) Confidential. 

My Lord, Paris, Nooeniher 3, 1893. 

Your Lordship has been kept so fully informed of the proceedings connected \Yitli 
the Franco-Eussian fetes {it Paris and at Toulon by the newspaper extracts forwanled 
from this Embassy that it is unnecessary for me to trouble you with a particular 
description of them. There still remain, however, some interesting questions connected 
with their character and consequences which it may be worth while to examine. 

There can be no doubt that the exultation caused by the advent of the Eussian fleet 
to Toulon and the visit of its officers to Paris was spontaneous, genuine and universal, 
for the grumblings of the anarchist press need not be taken into account. The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The people of France, like all Celtic nations, are sensitive 
and morbidly hungry for sympathy {ind admiration. The German war and its results 
wounded their vanity to the quick, and though they have borne their humiliation with 
patience and dignity they do not the less resent it. Nor has their twenty years isolation 
in the midst of Europe, aggravated as it has been by the exasperating squabbles in 
which they have been uninterruptedly involved with all their neighbours, proved a less 
fertile source of irritation. A couple of years ago I reported from Rome (hat on the 
occasion of the visit of Admiral Hoskins to Toifion in 1890, the French officers hiul 
bitterly complained of there being no port in the Mediterranean in which they were 
welcome. 

Under the foregoing circumstances, it is no wonder that when the Emperor of 
Eussia began to evince a friendly feeling towards the Republic, his advances were met 
with joyous alacrity. The feelings thus engendered in the breasts of an impulsive and 
excitable community, which from all time has been liable to gusts of passion, were easily 
w'orked up into a condition of frenzy by those who were interested in iicccntuating the 
intimacy of these new-born relations. Nor did the august social rank of the Emperor, 
and the Imperial splendour by which he is surrounded, play a small part in kindling 
the enthusiasm of the French democracy, who undoubtedly felt a peculiar satisfaction 
in possessing so “ smart ” a friend. 

But, however obvious may be the forces which brought about the recent Franco- 
Eussian demonstrations, it is a more difficult task to forecast either their immediate or 
their ulterior effect. One thing is certain — some effect they must have. An event 
which has attracted the attention of the civilised w'orld and has appealed to the imagina- 
tion and self-love of two powerful nations can hardly remain as inconsequential as a 
passing dream. 

It may be argued that a good understanding between France and Russia need not 
necessarily prove injurious to British interests, nay. that it may tend rather to diminish 
than to increase the chances of a European conflict. Evidently France dare not 
commence hostilities except with the consent of Russia, and it is certain that Eussia 
will never countenance such a step unless it suits her own interests to do so, while 
the chances of the same identical moment being propitious for two allied nations to 
make war are always less than when the interests of only one have to be consulted. (*) 

(*) [This despatch is referred to more than once by Sir E. Monson and Sir E. Bertie as 
indicative of feeling in France in the time of Lord "Dufferin, and is reproduced hero for that reason.] 
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It may also be said that the personal character of the Emperor, his alleged love of peace, 
and the autocratic control which he exercises over the Russian administration, will bolh 
incline and enable him to damp the outbursts of French chauvinism, and prevent a 
mere accident, a temporary collision between France and one of her neighbours, or a 
wave of popular passion propagated from Paris, from sotting the world in flames. On 
the other hand, it is certain, especially since the Emperor’s last telegram, that, apart 
from graver issues, the diplomacy of Europe is face to face with a new situation, that 
as far as we are concerned we shall now find the representatives of France and Russia 
allied against us in respect of all the current controversies of the day in which the 
interests of one or other of those two Powers are concerned ; and that both are likely to 
prove more susceptible, more exacting and peremptory than formerly. 

I have already stated my belief that there is a growing dislike of war amongst the 
French rural population; a dislike arising, on the one hand, from the desire for ease 
and comfort which has expanded with the increasing wealth and prosperity of the lower 
classes, and, on the other, from the way in which the conscription has brought home 
to every family in Prance, and especially to the women, the fearful consequences which 
war would entail on their husbands, and particularly on their sons, for whom they 
probably care more. It is even possible that a vague expectation that the Russian 
alliance will render a German invasion less likely has contributed to the enthusiasm 
with which the former has been welcomed. But it must always be remembered that 
these sober tendencies are liable at any moment to be neutralised, or rather replaced by 
a fit of military fervour, on the first sentimental appeal which may be made to their 
patriotism, or rather to their love of glory, by some powerful orator or by the phantom 
of a popular hero such as Boulanger, while in the background and deep down in the 
hearts of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, sleeps a determination either to win 
back the conquered provinces, or to revive in some other shape the lost pre-eminence 
and prestige of their country. In the meantime, however, it is probable that the 
professions of the Government and of France’s public men of a desire for peace are 
perfectly genuine, though from a less praiseworthy reason than that for which they 
would willingly be given credit. On the other hand, they doubt whether Russia will be 
ready to go to war for another two years or so, an opinion which is shared, I believe, 
by a capable diplomatist accredited to the Emperor ; and they also know that their new 
friend will require 50 or 60 millions sterling of their money to complete his strategic 
railways. On the other, they suspect that they themselves are inferior to the Germans, 
both as regards the rifle with which their army is at present armed and in the rapidity 
of the fire of their artillery. In the meantime, everything in Europe, they calculate, 
is working so powerfully in their favour as to make it their interest to stave off the crisis 
for the present. The financial situation of Italy is deteriorating every day ; France’s 
efforts to injure her commerce and to depress her credit have been crowned with a 
considerable measure of success ; and the Pope has recently accentuated his friendship 
for France by placing in the hands of the Republic the nomination to the Bishopric of 
Tunis, which hitherto had been in the gift of the Propaganda. As a result, the French 
anticipate that the Italian people, becoming dispirited and disgusted with the present 
policy of their rulers, may be led to dethrone the dynasty of Savoy, and declare a 
Republic in alliance with their own. At the same time they expect that Russian 
intrigues in Bohemia, Servia, and elsewhere, by undermining the loyalty of Austria’s 
Slavonic populations, may create equal trouble at Prague and Vienna. Already they 
have noted with satisfaction that Servia has had the hardihood, through her principal 
Mayor, to send a message of congratulation to the French authorities on the success of 
the Russian fetes, and they boast, whether rightly or not I cannot say, of similar marks 
of sympathy from the Bohemian Czechs. In this way they anticipate the Triple 
Alliance will fall to pieces of its own accord, and Germany will be left a prey to be 
devoured or at all events coerced by themselves and Russia at the appointed time. 

But, though the immediate intentions of Prance may be eminently peaceful, 

I doubt whether the same thing can be said of Italy. In spite of his professions, 

I was always convinced that there was nothing Signor Grispi desired more than to 
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bring on a European war, in view of the pickings which Italy might get in the general 
conflagration. There is no doubt that a little while ago there was a desperate 
inclination on the part of the Italians to run amuck at k'l'auce at any hazard, in the. 
expectations that neither their allies not England would allow them to be destroyed. 
On the other hand, the hatred of the French towards the Italians far surpasses their 
hatred of the Germans or of ourselves. Notwithstanding, however, these uncomfortable 
relations, M. Carnot took the opportunity of a recent visit paid to him by General 
d’Oncieux, who represented the Italian army at Marshal MacMahon’s funeral, to 
address him in the most conciliatory and pacific language; while the attitude of the 
French Government in reference to the recent murders of Italian workmen has been 
sufficiently correct. 

The foregoing slight summary of the aspect of affairs in France at this moment 
would not be complete unless a few words were added in reference to the light in 
which we ourselves are regarded. I am afraid that I can only describe the sentiments 
of French people of all classes towards us as that of unmitigated and bitter dislike. 
In part this is merely a continuation of the historical stream of tendency which has 
placed enmity between England and Fi-ance from the days of Cressy down to those 
of Waljerloo. Evidence of this may be gathered from the recrudescence of the 
admiration and worship of Joan of Arc, and from other similar indications; but its 
real origin in the minds of the responsible political leaders is to be referred to our 
attitude during the Franco-German War. Frenchmen, with their vehement impulsive 
natures, can never understand how anyone can remain impartial when they have a 
quarrel on hand with any of their neighbours. In their eyes a neutral is almost an 
.enemy. When, therefore, we initiated the league of peace, and promoted the 
neutralisation of Belgium, France regarded us as really siding with her opponents. 
This very real and active cause of resentment has been fomented and exacerbated by 
the way in which our expanding commercial interests and our colonising enterprises 
anticipate and impede the corresponding efforts of their Government and of their 
merchants. They have a feeling that we are always getting the better of them all 
over the world, and crossing their path at the very point when it is about to open 
on some extraordinary advantage. Though the outward signs of their anger on this 
account are only visible on special occasions, and in reference to public or semi-public 
questions, such as Egypt, Newfoundland, Siam, &c., every mercantile house, every 
company that is interested in France’s colonial fortunes, and each of their numerous 
shareholders, becomes a centre from which exaggerated complaints and false accusa- 
tions against us are propagated in all directions. These causes of hatred are envenomed 
and intensified by the press of Paris. The press of Paris is the worst press in Europe. 
The people who contribute to it are very clever, and know exactly how to excite 
the rancour or inflame the prejudices of their readers. They have a congenital 
and instinctive disregard of truth, and they lie — ^not as an Englishman lies when he 
does lie, of malice prepense — ^but because they do not feel that a lie matters 
much one way or the other. They are for the most part absolutely ignorant 
of the history, the language, the habits, the politics, the modes of thought, and the 
geography of other countries, and, with a certain number of honourable exceptions, 
gain is their only motive, unless when it is spite or revenge. Moreover writers of 
this class, like angry women, find a certain excitement and relief in reviling people 
they dislike, even at the expense of the obvious interests of their country, and when 
they can have no practical end in view. On the other hand, the French newspaper- 
reading public requires highly seasoned and abusive articles to stimulate their 
attention and to feed their prejudices. Denunciations of England are therefore pretty 
sure to command a large and lucrative circulation. As a consequence, not a day passes 
that we are not taken to task for our sordid iwlitics, our overbearing manners, our 
selfishness, our perfidy and our other inveterate bad qualities. It was under these 
circumstances that the accusations brought against this Embassy both in regard to the 
distribution of bribes to Members of Parliament, and in reference to the forged 
correspondence with the Foreign Office, received such ready credence. Nor, when 
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once a myth of the kind is started, can it ever be eradicated. From a lie it grows 
into a tradition and eventually passes into history. 

It is said indeed that too much importance should not be given to the utterances 
of the Paris press, and that its teachings do not permeate beyond Paris. In the first 
place this is not true, for the “ Petit Journal ” one of the most unscrupulous of the 
Paris newspapers, and peculiarly hostile to England, has an enormous circulation 
in the Departments. But, in any event, the Paris Press acts very powerfully not only 
upon the Members of both the Chambers but also upon the public opinion of the capital ; 
and experience has over and over again exemplified the disproportionate ascendancy 
exercised by Paris over the rest of Prance. 

In view, therefore, of the strong feelings of hostility towards England which 
prevail in this country; of its enormous armaments; of the innumerable occasions 
when we shall be compelled in the future to run counter to some of France’s most 
cherished wishes and ambitions, I should not be fulfilling one of the first duties 
incumbent upon me as Her Majesty’s Ambassador accredited to the Eepublic did 
I not call the serious attention of your Lordship to the desirability of being prepared to 
meet, and successfully cope with, all eventualities. I understo^ from Captain May, 
our late Naval Attache, that both as regards the engines of her ships and her torpedo 
fleet, France may be considered superior to ourselves. Her navy is being continually 
reinforced. Colonel Talbot has more than once home testimony to the growing 
improvement in her formidable army. Though, therefore, it seems to be the general 
opinion that France’s aim is still fixed upon Alsace and Lorraine, it is possible that, 
with the new generation, her eagerness for the recovery of these provinces may decay, 
in proportion as their populations become reconciled to the domination of Germany; 
and the ambition of France to re-establish her pre-eminence amongst the nations of 
Europe may be indulged in at our expense. Only a few weeks before Austria was 
destroyed at Austerlitz, Napoleon was apparently intent on the conquest of England. 
What has happened once may happen again, and it is not therefore possible that a 
volte-jace from East to West, analogous to that of Napoleon from West to Bast, may 
some day take place in this country, should some unexpected, and I must admit 
improlrable, contingency tempt the French to try the experiment. Were Prince 
Bismarck in power, he would be quite capable, I imagine, of trying to bring about a 
diversion of the sort. At all events I believe that, if war were inevitable, a war with 
England would be as popular, and would be considered less dangerous, than a single- 
handed encounter with Germany. That such an attempt on the part of France 
would end in disaster, is very likely ; but the danger lies, not in her accomplishing her 
aim, but in her fancying herself strong enough to embark upon the adventure. I^en 
living at Walmer, I have often watched the cliffs of France gleaming in the evening 
sun, during a succession of calm da'ys when the smallest open boat could have safely 
rowed across the channel ; and when I reflected that beyond them was encamped an 
active army of five hundred thousand men, and a force of three millions of trained 
soldiers in reserve, I have felt how foolish it would be if, reposing on our historical laurels, 
we should leave out of account the change which has been recently introduced into 
all the elements of warfare both by sea and land. These convictions have been only 
intensified by everything I have since observed in the character, in the animus, and 
in the warlike preparations of the French people; nor is the establishment of this 
close intimacy between France and Russia c.alcnlated to modify them. 

I have. &c. 

DUFFERTN AND AVA. 
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No. 352, 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monsoii. 

F.O. Prance 3616. 

(No, 228.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 19, 1903. 

■ The French Ambassador told me yesterday that the French Government had 
read with interest the .answer given by Mr. Balfour on the 11th instant to Mr. Beckett, 
M.P., as to the attitude which His Majesty’s Government were likely to adopt in 
reference to the proposals for a permanent treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and France, The French Government had been approached as to this subject by 
the Governments of Holland and of Sweden and Norway. Monsieur Camboir observed 
that Mr, Balfour’s statement was somewhat vague, and as the French Government 
were to be similarly questioned on an early date, he was instructed to mention the 
matter to me and to endeavour to ascertain how His Majesty’s Government 
regarded it. 

I said that it was notorious that we were in favour of arbitration as a mode of 
adjusting international disputes. We had lately in several cases given evidence of 
our belief in the value of such procedure. We had at the same time always maintained 
that there were certain questions which no self-respecting country could afford to 
submit to arbitration, and we were therefore not prepared to commit ourselves to the 
view that arbitration was a remedy of universal application. We had, however, no 
desire to throw cold water upon the movement, which seemed to us to be in the right 
direction and to be supported by persons who wore entitled to our respect. 

Monsieur Gambon said that there was a group of no less than 200 Deputies in 
favour of the project, and that the group was headed by Monsieur d’Estournelles, 
who was a very good friend of this country. It would therefore be, he thought, 
desirable that the two Governments should describe a little more distinctly the cases 
in which arbitration might in their opinion be resorted to. 

He suggested for our consideration that both Governments might declare their 
readiness to accept arbitration in all cases of “divergences” iis to the juridical 
interpretation of international conventions. 

I said that this proposal seemed to me at first sight a moderate one but that it 
was obviously impossible for me to treat the subject officially until I had had an 
opportunity of discussing it with my colleagues. 

I informed His Excellency to-day that I had mentioned his suggestion to the 
Cabinet, but that I feared that we could not, without fuller opportunities for 
considering so important a subject, accept a precise formula such as that which he 
had proposed. We should, however, certainly examine any such proposal with the 
utmost goodwill, and in the meanwhile, it would probably not be difficult for the 
French Government to reply in terms which would leave no doubt that they were 
not less friendly than wo to the movement in favour of arbitration. We should 
certainly receive in good part any overtures which might be made to us in furtherance 
of the policy. 

His Excellency asked me whether, if Monsieur Delcasse was pressed, I saw any 
objection to his saying that the question had been discussed by him with me. I said 
that I saw no objection provided it was made clear that nothing had taken place but 
an informal and general exchange of ideas, and that we were not committed to any 
specific proposal. 

[I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE.] 


[15214] 
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No. 358. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. France 3620. 

(No. 251.) Confidential. Paris, D, May 22, 1903. 

My Lord, R- May 23, 1908., 

I have never at any time had any conversation with M. Delcasse upon the 
subject of a General Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and France, the 
advisability of which was discussed by your Lordship and M. Gambon on the 18th 
instant. I have therefore no information as to his Excellency’s personal views upon 
this question; but I have seen M. d’Bstoumelles several times within the last few 
months, and I know that he has been busying himself among his colleagues in the 
Chamber for the purpose of forming a “ group ” (in accordance with the French 
parliamentary system) with the object of pushing this propaganda. 

M. d’Estournelles does not exactly pose as an “ Anglophil,” but he has had a 
considerable amount of diplomatic service in England, and has made many friend- 
ships in London. He devotes himself in the Chamber to questions of foreign policy, 
and has well-known ambitions in regard to the Ministry of Foreign Affaire. 

The real author of the campaign in favour of the scheme of an Arbitration Treaty 
is Mr. T. Barclay, a former President of the British Chamber of Commerce at Paris, 
and by profession, but hardly by practice, a lawyer. The Foreign Office is, I believe, 
well aware of the character and motives of this gentleman, who has latterly devoted 
all his time and energy to lecturing to British Chambers of Commerce on the subject, 
and obtaining from them the passage of resolutions favourable to the project. 

The merits of the latter are, however, in no way dependent upon the personality 
of its advocates, and it is quite intelligible that on both sides of the Channel an 
abstract proposal designed to diminish the risk of collision between two great nations 
must attract the support of all right-thinking people. As yet, however, I have not 
observed that there has been any general display of enthusiasm in regard to it on 
the part of the outside public, while, even on M. Gambon’s own showing, the “ group ” 
in the Chamber, which M. d’Estonnielles is endeavouring to form, does not contain 
as much as a third of the whole number of Deputies. 

I have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 854. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. France 3620. 

(No. 263.) Confidential. Paris, D. May 29, 1903. 

My Lord, ^ B. May 30, 1903. 

I mentioned to M. Delcasse the day before yesterday the conversation which your 
Lordship had had with M. Cambon on the 19th instant respecting the project of a 
general Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and France, as recorded in your 
despatch No. 228. 

His Excellency at once remarked that that conversation had not been in any 
degree official; and that any observation made by M. Cambon in the course of it 
was not to be interpreted as a formal expression of the opinion of his Government. 

I replied that I believed that that was entirely your Lordship’s own view; and 
M. Delcasse went on to say that the so-called “group,” of which M. D’Estournelles 
is the titular chief, is of no great importance. It was true that quite recently 
M. Waldeck-Eousseau, the Baron de Courcel, and two or three other men of distinction 
had accepted an honorary connection with the movement, but their adhesion was a 
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purely “ Bentimental ” one, and could not well be refused by men who were notoriously 
devoted to the cultivation of a good understanding between the two countries. 

The conclusion of a general Treaty such as that advocated by Mr. Thomas Barclay 
would be difficult of realisation, unless the two countries were satisfied with one which 
bound the Contracting Parties very lightly indeed. Without in any way engaging 
himself, he thought that, perhaps, the suggestion that it might be confined to an 
agreement to accept arbitration in cases of controversy as to the ‘ ‘ juridical ’ ’ 
inteipretation of International Conventions would be a step in the direction desired by 
advocates of obligatory arbitration; and would be considered by public opinion as 
“satisfactory progress.” 

His Excellency adverted to the question which was to be put to him on the 
subject, saying that he did not know when it would be addressed to him ; and he did 
not wish the idea to get abroad that there had been any serious discussion between 
the two Grovernments with regard to it. His language clearly implied that he 
recognised the difficulties attending the practical realisation of the project and the 
danger of prematurely raising hopes, the disappointment of which might lead to 
popular misunderstanding and discouragement. 

^ ^^EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 355. 

The Marquess of Lansdovme to Sir E. Monson, 

F.O. France 8618. 

(No. 278.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 10, 1903. 

I told the French Ambassador to-day that in consequence of a communication 
which had been made to us by the Government of India I thought it desirable to call 
his attention again to the fact that the Franco-Biamese Treaty signed on October 8th 
last, contained provisions which encroached upon the Treaty rights of Great Britain 
in Siam. I had already mentioned this to his Excellency in the Memorandum with 
which I had furnished him on October 22nd. 1902. 

The particular point to which I now wished to call his attention was this : In 
Article IV of the draft Treaty it was stipulated that should the Siamese Government 
at any time desire to construct ports, canals, or railways within the Siamese portion 
of the basin of the Mekong, and should be unable to execute such works with the aid 
of Siamese personnel or capital, the aid of the French Government should be invoked. 

I pointed out to his Excellency that a portion of the upper part of the Mekong 
basin was included with the Menam Valley in the region within which the British 
and French Governments had in 1896 undertaken not to acquire any special privileges 
or advantages. 

His Excellency replied that the Franeo-Siamese. Treaty was for the moment in a 
state of suspended animation, but he took careful note of my statement, the accuracy 
of which he did not challenge. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


IT 2 
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No. 356. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 


F.O. France 3616. 

(No. 326.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 2, 1903. 

M. Ftienne called upon me at the Foreign Office to-day, and spoke to me at 
some length and with great freedom in regard to the political relations of France and 
Great Britain. 

He told me that he was paying a short visit to this country in the hopes of 
promoting a good understanding between the two Governments. There seemed to 
him to be no really serious points of divergence betwen them, and the moment 
appeared to be particularly propitious for such a rapprochement as he suggested. 

He passed in view the various political questions which have lately occupied the 
joint attention of the British and French Foreign Offices. 

He dwelt in particular on the necessity of coming to terms with regard to Morocco. 
The position of France in Algeria made it, in his opinion, absolutely necessary that 
she should have a preponderating influence in Morocco. On the other hand, he 
wished me to understand clearly that he did not contemplate that that country, or 
any part of it, should be annexed to France. On the contrary, he desired to maintain 
the Sultan’s authority, and even to extend it over parts of the country in which it 
had up to the present been imperfectly recognised. But it would be for France to 
regenerate the Sultan’s Government, and to give a wise direction to his efforts. 
M. iStienne admitted that Great Britain had interests on the sea-board which must 
be taken into account, and he believed that the French Government would be found 
perfectly ready to neutralise Tangier and flie adjoining coast. It would, morcovoi', 
have to be arranged that the trade of Morocco should bo free to all, without 
restrictions or preferences, so that our commercial interests should not suffer. 

I told M. Ftienne that we had never failed to recognise the special interests 
which France, as the’ owner of Algeria, had in that part of Morocco which adjoined 
her possessions, and he would, I was sure, give us credit for having maintained a 
friendly attitude during the recent complications which had arisen between the 
French authorities and the tribes in the neighbourhood of Figuig. We had not 
questioned the sincerity of the assurances which had been given us by the French 
Govei-nment as to the object of the punitive operations lately undertaken upon that 
part of the frontier, and it was satisfactory to observe that not only the British 
Government, but the British public, had shown no tendency to be unduly alarmed 
at the action of France in those regions. I added, however, that we deprecated the 
idea of bringing on a premature partition of Morocco. 

M. Etienne observed that the Sultan’s Government appeared to be on the point 
of falling to pieces, and that it seemed prudent to provide for the event of its complete 
collapse. 

I said that these Eastern monarchies often managed to survive in spite of 
apparent decay and seemingly insurmountable difficulties. A premature attempt to 
define new spheres of influence was, moreover, likely to arouse the susceptibilities of 
the Powers who conceived that they had an interest in Morocco. Spain, for example, 
not without reason, had considerable pretensions in that country. 

_ M. Etienne admitted that_ Spain had considerable interests, and that those 
interests would have to be taken into account, but there could be no question of 

assigning to Spain a predominance in any considerable part of the country 

^ M. Etienne then touched briefly upon the question of Newfoundland, which he 
saiu, was capable of adjustment, although the Newfoundland Government micht’not 
be very easy to deal with. 

I told M. Etienne that, like himself, I had always felt that there was room for 
an amicable arrangement of the Newfoundland question, and that I was sure that 
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any proposals which the French Government might raako with this object would be 
considered in the most friendly spirit by that of His Majesty. The present arrange- 
ments were, I thought, inconvenient both to the French fishermen and to the Colony. 
Gases were continually arising which illustrated this fact. 

I took the opportunity of saying that I thought both Governments owed much 
to the tact and common sense exhibited by their naval officers, who liad invariably 
got on well together, and disposed of minor disputes which might have had unpleasant 
consequences if they had been less judiciously handled. 

From Newfoundland M. Htienne passed on to the New Hebrides, which he thought 
should be divided between the two Power's. But he recognised that the tenacity of 
the Australian Government might stand in the way. 

M. Etienne saw no reason why there should be any differences between us as 
regards Siam. The arrangement of 1896 had, in fact, recognised that while the 
central portion of Siam was to remain independent. Prance on the eastern, and 
Great Britain on the western, side were virtually to have a predominating influence. 
Our action in Kelantan showed that we were acting on this assumption. He said that 
there was no doubt that at one time Franco had looked forward to the ultimate 
annexation of Siam. She had, however, quite given up that idea, and was prepared 
to treat Siam in the future as a buffer State. 

After speaking briefly upon the last three points, M. Etienne dwelt at greater 
length and with considerable earnestness upon the necessity of a rearrangement of 
the frontier in the region of Sokoto. 

That frontier, he said, was agreed to when neither Power was aware of the local 
conditions, and the arrangement had resulted in confining the French to a barren 
and waterless region which they were obliged to traverse, and by a circuitous route, 
whenever they desired to pass from their western possessions to their posts on the sidq 
of Lake Tchad. It was only equitable that we should agree to revise the boundary : 
France did not wish for a large accession of territory, but only to be allowed to come 
down to a region in which water could be obtained for the use of French convoys. 

I said that I saw no reason why we should not discuss a transaction of which 
some such concession might form a part. The country within the Sokoto 
‘‘semi-circle” was, however, ours, and we could not be e.xpected to part with it 
except for a consideration. 

I thought it inadvisable to express during the above conversation any definite 
ideas of my own as to the manner in which the different questions upon which 
M. Etienne had touched might be treated. I told him, however, that nothing would 
give me greater satisfaction than to promote a reasonable “give and take” 
arrangement between the two Governments, and that if the French Government would 
put their cards upon the table and say what they wished to obtain, and what they 
were prepared to concede with that object, we should be ready to meet them in a 
similar spirit. All our diplomatic discussions upon these questions had been perfectly 
amicable, and characterised by a spirit of consideration on both sides, and even if 
we had not as yet been able to come to terms, I thought, with him, that we had 
probably never been in a better position for doing so. 

At the conclusion of the conversation, M. Etienne expressed his belief that the 
most serious menace to the peace of Europe lay in Germany, that a good under- 
standing between France and England was the only means of holding German designs 
in check, and that if such an understanding could be amved at, England would find 
that Franco would be able to exercise a salutary influence over Eussia and thereby 
relieve us from many of our troubles with that country. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 357. 

The Marquess oj Lunsdoicne to Sir E. Monson. 


F.O. France 3616. 

(No. 336.) Very Confidential. 

yir, Foreign Office, July 7, 1903. 

The French Ambassador mentioned to me some days before the President’s 
arrival that it would be agreeable to M. Delcasse to meet me during his stay in 
London, and to discuss with me some of the points with regard to which his 
Excellency and I had at various times had conversations. 

M. Uelcasse called upon me this morning, and we exchanged ideas at some 
length in regard to these questions. 

After expressing the pleasure which it gave me to have this opportunity of 
learning his views at first hand, I said that, as he was aware, I had on several occasions 
discussed with M. Cambon the position of our two countries in Newfoundland, 
Morocco, Siam, the New Hebrides, and other parts of the world. Those discussions 
had, up to the present, not led to any definite results. They had, however, I thought, 
been useful in clearing the ground, and they certainly had led me to the conclusion 
that the points at issue between the two Governments were few in number, and by 
no means incapable of adjustment. 

M. Delcasse expressed his entire agreement, and added that this view now 
prevailed in the French Chamber, which was inclined to take a reasonable, not to say 
friendly, line in regard to all such questions. As for the French Government, they 
had ceased to desire a wide extension of their Colonial possessions, and were intent, 
not upon adding to them, but upon consolidating them, and removing all sources 
of future trouble within them and upon their borders. 

I replied that His Majesty’s Government were influenced by very similar 
sentiments, and that I certainly thought the opportunity was in every way propitious 
for a frank exchange of opinions between the two Governments. 

Speaking of Newfoundland, which I had mentioned first, M. Delcasse said that 
the question of the supply of bait, so indispensable to the French fishermen, was that 
which had most importance for France; the considerations which had to be taken 
into account by the French Government were, however, largely of a sentimental 
character. There was a feeling that the fish, which had of late deserted the French 
Shore, might some day return there, and any surrender of French rights would bo 
resented unless it could be shown that sufficient compensation had been secured. 

I replied that we also had to take into account sentimental considerations, and 
particularly those which had weight with our own Colonies, but that in the ease of 
Newfoundland, it was by no means only a case of sentiment. I had had opportunities 
of discussing the Newfoundland question with the Colonial Office and also with 
Representatives of the Colonial Government, and I had found that the main obstacle 
to a settlement, so far as the Colonial Government was concerned, was the existence 
of the French system of bounties, which rendered it possible for the French 
fishermen, and particularly those belonging to St. Pierre and Miquelon, to compete 
with those of Newfoundland on terms absolutely ruinous to the latter. The 
Newfoundland people, on their side, were masters of the situation so far as the supply 
of bait was concerned, and naturally felt that this was a trump card which they were 
entitled to use to the best effect. I had discussed with M. Cambon the possibility of a 
sottlement on the basis of the withdrawal of the French from the “French Shore,” 
with compensation to the persons engaged in the fishing industry, while the French 
fishermen would receive facilities for obtaining a free supply of bait on the 
Newfoundland coast. M. Cambon had suggested that France was entitled to territorial 
compensation as well as to compensation in mone^y, and although I was surprised at 
this demand, I had not altogether excluded the idea. I had, however, told 
M. Cambon distinctly that there could be no question of giving up the Gambia for 
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which his Excellency had asked by way of territorial compensation. There might, 
however, be other quarters in which a concession might perhaps be made to France, 
but it seemed to me that it was for the French Government rather than for us to 
make suggestions of this kind. 

M. Delcasse observed that the bounties were a matter of domestic concern to the 
French Government, and that it w'ould be difficult for them to give way on this point. 

I said that I admitted the difficulty, but that I thought it should not be beyond 
the powers of the French Government to adjust the incidence of the bounties in such 
a manner as to prevent their giving so gi-eat an advantage to the local fishermen. 1 
felt sure that, unless something were done in regard to the bounties, it would bo 
impossible for us to move the Colonial Government. 

M. Delcasse here “changed the venue” by observing that the possibility of 
coming to an understanding as to the Newfoundland (piestion really depended upon 
our attitude with regard to French interests in Morocco. If wc could come to terms 
as to that country, all other difficulties would disappear, or become comparatively 
eas}' to deal with, lie begged me to understand that the French Government had 
no desire to get rid of the Sultan or to annex his country. They wished, on the 
contrary, to maintain the Sultan’s rule. Such a system was much more convenient 
than French administration, pure and simple. lie hud often wished that they had 
still a Dey at Algiers. Nor, again, had the French Government any desire to force 
the pace (“ briisquer les choses ”). 

They had shown this by their moderation in dealing with the trilv's on the 
Algerian frontier. The conduct of these had, over and over again, been sneh as to 
afford a suffieiont excuse for advauciug the French frontier had (ho French 
Government desired to do so ; but he had given his word that this was not to be done, 
and the pledge had been scrupulously respected. The Sultan hud oven gone the 
length of proposing to them that they should occupy Ujda, aud that they should assist 
Hia Highness at other points; but these overtures had been persistently declined. 
It was, however, obvious that the authority of the Sultan was waning rapidly, and 
that it was insufficient to maintain order in the conntry, and the French Govermnent 
could not regal'd with indifforonce the prevalence of chronic disorder in Morocco, or 
admit that it was the busineBs of any other Power but Franco to undertake the task 
of regenerating the country. In those circumstances, what they desired was a 
reasonable assurance that their policy would not be obstructed by Grout Britnin. 

I said that we had shown by our conduct during the lust two yours Hint wo hud 
no desire to call in question the right of tho Fronch Government to tnko monsm-es 
for the pacification of tho Franco-Moorish border, and wo laid roudily iiccejilod tlio 
assurances of the French Government that tho operations in which they hod lately 
been engaged wore to bo of a strictly punitive character, nor did I think it likely 
that this country would over take a loading part in the pacifiention of tho interior 
of Morocco, should there bo a collapse of the Sultan’s authority, followed by n condition 
of confusion and anarchy. 

I added that I was glad to have this opjairlnnity of correcting what T could not 
help believing to be a mistaken impression which tbo Fronch Govornniont had formed 
as to supposed attempts on our part to interfere in the internal affairs of Moruccf). 
I was aware from what M. Gambon said that some suspicion had been engendered in 
the minds of the French Government by the Sultan’s selection of Sir Ffarry Maclean 
as his Military Adviser and by the employment of a certain number of Englishmen 
in his service. The Sultan, no doubt alarmed by French activity on the Algeriai! 
frontier, had, not unnaturally, turned to us for assistance, and had frequently aoiiglit 
our advice. That which we had given to him had, I believed, been of the sointflest 
description, and there was nothing in it to which the French Government could take 
exception. We had urged His Highness to keep his prisons in better order, to give 
reasonable facilities for trade, and to avoid extravagance, and when be had been 
obliged to borrow money we had recommended him to apply not to any one Power, 
but to the three Powers most interested in keeping him on his legs. 

On the other. hand, we could not he indifforont to the fate of Morocco. We were, 
[15214] u 4* 
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in the first place, largely interested in its Mediterranean seaboard, and particularly 
in Tangier and the neighbouring coast. Besides this, I was bound to tell him that 
it would be impossible for us to make any arrangement affecting the balance of power 
in Morocco without first ascertaining how far such an arrangement would provide 
fairly for the interests of and be acceptable to the Spanish Government. We were 
on good terms with them, and had been freely consulted by them. Spain, on account 
of her proximity, and owing to the fact that she had possessions in several parts of 
Morocco, was, I said, naturally susceptible in regard to the Moorish question. In 
the third place, it would be impossible for us to agree to any settlement which might 
have an injurious effect on British commerce or British enterprise in that part of 
Africa, and it would, therefore, be necessary for us to show our people that we should, 
in any circumstances, retain equality of ojjportunity in those regions. 

M. Delcasse said, unhesitatingly, that he felt sure of being able to satisfy us 
completely on these three points; he recognised that it would be impossible for us 
to allow another Bower to establish itself at Tangier, and the neutralisation of that 
part of the seaboard could be provided for. With regard to Spain, it would have to 
bo a part of the bargain that a satisfactory compromise was arranged with that 
country, which the French Government did not desire to ignore. It was, indeed, 
the policy of the French Government to remain well with Spain. As for the 
‘open door,” he undertook that there should be no difficulty whatever in regard 
to that. 

The conversation then turned to Siam, and M. Delcasse observed that the position 
of France and Great Britain hud virtually been determined by tire Agreement of 188G, 
which involved the recognition of the claiii^ of Franco in the valley of the Mekong, 
and of Great Britain in the Malay Peninsula. 

I reiuiuded M, Delcasse that Lord Salishmy had expressly guarded biinsclf against 
this interpretation of the Agreement. 

His Excellency said, with a laugh, that he was familiar with the passage to which 
1 referred. There was, however, no resisting the conclusion that the two Powers, 
when they guaranteed the centre of Siam, had by implication admitted that they were 
free to deal with the external portions of the kingdom. We had, he thought, shown 
by our conduct in Kelantan that we considered ourselves at liberty to do what wo 
pleased in the Peninsula. 

I took the opportunity of contradicting the statement that Kelantan had been 
occupied by a Britisli force ; as for the valley of tJie Mekong, we had Treaty riglits 
wliich the Franco-Siamese draft Treaty seemed to me to ignore. 

M. Delcasse said that there was no desii-e to encroach upon our right to most- 
favom-ed nation treatment. All that the French Government had asked for was that, 
if railways were to be constructed in those regions, and the Siamese could not construct 
them themselves, France, as the adjoining Power, should have a preference. 

I said that I had no reason to supiwse that British capital was likely to be forth- 
coming for railway construction in the Mekong Valley, and that we had no desire to 
obstruct French railway enterprise in that part of tlie world. But most-favoured- 
nation treatment in respect of commerce was a (liffereiit thing from most-favoured- 
nation treatment in respect of railway construction, and, so far as commerce was 
concerned, we should certainly expect the door to be kept open. 

M. Delcass6 again expressed his entire agreement. 

We then spoke for a few moments of French and British interests in the New 
Hebrides, and I reminded M, Delcasse of the proposal for the establishment of a 
Commission, &o., made on tlie 29th October, 1901, by His Majesty’s Governmout 
winch proposal bad led to the French counter-proposal of the 9th April, 1902, to which 
we had taken exception. Since then we had not be able to advance the matter 

I asked M. Delcasse whether he would tell me what his ideas were as to the best 
way out of the difficulty. M. Etienne had, 1 observed, proposed a jjartition of the 
islands. I feared, however, that it would not be easy to give effect to this proposal 
which would probably be objected to by the Australian Colonies. ^ ’ 
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M. Delcasse replied that he would gladly consider favoniably any sohition of the 
tlifliculty which His Majesty’s Government might desire to recommend. If we could 
but come to terms about Morocco, the New Hebrides question could, lie felt certain, 
be settled witli the utmost ease. 

With regard to Sokoto, M. Dcleassfi said that while he fully admitted that., 
according to the letter of the Convention of the 14th June, IS'dS, we were entitled to 
the territory comprised within the arc of the lOO-mile circle of which Sokoto was the 
centre, the French Government were, in his opinion, eipiitahly entitled to a revision of 
the arrangements, which had been arrived at in ignorance of the loeal conditions, and 
which compelled French convoys, when proceeding from the. V'ronch possessions on 
the Niger to those in the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad, to follow a circuitous and 
waterless route. 

I said that the country within the arc was now absolutely ours, and lliat. if wc 
agreed to a revision of the frontier or to the concession of a way-haive in this regitm, 
we should certainly expect in rctuin a substantial concession somewliere else. I added, 
however, that I was personally in favour of a (miprehensive settlement’ bet ween the 
two Governments, and that possibly a concession at this point might form an element 
in a general settlement. 

In the event of such a settlement being arrived at, we should also have to lake 
stock of the situation in Egyiit. No one, I supposed, for a moiiieiit believed that we 
were likely to retire from that country, and I learned with pleasure from Tjoi il Grenier 
that the French representatives in Egypt were on excellent, terms wii.h ours; but 1 
was under the impression that it might still bo possiblo for l''rancc, if she clwso, l.o 
give us trouble in matters of detail, and we should certainly have to consider this 
point if a general settlement were to be attempted. 

M. Delca886 replied that he was entii’cly in favour of a oompreheimive setlU’meiil , 
and that the Egyptian question formed part of the larger African question which 
could, he felt sure, be disposed of satisfactorily if only we could conje to an agroenmnt 
as to the position of France and Morocco. 

The only other subject moutioned during the conversation which f have recorded 
was that of the treatment of British firms in the French Congo. I endeavoured to 
impress upon M. Dclcass6 the importance of an amicable settlement of the cmbc.h of 
Messrs. Holt and others, and I dwelt upon the ijiflup.n(;e of the corrimercinl eleinejit in 
the British House of CoinmonB and the mischief which was created by tlie constant 
complaints which we had received as to the treatment of these firms. 

M. Delcass^ replied that whenever these gentlemen had come to [’aris they had 
apparently been well content with the explanations which they had received. I said 
that they had, no doubt, been treated with great courtesy by the PrencJi otTicials, and 
that what they complained of was rather the arbitrary action of the F‘’renc.h local 
Tribunals, which appeared to me to have dealt them very hard measure. 

M. Delcasse answered, good humouredly, that it was oxtreinely rlifTicult to 
moderate the ardour of the Colonial Courts, and that we had probaFily ox[)erienced 
similar difficulties in dealing with ours. He promised me, however, to bear in mind 
what 1 had said. 

Throughout our conversation M. Delcasse spoke apparently with the utmost 
sincerity, and he did not attempt to disguise from me the immense importance which 
the French Government attached to obtaining from us a recognition of the 
predominance which they desired to obtain in Morocco. The impression which ho 
evidently desired to leave upon my mind was that, in order to secure our acquiescence, 
tliey would, in regard to Morocco itself, accf^pt the conditions upon which we should 
probably desire to insist, whilst they would at other points go very far indeed to comply 
with our requirements. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 358. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. de Bunsen. 

F.O. France 3616. 

(No. 351.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 15, 1903. 

The French Ambassador told me to-day that the President had been much pleased 
with his reception in this country, and that which he had met with on his return to 
Paris showed that the French people appreciated the goodwill which had been shown 
him in Ijondon, and approved of the friendly relations which had been c]'eated between 
the two nations. 

We then spoke of my conversation with M. Delcasse, recorded in my despatch 
No. 336, Very Confidential, of July 7. 

M. Gambon asked me whether I had any suggestions to make as to the manner 
in which the discussion might be most usefully pursued. In his view, the whole 
question was dominated by that of Morocco. 

I said that M. Delcasse had allowed me to see that this was so, but thsit I did not 
think we could discuss the question of Morocco except in connection with other matters 
of interest to both Governments. 

M. Gambon suggested that a summary of the French views as to Morocco might, 
to begin with, be prepared for my private information. 

I said that I saw no objection to this, but that the discussion would inevitably 
extend beyond Morocco. As to Morocco, I repeated what I had said to M. Delcassd. 
M. Gambon observed that it would be out of the question to make any arrangement, 
“ k I’insu de I’Bspagne.” He thought, however, that Spain might be rather difficult 
to deal with when we came to examine the details of the project. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 359. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. Turkey 6802. 

Private: Cairo, D. July 17, 1903. 

Dear Lord Lansdowne, E. July 27, 1903. 

I hope to see you very soon, but I know how difficult it is, amidst the press of 
work in London, to give much time to discussion. I think, therefore, I had perhaps 
better put the following remarks on paper : — 

I have read the despatch in which you state what passed at your recent interview 
with M. Delcasse. His language appears to me to be eminently satisfactoiy. For my 
own part, I may say that I did not anticipate that he would open out anything like so 
hopeful a prospect of settling our various outstanding differences with France. I most 
earnestly hope that advantage will be taken of the opportunity which is now apparently 
offered for settling those differences. 

What it really amounts to is this: that everything depends on our attitude as 
regards Morocco. M. Delcassd, you say, “did not attempt, to disguise from me the 
immense importance which the French Government attached to obtaining from us a 
recognition of the predominance which they desired to obtain in Morocco.” I rather 
anticipated something of this sort, but I certainly did not expect M. Delcasse to go so 
far as to say that ‘‘ he was entirely in favour of a comprehensive settlement, and that 
the Egyptian formed part of the larger African question, whicli could, he felt sure. 
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be disposed of satisfactorily if only we could come to an agreement as to the position 
of France and Morocco.’’ I cannot help thinking that, in making these remarks, 
M. Delcasse went rather fui'ther than he intended, and that it may subsequently be 
found that, under pressure exerted by the permanent officials at the Quai d’Orsay, 
and others, he will be reluctant to face the French Chamber with any Egyptian 
proposals which would be thoroughly satisfactory to us. However that may be, we 
are for the moment perfectly justified in taking him at his word. 

It is to be observed that there are six outstanding questions, viz. : (1) Newfound- 
land; (2) Morocco; (3) Siam; (4) the New Hebrides; (5) Sokoto; and (6) Egypt. 
These six questions may, it would appear, be grouped thus : in Morocco, Siam, and 
Sokoto, the French want various things which we have it in our power to give. In 
Newfoundland and Egypt the situation is reversed. In these latter cases we depend to 
a greater extent on the goodwill of France. 

The New Hebrides question does not, so far as the information contained in this 
despatch is concerned, fall distinctly into one or other of these two groups. I am not 
sufficiently well acquainted with the subject to supply the information necessary in 
order to classify it. 

There would not appear to be any very gi’oat difficulty as regards meeting the 
French, views in Siam. 

Possibly some concession in Sokoto, where the French demands would seem to 
be reasonable, might be made in return for counter-concessions on their part in 
Newfoundland. 

But the main question is manifestly Morocco. 

My own opinion, which is one I have entertained foi' a long time, is distinctly 
in favour of making concessions in Morocco in return for counter-concessions in Egypt 
and elsewhere, but if we are to adopt this policy we ought to do so with our eyes 
open to what it means. 

I observe that M. Etieime, in his conversation with you, stated that ” the Sultan 
of Morocco’s Government appeared to be on the point of falling to pieces,” to which 
you replied that “these Eastern Monarchies often managed to survive in spite of 
apparent decay and seemingly unsurmountable difficulties.” This is perfectly true, 
but the reason is also obvious. It is that the agony of these decadent Oriental States, 
such as Turkey and Persia, is prolonged owing to the dissensions and rivalries amongst 
the possible heirs to the succession. I think it would be found, in practice, that if 
once the French succession were secured, the agony of Morocco would not be of long 
duration. Some opportunity would speedily occur for putting an end to it. Hence, 
in spite of M. Delcasse’s statement, of which I do not doubt the sincerity, that the 
French Government has no desire to “brasquer les choses,” I have very little doubt 
that, when once the French are assured that they can make good their rights to the 
succession, without any risk of serious interference on our part, Morocco will, to all 
intents and purposes, become before long a French province. 

The question, therefore, to my mind is this : have we any objection to Morocco 
becoming a French province? Personally, I see none, provided always (1) that we 
get an adequate quid pro quo in Egypt and elsewhere ; and (2) that the French comply 
with your three conditions as regards Morocco. These, if I understand rightly, are 
(1) the seaboard is to be neutralised; (2) a proper regard is to be shown to Spanish 
interests and susceptibilities ; and (3) a guarantee is to be obtained that British trade 
and enterprise will not be placed at any legal disadvantage in Morocco. 

I base my opinion on the following considerations : — (1) that there appears to 
be no particular reason why we should endeavour to prolong the existence of a bad 
native Government in Morocco; (2) that that country is manifestly destined to fall 
within the sphere of influence of some European Power; (8) that, under these 
circumstances, it is necessary, and under present circumstances, desirable to decide 
which of the European Powers should exercise a predominating influence : (4) that 
we certainly do not wish to be burthened with the govei'iiment of the interior of 
Morocco ; (5) that M. Etienne is right in saying that the Spaniards are quite incapable 
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of dealing with the question ; and (6) that therefore the French had better be allowed 
a free hand in the matter. 

To speak now of Egyptian affairs. I understand you to approve of a suggestion 
I made, to the effect that Sir Eldon Gorst should go to Paris in the autumn, with a 
view to sounding the French as regards their attitude in respect to the Conversion 
of the Egyptian Debt, and the abolition of the Caisse de la Dette. 

After reading your account of M. Delcassd’s language, I am confirmed in the 
opinion which I had previously entertained, namely, that if Sir Eldon Gorst attempts 
to negotiate about Egyptian affairs in Paris without some idea as to the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government as regards Morocco, his mission is foredoomed to failure; 
but that if some indication is given that we should bo prepared to consider favourably 
the French proposals in that quarter, there would be a fair chance of success. What, 
therefore, I now venture to suggest is this — that, before Sir Eldon Gorst goes to Paris, 
the Government should come to some decision as to the general lines of their policy 
in respect to Morocco. 

I have one further observation to make. It relates to our engagements towards 
Spain. 

That any arrangement which we may make with France as regards Morocco will 
be distasteful to the Spanish Government is more than probable. I do not, however, 
conceive that we are in any way pledged to go so far as to sacrifice our own interests 
to those of Spain. On the other hand, it is essential that there should not even bo 
any appearance of a broach of faith. Manifestly, after all that has passed, we cannot 
make any arrangement with France in connection with Morocco without previous 
consultation with Spain. As you said to M. Delcasse, we are bound to “ascertain 
how far such an arrangement would provide fairly for the interests of, and be 
acceptable to, the Spanish Government.” 

On the other hand, M. Delcasse said : “ With regard to Spain, it would have to 
be a part of the bargain that a satisfactory compromise was arranged with that 
country, which the French Government did not desire to ignore.” Somewhat similar, 
although less precise, language was used by M. Etienne. 

In all diplomatic negotiations there is always a danger of moving either too fast 
or too slow. In the present case possibly the danger lies rather on the side of moving 
too slow. Personally, I should be inclined not to delay too long, but to take advantage 
of the present phase of Anglo-French tendencies and relations. It is conceivable that 
it may not last. I would suggest that — unless, as I trust may not be the case, the 
Government decides to reject altogether the idea of French predominance in the 
interior of Morocco — the first preliminary step in the negotiation should be to enquire 
more precisely into the nature of the “satisfactory compromise,” to which 
M. Delcasse alluded in his conversation. 

On the assumption that we are to negotiate on the general lines which, as you 
will see, commend themselves to me, there remains to be considered the nature of 
tlie concessions which should be demanded in return for our acquiescence in French 
aspirations as regards Morocco. I have not sufidcient knowledge of the situation in 
Newfoundland, the New Hebrides, &c., to discuss with any advantage the attitude 
we should adopt in respect to those issues. Neither do I propose at present to enter 
into any discussion on the Egyptian question. It seems to me that the first point 
which has to be decided is whether or not any radical objection in jjrinciple exists 
as regards acquiescence in the French view of the Morocco question. Supposing this 
question to be answered in one sense which commends itself to mo, the counter- 
concessions which we should demand in Egypt will require very careful consideration. 
I will at present only say that I think that they should be of a substantial nature. I 
rather doubt whether mere acquiescence in the financial proposals recently under 
discussion would suffice. I should be inclined, in the first instance at all events, to 
negotiate on the basis of an explicit, or, in any case, implicit recognition by the 
French that Egypt falls within our sphere of influence, as Morocco would fall within 
theirs. 
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Enclosure 2 in No. 360. 

(No. 2.) 

The Marquess of Lansdotone to M. Camhon. 

P.O. Prance 8640. 

Confidential. 

gjj.^ Foreign Office, July 21, 1908. 

I informed iny colleagnes this morning that yon had questioned me as to the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the movement which Baron 
d’Estournelles and his friends are promoting for the settlement of our international 
differences by arbitration. 

T found the Cabinet extremely well disposed towards the project, and ready to 
examine in the most friendly spirit any proposals which may be made to us with this 
object. 

I showed them, in confidence, the draft Agreement which M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu had submitted to M. Delcasse. They would be quite ready to accept such a 
draft as a basis for discussion, although the actual wording would no doubt require 
careful examination by both Governments. 

I understood from you that M. Delcasse wished to know what we thought of the 
draft. Pray, therefore, if you think fit, repeat to him what I have said. It will, I 
trust, be sufficient for his purpose. 

I have, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 361. 

Sir E. Momon to the Marquess of Lansdoume. 

P.O. France 8622. 

(No. 894.) Confidential. Paris, D. July 24, 1903. 

Lord, E- July 25, 1903. 

When I called upon M. Delcasse at his weekly reception the day before yesterday 
I found him still full of the impressions produced by his visit to London. 

His appreciation of all the details was given in very much the same terms as 
those which I have reported (in my despatch No. 388 of the 22nd instant) as employed 
by M. Loubet in his conversation with me of the 20th instant ; but I was particularly 
struck by the contrast which he drew between the universality of English sentiment, 
and the extent to which internal political differences prevented entire unanimity in 
Prance. 

Hie Excellency explained that he could not but admire the manner in which 
British politicians sank their political differences when tliey met in society. He had 
found that they personally all seemed the best of friends; and that in his own ease 
many members of the Government had seemed quite as anxious to introduce him to 
prominent members of the Opposition as to their own partisans. It was this social 
element that gave to the reception of the President the absolutely national character 
which, under present circumstances, it would be impossible to reproduce in Prance in 
the case of any demonstration whatever. 

M. Delcass^ further observed that he had been greatly charmed with the extreme 
geniality and “ empressement ” of everyone with whom he had come in contact during 
his stay in England ; and that it was impossible to have any doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the friendly feelings entertained alike by society and by the public at large, 
as well as by the official world, towards the French Nation and the Executive Chief. 

I said that I was glad to know that he had had the opportunity of finding that 
there was, behind all the public demonstration, a very real desire on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government to meet with readiness the official assurances which he had 
made to your Lordship and to the Prime Minister, of the honest disposition of the 
Government of the Eepublic to come to a satisfactory settlement of all outstanding 
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questions between the two countries. I had always been anxious that his Excellency 
should have this opportunity of discussinpr such questions with your Lordship, and 
I had learned with much pleasure that the recent occasion had been utilised with 
such success. 

M. Delcass4 said that it had been of course impossible to enter into a minute 
discussion upon every point ; but that he had been able to convince himself thoroughly 
that a general and satisfactory understanding was well within reach; and that he 
had greatly appreciated your Lordship’s frankness and conciliatory attitude; and 
he added that he had not failed to express the hope that you would be tempted by 
the success of the exchange of views already made, to visit Paris at no distant date, 
and develop the intimacy of the personal relations which had been now established 
between you. 

T Tiovp 

EDMUND MONSON. 


No. 362. 

Sir E. Mormon to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

P.O. France 3622. 

(No. 395.) Confidential. Paris, D. July 24, 1903. 

My Lord, E. July 25, 1903. 

M. Delcas84 referred the day before yesterday to the activity recently displayed 
by the advocates of a General Arbitration Treaty between France and Great Britain, 
and the campaign undertaken by them with the various Chambers of Commerce on 
both sides of the Channel : and asked me what I thought would be the effect of the 
visit of the French Deputies belonging to the Arbitration Group, now in progress in 
London ; saying that with all the stir which is being made he supposed that it would be 
necessary to take some practical step. 

I could only reply that I agreed with him that, in view of all the talk upon the 
subject, the public would probably expect that an attempt would be made to conclude 
a Convention ; but that I still remained of the opinion that any International Agree- 
ment of the kind would of necessity be of such a nature as to be little more than a 
formal concession to a very praiseworthy but unpractical sentiment. In that direction 
it might be advisable to attempt to do something ; although there would always be the 
risk of negotiations for the conclusion of a Treaty being wrecked by the inherent 
difficulties of the transaction, which, as I believed, many people who had given calm 
consideration to the question had not failed to recognise. There were, however, so 
many high authorities who had pronounced in favour of a General Treaty that I felt 
that I was rather a “killjoy” (“ trouble-ffite ”) when I argued against it. 

In answer to my enquiry M. Delcasse said that he had not mentioned the subject 
to your Lordship ; and I am very sorry that he did not, for I know that it is one on 
which he feels some embarrassment ; all the more, perhaps, that his personal 
sentiments towards the leader of the party now visiting London are not of a very 
cordial character. 

I have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON. 
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No. 863, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne io Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 8616. 

(No, 382.) Very Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 29, 1903. 

The French Ambassador called on me to-day on his return from Paris. His 
Excellency told me that he had discussed at some length with M. Delcasse the 
possibility of an understanding betwen our two countries in regard to Morocco and 
other questions which I had discussed with the Minister for Foreign Affairs when he 
was in London. It seemed to M. Deleass^ that we were virtually in agreement, and 
M. Gambon was authorised to place me in possession of M. Delcassd’s views, which 
were as follows : — 

As to Morocco, M. Delcasse thought that the two Governments might agree that 
the existing constitution of that country, “au point de vue politique,” as well as 
‘‘an point de vue territorial,” should be maintained. 

The British Government might, on the other hand, accord full recognition to 
the fact that France, having a frontier of vast extent coterminous with that of 
Morocco, has a peculiar interest in maintaining peace within that country, and in 
assisting the Moorish Government to brii^ about the administrative, ecx)nomical, 
and financial improvements of which Morocco stands so much in need. 

The French Eepublic would, however, declare expressly that these improvements 
should be carried out in such a fashion that the principle of commercial liberty would 
bo absolutely respected, and that there would result from them no inequality either 
in the matter of the customs duties levied in the Moorish ports or as regards the 
rates charged for the transport of goods by rail. His Excellency explained to me that 
the reservation as to railway rates was suggested in deference to an observation which 
Mr. Balfour had made to M. Deleass4 upon this subject. 

M. Delcassd considered that the two Governments, holding as they did that the 
free passage of the Straits of Gibraltar should be secured, might undertake to act 
together with the object of preventing the erection of any fortifications on the Moorish 
coast of the Straits. I observed to his Excellency that it would scarcely be correct 
to represent Great Britain as being interested only in that part of the Morocco 
const-line which abutted on the Straits of Gibraltar. There w'ere other parts of the 
Moorish littoral to which we could not afford to be indifferent. His Excellency 
observed that he saw no difficulty in meeting my objection. Prance was, indeed, 
interested in preventing any Power from establishing itself, not only in the 
neighbourhood of the Straits, but at other points on the Moorish coast which could 
bo used with effect for strategical purposes. 

As to Spain, M. Delcasse thought that the two Governments, recognising the 
interests which accrued to her as the result of her possession of the ‘‘Presides,” 
might agree that a direct understanding should be come to between the French and 
the Spanish Governments. Such an understanding would have to be consistent with 
the arr.angement come to between France and Great Britain at other points, and its 
terms would be communicated by the French to the British Government. 

I asked M. Gambon, in reference to what he had said as to an arrangement 
between France and Spain, whether the Spanish Government had yet been approached. 
He replied that this was the case, and that proposals had been made to Sefior Sagasta’s 
Government last autumn. No answer had, however, been received ; 

Passing to Siam, M. Delcasse’s ideas might be summed up as follows : The 
Gonyention of 1896 ought to be maintained in regard to the basin of the River Menam. 
British influence would be recognised on the western and French influence on the 
eastern sides of the basin of Menam. Although the British sphere would under such 
a division be less extensive than the French, the former would be distinctly more 
valuable in respect of the richness of its soil, its mineral wealth, and the strategic 
positions which it affords. 
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In regard to Newfoundland, M. Delcass^ had told me that the French would 
consent to surrender their Treaty rights in return (1) for an indemnity paid to those 
engaged in the prosecution of the fishing industry upon the French shore ; (2) for a 
guaranteed right to catch or buy bait; (3) for a territorial compensation. 

I interrupted his Excellency at this point by calling his attention to the fact 
that the question of the bounties granted by France to her fishermen would certainly 
be raised by the Newfoundland Government, and we must endeavour to discover some 
way of dealing with it. 

Finally, in regard to the New Hebrides, M. Delcasse observed that Great Hritain 
interested herself in those islands on account of her connection with Australia, that 
Fi'ance interested herself in them on account of her connection with. New Caledonia, 
and , because a considerable part of the private property in the New Hebrides is in 
French hands. In these circumstances, a division seemed to M. Delcasse the most 
obvious solution, and it would only be, in the event of our attempts to arrive at sueli 
a division proving fruitless, that some other solution might have to be looked for. 

When his Excellency had completed his statement, of which he allowed me to 
take a note, I called his attention to the fact that he had made no mention of one 
country in which both Prance and England had interests, and which it would be 
impossible to exclude from consideration if a comprehensive Bcltlement were to be 
attempted. I referred to Egypt. I was sure M. Delcasse would bear mo out when 
I said that I had particularly mentioned the question of Egypt to him. M. Delcasse 
had said to me in reply that Egypt, like Morocco, formed part of the “ African 
question,” and that, if we could come to terms as to Morocco, there would probably 
be no great difficulty in coming to terms as to Egypt also. 

M. Gambon said that my recollection was not in fault, but that I had said nothing 
particular about Egypt to him, and that he had no instructions on the subject from 
M. Delca8s4. Would it not, M. Gambon asked, be possible for us to deal with the 
otlier points which he had enumerated, and to leave Egypt alone for the present? 

I replied that it was, to my mind, out of the question that we should leave Egypt 
out of consideration. It was quite true that our Eeprcsontatives in Egypt at this 
moment were on excellent terms, but I could well conceive that difficulties might some 
day present themselves to us in that country. 

M. Gambon said that there w'as one difficulty which would certainly h.ave to be 
faced in the near future — he referred to the conversion of the Egyptian Debt. His 
own idea, however, was that an arrangement might bo cf)me to as to Egypt upon 
the basis of a recognition of existing institutions. lie cited particularly the interest 
of France in Egyptian archa3ological researches, which she liad done so much to 
promote. She would expect to retain her museums and otlier scientific institutions. 

I told M. Gambon that I should have much pleasure in repeating his observations 
to my colleagues. They seemed to be useful as a basis for further discussion, but 
there were many points which I felt siu-e we should require to examine very carefully 
before we could proceed further. 

No reference was made by M. Gambon to the question of Sokoto, and I inferred 
that the territorial compensation, which was asked for in return for the abandonment 
of French rights in Newfoundland, would probably be looked for in that direction. 

I am, &c. 

EANSDOWNE. 
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No. 364. 

The Marquess o/ Lansdovme to Sir E. Monson. 


P.O. Prance 3617. 

(No. 390a.) 

Siv, Foreign Office, August 5, 1903. 

The French Ambassnclor to-day returned to the subject of Morocco, which we 
had discussed on the 29th ultimo. He had, he told me, since that date, been in 
communication with M. Delcasse, who had confirmed the statement made to me by 
his Excellency on the occasion in question. M. Delcasse remained of opinion that, 
so far as Morocco was concerned, there was no difference of opinion between us. 

I replied that, in my estimation, our difficulties would commence when we got 
to close quarters in matters of detail. The proposals which M. Delcasse had made 
as to commercial freedom in tliat country, the neutralisation of a part of the coast, 
and the recognition of Spanish interests, had been merely outlined, and we should 
have to fill in the description with the utmost care. Moreover, he must not forget 
that I had consented to deal with the question of Morocco only upon the condition 
that it was discussed as forming part of a general settlement which was to comprehend 
other points in whicli both Governments wore interested. I said that since our last 
meeting I had submitted to the Cabinet a report of the. conversation which had 
taken place between us. I had found my colleagues unanimous as to the necessity 
of including Egypt in any arrangement which might be made, and I was convinced 
that they would not entertain any proposals which did not include one for the 
regularisation of our position in that country, M. Gambon said that M. Delcasse 
had understood me to refer merely to the necessity of removing certain financial 
restrictions which we found inconvenient, and that a formal recognition by Prance 
of our position in that country was a much moi'o serious matter. I could have no 
idea of tlie extent to which ” I’esprit Fran^ais ” was moved by the Egyptian question. 
France had missed her opr^cirtunity in Egypt; we had seized ours; but we had 
announced that our .x-cupation was not to be pennanent. The French nation clung 
to this idea, rind held ns in theory to that engagement, although, perhaps, with no 
very definiie e-xpc-ctation that we should fulfil it. Any French Government tvhich 
proposed to rt-co.gnise the permanency of our hold upon the country would require 
an immense amount of nerve (“ d’ostomac ”1 : but M. Delcasse was not deficient in 
courage and was prepared to face the attempt. We must, however, clearly 
understand that, if it was to bo made, and if France was to be so obliging as to extract 
this “big thorn from the foot of Great Britain,” she would look for “ une grosse 
compensation.” It might take the shape of greater liberty of action in Morocco — 
something loss remote and conjectural (“moiiis hypnthetique ”) than she had yet 
asked for. We should, moreover, roinemher that the Egyptian question concerned 
not France alone, but other Powers, with whom we should have to reckon. If, 
however, wo wanted cencossions in I'lgypt, M. Delcasse thought we should formulate 
our requirements. 

I said that I was prepared to do so, and that I had, indeed, always contemplated 
the necessity of putting in a statement of the concessions which we should require in 
return for these which France hoi)ed to obtain at our hands, and I begged his 
Excellency to remember that, if we were to give .I'h-ance what she desired in Morocco, 
wo, too, should require the same kind of nerve when we came to justify our proposals 
to the people of this country. 

We then spoke of Spain. His Excellency told me that in August 1902, and 
again during the last few months, the French Government had approached the Spanish 
Government with regard to the Moorish question. The overture had been favourably 
received, both by Senor Sagasta’s Government and by that of Senor Silvela, although 
the matter had not been at all advanced by cither. I gathei-ed from what his 
Excellency told me that the proposal made had been to the effect that, if ever a 
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convenient that Spain should lie directly appronelied by l''ranee, we Nhoidd miilie il 
our business to ascorlain that she was fully l■llnsldted, and that hni' inlrreala Were 
adequately provided for. M. ('anilioii agreed. Haying that allliongh lio l.liiaigiil if 
might be inconvenient Ibal we Hboiild bind oiirHelvcH In )5en|) tlin Spanish rinveinment 
informed of overytbing lliat paHwal between na. he thonght W(* (niglll aahd.v Iril (he 
Spanish Government that we hoth held that it waa ahove all neeeaaary Uial Hpoin 
should be satisfied f“(pie l'(‘'<H|)agt)e, iivant fool, doil avnii' aatiafaelion 

I told bis Exwsllciicy that I. would do my beat during tliif tmjst few Wf'rlts Id 
prepare a full description of the terms iiiwn wliicf* His Majesty's novnWKnrrnI WWld 
be prepared to enter into an arrangement of the kind which we harl f>een diw'ilfising.. 
The members of the Goverrmient would, however, sejtamte for the ffolidayfs (}e.¥f. week, 
and it would, therefore, nol lie efwsy for me for KOme littfe time aHp|dy id’tn witfi .a 
final statement ufton the snbjwd, 

r Ae, 

T/ASfftfXGWJfK.- 


?iio, 

Mermmndam % (hie Hart Cmtmr.- 

F-O- TiiiAej mm., 7 .. t^.- 

I ffliamiiw (tfait; Wfi <Bo IWStt WWUll tIO ^ fSfti m 
■nmaCmi <i8i)jMte 31® (lij It® a<!.i5|.iui5iaft' » jiffiflStiM seiatm wteSs wif jiiy fkitf 

itenudb Gliwtfinmffliiic'iDi ; amS iiSi' to ifijliittsihii SIS’ ineinwfc femiftSM isl iSicttftW SiS JAS(^i)bji(i? to tfiift'' 

aidliiEiiiiiniMtoaltMi®i ®ff itOu®' itusurasltify. 

It amiiMtt te Ibwnu® iiro mifesl tfliait sJWiniiitW® llVitwnilKmi i<5|f isettiwii, i«i.ii¥w ^ #(OiiiiM letMilbte 
ttJte. ii:' W [ pi<ii ‘" i H’«f f™iii’i*i to Ibxe itsainiwid-,. imv Ibgr siitiiWisafltiWMj (istotorf wiillilix-sxwt filiw 

(aa«iiistt;®ilt (otf i»l!ll itihv.i;' J’toMW® Bwsjiii:'.- 

1 sdymiM few!’ iwivtfaiixS., iimi tlW isnciiSiWit imcjgfilt&atiiiSfflSi,, to Iftii'siiilt iMiiiitiSitlkviitsi to wto 
Itw; ffllbllaiiwattil lli;yr lajni iiiwwllurstisiitixiilihiiiig xviillliii iKimwiuis? ifl&SWxe.. 

-fiiivi!’. t&tsdi swwH («i!i!it«it.ii»ill [[iKiiiLiiiii iUi ilHaa! tike S’lnuaufti (fSissvc^rawiiitftTil 

tllitt’ (Mwiiii|iittitii9ai — iW iMllWv \vwife, iilbuit iww' to wxiitlliidlifw iHW’ feltfeAi igartiftoB 

§ 
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should be cancelled with the explicit, or at all events the implied assent of the French 
Government. I suggest the following formula : — 

“ The Government of the French Eepublic recognises that the British 
occupation of Egypt, which was originally intended to be temporary, has, under 
the force of circumstances, acquired a character of pei-manency, and they are 
willing that the period of its duration should be left to the discretion of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government.” 

II. — The second point is to obtain complete liberty of action in financial matters. 
If the French assent to this general proposition, and if, at the same time, the 

British Law Officers confirm the opinion expressed by the Egj'ptian Law Officers to 
the effect that the Egyptian Government has a right to convert the debt, I think we 
may proceed without consultation with any other Powers. I suggest the following 
formula ; — 

“ The Government of the French Eepublic recognises that, under the altered 
condition of affairs, the existence of the Caisse de la Bette and of the Eailway 
Administration, as at present constituted, is no longer necessary. 

“ They will, therefore, offer no opposition to the conversion of the Egyptian 
Debt (Guaranteed, Preference, and Unified), under such conditions as may be 
arranged between His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Neither, as an incident of the conversion, will they oppose the abolition 
of the Caisse de la Bette, or the reorganisation of the Eailway Administration, in 
such a manner as may be arranged between His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
and the Egyptian Government.” 

III. — ^The other points where the international system — commonly known under 
the name of the Capitulations — ^infringes on the internal )ightH of sovereignty of the 
Egyptian Government are : — 

1. No legislation applicable to all the inhabitants of Egypt, foreign and native, 

can be undertaken without the consent of all the Powers. 

2. Civil jurisdiction in all cases between Europeans and natives is exercised by 

the Mixed Courts. 

3. Criminal jurisdiction over Europeans is exercised by the Consular Courts. 

I should be inclined to leave these matters alone for the present. 

My reasons are as follows : — 

In the first place, even if we had a comparatively free hand, it would be 
impossible at present to put forward any thorough solutions for any of these 
questions, all of which present difficulties of no common order. 

In the second place, the most ti-ifling change of detail would require the 
consent of all the Powers. 

In the third place, my belief is that, if once financial liberty of action is 
acquired, and the permanency of the British occupation is recognised, time will 
eventually bring about a .solution of all other points. 

It is, however, worthy of consideration whether we should not stipulate for some 
such clause as the following, lo lie inserted in a Convention or in an exchange of 
notes : — 

“ His Britannic Majesty’s Government has no present intention of proposing 
any changes in the method under which alone legislation binding on foreigners 
can now be undertaken in Egj'pt. Neither do they at present propose any 
fundamental changes in the systems under which civil and criminal jm-isdiction 
are exercised oyer foreigners. They consider, however, that in respect to these 
points the existing methods and systems ai-c open to many serious objections. 



‘‘ They reserve to thoiiisolvos the right, of proposing nt some future time siieh 
alterations as may eventually he doenieil noeessary. The tlovermuent of the 
French Eepublic, on their side, recognise that the (Itipituliitleim in I'lgypt mvtHt 
eventually be abolished, and will olTer no objection to any propesalM I'venlually 
made by His Britannic Majesty’s Govornment Uuiding, so far us local ciremu" 
stances permit, to assimilate the Egyptian legislative and judicial systeins to those 
in force in other civilised countries. 

TV. — One further point remiiiim to he considen'd. 

A time must, I think, come when the position of llie I’liilish ('.oimul-tieneiiil will 
have to be defined. Possibly it may be lu'cessary to pro^'id(^ that lu' shotdd attend the 
meetings of the Council of Ministers, and that no Kliialival Decree slmiild be issimd 
without his sanction. 

Also, I am inclined to think that, amongst Anglo- Egyptian olTlcials. the l''inaticiii.l 
Adviser occupies too predominant a position, and that other I'lnglisli Heads of 
Departments should have seats at the Council. 'I’ho CotUK^il of MinislerH is at present 
little more than a body which gives formal assoiit (o measures whic-h have heen 
arranged by others. I am inclined to think that it should bo turtsid itilo a I'l'al 
governing body. 

On the whole, however, I think wo had better nssiime that these mutters can he 
arranged without any roforenco to other Powers. Under this iiHHuni|ilien, tlie matter 
need not be mentioned in the course of the present imgotiatieii. 

0 . 

August 1, 1903. 


No, 866, 


The Marquess uj Lunsduwiie lo Sir M, JJiiraiid. 

F.O. Spain 2176. 

(No. 89.) Very Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign 0//«;c, Augml. j|, I90!», 

I have from time to time made you aware of the purport of the disciKisions 
which have taken place between myself and the Frimch Ambassador at this Court 
in regard to various questions in which the territorial and other interests of Great 
Britain and France are concerned, and T forwarrled t(; you with my Nf), 77, Heend., 
of July 17th a copy of my despatch No, 33f5 to Kir K. MtmwunC; w/ntaiuing an 
account of my conversation with M. DeJeasse on the occasion of his recent visit to 
this country 

You will have observed that throughout t}if«e wmuuunications I havir fSiVer faihaj 
to impress upon the French Government the fact that we de.sired hi f)ii«o((ra,ge all 
proposals for a partition of Morocco, and that, nlioulfl Hudi a partifion biwane 
inevitable, it would b-e essential that the int're.Hts of Hpain sliould receive adequate 
recognition, 

I desire to tail your particular atkutiou to the tact that tlfe Fre/ieh (iovemwient 
have given explicit assurances that they have no desire to ama-x ■iforo«;co or to hritfg 
about the removal of the Saltan. 'They Kotitond, tfowever, ibat tins firmimUf of flj?s 
Highness’ jjtffise^ions to tlie .Algerian pj-issixeion j of FraTice, with wtnef; tlwiy are 
coterminous along a frontier of seversa! UweioM miieii, givtsa Uf Franca an hdarcat 
in the interior of Morofreo which no other Power can reawinaldy cUiUth and 

they argjje that, in these circom-stonees, tt«e Sadtan, who k nM likely to hold hi* 
own for long without Earoijean assssSatiice and advhre, timid iaiOTm;iirisy turn for 
gsiidanc-e and for a.ssistance in improving the mJmhusMrattmi of Sm® rwndry i/i Franca, 
which would, as a logical consequaemaK. therehy suwjnsire a /rredomitaiint ich'iitinn at 
the Moorish Chnit, , , , 


IV. gaprtt, Ko 'JSat -7,l| 

to eruclbewin; itisjvitoitiiataLj 

* 3 
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You are authorised to make a eoimimuication in the sense of this despatch to the 
Spanish Minister for Foveisn Affairs. You should point out that up to the present 
our comniuiiications with the French Government have been of the most pienera] 
character, and that we have not yet approached tlie discussion of details. It will, 
however, be in dealing with these that the most formidable difficulties will present 
themselves, and our task will be greatly facilitated bj’ a full knowledge of the views 
of the Spanish Government. 

You can, if you ‘think proper, take this opportunity of reassuring the Spanish 
Government with regard to the idle rumours which have from time to time attributed 
to this country aggressive designs upon Spanish possessions in various quarters. 
Ilis Majesty’s Government have at no time harboured any such designs. They have, 
on the contrary, recognised, and still recognise, the value of the friendship which 
has so long subsisted loetween the two countries, and they have never contemplated 
any action inconsistent with these valuable traditions, which they desire to maintain 
and, if possible, to strengthen, 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 3C7. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdownc. 

F.O. France 362-2. 

(No. 457.) Paris, D, August 23, 1903. 

My Lord, E. August 25, 1903. 

In view of the long duration of my official relations with the Marquess of 
Salisbury, as well as of the position of seniority which I enjoy in Ilis Majesty’s 
Diplomatic Service, I think that your Lordship will not find it surprising that I 
should be desirous of addressing to the Foreign Office a few words to o-vpi'ess the 
sorrow with which the news of liis death must be received by all those who have had 
the honour of serving in responsible posts under his immediate superintendence. 

I have, of course, no authority to speak for any of my Colleagues, but my owoi 
experience inspires me with the conviction that none of us can have failed to be 
impressed by his profound sagacity, tact and dexterity, in the conduct of the Foreign 
Affairs of the Ihnpire at periods of no small difficulty and complication. And I am 
sure that all those who have been at critical monients his agents in the execution of 
his ordors must have felt, as I have done, that his policy and his instructions were 
over the result of very exceptional mastery of details, as well as of the highest instinct 
of statecraft. 

I have had at this moment of writing no opportunity of hearing the verdict passed 
upon his statesmanship by Fvenchraen of authority now that he has left the scene 
of ids labours ; but of recent years, since I have been in Paris, I have been repeatedly 
Ktruclc by the genuine appreciation on the part of such persons, of his great and 
admirable qualities; and I have noted that at moments of extreme tension, when 
public men in England, whether members of the Government or the Opposition, have 
bwm the oijjecls of attack in France, there has never failed to be much greater 
inodoration, and a conspicuous absonee of bitterness, in the treatment of, and the 
comments on. Lord Salisbury. Even before the occasion of their meeting in Paris, 
M. ITaiiotaux, certainly no Anglophil more than once in conversation with me, spoke 
of Lord Salisbury as the “ tSie rlommmiie " of Euroire. Since that meeting he never 
failed, in mentioning it, to say how deep had been the impre.ssion made upon him 
by Lord Salisbury’s personality and conversation. 

At the various posts at which I have represented Great Britain, T have found 
but one opinion as to the eminence of Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship; and especially 
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vviiB this the cnsc at Vienna dnrinfr Count Kalnoky’s tenure of offire. That great 
Foreign Minister, like one of his most distinguished predecessors, Count Andrassy, 
always spoke of Lord Salisbury as a “pillar of strength” in the Continental system; 
and was ever ready to express his admiration of, and respect for, the Chief of the 
British Foreign Office [Personal details.] 


No. 368. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monscm.{^) 

(No. 472.) Confidential. 

Sir, Forciijn Office, September 23, 1903. 

The French Minister told me to-day that the French Government were prepared 
to sign the draft Treaty with regard to Arbitration in case of differences between 
Great Britain and Franco, of which I had given him a copy on the 16th in.stant. 

M. Gambon would probably suggest some slight verbal amendments in the text. 

T am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

(‘) Original not traced. The Text is taken from the Confidential Print. 


No. 369. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to M. Gambon. 

F.O. France 3640. 

Personal and Confidential. 

My dear Ambassador, Foreign Office, October 1, 1903. 

I have on several occasions had the advantage of discussing with you the 
possibility of an understanding between the French and British Governments in 
regard to certain (pitstious in wdiich both are interested : and upon the occasion of 
M. Delcasse’s visit to this country I had the honour of an important conversation 
with him upon the same subject. You were good enough on the 29th July to unfold 
to me, more fully than he had been able to do, his views as to the possibility and 
character of such a settlement as had been proposed, and I promised you that I 
would lay before my colleagues an account of the opinions which you had expressed 
on his behalf. 

I have done this, and I am now able to place before you, unofficially and 
confidentially, a statement of the conditions upon which we should be disixiscd to 
accede to such an arrangement as the French Government contemplated. 

Morocco. 

Throughout my discussions with your Excellency you have assigned the first 
place to the question of Morocco, and M. Pelcasse did not conceal from me the 
importance which he attached to a satisfactory solution of that question. The 
suggestion of the French Government is, I understand, that we should agree that the 
existing constitution, and the Government of His Tliglmess the Sultan should, if 
possible, be maintained, and that we should alike endeavour to avoid either territorial 
or constitutional changes in that country. But the French Government contend Unit, 
considering the proximity of Morocco to the possessions of Franco in Algeria, and 
the length of the frontier along which those possessions are coterminous with Moorish 
territory, France has an altogether peculiar interest in maintaining peace and order 
within that territory, and that the task of assisting the Sultan’s Government in 
[15214] X 4 
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bi'iuging about the adiniuistrative, ecouoinical, and financial improvements of which 
Morocco stands so much in need should thoiefoie be recognised as belonging to 
France rather than to any other Power. 

The French Government are, however, ready to declare that in the performance 
of this task, and in exercising the preponderance which they would thus acquire, 
they intend to observe certain conditions in accordance with the suggestions of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

The first of these has reference to the facilities which would be enjoyed by the 
commerce of other countries in Morocco. As to this the French Government would 
declare expressly that the principle of commercial liberty would be absolutely 
respected, and that there would in no circimistances result from tho preponderance 
of French influence any inequality as between one Power and another in the matter 
of customs duties levied in the Moorish ports, or as regards the rates charged for 
the transport of goods by rail. 

His Majesty’s Government regard this reservation as absolutely indispensable. 
The trade of Great Britain with Morocco largely exceeds that of any other country. 
The British imports to Morocco, taking the average of the years 1899-1901, was 
44'7 of the whole, as compared with 22'1 representing French and 11'6 representing 
German imports during the same years. It is, moreover, obvious that — given 
improved methods of administration, a reform of the currency, and cheaper land 
transport — foreign trade with Morocco would be largely increased — an increase in 
which this country would certainly look to have its share. 

It will be observed that the rights and privileges of Great Britain in Morocco in 
respect of commercial affairs are regulated by the Convention of Commerce and 
Navigation concluded between the tw'o countries in December 1856, and that the 
rights of British subjects to reside or travel in the dominions of the Sultan are provided 
for in the General Treaty of the same year between the same two countries; 

The Convention entitles British subjects to trade freely in the Sultan’s dominions 
on the same terms as natives or subjects of the most-favoured nation, and stipulates 
that their right to buy and sell is not to be restrained or prejudiced by any monopoly, 
contract, or exclusive privilege, save as regards a limited number of imported articles, 
which are specifically mentioned. 

The Treaty gives to British subjects tlie right of residing or travelling in the 
dominions of the Sultan, and further entitles the British Government to appoint 
Consular ofihcers at the cities and ports in Morocco, and establishes Consular 
jurisdiction over British subjects, besides providing for the usual privileges in respect 
of the right of British subjects to hire dwellings and warehouses, and to acquire 
and dispose of property, for exemption from ’ military service and forced loans, for 
the security of persons and property, and for the inviolability of residences, &c. 

The whole of these rights would, of course, I'emain intact. 

Your Excellency will readily understand that, in these circumstances. His 
Majesty’s Government will be expected to obtain absolute security that, whatever 
may be the future of Morocco, the avenues of trade will in any eventuality remain 
completely open to British enterprise. 

A second condition which His Majesty’s Government regard ns essential is, we 
understand, also readily accepted by the Frencli Government. It has reference to 
the greater portion of the Moorish littoral, npon which both Governments desire that 
no Power should be allowed to establish itself or to erect fortifications or strategical 
works of any kind. That portion ought, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, 
to comprise the whole seaboard now in tho possession of Morocco, from the Algerian 
frontier to Mazaghan, including that seaport. 

It would be agreed that, neither now nor hereafter, should either of the two 
Powers themselves create any military or naval works within the area thus described 
or permit other Powers to do so. ’ 

A third condition has reference to Spain. 

An adequate and satisfactory recognition of Spanish interests, political and 
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territorial, has been from the first, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, an 
essential element in any settlement of the Morocco question. 

Spain has posessions of some importance on the Moorish coast, and the close 
proximity of the two countries has, not unnaturally, led to a reasonable expectation 
on the part of the Spanish Government and people that Spanish interests would receive 
special consideration in any arrangement affecting the future of Morocco. 

M. Delcasse suggested that an understanding with regard to the recognition of 
Spanish interests in Morocco might be most conveniently brought about by means 
of dnect communications between the French and Spanish Governments. He admitted, 
however, that such an understanding would have to be consistent with the arrangement 
come to as to Moorish affairs generally between Great Britain and France, and he 
agreed that its terms should be communicated by the Fi'ench to the British 
Government. 

His Majesty’s Government are glad to believe that, so far as the principle 
involved is concerned, the two Governments are in entire accord, and that it is the 
object of the French, as it is that of the British Government, to deprive Spain of any 
reason for alleging either that she has been treated with insufficient consideration, so 
far as questions of form are concerned, or that her material interests have been 
inadequately taken into account. 

The course suggested by M. Delcasse appears to iis, prima facie, reasonable. It 
will be simpler, and probably more convenient, to bqth parties that the terms of 
any arrangement which might be come to for the putpose of safeguarding Spanish 
interests, either at the present time or in the event of a future division of Morocco 
into spheres subject to foreign influence, should be discussed, in the first instance at 
all events, between the French and Spanish Governments. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desire, however, to state at this stage that it would probably be advisable that 
a certain amount of territory immediately adjoining the Spanish possessions at Ceuta, 
Melilla, and other points, should be recognised as destined to fall under Spanish 
influence; and further, that in the event of a complete collapse of the Sultan’s 
authority, Spain should be entrusted with the duty of administering the seaboard 
now in the possession of Morocco from the Algerian frontier as far as Mazaghan. 

It would, however, have to be stipulated that Spain would be precluded from 
fortifying this portion of the coast, and also from alienating it or her existing 
possessions in Morocco to another Power. 

i^gypt. 

If, in the eyes of the French Government, an understanding as to their position 
in Morocco is essential, in the view of His Majesty’s Government an understanding 
with regard to the position of Great Britain in Egypt would form an equally essential 
element in any general settlement. It would be the natural and obvious counterpoise 
of any such admission of French predominance in the western part of North Africa 
as the French Government desire. 

The manner in which the Egyptian question might be dealt with can be described 
in a very few words. 

His Majesty’s Government have no desire to alter the political status of Egypt, 
or, BO far as Powers other than France are cencerned, to raise at this moment questions 
affecting the international position of Great Britain in that country. They desire, 
however, that the Government of the French Eepublic should recognise that the 
British occupation of Egypt, which was originally intended to he temporary, has, under 
the force of circumstances, acquired a character of permanency. It would therefore, 
as between Great Britain and France, be understood that the period of its duration 
should be left entirely to the discretion of His Majesty’s Government. 

They also desire that the French Government should recognise that, under the 
condition of affairs which has arisen, the existence of the Gaisse de la Dette and 
the railway administration, as at present constituted, is no longer necessary. The 
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French Government would, therefore, undertake to offer no opposition to the conversion 
of the Egyptian Debt (Guaranteed, Pi-eference, and Unified) under such conditions as 
might be arranged between His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Egyj)tian 
Govermnent. 

Neither, as an incident of the conversion, will they oppose the abolition of the 
Caisse de la Dette or the reorganisation of the railway administration in such a manner 
as may be arranged between His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Egyptian 
Government. 

His Britannic klajesty’s Government have no present intention of proposing any 
changes in the method under which alone legislation binding on foreigners can now 
be undertaken in Eg^qjt, neither do they at present propose any fundamental changes 
in the system under which civil and criminal jurisdiction are exercised over foreigners. 
They consider, however, that in respect to these points the existing methods and 
systems are open to many serious objections. 

They accordingly reserve to themselves the right of proposing at a future time 
such alterations as may eventually be deemed necessary. The Government of the 
French Eepublic, on their side, would recognise that the Capitulations in Egjqit must 
eventually be abolished, and would place it on record that they are prepared to 
examine, in consultation with His Britannic Majesty’s Government, proposals tending, 
so far as local circumstances permit, to assimilate the Egyptian legislative and judicial 
systems to those in force in other civilised countries. His Majesty’s Government 
would, on their side, be ready to examine, in consultation, with the Government of the 
French Republic, similar proposals with regard to Morocco, if at any future period 
France should acquire so predominant a position in Morocco as to become outwardly 
responsible for the good government of the country. 

Newfoundland. 

My discussions with your Excellency have left no room for doubt in regard to the 
object which the two Governments have in view in desiring to arrive at an agreement 
with regard to the Newfoundland fisheries. 

The French Government desire to secure for their fishermen a constant supply of 
the bait which is so essential to them for the prosecution of their industry. 

The British Government desire to put an end to a practice by which the French 
fishermen exercise their preferential rights of fishing, and the right of drying fish 
uiion the Treaty Shore under conditions which constantly lead them to commit 
infractions of the law, and which have the effect of retarding and obstructing the 
development of the Colony within the regions by which that shore is adjoined. The 
French Government have, in these circumstances, expressed their readiness to 
surrender the Treaty rights of France in retm-n — 

1. For an indemnity paid to those engaged in the prosecution of the fishing 

industry upon the French Shore; 

2. For a territorial conqjensation ; and 

3. For a guaranteed right to catch or buy bait. 

In regard to (1), His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to agree that the 
amount of compensation should be fixed either by mutual agreement or by The Hague 
Tribunal. 

In regard to (21, they do not desire to exclude the idea of territorial compensation 
in the event of a satisfactory arrangement being arrived at in regard to the other 
points at issue. They call attention, however, to the fact that of late years the yield 
of these fisheries has been insignificant, and that the rights of the French fishermen 
cannot accordingly be treated as an asset of much practical value. While, therefore. 
Hie Majesty's Govermnent are prepared to discuss in a friendly spirit the proposals 
which the French Government may think well to make to them in regard to 
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(.•ompensation of this kind, they feel bound to express their expectation that these 
proposals will be based upon tlie assumption that it is claimed in respect of the 
surrender of rights which have a sentimental rather than a substantial importance. 

A serious difficulty, however, as you are aware, presents itself in regard to (3), 
which, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of Newfound- 
land, could not be satisfactorily adjusted except in connection with a modification of 
the system under which the French Government now grants bounties to French 
fishermen frequenting the shores of Newfoundland. We are informed by the Colonial 
Government that the bounty received by the fishermen of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
is from 12 fr. to 20 fr. per quintal, an amount which renders it absolutely impossible 
for the Newfoundland fishermen to compete, upon reasonable terms, with those of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon in the foreign market. 

While, therefore, Ilis Majesty’s Government recognise that it might be difficult 
for the French Government to modify the bounty system so far as it affects French 
fishermen belonging to the Metro])olitan fleet, it is, in our opinion, reasonable to 
request that the fishery conducted from the above-named islands should be excluded 
from participation in these bounties. 


Siam. 

Our conversations with rogard to Siam and tlie Malay States have, I am glad to 
say, loft mo under the imin-ossion that tlu'ro is little or no divergence between the 
views of the two Governments. His Majesty’s Government concur with M. Delcasse 
in his opinion that the Convention of 189(5 should be maintained in regard to the 
basin of the Eiver Menam. 

Outside of this area British influence would be recognised on the western and 
French influence on the eastern side, all Siamese possessions lying to the east and 
south-east of the guaranteed area falling within the French, and all Siamese 
possessions lying to the west of it and of the Gulf of Siam, including those in the 
Malay Peninsula and the adjacent islands, within the British sphere. The 
Declaration of ]89('> would accordingly be supplemented by a further Declaration to 
the elfcet that, while both Parties disclaim all idea of annexing Siamese territory, 
or encroaching in any respect upon existing Treaty rights, the action of Franco will, 
as far as Great Britain is concerned, bo unfettered within the spliere of Fi-ench 
influence, and that within the sphere of British influence the action of Great Britain 
will, so far as Franco is concerned, be equally unfettered. 


New Ilehndes. 

Of the questions which we have at difl’ereiit times discussed there remain those 
of the New Ilebi'ides and of the Nigerian frontier in the region of Sokoto. 

In regard to the foianer of these, the French Government have suggested, as a 
possible solution of tlie difficulty, a partition of the islands between the two Powers. 

This proposal is not one to which His Majesty’s Government could consent. Any 
such arrangement would, from the point of view of the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments, present insurmountable difficulties. There should, however, be no 
difficulty in arriving at an arrangement which would put an end to the difficulties at 
present arising from the absence of jurisdiction over the natives of the group. 


N i(]eria. 

As for Nigeria, you have more than once called my attention to tlio dissatisfaction 
of the French Government with tlie boundary of Sokoto, as laid down by the 
Convention signed at Paris on the 14th June, 1898, and exjiressed the desire that 
His Majesty’s Government should consent to a revision of that boundary, which, in 
their opinion, had been arrived at in ignorance of the local conditions, and which 
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compelled the French convoys, when passing from the Fi'ench possessions on the 
Niger to those in the ncigliboiirhood of Lake Chad, to follow a circuitous and 
waterless route. 

Although His Majesty’s Government do not desire to reopen the questions settled 
in 1898, they would be prepared, in order to meet the views of the French Government, 
to consent to a readjustment of the boundary as part of a general settlement of the 
kind we are discussing, and in return for equivalent concessions at other points. 

Such an equivalent might be found in the surrender of the French rights on 
the Treaty Shore of Newfoundland, to which subject I have already referred in this 
Memorandum. 

Advantage might be taken of this opportunity in order to reconsider and revise 
the arrangement made in 1898, under which two small pieces of land wore leased to 
the French Government on the Niger. These enclaves are not believed to be of 
groat value to the French Government, and would no longer be required when the 
French railway from Dahomey reaches the Niger. They have not, we understand, 
been used at all for commercial purposes, but only for the transhipment and storage 
of goods on the occasions, occurring about twice a .year, when a flotilla is sent up the 
river with Government stores. 

On the other hand, the existence of these enclaves might at any moment lead 
to friction, and we believe that it would be possible for us to offer facilities which 
would enable French trade to pass up the Niger without any inconvenience. 


Zanzibar. 

As your Excellency is aware, two questions in connection with the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar are still outstanding between Great Britain and Prance, namely, the 
exercise of French jurisdiction and the existence of a French post-office. With regard 
to the former, His Majesty’s Government would be willing to accept the terms 
mentioned in the draft communicated by M. Daeschner on the 29th June last, subject 
to one or two modifications. 

With regard to the French post-office. His Majesty’s Government desire that 
it should now be definitely closed in accordance with the repeated engagements to 
that effect on the part of the French Government. 

It would bo understood that this arrangement should apply not only to the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba, but to the mainland dominions of the Sultan as well. 


Madagascar. 

A summary of the questions outstanding between the two countries could not 
be complete without some reference to Madagascar. Your Excellency is no doubt 
aware of the protests which my predecessor thought it his duty to address to the 
French Government in 1896 and 1897 on the subject of the withdrawal of the privileges 
and immunities secured to British subjects by Treaty in that island in consequence 
of its annexation by France, and in disregard of the assurances which had previously 
been given by the French Government on the first establishment of a French 
Protectorate, and during subsequent military operations. 

Those protests were renewed in a further despatch which was communicated to 
M. Delcasse on his Excellency’s assumption of the office of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in July 1898. 

They have never received any satisfactory reply, and although His Majesty’s 
Government have refrained from further correspondence, the matter remains 
according to their view, one in which engagements entered into by the French 
Government have been set aside without any attempt at compensation on the grounds 
of convenience. Nor can it be said that the grievance is one of sentiment alone, for 
there can be no doubt that British trade with the island has suffered severely from 
the substitution of a Tariff differentiating in favour of French products, and imposing 
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on British imports duties largely in excess of the ad valorem limit laid down in the 
Treaty of 1865 between Great Britain and Madagascar. 

His Majesty’s Government would be content, as part of a general settlement of 
pending questions, to withdraw their claims and protests on tliis account. 

Believe me, &c. 

LANSBOWNE. 


No. 370. 

The Marquess of Lansdoimie lo Sir E. Monson, 

F.O. France 3617. 

(No. 603. Secret.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 7, 1903. 

The French Ambassador, who has just returned to London, called upon me this 
afternoon, and at once proceeded to discuss the Personal and Confidential letter which 
I addressed to him on the 1st instant with regard to the possibility of an understanding 
between the French and British Governments upon certain questions in which both 
are interested. 

M. Gambon told me that he had seen M. Delcasse on his way through Paris, and 
that, in the short time at his disposal, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had 
received a copy of my letter, had evidently studied it with dose attention. A 
considerable part of the letter dealt, in M. Delcasse’s opinion, with affairs of 
comparatively secondary importance, which might be settled without difficulty at any 
moment, although our suggestion as to the bounties given to the French fishermen 
frequenting the coast of Newfoundland would, he feared, occasion considerable 
difficulties. These bounties were given under the French law, whid^ applied to the 
Colonies as well as the mother country, and M. Delcasse thought it would bo impossible 
to deprive the fishermen of St. PieiTC and Miquelon of tlie privilege which they 
now enjoyed. 

The two questions, however, which really signified were those that concerned 
Morocco and Egypt. 

M. Delcasse had not understood from my conversation with him that I intended 
to raise the whole Egyptian question, and our proposals soomod to liim to be very 
far-reaching. I said that, in my short discu.ssion with M. Delcasse, it had obviously 
been impossible for me to put forward in full detail our proposals with regard to 
Egypt, and that when I had introduced the subject, M. Delcnssd had at once met me 
with the observation that the Egyptian and Moorish questions alike formed part of the 
African question’ and that he had no objection to examine them simultaneously. 

M. Gambon then said that, according to oirr proposals, France would not receive 
in Morocco a sufficient equivalent for the immense concessions which she was asked 
to make in Egypt. In return for such concessions, the French Chamber would 
naturally look for immediate and concrete advantages. All we gave her was “ a hope,” 
the realisation of which might be remote — ^for I must bear in mind that she was to be 
precluded from annexing the country and bound to maintain the Sultan’s authority. 
We, on the contrary, would obtain immediate advantages in Egypt. 

I replied that it seemed to me a mistake to argue that Fi’ance would not receive 
immediate advantages in Morocco. We had, as his Excellency was aware, hitherto 
taken a close interest in the affairs of that country, and I reminded him that he had 
himself, on more than one occasion, complained to mo of the presence of British 
officers in it and of alleged attempts to keep the Sultan in British tutelage. We were 
ready to meet the views of the French Government at this point, and as to Egypt, 
I begged him to remember that we were there already, and that there was not the 
slightest prospect of our withdrawing. We were, in I'eality, only asking the French 
Government to recognise the facts ns they exist. 
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M. Gambon said that, so far as the finances of Egypt were concerned, France 
was established in tl)c conntry just as securely as w'e were, and we were asking her 
to abdicate in our favour. 

lie added that there was this further difference between the two cases, viz., that, 
after we liad made way for Franco in Morocco, she would still have other Powei’S to 
deal with. Spain, to begin with, would present considerable difficulties, and I had 
no doubt noticed that the Spanish Government had become extremely suspicious as 
to our proceedings; but that was not all — Germany, too. w'as watching them with 
jealous attention, and France might have to reckon with the pretensions of that 
Power. In these circumstances, M. Delcasse was obliged to scrutinise our proposals 
very carefully, and he would require a little time for this purpose. M. Gambon 
suggested, as his own idea, that our programme, so far as it affected Egypt and 
Morocco, might be carried out gradualh'. I had, he thought, admitted this principle 
in my letter, when I proposed that, should the Capitulations eventually be abolished 
and the Egyptian system be assimilated to that in force in other countries, the two 
Governments should discuss the possibility of applying similar proposals to Morocco, 
in the event of France at any future period acquiring a predominant position in 
that country. Why might we not, he said, proceed gradually in our dealings with 
the Egyptian Debt and the control, on the understanding that these changes should 
be introduced puri pusau with correlative changes in Morocco. T said that I saw 
considerable difficulties in the attempt to proceed throughout pari pasm, and we 
certainly could not agree to an indefinite postponement of the recognition of the 
permanent character of our occupation. That, at any rate, was a request for which 
we should expect an immediate “Yes” or “No.” I also pointed out that we .should 
have other Powers to reckon with in Egypt, just as France might have other Powers 
to reckon with in Morocco. 

M. Gambon expressed general agreement with regard to our proposals as to 
Spain, but told mo that we had assigned to that country far too extensive a proportion 
of the Moorish coast-line. Should the “liquidation” of Morocco ever take place, it 
would never do for France to find herself enveloped by a strip of Spanish territory 
reaching from Mazaghan to the Algerian frontier. 

I said that I should bo prepared to discuss the geographical question with him 
whenever ho was ready to do it, but that there seemed to me to be great advantages 
in neutralising as much of the Moorish seaboard as possible. Moreover, there were 
scarcely any important ports between the points named. 

At the close of our conversation, I said that while I quite understood M. Delcasse’s 
desire to consider our proposals at leisure, I earnestly trusted that he would make 
me aware of his conclusions at the earliest possible date. The public was beginning 
to get wind of the negotiations, and if they were prolonged until the meeting of 
Parliament, we should certainly have some troublesome questions with regard 
to them. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 371. 

The Marquess of Lansdoirne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3G17. 

(No. 518. Secret.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, October 14, 1903. 

The French Ambassador called upon mo this morning for the purpose of signing 
the Treaty of Arbitration concluded between Great Britain and France.(*) 

(>) [An arbitration treaty on the lines of the .\nglo-Freneh treaty was signed with Italy on 
the 1st February, 1904.] 
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He told me that he was leaving for Paris this afternoon, and would, during his 
stay there, again discuss with M. Doleasse the Personal and Confidential letter which 
I had addressed to him on the 1st of October, 

I repeated that it seemed to me of the utmost importance tliat wo should arrive 
at a decision upon the points at issue with as little delay as possil)le. 

His Excellency said that he quite agreed witli me, and that he knew' that 
M. Delcasse had the same feeling, but our Egyptian proposals were of a very 
serious kind. 

I am, &c. 

TjANSDOWNE. 


No. 372. 

Sir E. Monson to the Murquons of Lansdointe. 

E.O. France 3623. 

(No. 554.) Confidential. Parin, 1). October 22, 1908. 

My Lord, R. October 24, 1903. 

Having gone yesterday to the Elysee to speak to the Pi-esident upon the 
subject of the short-horned cattle whicli the King is going to so 2 id him from tlic 
Royal Fiirm at Windsor, I liad an opportunity of conversing with M. Louhet at some 
length respecting the recent visit of the King and Queen of Italy. 

The President said that Their Majesties entirely realised the description which 
he had had of them from King Edward. He had been greatly impressed by the frank, 
straightforward character of the King, his intelligence, his knowledge, and his powers 
of observation; while it would be impossible to over-estimate the charm of manner, 
the graciousness, and the dignity of the Queen. 

He was convinced that this visit, which had really excited considerable enthusiasm 
in Paris, had put the finishiiig touch to the rtipprorhrmcnt hotwocn France and Italy, 
and that the past bitterness w’as completoly buried (to employ the very words which 
the King himself had used in convoi-sation with him). 

M. Louhet went on to say that he was delighted that the publication of the 
Arbitration Agreement between Great Britain and France had synchronised with the 
arrival of Their Italian Majesties ; and ho added that the Govt'inment of the Republic, 
had been most anxious that this Agi-eement should be the first of a series which are 
in process of negotiation w'ith several other countries. He explained that some of 
these wore already so far advanced that it woidd have been quite jiossible to have 
announced thein, but that he and his Ministoi’s had felt that priorily was due to the 
Anglo-French Agreement, and was at the same time politic in regard to its influence. 

M. Loubet, before leaving the subject, observed very earnestly that he trusted 
that this Agi'eement would be followed by another of greater importance and more 
extensive and varied scope. He could assure me that ho and M. Delcasse had this 
deeply at heart, and that, though the ((uestions to be solved are difficult, and even 
intricate, he could not but believe that a settlement would bo found practicable. 

I replied that the reception given by your Lordship in July last to M. Delcasse’s 
original overtures must have convinced the French Government that that of His 
Majesty is animated by a desire for a satisfactory settlement quite as sincere and 
thoroughgoing as that entertained in France, and that I knew' that your Lordship, 
while fully recognising the difficulties on both sides, w'ns most anxious to expedite the 
negotiation — any premature publicity about which, it w'as, I hoped, felt as much in 
Paris as in London, would not accelerate the progress of the confidential discussion 
now being carried on. 

I have, &c. 

EDMUND MONSON, 
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No. 373. 

M. Cambon to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. France 3640. 

Pereonnelle et Confidentielle. Ambassade de France. D. le 26 Octobre 1903. 
Cher Lord Lansdowne, E. October 27, 1903. 

A la suite de votre conversation avec M. Delcasse lors de son passage h Londres 
vouB avez bien voulu, par votre lettre du 1" courant, me faire connaitre ofiBcieuse- 
ment et confidentiellement les vues de vos eollegues du Cabinet et les votres sur la 
possibilite d’un reglement de certaines questions interessant nos deux Gouvernements. 

J’ai soumis votre lettre a M. Delcaasd, qui m’a communique a son tour et m’a 
autorise ^ vous faire connaitre sa maniere de voir sur la conclusion d’un accord de ce 
gem-e. 

M. Delcasse desire tres sincerement mettre fin a la pbipart des difficultes pendantes 
depuis trop longtemps entre la France et I’Angleterre, mais il estime que, pour 6tre 
equitable et donner satisfaction a I’opinion publique dans les deux pays, un arrange- 
ment doit comporter des avantages reciproques et une correlation aiissi exacte que 
possible entre nos mutuelles concessions. 

C’est en s’inspirant de ces vues qu’il a examine les questions posees par votre 
Seigneurie et qu’il s’est declare pret a les regler de la fa^on suivante : 

Maroc. 

Le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste Britannique reconnaitra I’interet exclusif qu’a 
la France, eomme Puissance limitrophe du Maroc sur une vaste etendue, de veiller & 
la tranquillite de ce pays et de lui preter son assistance pour les reformes administra- 
tives, economiques, financibres, et militaires dont il a besoin. 

Le Gouvernement de la Ebpublique dbclarera que ces lAformes seront rbalisees de 
telle sorte que le principe de la liberty comnierciale sera absolument respectb et qu’il 
n’en rbsultera aucune in4galit6, pas plus dans I’btablissement des droits de douane 
dans les ports que dans I’btablisseraent des tarifs de transport par chemin de fer. 

La France respectera les dispositions inscrites tant dans le Traite General Anglo- 
Marocain du 9 Dbcembre 1856, que dans la Convention de Commerce du mbme jom’, 
visds dans la lettre personnelle de votre Seigneurie du 1" Octobre, sauf les clauses du 
present arrangement. 

Afin de garantir la liberte du Detroit de Gibraltar, les deux Gouvernements 
s’engageront a ne pas etablir et a ne permettre a aucune autre Puissance d’etablir des 
fortifications militaires ou raarilimes sur la partie du littoral Marocain comprise entre 
Melilla sur la Medi ter ranee et les hauteurs qui dorainent la rive droite du Sebou. 
Les deux Gouvernements s’engageront en outre a maintenir, sauf les consequences du 
present accord, le statu quo territorial dans un rayon de 500 milles autour du dit 
Detroit. 

Les deux Gouvernements sont d ’accord pour admettre que la reconnaissance des 
interets politiques et territoriaux de rEsi)agne resultant de sa situation meme et de 
ses possessions territorialcs sur les c6tes du Maroc, est un element essentiel dans le 
reglement de la question Marocaine. 11s reconnaissent que certaines parties du 
territoire Marocain adjacentes aux possessions Espagnoles au Maroc doivent tomber 
dans la sphere d’influence de I’Espagne. A celle-ci reviendrait notamment, la garde 
et I’administration des territoires bordant la mer depuis Melilla jusqu’aux hauteurs 
qui dominent la rive droite du Sebou. Une entente directe intemendra a ce sujet 
entre la France et I’Espagne, lesquelles oonviendront aussi que les territoires faisant 
partie de I’Emiure Marocain compris dans leur sphere d’influence ne pourront pas 
§tre cedes a une Puissance tierce. Les lermes de cettc entente seront portes a la 
connaissance du Gouvernement Britannique. 

L’Espagne devrait accepter, comme la France et I’Angleterre, les dispositions 
relatives & la liberte du Detroit de Gibraltar et, pour les territoires situes dans sa 
sphbre d’influence, les dispositions relatives a la liberty commerciale. 
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Egypte. 

Le Gouvernement du Eoi ayanfc reconnu la tache qni inconibe It la France au 
Maroc et pour laquelle pleine liberty d’acfcion lui esfc laissee, le Gouvernement de la 
Eepublique se declarera dispose a ne point entraver Taction de TAngleterre en Egypte 
et a ne pas demander qu’un terme soit fix4 a Toccupation Britannique. 

Desireux de donner tout de suite au Gouvernement Britannique une preuve de 
eon bon vouloir, il se declarera pret, des que Tentente generals sera conclue entre les 
deux Gouvernements, a ne pas fairs d’objection a Temploi du fonds d’ economies des 
conversions de 1890, a la eeule condition que ce fonds soit employ^ dans Tint4ret de 
TlSgypte comme, par exemple, a Tamelioration du reseau des chemins de fer ou a 
d'autres grands travaux publics. 

Le Gouvernement Britannique, bien qu’il n’ait pas Tintention de proposer, quant 
a present, des modifications au regime des Capitulations et a T organisation judiciaire 
en Egypte, estime cependant que le systeme aetuel presente certains inconvenients. 
Votre Seigneurie suggere, en consequence, que le Gouvernement Fran^ais promette 
d’examiner les propositions qui lui seraient eventuellement adress^es en vue d’intro- 
duire en Egypte, en ce qui concerne les etrangers, un systeme conforme aux regies 
suivies dans les autres pays civilians. De son cote le Gouvernement Britannique 
s’engagerait a examiner lea propositions qui lui seraient adressees 4ventuellement dans 
le mSme ordre d’id4es par le Gouvernement de la Republique pour le Maroc, le ]our 
ofi la France serait en mesure d’assumer la responsabilitd de T administration de ce 
pays, vis-^-vis des Puissances etrangeres. 

M. Delcasse accepts volontiers la correlation ainsi posee par le Gouvernement 
Britannique entre la renonciation dventuelle au benefice des Capitulations par la 
France en Egypte et par TAngleterre au Maroc. C’est mSme, dans sa pensee, 
conform4ment h, ce prineipe, que devraient 4tre resolues les autres questions sonlev^es 
a propos de TEgypte par le Gouvernement Britannique. 

L’administration des finapces est particulibrement d4fectueuse au Maroc et c’est 
sans doute par elle que devront oommeneer les rdformes permettant a ce pays d’entrer 
dans la voie de la civilisation, D4 b que sa preponderance financiers sera etablie au 
Maroc, au moyen d’un contrdle effectif, le Gouvernement de la Republique sera pret 
a renoncer a sa part dans le. controls financier de TEgypte ainsi qu’au droit qni lui 
appartient de faire obstacle a la conversion des dettes Egyptiennes. 

Une entente analogue pourrait intei-venir en ce qui concerne la participation de 
la France a Tadministration des chemins de fer Egyptiens, le jour ou lo Gouvernement 
de la Republique aurait etabli son contrSle sur les travaux publics au Maroc. 

On conviendrait aussi que le Gouvernement Britannique ne pourrait pas etablir 
en Egypte des droits differentiels et devrait y maintenir le prineipe de la liberte 
commerciale. 

Enfin les deux Gouvernements, mus par les memes considerations d’interet 
general qui ont inspire les dispositions prises pour assurer la liberte du transit au 
Detroit de Gibraltar, conviendraient que le libre usage en tout temps du Canal de Suez 
sera aussi garanti conformement aux principes inscrits au Traite du 29 Oetobre, 1888. 


Terre-Neuve. 

Sur la question de Terre-Neuve votre Seigneurie rappelle que le Gouvernement 
Franijais a subordonne son assentiment a Tabandon du “French Shore” li trois 
conditions : 

1. Une indemnite financier e. 

2. Une compensation territoriale. 

S. La liberte du commerce de la boette. 

Sur la premiere condition, nous admettons volontiers avec TAngleterre que le 
Tribunal de La Haye soit charge de fixer le montant de Tindemnite A attribuer aux 

[15214] X 
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^tablissements Fran 5 ais int4ress^s, ainsi qu’aux armateurs et aux pSeheurs qui 
frequentent le “French Shore.” 

Sur la deuxieme condition, le Gouverneinent de la Eepublique croit devoir faire 
observer qiie ses droits n’ont pas senlement le caractere sentimental qne parait leur 
attribuer le Gouvernement Britannique, par le motif qu’ils sont fondes sur un Traite 
solennel et qu’ils ont ete confirmes ulterienrement par plusieurs autres Conventions. 
D’autre part, dans I’appreciation de la valeur reelle du “ French Shore,” doit entrer en 
ligne de compte non pas senlement son utilite actuelle, mais celle qu’il a eue et qn’il 
ne manquerait pas de recouvrer, si les monies qui frequentaient naguere les parages 
de Ten'e-Neuve et qui les ont ddsertes, y revenaient de nouveau, comme il a deja ete 
constate cette annee qu’elles tendaient a y revenir. 

Le Gouvernement de la Eepublique pense que la Colonie Anglaise de la Gamble, 
enveloppee de possessions Fran^aises et dont il est bien permis de dire que la 
possession a surtout une valeur sentimentale pour la Grande-Eretagne, semblerait 
repondre aux conditions de convenance reciproqnes et d’equite requises dans un 
^change de cette nature. 

Quant a la troisieme condition, le Gonvernement Britannique desire subordonner 
la liberte du commerce de la boette a la suppression de la prime dont jouissent 
actuellement les pecheurs Fran§ais de Saint-Pierre et Miquelon. H admettrait 
senlement que la prime fut alloude aux pecheurs Fran^ais de France. Cette distinction, 
contraire a la loi meme qui a institue les primes, est contraire aussi a I’esprit de 
la legislation Fran^aise, ainsi qu’a la tendance nouvelle qui, en France comme 
d’ailleurs en Angleterre, pousse la Metropole a assurei- aux Colonies une situation 
privildgiee. M. Delcasse esp^re que le Gouvernement de. Sa Majeste Britannique 
n’insistera pas. 


Siam. 

Notre Ministre des AflFaires Btrangeres constate avoc satisfaction qu’en ce qui 
concerns les afFaires du Siam, le Gouvernement Britannique partage la manibre de 
voir qu’il a exposes lui-mgme le 7 Juillet dernier a votre Seigneurie. H serait 
convenu que la Convention Franco-Anglaise de 1896 serait coinpl^tee par une 
Declaration aux termes de laquelle — ^les deux parties ecartant I’idee de s’annexer des 
territoires Siamois et de porter atteinte aux Traites existants — ^I’action de la France 
serait libre dans la sphere d’influence Fran^aise, e’est-a-dire a I’est du bassin de la 
Meinam, et Faction de I’Angleterre libre dans la sphere d’influence Anglaise, e’est-a- 
dire a I’ouest du bassin de la Meinam et dans la presqn’ile Malaise. 


Nouvelles-Hihrides. 

M. Delcasse regrette vivement qne le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste Britannique 
ne croie pas pouvoir entrer dans ses vues en ce qui concerns le partage des Nouvelles- 
Hebrides. Cette solution, qui eut 6t'e la seule vraiment equitable, ne pouvant 6tre 
realises, le Gouvernement de la Eepublique n’a pas d’objections S, rechercher avec celui 
de Sa Majeste Britannique les moyens de pai-er aux difflcultds resultant de I’absence de 
juridiction sur les indigenes — sane qne le sMu quo soit modifie. 


Niger. 

L’Angleterre desire introduirc des modifications aux dispositions de la Convention 
du 14 Juin, 1898, concernant les deux Enclaves reserv4es a la France sur le Niger. 
Le Gouvernement de la Eepublique ne refusera pas d’examiner les proixjsitions du 
Gouvernement Britannique a cet egard lorsque le chemin de fer Fran^ais du Dahomey 
atteindra le Niger. 
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Zanzibar. 

Quant a Zanzibar, le Gouvernement de la Eepublique s’est d6ja declare pret a 
renoncer a la juridiction Consulaire et a son Bureau de Poste, sauf certaines 
dispositions a prendre en ce qui concerne nos proteges. II ddjjend du Gouvernement 
Britannique de hater la solution de eette question, qui ne saurait §tro I’occasion d’une 
difficulte reelle. 

Madagascar. 

Votre Seigneurie rappelle, en terminant, les reclamations de son Gouvernement 
centre le Tarif Douanier etabli a Madagascar apres I’annexion de cette ile a, la France. 
Au point de vue de droit, cette annexion a eu pour consequence, conformement a une 
regie universellement admise, de faire tomber les Traites liant I’ancien Gouvernement 
Malgache aux autres Gouvernements. H n’eut pu en Atre autrement en ce qui 
concerne le Traite Anglo-Malgache de 1865 que si le Gouvernement de la Eepublique 
avait promis que, meme en cas d’annexion, il respecterait cet acte. Or, il avait 
seulement declare que I’etablissement du Protectorat n’afiEecterait aucun des droits on 
immunites dont jouissaient les Anglais dans la Grande lie. 

Lorsque plus tard 1’ attitude des Hovas a rendu cette annexion indispensable, le 
Gouvernement de la Eepublique s’y est r^solu dans sa pleine liberte d’action. 

D’autre part, en ce qui concerne I’importance des int^rSts Britanniqnes engages 
dans la question, il n’est pas inutile de rappeler que tout le monde en Angleterre ne 
partage pas I’opinion de votre Seigneurie, car en 1896 Lord Salisbury, cansant avec 
I’Ambassadeur d’ltalie a Londres, s’exprimait dans les termes suivants : “ Je dis que 
nos inteiAts en Madagascar n’Ataient pas en enx-mSmes tres considerables et que par 
suite notre sollicitude etait plutdt excitAe par la crainte de laisser s’etablir un principe 
pernicienx que par la perspective immediate de perte materielle.” (Blue Book, 
Africa, No. 8, p. 36, 1897.) 

Le Gouvernement de la E4publiqne ne rend pas moins hommage au sentiment 
qui a inspire k votre Seigneurie I’idee de profiler de Tarmiigement general en prepara- 
tion pour retirer les reclamations que le Foreign Office avait cru devoir formuler apres 
I’annexion de Madagascar a la France. 

Telles Bont les vues de M. Delcasse sur tons les points vises dans la lettre de votre 
Seigneurie du 1" Octobre. 

Croyez, &c. 

PAUL OAMBON. 


No. 374. 

Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. Turkey 5303. 

Tel. (No. 34.) Secret. Extract. Cairo, October 30, 1903. 

('). . . .Do jmu think you could go so far as to make the general arrangement 
with the French on Morocco, and other points dependent on satisfactory settlement 
of Eg 5 'ptian questions with or without the consent of other Powers? 

I repeat I would not be in too gieat a hurry to make any detailed proposals to the 
French before the bases of negotiation are more definitely settled. 

As regards M. Gambon’s statement that two-thirds of the debt are held in France, 
this is, certainly, a great exaggeration. 

It is impossible to speak confidently about the distribution of debt, as it is certain 
that a large number of the coupons paid in Paris are sent from London to avoid 
payment of income tax. But even on the French showing, as stated in their “ Official 
Journal ’ ’ of 25th September, 1902, they only hold 39,000,000 fr. out of a total of 
103,000,000 fr. 

(’) [Details as to Morocco and Egypt.] 


T 2 
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No. 375. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. France 3623. 

(No. 568.) Paris, D. October 30, 1908. 

M.V Lord, E. October 31, 1903. 

A large party of the Eepreaentatives of the commercial world of London arriifed 
in Paris the day before yesterday in response to an invitation addressed to them by 
the Eepublican Committee of Commerce and Industry presided over by M. Mascuraud. 
. . . . [Personal details.] 

There is no doubt that the hospitality shown has been most bountiful and the 
reciprocal enthusiasm most genuine. The Nationalist Opposition has made fun of 
the whole thing, and even a serious journal like the “Journal des Ddbats” has 
pointed out that the Municipality has rather had its hands forced by an association of 
second-class tradesmen and mercenary politicians, who had no right to speak and 
act in the name of the City of Paris. But the manner in which the members of the 
Government finally associated themselves with the demonstration, and the excellent 
grace with which the Municipal Body, with but few exceptions, followed suite, have 
secured a most successful issue for an undertaking which may very likely have 
originated in the interested motives of a somewhat obscure clique. 

At any rate, such demonstrations contribute to the energy of the current of 
goodwill which has been established between the two nations, and which is now 
flowing with a steadiness almost incredible to those who have studied the situation 
in France for the last few years 

I have, &c. 

EDMUND MONRON. 


No. 376. 

The Marquess of Lavsdownc to M. Cambon. 

F.O. France 8640. 

Private and Confidential. 

My dear Ambassador, Foreign Office, November 19, 1903. 

I have had an opportunity of discussing with some of my colleagues the proposals 
embodied in your Confidential letter of the 26th October, and I am able to give you 
a general idea of the manner in which they are regarded. 

I will preface my observations by saying that we entirely recognise the reasonable- 
ness of M, Delcasse’s stipulation that any general arrangement entered into between 
the two Governments should be based upon reciprocal advantages and mutual 
concessions, which should be, as nearly as possible, equivalent. 

Morocco. 

I do not think there should be ranch difidculty in reconciling M. Delcasse’s views 
upon the subject of Morocco with those which are expressed in my letter of the 
let October. There is only one point at which, as I understand your letter, any 
important modification of our proposals upon this subject is suggested. It was 
suggested by me that no Power should be allowed to establish itself or to erect fortresses 
or strategical works of any kind upon the Moorish seaboard from the Algerian frontier 
to Mazagan. M. DelcassS proposes that this restriction should apply only to the 
Moorish littoral between Melilla and the heights which command the right bank of the 
Biver Sebou. 

In order to meet M. Delcassd’s wishes, we are prepared to consent to a 
modification of our original proposal and to agree that the portion of the Atlantic coast 
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thus neutralised shall extend from Molilla as far as Babat, including the port of that 
name, whiuh is about 2U miles south of the Sebou Biver. 

We are unable to understand the proposal that the two Governments slioidd agree 
to maintain the statiLs quo within a radius of “500 milles’’ from (ho Straits of 
Gibraltar. This definition would extend beyond the boundaries of Moroeeo and wouhl 
include a part of Algeria. 

It should be understood that the absolute commercial equality which the French 
Government engage to maintain would include freedom of the coasting trade granted 
in 1901, equality of opportunity in regard to mining concessions and tenders for the 
construction of railways, docks, and other public works, and all other udvantagiis 
now enjoyed by British subjects and Companies in connection with trade and navigation. 


Egypt. 

Passing to Egypt, we understand that M. Delcasse is prepared to give an under- 
taking that France will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in I'igyiit, and will 
recognise the permanency of our occupation of that country, lie is also ready to 
agree that the economies resulting from the conversion of 1890, which are now under 
the control of the “Gaisse,” shall be used in Egyptian interests, as, jor instance, 
in the construction of railways or other large puhlic woi'ks.t,') He readily accepts the 
principle of reciprocity in regard to modifications in the regime of the Capitulations in 
Egypt and Morocco respectively. (-) 

He is not, however, prepared to undertake that France shall at present withdraw 
from her part in the financial control, from the right claimed by the French (xovorn- 
ment to oppose the cdnversion(^) of the Egyptian debts, or from the administration of 
the Egyptian railways. M. Delcassd’s suggestion is that the French Government might 
agree to make these concessions as soon as the Government of the llepublic have 
established an effective control over the financial system and the Public Works 
Department of Morocco. 

His Majesty’s Government are unable to agree to this proposal, or to negotiate 
on the basis of an arrangement under which the abandonment of financial control 
by France in Egypt would proceed only pari passu with the acquisition of financial 
control by Prance in Morocco. 

In order, however, to meet the objections of the French Governmont, the 
following proposal is offered : — 

1. That the “ Caisse de la Dette ’’ should be maintained, but that its function 

should be strictly limited to receiving the sum necessaryl*) for the service 
of the debt, with a right to sue the Egyptian Government in tho Law Courts 
should that sum not be punctually paid. 

An essential part of the arrangement would be that the railways, 
telegraphs, and port of Alexandria should cease to be governed by a Mixed 
Administration. (*) 

2. That the French Government should agree to join with us in addressing tho 

other Powers for the purpose of securing their assent to these proposals, and 
it would be understood that, should the consent of the other Powers be 
refused, France will not oppose any steps which His Majesty’s Governmont 
may hereafter find it expedient to take for the purpose of giving effect to 

(1) [Substituted by Lord Cromer, telegram No. 88, Secret, of tho 18th November, ior 
(Lonsdowne, telegram No. 32, of the 11th November) “ placed at the disposal of the I'lgyptiaii 
Government to be used in that country on works of public utility.’’] 

(®) [Added by Lord Cromer it.] 

(“) [Substituted by Lord Cromer ib. tor " from her right to oppose conversion.”] 

(•') [Substituted by Lord Cromer ib. for “pledged revenues not exceeding tho sum annually 
due.”] 

(•') [Altered by Lord Cromer ib.] 

[15214] Y 8 ^ 
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the agreement which the French and Bniish Govern in cuts will have 
arrived at.(') 

3. That the French Government should not object to the E";yq)tian Government 
exercising its right to convert the Egyi)tian debts whenever an opportune 
moment for effecting this operation may occur. C) 

As part of a general settlement in which the other questions referred to in this 
corresijondence were dealt with to their satisfaction. His Majesty’s Government would 
be ready to give an assurance that differential duties should not be imposed in Egyi)t, 
and that the principle of commercial liberty should be maintained there, and they 
would guarantee the free passage of the Suez Canal in accordance with the principles 
embodied in the Treaty of the 29th October, 1888, hut without specific observance of 
Article VIII of that Convention, which is incompatible with the necessary con- 
sequences of the British occupation. 


Newfoundland. 

The Newfoundland problem presents considerable difficulties. 

M. Delcasse suggests that the British Colony of the Gambia would form a suitable 
equivalent for the surrender of the French rights on the Treaty Shore. 

A proposal of this kind was fully considered by His Majesty’s Government in the 
summer of 1901, when it was informally put forward by your Excellency. I then 
informed you, after referring the point to my colleagues, that it was impossible for us 
to entertain the proposal. Our objections to it are insuperable, and, if territorial 
compensation should be found inevitable, we must look for it elsewhere. 1 venture 
to recall to your Excellency’s attention the suggestion contained in my last letter, 
that a readjustment of the boundary of the British possessions in Nigeria would in 
that case afford an equitable solution of the difficulty. Your Excellency has repeatedly 
called my attention to the inconvenience of the present boundary, and we should 
probably be able to meet the views of the French Government at this point. 

A not less formidable difficulty presents itself in the refusal of the French Govern- 
ment to take into consideration the propriety of abolishing the bounties received by 
the French fishermen at St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Having regard to M. Delcasse’s decided language upon this point, Plis Majesty’s 
Government do not desire to press it further, but they are obliged to observe that the 
consent of the Colonial Government is not likely to be given to any aiTangement 
under which French vessels would acquire a right to obtain supplies of bait on the 
shores of Newfoundland, if this practice, so unfair in its operation as regards the 
colonial fishermen, is allowed to survive. 

If, therefore, we are to assume that M. Delcasse’s refusal to deal with the question 
of bounties is final, it must, I fear, be also assumed that we shall be unable to concede 
the right to the free purchase of bait in the bays of the south coast of Newfoundland 
lying outside the Treaty Hliore, and it becomes necessary to consider whether any 
modified arrangement is possible under which we might get rid of the main source of 
the existing trouble — ^viz., the obstacle presented to the development and utilisation 
of the coast and the adjacent country by the French rights of drying their fish on the 
shore. With this object we are willing to confer with the Newfoundland Government 


(“) [Substituted by Jjord Cromer it. for “ of relieving Egypt from the excessive and embarrassing 
rt'striotions to which at present her I'inanci.al Administration is subjected." Lord Cromer 
suggested that tlio latter wording " might frighten the French and make them think that a pretext 
for annexation is being sought.”] 

O [Substituted by fjord Cromer ili. for “ for five years.” Tlie immediately following clause in 
the Ijansdowne draft “ Ills Majesty's Government to agree to the acquisition by Prance of complete 
financial control in Morocco as soon ns (but not before) an understanding has been ni-rived at 
with all the Powers concerned upon this point,” was struck out at suggestion of Ijord Cromer.] 

(“) [Added at suggestion of Lord Cromer.] 
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as to the possibility of an arrangement, confined to the Treaty Coast, of the following 
kind : — 

The right of the French to fish for any kind of fish, whether bait-fish or 
otliers, or to purchase bait on the Treaty Coast might be continued, but they 
would give up their right of using the shore for the purpose of drying fish. If 
such an arrangement were come to, we should be prepared to compensate tlie 
owners of existing French establishments, but in that case no claim for territorial 
compensation could be admitted. 

The above observations have reference to the more important questions raised by 
your letter. The remaining points do not seem likely to give rise to any difficulty. 

New Hebrides. 

I should, however, add, with regard to the New Hebrides, that His Majesty’s 
Government consider it most important that an arrangement should be come to for 
disposing of questions raised between the two Governments as to land titles as well as 
questions concerning jurisdiction over natives. 

Madagascar. 

I also desire to observe, with reference to the claims of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in regard to Madagascar, that it is impossible for us to admit that the French 
Government could be considered as liberated from its specific engagements to respect 
British Treaty rights by the simple conversion of the French Protectorate into an 
annexation. Nor caii they agree that the loss which British commerce has suffered is 
immaterial. In 1896, when Lord Salisbury made the obseiTation quoted by your 
Excellency, the French General Customs Tariff had not yet been applied to the island. 
That measure was adopted in July 1897, and the subjoined Table(^) shows how serious 
has been the effect on British trade. 

The grievance, therefore, which His Majesty’s Government are offering to waive, 
should a full settlement of other questions be arrived at, appears to them to be a very 
substantial one, both in principle and substance. 

I am led by a consideration of the case of Madagascar to offer a further observa- 
tion. It w'as contended by the French Government that, when the island was 
annexed by France, the French Government were, ipso facto, relieved from their 
existing engagements in regard to it. As I have just stated. His Majesty’s Government 
have from the first contested this view. We ai’e therefore anxious to leave no room 
ill any settlement which may now be come to as to Egypt and Morocco for an eventual 
conflict of opinion, however remote, upon a similar issue. 

M. Delcass4 was good enough to assm-e me, on the occasion of our interview on 
the 7th July last, that the French Government had no desire to annex Morocco. 
His Majesty’s Government have, on their side, no desire to annex Egypt. It would, 
nevertheless, be desirable that we should place it on record that, should either Power 
at any future time find itself compelled, by the force of circumstances, to modify its 
policy in this respect, any engagements into which that Power had entered as to 
commercial equality shall remain intact, and that if either side should in any way 
depart from those engagements, the other side will be at liberty to do the same. 

Believe me, &o. 

LANSDOWNE. 

(*) Not roproducod. 
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No. 377. 

T}ic Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monsmi. 

F.O. i’rance 3617. 

(No. 586.) Ooiifidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, Novemher 20, 1903. 

The French Ambassador told me to-day that he had forwarded my letter of the 
19th to M. Delcasse. 

He said that it would be premature to discuss it with me at this stage, but he, 
nevertheless, proceeded to make one or two interesting comments upon it. He thought 
that we might as well not have insisted on neuti'alising the Moorish coast-line beyond 
the mouth of the Sebou Eiver. Eabat was, he said, of little use as a port, and might 
safely be left outside the limits of the neuti'alised area. 

He admitted that there must be a mistake in the French stipulation that the 
status quo should be maintained within a radius of “ 500 milles ’’ from the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

As to Egypt, he thought we could scarcely expect the French Government to join 
with us in pressing our proposals upon the other Powers. To accept them was one 
thing; to support them in a controversy was another. Eussia, he thought, was not 
likely to give trouble if France was satisfied, but there were other Powers to reckon 
with. 

He again deplored our refusal to give up the Gambia, and said that no concessions 
in Nigeria were worth considering as a counterpoise to those for which we asked in 
Newfoundland. 

I pointed out that, as we were standing firm in regard to the Gambia, and as the 
French apparently also wished to stand firm in regard to the bountj' question, we 
should, I presumed, have to fall back on my alternative proposal, under which the 
case for territorial compensation would not arise. 

I told His Excellency that, to the best of my belief, the Cabinet would have 
separated for the Christmas holidays by the middle of December. I therefore 
earnestly trusted that we should be favoured with M. Delcasse’s views before that date. 

His Excellency said he would do his best, but I was not giving him much time. 

My observation led him, however, to say a few words as to the part which Spain 
might play in the negotiations. 

The French Government had undertaken to consult the Spanish Government, but 
Spanish Ministers were notoriously dilatory, and it would be intolerable if, when the 
French and British Goverimients had come to terms, the whole transaction were to be 
hung up because Spain did not answer the communications which might be made 
to her. 

I said that, as his Excellency was aware, we attached the greatest importance to 
obtaining the mncurrence of the Spanish Government. The matter was, however, of 
such importance that I should certainly object to any action on the part of the Spanish 
Government which might have the effect of needlessly delaying the conclusion of an 
arrangement to which Great Britain and France were ready to agree. In the event 
supposed we should have to take counsel together as to the course to be pursued. 

Although the conversation which I have recorded was desultory and quite 
informal, I noticed with satisfaction that M. Gambon’s tone was by no means severely 
critical; indeed, he went so far as to say that there seemed to him to be the materials 
for a compromise in the proposals which I had laid before him. 

I am, (fee. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 378. 

The Marquess of Lansdowiie to Sir E. Monson. 


F.O. France 8617. 

(No. 617a'.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 9, 1903. 

The French Ambassador called upon me to-day, and informed me that since our 
last meeting he had had two conversations with M. Delcass4 with reference to the 
couuuunication which I had made to him on the 19th ultimo. His Excellency said that 
he had brought with him some “stenographic” notes of M. Delcasse’s observations, 
and, reading from these notes, he made a statement which 1 shall reproduce in this 
despatch. For this purpose his Excellency was good enough to let me have for my 
private use a Memorandu m embodying the substance of the notes, and it is upon this 
Memorandum that 1 have relied for the account which I now proceed to give of his 
Excellency’s language. 

M. Gambon said that M. Delcasse was pleased to see that I shared his views as 
to the necessity of basing a general arrangement between the two Govermnents on 
reciprocal and, as far as possible, equivalent advantages or concessions. It was, indeed, 
on this basis, and this basis only, that the arrangement would be favourably received 
by public opinion. 

As regards Morocco, M. Delcass6 had noted that I accepted Melilla as the point of 
departure on the Mediterranean for that portion of the Moorish littoral on which no 
fordhcations were to be erected, and that I substituted Babat for Mazagan as the point 
on the ocean at which the neutral strip of littoral was to terminate. 

M. Delcasse saw serious objections to extending the neutral strip beyond the 
heights bordering the mouth of the Sebu on its right bank. The difference in point 
of extent was not great ; but Babat was a port where it was of importance that French 
action should have a free hand, being the outlet of a plain whi(^ would probably be 
crossed later on by a railway. Babat must, therefore, remain open to French influence. 

As regards the maintenance of the status quo within a certain radius around 
Gibraltar, M. Delcasse had extended this radius in order to meet certain apprehensions, 
and to place the Straits and the approaches to them beyond the reach of all dangerous 
enterprises. The radius could, however, be modified on the Algerian side. 

As regards freedom of commerce, his Excellency stated that M. Delcass^ would 
have no hesitation in declaring that it should be complete, and that there- should be no 
inequality either in the customs duties imposed at the ports, in the railway transport 
tariffs, or in freedom to take part in the coasting trade between the Moorish ports. 
M. Delcasse, however, called attention to the fact that the State was too directly 
interested in the railways and ports to allow of them construction and administration 
not being under direct Government control. It was, no doubt, for this reason that I 
had in my letter made analogous demands proving the importance attached by England 
to complete control over Egyptian railways and the port of Alexandria. M. Delcasse 
had, however, no idea whatsoever of excluding foreign capital from the more important 
iindftrtiaking B in Morocco. Subject to the above reservation, it would be admitted on 
the same terms as French capital. 

As regards Egypt, M. Delcassd again expressed his readiness to engage not to 
hamper our action in that country, or to ask us to fix a date for evacuation. These 
engagements would be the counterpart of the French liberty of action which England 
would recognise in Morocco. The principle of reciprocity would be accepted on both 
sides as regards the eventual suppression of the Capitulations in Egypt and Morocco. 
But this principle, his Excellency added, which had been put forward by me as 
governing the whole negotiations, did not seem to be observed in dealing with the 
financial questions in regard to which I had in my letter stated my inability to proceed 
pan passu. It was proposed that France should give her consent at once, without 
I’ecciving any compensation, to the important concessions which she was invited to 
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uiako with rogaid to the Caissc de la JX'tte. The siiivival of the Caisse was, indeed, 
conceded with a view to meeting T’rencli objections. Its functions were, however, 
according to my proposal, to be sti'ictly limited to receiving the sums necessary for the 
service of the Debt with the right of suing the Egyptian Government before the 
Tribunals in case of- non-payment. In addition to this, the French Government were 
to abandon their right to oppose any conversion of the Egyptian Debts. 

On this subject M. Delcassc had made the following observations : — 

The conversion of the Egyptian Debts is a matter of considerable importance to the 
French Government. The French creditors, w'ho are the most numerous, had already 
suffered a very serious loss at the time when the rate of interest was reduced from 7 to 
4 per cent. The debtor State having provided for a system of amortisation, they 
had the right to expect that theii- shares should no longer be liable to repayment or 
conversion, it being a fundamental rule that a debt subject to amortisation can 
neither be converted nor repaid at the pleasure of the debtor. Besides this, the powers 
of the Uommission de la Dette afforded a special security for the protection of the 
creditors. M. Delcasse admitted that the right which would be left to the Commission 
to sue the Egyptian Government would have its value, but it could only be 
exercised in the event of the Government being already in a very bad finanmal 
position and administrative powers had been granted to the Conrniission precisely with 
a view to protect the Government from their own imjn-udeiice and to prevent them 
from falling into such a situation. M. Delcasse did not deny that, in the actual state 
of the Egyptian finances, these powers did not appear to be indispensable, but he 
considered them to be valuable as guar-antees against bad times. The EgjTptian 
Admiiiistration might be wanting in prudence, involve the Government in expensive 
imdoi-lakings, and compromise the resources pledged to the creditors, and the prospect 
of an action before the Egyptian Tribunals did not constitute sufficient security for the 
bondholders against these risks. 

M. Gambon had informed M. DelcassA that at his last interview with me I had 
(old him that means could be found to give the creditors the most ample guarantees. 
M. Delcasse had replied that he was quite ready to try to agi-ee with me on some 
arrangement which would secure to the creditors, if they must suffer a fresh loss of 
interest, a security equivalent to what they would lose if the Commission de la Dette 
were no longer in a position adequately to defend their interests. 

M. Delcasse was also of opinion that if conversion was decided upon, it would 
be necessary to fix a time during which the bondholders would no longer be exposed 
to having then- bonds again paid off or converted. 

The same remarks applied to ray request for the abolition of the mixed Administm- 
tion of the railways. This Administration had been organised to secure the service of 
the Privileged Debt. The French holders of this Debt, who were very numerous, 
bad suffered heavy reductions of interest. To inflict a fresh reduction on them, and 
to deprive them at the same time of the seciu’ity given to them by the presence of 
one of their countrymen on the Council of the Administration, would appear to them 
an abandonment of their rights, and the French Government could not sacrifice their 
interests so far. 

With regard to my proposal that the French Government should join with us in 
askiirg other Powers to assent to the agi-eement that might be arrived at on the subject 
of the Debt, M. Delcasse could only leave I-Iis Majesty’s Government to take the 
initiative in the matter; it was, of course, understood that the Government of the 
llepublic would place no obstacle in the way. 

As regards French commerce in Egypt, the British Government would engage 
to give the same assurances as those which the French Government would engage 
to give as regards British commerce in Morocco. There would thus be no inequality 
of treatment either in regard to customs or transport tariffs. I had given assurances 
that His Majesty’s Government had no more desire to annex Egypt than the French 
Government had to annex Morocco, but I had wished that it should be stipulated 
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tluifc if either of tlie two GoveniiuontB found themselves one day obliged by force of 
circumstances to modify then policy in this respect the engagements in regard to 
commercial equality should remain intact, and that, if either of the Contracting I’arties 
should depart from that course, the other should be free to do so too. 

M. Delcasse willingly agreed to this proposal. He thought, however, tliat the 
mutual obligations of the two countries would be strengtliened if, instead of endowing 
them with a character of permanency, regardless of time and circumstances, they 
were assigned a definite duration of, say, fifteen or twenty years, with the option of 
renewing the agreement at the end of that time. 

M. Delcasse had begged M. Gambon to call my attention to the case of tlie L'rcnch 
officials in the service of the Egyptian Government, some of whom lield office under 
formal contracts, which would, of course, he respected, and some without contracts. 
With regard to the latter, he asked that those who services were satisfactory should 
be retained in their posts. 

Passing to the Suez Canal, M. Cambon said that M. Delcasse had taken note 
with pleasure of my statement that the British Government would undertake to 
guarantee the free use of the Canal in accordance with the principles of the Treatyb 
of the 29th October, 1888. I had made, however, a reservation as to Article VIII \ 
of this Treaty, which appeared to me hardly compatible with the British occupation of 
Egypt, and M. Cambon said he would be obliged if I could tell him wherein lay 
this incompatibility, which was not apparent at first sight. He remarked that in 
this matter France, no less than Great Britain, had obligations towards the Signatory 
Powers of the Convention of 1888. 

The third question treated in my letter was that of Newfoundland. I had 
admitted that it was impossible for the French Government to distinguish between 
French fishermen from France and those from St. PieiTe and Miquelon in the matter 
of bounties, and I had proposed the following compromise (“ combinaison ”) : that the 
French should have the right for fishing for any kind of fish, including bait, on the 
Treaty Shore; that they could also buy bait on the Treaty Shoj'e; but that they 
should not have the right of drying their fish there. That Frenchmen, proprietors of 
establishments on the Treaty Shore, should be indemnified, but that no territorial 
compensation should be given to the Government of the Republic. 

M. Delcasse recognised that this proposal rvould assure to French fishermen the 
maintenance of the right to fish in the waters of the Treaty Shore, but it, none 
the less, entailed for France the loss of the rights embodied in the Treaties : ‘ ‘ those 
rights of user by future generations of which the French State is the de. 2 )OBitory ’ ’ — 
to use M. Delcasse’s words. On each occasion that the question of Newfoundland had 
been discussed, it had always been understood that it could only be settled on three 
conditions ; indemnity for those affected, free purchase of bait, and territorial 
compensation. 

M. Cambon said that I had subsequently raised the question of the bounties, but 
he supposed that it was my intention that the limitation that I had proposed for the 
trade in bait was to serve as compensation for the bounties. 

The question of territorial compensation remained untouched. I had asked the 
French Government to formulate a demand; he had spoken to me of the Gambia, 
which was an ‘ ‘ enclave ’ ’ in their possessions, and of which the trade was in their 
hands and of no advantage to us whatever. I had begged them to ask for something 
else; they had found nothing, and he had himself begged me to make an offer. 

They could discover no reasons which comjjelled us to refuse the cession of 
the Gambia, except our jmssible interest in retaining our establishment of Sf.. Mary 
Bathurst, at the mouth of the river. If that was our only interest — and it was 
impossible to imagine any other — ^M. Delcasse proposed a compromise which might 
give us satisfaction. We might give up the Gambia, retaining the island and town of 
St. Mary Bathurst, but we ought then to offer them also some advantage in regard 
to the delimitation of their possessions on the Niger. 

Territorial compensation seemed to M. Delcasse indispensable. 
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The argument that in the last few years fish seemed to have deserted the Treaty 
Shore appeared to him to be of little or no value. It was true that four years ago 
the fishing season was very bad, but since that time the fish had been returning, and 
it was probable that in a few years from now the shore fisheries would become as 
profitable as in former times. 

Although during the above statement his Excellency closely followed his notes, 
he made a digression of some length upon the subject of alleged German designs upon 
Morocco. He explained that it was with reference to these designs that M. Delcasse 
had suggested that the two Powers should agree to maintain the status quo within a 
radius of 500 miles from tlie Straits of Gibraltar. These designs, M. Gambon said, 
were of long standing, and recent events indicated that they had not been abandoned. 
They would, moreover, not improbably be encom’aged by Spain. The French Govern- 
ment had reason to know that the Queen of Spain during her recent visit to the 
Continent had been in communication with the German Emperor upon the subject of 
Morocco. The King of Spain was, moreover, about to visit Lisbon, and the question 
was not unlikely to be discussed by His Majesty with the King of Portugal. His 
Excellency added that, so long ago as 1887, Senor Moret had proposed that a European 
Conference should be held at Madrid for the discussion of the Moorish question. 
This proposal, which had been somewhat prematiuely announced in the Speech from 
the Throne on the occasion of the opening of the Cortes on the 1 st December, 1887, 
had fallen through, mainly because the British Government had thrown cold water 
upon it. It was quite likely that some such proposal might now be revived. It was 
in view of these circumstances that the French Government had proposed the 
maintenance of the status quo within a radius of 500 miles from the Straits — a radius 
which would include the Balearic Islands, in which Germany might perhaps desire to 
obtain a footing. 

In regard to Egypt, his Excellency said distinctly that, if we came to terms, 
the French Government would not only not oppose us in our dealings with the other 
Powers in the matter of the Caisse, but that they would assist us in the attempt. The 
expression that he used was “ nous vous seconderons.” 

With regard to his Excellency’s renewed demand for territorial compensation on 
accnimt of the withdrawal of the French from the Treaty Shore of Newfoundland, 
I told him that I saw no prospect of obtaining the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for M. Delcassd’s proposal that Great Britain should retain the Island of St. Mary 
Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia, whilst surrendering the rest of the Colony to 
B’rance. I said that we attached great importance to the harbour, and that the mere 
retention of the island, which could no doubt be commanded from the mainland, 
would, in my opinion, be quite insufficient for the purpose. 

I have only to add that throughout our conversation his Excellency seemed to 
desire earnestly that we should come to terms. 

I promised him that his proposals should be carefully examined, and as soon 
as possible. 

I am, &o. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 379. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Cairo, December 11 , 1903. 

F.O.. Turkey 5303. D. 3-45 p m 

Tel. (No. 44.) Secret. r. 5.45 p j, 

Your telegram No. 38. I think the French answer is very satisfactory. 

I would suggest that the negotiations on details should now be continued hv 
Sir E. Gorst in Paris. ^ 
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Judging from what the French Consul-General says to me I gather that the two 
points to which they attach importance are firstly, that the Caisse de la Detto should 
still preserve such funds as not to “render them ridiculous,” and socdTidly, the 
railways. The first point is fairly well met by our detailed proposals, and I hope 
that we may deal with second by removing the railways from pledged revenues. 

We can afford to be very generous as regards French employes. 

I wish to draw your attention to the point that the French proposal as regards 
last paragraph of your letter of November 19th will probably lead to the extinction 
of British trade with Morocco after the expiration of the “ definite period.” 

As regards the Suez Canal, I think that we may yield, save on one point. I do 
not like permanent presence of an Ottoman Commissioner here. He is liable to 
become a centre of local intrigue, and, moreover, in view of general situation in 
Turkey, he may at any moment become a rallying point for Mahommedan fanatics 
and pro-Turkish proclivities. This special provision appears to have been inserted 
in the course of the negotiations. It is absent in the draft given on page 39, Egypt 
No. 1, 1888. It might be difficult to get Sultan to agree to entire omission of the 
clause. Neither do I much mind so long as Mouktar Pasha stays. But might it not 
be arranged that when, for whatever reason, he retires he should not he replaced by 
anyone from Constantinople, but that the “Khedivial Commissioner” should preside 
at the meetings and represent Turkish interests? The French would probably raise no 
objection to this course. 


No. 380. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3617. 

(No. 626 a.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, December 11, 1903. 

The French Ambassador called on roe to-day after the meeting of the Cabinet, 
and I gave him a general account of the manner in which my colleagues regarded the 
proposals which he had made to me on the 9th instant. 

I told his Excellency that we disliked the idea of excluding the Port of Eabat 
from that portion of the Moorish littoral which was to be neutralised under the proposed 
Agreement. If the French required a “debouche” for a line of railway on that 
part of the coast, we could not see why such a “debouche” should not be found 
within the neutralised area. 

M. Cambon objected to this that, should “ a liquidation ” of Morocco ever become 
inevitable, the neutralised area vould probably fall to Spain, and it would be most 
inconvenient that a French line should have its terminus in Spanish territory. I said 
that we regarded with apprehension the idea of an arrangement which would leave it 
open to France to fortify Eabat or to establish there a torpedo-boat station. 

M. Cambon replied that France certainly had no idea of fortif 3 dng Eabat. 

I said that we could not accept the proposal under which the two Powers were 
to undertake the maintenance of the status quo within a radius of 500 miles of 
Gibraltar. This area would include the greater part of Spain and part of the Sahara 
Desert, as well as the Balearic Islands. Such an arrangement seemed to us altogether 
outside the scope of the proposed Agreement, which was intended to be limited to 
questions at issue, or likely to be at issue, between Great Britain and France. I 
trusted that the proposal would not be pressed. 

I said that we had no objection to concede to the French Government the right 
of constructing and administering railways and ports, it being understood that whatever 
privileges were given in this respect to France in Morocco would bo given to us in 
Egypt. 
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With regard to the latter country, I said that we were prepared to make further 
proposals for the purpose of absolutely seeming the position of the French bondholders. 
T was not able to describe these precisely at the present moment, but I might say 
that we contemplated an arraugemont whereby a reserve fund would be provided, 
to which, in the event of default by the Egyptian Government, the Caisse might have 
recourse. 

The Caisse might also be given the right to call on certain specified revenues until 
the deficit was made good. It should, moreover, also I thought, be possible to provide 
that, if the debt were converted, the bondholders should be protected against another 
conversion following closel}^ upon the first; it might, indeed, prehaps, be better to 
defer the conversion for a few years, in order to meet this point. 

T said that I had noticed with satisfaction his Excellency’s statement that, in the 
event of our approaching the other Powers after we had come to terms with the 
French Government, the latter would be prepared to “ second ” om' efforts. We should 
certainly expect them to do this. 

As to the duration of the arrangement for securing commercial equality in Egypt 
and Morocco, we saw no objection to fixing a term for the duration, and we proposed 
fifty years, upon the understanding that the Agreement should remain in force after the 
expiration of the term, if neither aide denounced it. ITis Excellency’s only observation 
on this was that fifty years was a very long time. 

As to French employes in the service of the Egyptian Government, I said that 
the French Government might rely on our treating them in the most considerate 
manner. ITis Excellency said that some of these persons were employed under 
contract, and that precautions should be taken to prevent their arbitrary dismissal. 
The French Government took a particular interest in some of their “ fonctionnaires,” 
who were emidoyed in museums. I promised that I would consider the case of these 
gentlemen, with every desire to do them justice. It might perhaps be agi-eed that, 
if their offices were abolished, they should receive compensation in accordance with 
the practice in our own service. 

I said that we remained of opinion that Article VIII of the Suez Canal Convention 
should be got rid of : it seemed to us to bring in, in a shape which might prove very 
inconvenient, tlie intervention of the other Powers. We had no desire to have yearly 
meetings of their Representatives under the presidency of an Ottoman Commissioner. 
y His Excellency said that the Article formed part of the Convention, and that it 
would probably be a mistake to denounce it. The Convention could not be modified 
without the concurrence of the other Powers. He could not see that its retention 
would cause us any practical inconvenience. We had, moreover, always contended 
that the whole Convention was inoperative so long as the British occupation continued. 

As to Newfoundland, I said we did not desire to exclude absolutely the idea of 
territorial compensation, but we held strongly that French rights on the Treaty Shore 
were of very slight value : they would have less value still if it had not been for the 
considerate manner in which we had dealt with the question. If the fishing interest 
were to become more important, we should no doubt have to enforce our rights more 
strictly than we had been in the habit of doing. The Cabinet had, as I anticipated, 
finally refused to part with the Gambia even upon the conditions which M. Delcass6 
had suggested. If there was to be any territorial compensation, it might be found, 
but on a modest scale, in the neighbourhood of Sokoto, and I had already indicated 
our ideas on this subject. If, however, the boundary was to be revised, we should 
expect the French Government to give up the Niger enclaves. 

His Excellency deplored our refusal to give up the Gambia, but did not suggest 
that it was fatal. He told me that he would communicate the substance of what I 
had said to M. DelcassS, and that he woidd as soon as possible send me a written 
answer to the letter which I had addressed to him on the 19th ultimo. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 881. 

Memorandum communicated to M. Camhon, December 24. 1903. (’) 

F.O. France 8765. 

With •reference to M. Deleasse’s observations on the Egjqitian proposals put 
forward in my letter of the 19th November, His Majesty’s Government, are i)repared 
to do then’ utmost to meet M. Deleasse’s wishes in respect to the situation of the 
bondholders. 

In the first place, M. Delcasse considers that the right of the Caisse de la Dettc 
to sue the Egyptian Government in the Law Courts in case of default is not, by itself, 
a sufficient guarantee for the bondholders. With a view to meeting this objection. 
His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to agree to an arrangement whereby in 
the event of the Egyptian Government failing to paj^ the sum necessary for the service 
of the Debt at the stipulated time, the Caisse could have recourse to a reserve fund 
which would be specially established for this purpose and would remain in its posses- 
sion. The Caisse might further be given the right to call upon the receivers of certain 
specified revenues to pay them directly to it, until the deficit was made good. 

The security offered by this an-angement would seem to be in no way inferior 
to that enjoyed under the present system. 

In the second place, M. Delcasse appears to apprehend that the position of the 
preference bondholders will be rendered less secure by the proposal to abolish the 
Board which administers the railways, telogi'aphs, and Port of Alexandria. 

The arrangement described above would seem, however, equally to meet this 
objection, it being of course understood that the prefei-ence bondholders would still 
have a prior claim over the holders of Unified Stock on all moneys in the hands 
of the Caisse. It may further be mentioned that the revenues which the Caisse 
might eventually retain in the event of default would consist of land tax, and not 
the present assigned revenues. The assignment for such purpose of the land tax in a 
certain number of provinces, in place of the existing pledged revenues, would be a 
more satisfactory arrangement for the creditors, inasmuch as that tax is the most 
certain branch of the Egy[)tian revenue, and one of which the tendency is constantly 
to increase. 

In the third jdace, M. Delcasse urges that some special steps should be taken in 
order to secure the bondholders against the loss which they might incur owing to the 
suggested conversion of the Egj'ptian Debt. His klajesty’s Government cannot agree 
that the bondholders, whose security has so largely increased in value during the 
last twenty years, have any moral claim to exceptional treatment. Nevertheless, His 
Majesty’s Government, being desirous of meeting M. Delcasse’s views in every possible 
way, and in order to manifest the conciliatory spirit in which they have undertaken 
these negotiations, are prepared to consent to a postponement of the conversion of the 
Egyptian Debt for a further period of five years on the distinct understanding that, 
after its expiration, no objection will be raised to the Egyptian Debts being paid off 
at par. 

As a consequence of the above proposals, the economies from the former conver- 
sion would cease to exist, and the present Economies Fund, as well as the General 
Reserve Fund, would revert to the Egyptian Government. 

Further, in the event of an agreement being come to between the two Govern- 
ments on the above points, I woidd suggest that, in order to avoid the possibility of 
future niisunderstandings, a Khedivial Decree be issued embodying the new ari-ange- 
ments and cancelling all past Decrees relating to the Egyptian Debt and the Caisse 
de la Dette. The draft of this Decree would be submitted to the Government of the 
Republic, and should form an annex to any agreement at which the two Governments 
may arrive. 

December 24, 1908. LANSDOWNE. 

(1) [This Memorandum was drawn up by Sir E. Gorst.] 
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No. 882. 

M. Cambon to the Marquess of Lansdouone. 

F.O. France 8640. Paris, D. le 27 D4cemhre, 1908. 

Cher Lord Lansdomie, E. December 28, 1903. 

Je me suis entretenu avec M. Deleassfi de la compensation territoriale qui 
pourrait nous etre accordee dans le r^glement de la question de Terre-Neuve. 

II regrette vivement que vous n’ayez pas cru pouvoir abandonner la Gamble, et 
en cherchant sur quel point nous pourrions trouver une satisfaction suffisante il a 
pense a une rectification de notre frontiere sur le Niger. 

Lots des negociations de 1898 nous avions r6clam6 un acces au Niger au-dessous 
des Eapides; il ne nous avait pas 6te accordd, et pour en tenir lieu vous nous aviez 
concede les deux enclaves de Badjibo et de Forcados. Si vous nous abandonniez la rive 
droite du Niger jusqu'a la Eiviere Moussa, dont I’embouchure est I, pen pres en face 
de Badjibo, nous laisserions nos enclaves, et M. Delcasse pense qu’il pourrait faire 
accepter cette compensation par notre Gouvernement et par les Chambres; 1 ’affaire 
de Terre-Neuve se trouverait ainsi regime. 

M. Delcasse est tres absorbe en ee moment par la discussion de notre Budget. 
Apres le 1" Janvier il compte s’absenter pendant une semaine; il aura vu Sir E. Gorst 
avant de partir et lui aura demand^ des eclaircissements pour causer avec ses 
collbgues dn Cabinet. Je serai moi-mSme de retour &, Londres Lundi ou Mardi 
prochain. Je vous verrai le Mercredi, 5 Janvier, et j’espere que nous pourrons 
entrevoir une solution. 

P. CAMBON. 


No. 888. 

Memorandum communicated to M. Cambon, Januan/ 5. 1904. 

F.O. France 8640. 

The proposal embodied in M. Cambon’s private letter of the 27th December has 
been carefully examined. It is to the effect that, by way of territorial compensation 
for the abandonment of French rights on the Treaty Shore of Newfoundland, Great 
Britain should cede to France a large tract on the right bank of the Eiver Niger, in 
the hinterland of Lagos. The tract in question comprises no less than 10,000 square 
miles of valuable territory, and contains several places, notably Illo and Boussa, to 
which, as shown by the negotiations of 1898, His Majesty’s Government attach great 
importance. By the Converrtion of the 14th June of that year, this territory was, after 
prolonged discussion, finally assigned to Great Britain. The boirndaries have since 
then been marked out, the administration of the country has been organised, and the 
native inhabitants have been given assurances that they are to continue under British 
rule. 

It would be quite impossible for His Majesty’s Government to defend in Parliament 
the cession of so valuable an area by way of an equivalent for the concession made by 
France in Newfoundland. As Lord Lansdowne has more than once ventured to point 
out, the rights of the French Government on the Treaty Shore are of a strictly limited 
kind, and have for some time past been declining steadily in value. The number of 
men engaged in the fishery in 1902 was 822, a number which had fallen to 258 in the 
following year. The gross value of the product of the fisheries, including the lobster 
fishery and that of the “petits pScheurs,” is estimated at about £14,000, against 
which must be set a considerable expenditure on account of bounties, and the cost of 
the cruisers employed by the French Government. It can hardly be contended, in the 
face of these figures, that the industry is a profitable one. It is, moreover, only by the 
indulgence of the British authorities in allowing French citizens to exercise privileges 
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in regard to their buildings, &c., in excess of their Treaty rights, that the French 
fishermen are able to can-y on then- profession at all. The restriction of these 
privileges within the precise limits sanctioned by the Treaties would probably lead to 
the total extinction of the coast fishery. These facts are well known in this country, 
and His Majesty’s Government would certainly be attacked if, in the face of them, 
they were not only to compensate private interests, but also to make an extensive' 
cession of British territory by way of national compensation. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Govomnicnt , considering the fact that the French 
are not asked to give U2) the substantive right of imrtici))atiiig in the Newfounillnnd 
fisheries, the case is not one in which, stiictly speaking, any claim for territoiial 
compensation should have been made. If such a claim is to be admitted at all, it. must 
be moderate in point of extent, and should not affect any territory in which British 
administration has been definitely established. 

The objections indicated would not apply, at all events in the same degree, to a 
revision of the boundary between the British and French West African possessions, 
where it is formed by the are of a circle drawn with a radius of 100 miles from Sokoto, 
so as to give a practicable route in Fx-ench teiTitory between the Niger and Zinder. 
An arrangement of this kind was mentioned during the coui'sc of Lord Lanpdowni>’s 
conversation w'ith M. Delcassc on the 7th July, 1!)03, and Tjord Tjansdowne was iiiuh'r 
the imiiression that M. Delcassc regarded it favom-ably. 

Foreign Office, January 5, 1904. 


No. 884. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 8CG2. 

(No, 16,) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 13, 1904. 

The French Ambassador, who has been detained in Paris by a somewhat severe 
indisposition, called upon me to-day. 

He told mo that be had communicated to !M. Delcasse the siibstaiice of the 
Memorandum which T forwaixled to him on the 6th instant, oxiilaining the i-easons for 
which we were unable to agree to the jjroposal that a large area on the light bank- of 
the River Niger should be ceded to France by xvay of “ territorial comjiensation ” for 
the abandonment of her rights on the Treaty Slioi’e of Newfoundland. 

M. Delcasse had, he said, received this intimation with great regret. He had 
throughout regarded it as indispensable that France should receive territorial 
compensation of a substantial kind for tb.e suiTonder of these rights. He had suggested 
the “Gambia,” and we had put our foot down. Now ho bad suggested a slice of 
territory in Western Africa, which could scarcely be regarded as of the first importance, 
and he was again met with a blank x'efusal. His Excellency said that M. Delcasse 
could not accept my statement that the Fi'cnch rights on the Treaty Shore would bo of 
little value but for the forbearance shoxvn by the British Government. If French 
rights were limited, so were the British rights, and forbearance had been necessary 
on both sides. 

There was a strong feeling in Fi-ancc on tlie subject of Newfoundland, and his 
Excellency was convinced that no I'’rench Minister could afford to announce the 
retirement of France unless he could show that ho had obtained a quid pro quo 
elsewhere. 

I said that, in deference to the views of the Fi-onch Government, the Gabim't Jxad 
authorised me to entertain the idea of territorial compensation, although we wei-e quite 
unable to admit cither the first or the second French proiiosiil. I begged his Excr'llency 
to remember that we, too, should have to defend and justify any an-angf'inont to which 

[15214] z 
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we might agree. I felt, no doubt, that, as it was, we should be told that we were 
giving too much and receiving too little. Comparisons would inevitably be made 
between the concessions which we were making and those which we were receiving. 
Our position in Egypt was practically unassailable, although we should be glad to 
regularise it. In Morocco, on the other hand, Prance had no position corresponding 
to ours in Egypt, and we should certainly be told that we were retreating ignominiously 
from that country. 

Again, we were giving Prance a free hand in a large region lying to the east 
of Siam, and receiving in exchange freedom of action which we virtually possessed 
already in the Malay Peninsula. If in return for the withdrawal of the Prench 
fishermen from tlie Treaty Shore, where they were pursuing a comparatively valueless 
and moribund industry, we were to pay not only compensation in money, but also 
national compensation in the shape of a cession of valuable territory, we should find 
ourselves in a position which it would be impossible to defend. 

llis Excellency said that these arguments were specious, but he could not admit 
them to be conclusive. Prance, for instance, would still have to negotiate with Spain, 
and perhaps with other Powers, about Morocco, and she could, if she chose, make 
herself very inconvenient to us in Egypt. 

llis Excellency thought that it would be a grievous misfortune if our negotiations, 
which had proceeded so satisfactorily, should break down upon the point which we 
were now discussing. He regarded the Egj'^ptian part of the question as virtually 
settled, although he thought that Sir E. Gorst and Lord Cromer had taken a somewhat 
over-sanguine view of the result of the former’s conversation with M. Delcasse and the 
officials of the Prench Poreign Office. He admitted, however, that with a few slight 
modifications, the terras which Sir E. Gorst had proposed in Paris might bo accepted 
as the basis of a settlement. If we did not give them the tract on the right bank of 
the Niger, was there nothing else we could offer? I said that I could think of nothing, 
except the rectification of the frontier to the north of Sokoto. 

His Excellency replied that this could not be regarded as territorial compensation 
of a substantial kind. The region in question consisted of what Lord Salisbury had 
once spoken of as “light land,’’ and had no known value. Its importance from the 
Prench point of view had, moreover, been much diminished by the discovery of water 
on the Prench side of the line, and wells had now been dug along the whole course of 
the route from Say to Zinder. I asked whether these wells would not require a good 
deal of watching, and I pointed out that it must he of some importance to the Prench 
Government to avoid the long detour which their convoys now had to make in order to 
remain on their own side of the line. 

After some further conversation, I summed up w'hat I had to say by telling his 
Excellency that my refusal of the tract on the right bank of the Niger was the result of 
a discussion with my colleagues, who had considered the question in all its bearings, 
and I was obliged to add that in my belief it was useless to renew the request. 

M. Gambon again asked me whether I could think of nothing else which might be 
offered, and I said it seemed to me useless for me to make offers of the kind, and I had 
no authority to make them. 

His Excellency said that he would repeat the substance of my observations to 
M. Delcasse. I added that I thought it better not to enter into the discussion of other 
outstanding points until this had been disposed of, but I let fall the remark that my 
colleagues were much opposed to the exclusion of Eabat from the neutral portion of the 
Moorish coast-line, and that, in my opinion, no concession at that point could he looked 
for unless the question of territorial compensation w'ere settled to our satisfaction. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 
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No. 385. 

The Marquees of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3662. 

(No. 16.) , Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 13, 1904. 

During the course of my conversation with the French Ambassador to-day, I asked 
him whether he had considered the shape which, in the event of our coming to an 
Agreement about the different questions which wo had discussed, that Agreement might 
take. 

He told me that he thought there would first have to be an exchange of notes 
citing generally the outline of the Agreement, and that after that “on devra regler 
chaque question par soi,” in the mamier appropriate to each. Thus, the Egyptian part 
of the Agreement would have to be embodied in a Khedivial Decree, and the terms as to 
Morocco ill notes to be exchanged between the two Governments, while Newfoundland 
would have to be dealt with in a Treaty. 

I am, &e. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 386. 

The Marquess of Lansdotime to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3662. 

(No. 26.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 18, 1904. 

The French Ambassador asked me to receive him this afternoon. 

He told me that he had now received M. Delcass^’s instructions with regard to 
the communication which I had made to him on the 18th instant. 

M. Delcass^ found it absolutely Impossible to accept my suggestion that the French 
Government should be content with a rectification of the frontier to the north of 
Sokoto by way of territorial compensation for their retirement from the Q’reaty Shore of 
Newfoundland. That retirement would certainly be regarded in Franco us involving 
the surrender of extremely important rights, and the concession of a tract of 
comparatively valueless country in (ho region of Sokoto would not be considered a 
reasonable equivalent. 

I expressed my groat regret at kf. Dolcasse’s decision, which seemed to me to bring 
our negotiations to a deadlock. All T could tor the present say was that I would report 
the matter to the Cabinet, which was to recommence its meetings this week, but, as 
I had already told his Excellency, I did not think there was much chance of my 
colleagues changing their mind as to the territory on the right bank of the Niger. 

I am, &e. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. .387. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Cairo, January 21, 1904. 

F.O. Turkey 5368. 1^- 1 p m- 

Tel. (No. 9.) Secret. H. 4 r.M. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

1 have little doubt from what I hear on the spot that the danger of a breakdown 
of the negotiations is serious. I venture to urge most strongly the necessity either of 
making concessions which will enable Newfoundland question to be settled or of dealing 
with Morocco and Egypt separately. The former is by far the best solution but the latter 
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is preferable to doing nothing. To allow negotiations to break down now wonld in my 
opinion be little short of a calamity, whether from the general or the local Egyptian 
point of view. .Also I cannot but think that it would be severely criticised by the 
public who already know more or less what is going on. 

Tt has to be borne in mind that the French concessions to ns in Egypt are in 
reality far more valuable than those we are making to them in Morocco and moreover 
than they can hamper us greatly here whereas if they choose they can carry out their 
Morocco policy without our help. They are perfectly well aware of this. 

Further, the recognition of the occupation removes what must otherwise always 
remain a source of danger to peace. I cannot but think that this point, which appears 
to me of the utmost importance, would be understood in England and would serve as 
an adequate justification for some concessions elsewhere. 


No. 388. 

The Marquess of Tansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. Prance 3662. 

(No. 32.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 23, 1904. 

I told the Fi'ench Ambassador to-day that I had again brought before the Cabinet 
the question of the “territorial compensation” which France might receive for her 
abandonment of the Treaty Shore of Newfoundland. I had told my colleagues that, 
in M. Delcasse's opinion, the proposed cession of British territory in the neighbour- 
hood of Sokoto was wholly insufficient, and that the French Government still pressed 
for the cession either of the Gambia or of the triangle on the right bank of the Niger, 
of wlsicli the Eiver Moussa formed the base. T had found, as I anticipated, that 
my colleagues were strongly opposed to both of these proposals. In regard to the 
Gambia, wo had come to the conclusion that it would be impossible to defend the 
abandonment of an old British Colony, which had been British long before the French 
had occupied the stirrounding country. It was, moreover, remarkable that on two 
previous occasions — once in 1869-70, when Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister; and 
again in 1876, when Mr. Disraeli was Pj-ime Minister — ^proposals to cede the Gambia 
had been made, and had encountered violent opposition. On the former occasion. 
Mr. Gladstone had 1)een compelled to assure the House of Commons that there had 
never been any intention of parting with the Colony without an appeal to Parliament. 
In 1876, when the negotiations were renew'ed, an arrangement was suggested under 
which, in return for the cession of the Gambia to Prance, Great Britain was to have 
received an engagement on the part of the French Government not to interfere with 
any ])ortion of the coast from a point north of Sierra Leone to the Equator. This 
proposal, very advantageous as compared with that which we were now discussing, 
was again so strongly opposed in Parliament that the negotiations had to be 
abandoned. It was, moreover, necessary to remember that, upon that occasion, the 
_ cession of the Gambia was proposed in the interests of the West African Colonies, 
whereas, we were now asked to let it go for the benefit of a Colony on the other side 
of the world. I had already explained to his Excellency that, for equally strong 
reasons, the cession of the territory on the right bank of the Niger was, in our view, 
imnossible. 

While, however, I had found the Cabinet quite decided upon these points, they 
had shown their readiness to accept any reasonable arrangements which might be 
proposed for the purjiose of giving easier access oi- greater facilities for French trade, 
whether uiion the Niger or upon the Gambia Eiver. We discussed this question at 
some length, but his Excellency did not regard my suggestion as a very hopeful one, 
although I said that I believed the Cabinet would grant such facilities in addition to 
the j'octification of the frontier to the north of Sokoto and at the ])oint where it st.j-ilves 
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Lake Chad. As to facilities on the Gambia, I pointed out that the frontier was 
aj)parently so drawn as to bar the French from access to the river below the rapids. 
I thought we should i)robably be ready to agree to a rcadjustniciit of the line so as to 
give them access to tlie navigable part of the river. His Excellency, although, 
evidently "dissatisfied with my reply, said emphatically that he hoped we should not 
allow the negotiation to fall through at this stage. 

I took tire opportunity of asking his Excellency whether he had had any further 
communications with the Spanish Government with regard to the negotiations. He 
replied that there had been so many changes of administration in Spain that it was 
extremely difficult to do business with the Spani.sh Government. The situation had, 
however, been thoroughly explained to them as long ago as the autumn of 190'2, when 
M. Delcasse had spoken fully to the Spanish Aiuliassador at Paris upon the subject. 
M. Delcasse had, on that occasion, given M. Castillo a full account of what was 
contemplated by the French Government, and had explained to him that any arrange- 
ment to be arrived at between Great Britain and Franco would have to be based upon 
the assumption that the status quo would, so far as the form of Government was 
concerned, be maintained, that Spain would be entitled to a sphere of influence in 
northern Morocco, that the Straits were to be neuti-alised, and that Spain had Ix'cn 
fully satisfied. IM. Castillo had raised no difficulties, but although tlie question had 
been subsequently referred to more than once, the Spanish Governmont had never 
made any reply to tlie French communication. 

T said that T thought it most important that the Spanish Government, which 
naturally watched I ho progress of events in Morocco with an anxious eye, should not 
be taken by surprise. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 389. 

The Marquess of Lansdoiene to M. Camboit. 

F.O. France 3686. 

Private and Confidential. 

My dear Ambassador, Foreign Office, February 5, 1904. 

You were good enough to suggest on the 27tli ultimo that T should supply you, 
for M. Delcasse’ s information, with a more precise statement of the proposals which T 
had made to you as to the territorial compensation which Franco might receive for the 
abandonment of the right of using the Treaty Shore of Newfoundland for the purpose 
of drying fish. Our conversation had reference to five points : — 

1. The question of facilities for navigation on the Gambia: 

2. The question of similar facilities on the Eiver Niger ; 

3. The rectification of the frontier in the neighbourhood of Sokoto ; __ 

4. The rectification of the frontier where it impinges upon Lake Chad ; and 

5. The Isles de Los. 

I have now to offer the following obseiwations upon these points : — 

1. The Gambia Biver is, I find, navigable up to and beyond the Anglo-Frciicli 
biiundary by vessels of light draught, and vessels of 10 feet draught can pass up it to 
a point about 1 mile above Yarbutenda, even during the dry season. We should bo 
ready to readjust the frontier so as to include the town of Yarbutenda in French 
territory. You mentioned to me that you had been told that the river was not 
navigable above the Isle des Biches (Deer Island). You must, I think, have been 
misinformed upon this point. We could not at any rate entertain a proposal to draw 
the frontier-line so low down the river as the last named island. 

[15214] - z 3 
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2. With reference to the navigation of the Niger, you mentioned to me that 
under Article 8 of the Agreement of 1898 France was already entitled to a passage for 
goods in transit across British territory from a point on the Anglo-French frontier to 
the French enclave on the right bank of the river. This is no doubt the case. The 
proposal which we were prepared to make, had, however, reference not to lihis right 
of passage, but to facilities for landing goods at certain places on the river above the 
enclave, and for their transport by land round the rocks and rapids which impede the 
navigation of the river. 

The facilities which we are prepared to offer would be of the following kind : — 

(a.) To make Jebba — about 17 miles below the enclave — a “port of entry”; to 
place a warehouse, there (or let the French establish a private bonded 
warehouse there), and allow them to bond and tranship there. 

(h.) To allow cases of goods, sealed in accordance with the Regulations, to be 
transhipped from boat to boat en route. 

(c.) To allow the officers in charge of convoys to land the goods at certain 
specified places (i.e. , at the rapids), and carry them overland for specified 
distances round the rapids which impede the transit of laden boats or 
barges. 

(d.) To help the French to get any native labour necessary to complete the 
“ liortages.” 

The French Govei'iiment have repeatedly had to apply for permission to transport 
stores in this manner. The permission has, however, only been granted in the specific 
cases in which application for facilities has been made, and will not necessarily be 
granted in future. We are prepared to secure it to French convoys by a permanent 
Agreement. 

8. You explained to me that the French Government desired that the new 
frontier should leave the Niger at Gomba and follow the course of the river shown as 
running north and north-east from Gomba and then passing to the north of Sokoto, 
and that the lino should be carried out so as to give Maradi to France Y'ou also 
explained that, if this line wore adopted, it would be necessary that France should 
obtain the small triangle on the opposite, or right, bank of the Niger, including 
Gomba and Ilo 

This proposal has been carefully examined and has, I regj’et to say, proved quite 
inadmissible The region between the Sokoto River and the Anglo-French frontier 
contains districts which liave been for some years under British administration, and 
the inhabitants of them have been assured that they are to remain British subjects. 
During our negotiations wdth the French Government in 1898 the French Government 
more than once insisted upon the difficulty of parting with districts in which the 
French had established themselves, and it was for this reason that the frontier was 
drawn so as to leave Nikki to France. There are, moreover, I am afraid, other reasons 
for which it is impossilile for us to accept the Sokoto River as a boundary. Rivers 
Uie not, as a rule, convenient international limits, but in this case the objection is 
intensified by the fact (hat the river passes close to (he town of Sokoto, and the 
existing frontier, which now forms (he arc of a, circle wi(h a I'adius of 100 miles from 
Soko(o, was drawn in (Ids manner because in 1898 it was fully admitted by 
M. Ilanolaux in the Niger negotiations that a ciiitain amount of territoiy round 
Sokoto was for us a necessity. 

If there is to be a rectification of the frontier, all we can offer is that it shoidd 
leave the existing line at a point on the arc 15 Idiom, due north of Mataankaii 
and that it should be drawn thence in a direct line to a point 20 kilom. due north 
of Konni, thence in a direct line to a point of 15 kilom. due south of Maradi, and 
thence direct to the point of intersection of the parallel of 13° 20' north latitude 
with the meridian through a point of 70 miles east of the second intersection of the 
14th degree of north latitude and the Sokoto arc. Such a rectification would afford 
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the French a practicable route to Zinder, and about 9,750 square miles of territory, 
some of which is of considerable value. 

4. You suggested that the boundary where it approaches Lake Chad should be 
so drawn as to cut off the rectangular excrescence shown in the neighbourhood of 
Barrua. o 

We are not unwilling to entertain this proposal if we are able to come to terms 
at other points. I have, however, to observe that if the boundary near Lake Chad 
were altered as you suggested, we should lose control of the important trade route 
running through Kabi, Buddam, and Maini Zumber, and that we should also lose part 
of a very valuable salt district from which we expect to obtain revenue derived by 
Excise duties, end which attracts a large trade from the south and west. In any case 
we should have to stipulate that the new line, after following the parallel of 13° 20' 
north latitude up to the point where it reaches the Koinadugu Waube, should follow 
that stream to the shore of the lake. Even with this modification the proposed 
concession involves a further surrender of no less than 7,000 square miles of territory, 
making altogether with the Sokoto concession between 16,000 and 17,000 square miles. 

His Majesty’s Government consider that the concessions which I have enumerated 
in the preceding paragraphs are of very material importance, and afford amply 
sufBcient compensation for the surrender of the French rights of using the Treaty 
Shore, which are not, strictly speaking, ten-itorial rights at all. 

5. You mentioned to me, however, the desire of the French Government to 
obtain possession of the group of islands known as the Isles de Los, opposite to 
Conakry. These islands, lying at the door of French Guinea, and distant about 
5 miles from the capital of that colony, must obviously be of considerable value to 
France. The Admiralty point out that any State holding these islands would have a 
convenient deep-water port considerably nearer to Sierra Leone than any now possessed 
by an European nation. They are admii'ably adapted for a coaling station, and when- 
ever the question of their cession has been discussed it has been deprecated. We are 
not prepared to throw in these islands as a makeweight unless the French Government 
on its side will add something on our side of the scale. We suggest that in order to 
balance the transaction, the French Government should agiee that, instead of the 
existing arrangement in regard to the New Hebrides under which France and England 
are pledged not to prefer any claim to territorial rights, the French Government should 
agree to offer no objection to the establishment of British protection over the group, 
subject to an arrangement being made for a Tribunal to settle promptly the question 
of land titles. 

I am, ifec. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 890. 

M. Gambon to the Marqtiess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. France 3686. Amhaseade de France, Londres,--^ 

(Privee et Gonfidentielle.) H. le 18 FSorier, 1904. 

Cher Lord Lansdowne, R. Fehninrii 19, 1904. 

J’ai communique a M. Delcasse votre Icdro privee ct confidentielle dii 5 courant 
relative & la compensation territoriale qni pourrait etro accordee a la France en 
echange de ses droits a Terre-Neuve. 

Sur les differents points traites dans cette lettre, M. Delcasse m’a charge do vous 
presenter les observations suivantes : 

1. En ce qni concerne la navigabilitc de la Riviere Gambie. Les “ Instructions 
Nautiques,” publiees on 1896 sous le No. 777 par lo service hydrograpliiquo de la 
Marine Franfaise, placent h. Tile des Biches (Deer Islands) le terminus de la veritable 
navigation de la riviere. Au dela, son cours iie serait accessible qu’a des cotes 
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iijcligeiios, qiii devraient s’arreter tine soixiuitiiiiio du kilometreB plus haul, a 

rile Macartliy, distaiile encore elle-iueme do 200 kilom. de Yarboutoiida. 

Ues indicatioiiB sonl on contradiction avec cellos tjui out ote louniies a volro 
Soigiieurie et d’apres lesquelles les iiavires ayant 10 pieds de tiraiit d’eau poiirraieiit 
romouter la riviere momc pendant la saison seehe a iin mille on amont do Yaijboutenda. 

11 semble a M. Delcasse que de iiouvelles explications pourraient B’echaiiger pour 
oclaircir cetto question de la navigabilite du fleuve. 

2. En ce qui conccme la question d’acces au Niger, votve Seigui'ui'ie roconiiait que 
I'Articks VllI de la Convention de 1898 confere deja a la France iin droit de passage 
a travors lo territoire Britannique entre I’enclave sur la j ive gauche ot un point a 
determiner sur la froutiei'e Fran 5 aiso. Vous proposez seulenient de nous iiccorder de 
iiouvollos lacilites pour le transbordemont de nos marcliandises, lour debarquomont 
ct leiii' transport par terre le long des rapidos — lacilites deja roclaiiices par nous a 
plusieurs reiJrises, qui, d’aprbs volro Heigueiu'ie, nous out ete accordees a litre 
occasiounol ot qui pourraient nous etre concodees a litre permanent. 

Yl. Delcasse estime que cette concession i>ernianente ne saurait constituer un 
avantago nouveau, car, en vertu de I’iYrticle XXIX do FActe de Berlin de 1885, nous y 
avons deja droit. J’ai d’ailleurs expose nini-nieme a, votre Seigueurie les vues de 
inon Gouvernement a ce sujet par iiiie note en date du 26 Octobre, 1903. 

Si Ic Gouvernement Britannique etait dispose a nous abandonner les territoires 
do la I'ive droito du Niger entre Ilo et la Eiviere Yloiissa, Faeces au Niger navigable 
nous serait naturellemeiit assure sans le conconrs de Fx\dministration Anglaise. Mais 
si cos territoires ue nous sont pas concedes, nous considerons cette Administration 
enunue tenue de nous procurer des lacilites qui ne penvent pas entrer en ligne de 
couipte dans la discussion actuelle. 

3. En ce qui conceriie les rectifications do Irontiere tlans le \oisinage de Sokoto 
ot du Lite Tchad, votre Seigneurie declare impossible de nous coder les territoires 
de Gombii et d’llo, do la^on S. nous donner comme limite la Eiviere de Sokoto ou 
la Eivioro Goulbi, par la raison que sur une partie de ces territoires F Administration 
Anglaise est deja instullee, que les rivieres constituent une mauvaise Irontiere, et. enfin, 
que la Eivibre Goulbi eat trop voisino de la ville de Sokoto. IMais M. Delcasse lait 
ob.server (pic les propositions de votre Sijignouric r^duisent singulierement le trace que 
nous avioiis envisage, et que les territoires qui nous sont offerts n'ont en eux-memes 
auoune valour reolle. Oe ii’est pas, a proproment parler, uno coinponsation territoriale 
qui nous (^st proposee, mais seulemcnt une route, et pour que cette route soit “ prati- 
cable,” Hiiivant Foxpression indmo de votro Seigneurie, il importe qn’elle permette 
d’assuror lo l■avitaillonlOllt regulier ot normal des ctabliss(?monts a desstjrvir. On pent 
se domandor si !i' passage a, travors de larges etendues sablonneuses repond a cette 
neccssite. et on s(! bnrnanl a la question de ravitailleniont, il est utile que la route soit 
etablic a, ti’avois des regions ollrant quolqiies ressom’oes. 

Au double ])oint de vue do la. compensation teiritoriale et des communications 
avec Eindei’, Fotfro dc Actre Seigneurie ue semble done I'epondre ancunement ii ce 
quo nous poiivons osperer. 

Dans la region ?i. Fost du Zindin- du cote du Lac Tchad, M. Delcasse n’a pas ete en 
mcsiiro, memo avec li^s ciirtos publiees Fan dernier par le War Office, d’identifier la 
route indi(|ii('(' dans la lottrc' de votre. Seigneurie commo passant par Kabi, Enddam, et 
Maiiii Ziimlx'r, non iiliis quo le “ Salt District,” dont il y est fait egalemeut mention. 

Qiioiijti'il on soit, M. Delcasse ponse que si nous acceptions pour frontiere lo 
13° 20' do. latitude nord jiisqu’au Komadougou, puis le cours de cette riviere jusqu’au 
Ijac Tchad, nous nous tvouverions acquerir ainsi une voie de communication entre 
Zinder ot le bu; ; les cartes ne foumissent a cet egard aucun renseignement, et il 
importe que F^tablissement de cette voie de communication soit bien precise. 

De cc cote M. Delcasse declare ne rechereher aucun accroissement de territoire; 
les voies de communication penvent seules etre pour nous de quelqu’int^ret, et encore 
ne faut-il pas en exagercr Fimportance. 

Sur ces differents points M. DelcassS ne croit pas que pratiquement les diver- 
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g«nceb soient essentielles, el il cspoi'c yu’apres s’etre livre a un nouvel examen, votre 
Soigjjourie voudra bie 2 i fonmiler une offre permottant do eonsideier rubaiidoii d'liue 
portion des territoirea dii Sokoto comme un serieiix element de compensation 
torritoriale. 

4. En ce qui concerne les lies de Los, M. Uelcasse ne pent dissimuler qu’il est 
surpris de la reponse qiie je liii ai transmise. II craint que dans certaines branches 
de r Administration Anglaise on ne soit pas suffisamment aiiime de I’esprit de cordiale 
entente qui lui a permis d’accepter la conversation sur Terre-Neuve. 

On a invoque des raisons de sentiment pour nous refuser la Gamble. Si nous 
envisagions au meme point de vue la question du “ Erench Shore,” il pourrail devenir 
malaise de pom'suivre I’entretien. 

Mais pour les Ilea de Los on ne pent supposer une difliculte de ce genre. C’est 
le residu de negociations aujourd’hui closes et de pretentions territoriales abandonuecs. 
L’Angleterre n’en fait rieii, et ne pent les exploiter. 

M. Delcasse ne veut pas s’arreter aux raisonnements de I’Amiraute. mais je me 
permettrai de faire remarquer a votre Seignemde I’etrangete d’une resistance qui n’a 
d ’autre but que de reserver a 1’ Administration Navale L’ritannique la faculte fort 
eventuelle de ereer en face de la cote Eran^aise un etablissement maritime destine a 
annuler notre port de Konakri. 

Au moment oii nous cherchons de la meilloure foi du monde et dans I’esprit le 
plus arnica! a supprimer autant que possible les sources de conflit entre les deux pays 
ct a efPacer les points de friction, I’Amiraute semble vouloir conserver les Ties de Los 
comme un clou d’attente ou s’accroehera plus tard quelque difficulte. 

Je ne crois pas cette maniere de von: eonforme aux vues generates des deux 
Gouvernements. 

La possession des lies de la cote de notre Nouvelle-Guin4e ne lApond plus pour 
I’Angleterre a aucun int4ret veritable. 

Aujourd’hui qu’k I’ancien 6parpillement des comptoirs Euroiidens sur la c6te 
occidentale d’Afrique se sont substitu^s des gi-oupements homogenes la fissure que fait 
la Gamble dans nos possessions est dejk anormale, mais pour les lies de Los il y aurait 
vraiment quelque chose d’excessif k nous les refuser. 

M. Delcasse ne considere pas leur valeur en elle-meme comme bien importante. 
I’ratiquement, leur interet est presque nul, mais il y a la un element moral, une 
manifestation tangible des dispositions actuelles des deux Gouvernements, et c’est a 
ce litre que M. Delcasse insists sur cette cession. 

Quant aux Nouvelles-Hebrides, il ne pent admettre qu’a ce propos il en soit 
question. 

L’immigration Fran 9 aise dans cet archipel. riinportnnce de ses etablisacim-nls y 
depassent tellement les autres entreprises etrangeres qu’en se pla 5 ant seulement au 
point de vue des interets engages, ce serait la France qui pourrait reclamcr les 
N ouvelles-Hebr ides . 

Je prends la liberte de souraettre toutes ces observations a votre Seigneurie. Nos 
demandes sont aussi moderees qu’equitables, et j’espere qu’un nouvel examen nous 
permettra d’arriver a une entente dont mon Gouvernement desire tres vivoment 
realisation. 

Votre bien sineSrement devoud. 

PAUL GAMBON. 
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No. 391. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3662. 

(No. 97.) Secret. . 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 25, 1904. 

I told the French Ambassador to-day that I had laid his letter of the 18th instant 
before the Cabinet, and that I had obtained their consent to offer him the terms 
described in my letter of the 5th, including the cession of the Isles de Los, but 
without insisting upon our demand for the establishment of a British Protectorate 
over the New Hebrides. His Excellency asked me whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not be induced to modify, in favour of the French Government, the line 
which we had proposed to the north of Sokoto. I said that now that we had given 
up the Isles de Los this demand seemed to me to be inadmissible. We agi'eed that 
the question of the navigation of the Gambia should be further considered as soon 
as we wei’e able to decide with certainty at what point the river ceased to be navigable. 

His Excellency agreed to meet me at this Office on Saturday at 4 o’clock, when I 
promised that a Eepresentative of the Colonial Office would attend with maps showing 
exactly where the boundary lines, which we proposed, should run. 

I reminded his Excellency of what I had said to him on the 23rd ultimo as to the 
necessity of taking Spain into our confidence. We were, I said, particularly anxious 
that Spain should not be able to say that we had entered into an arrangement, which 
slie would regard as vitally affecting her interests, behind her back, i had told the 
Spanish Ambassador in general terms that we had been discussing the question of 
Morocco with the French Government, and that both the French and the British 
Governments recognised that they had to reckon with Spain and that it was essential 
that the claims of that Power should be taken into consideration. 

M. Cambon said that he felt the force of my observations, and suggested that, 
as soon as we had come to terms, the nature of the arrangement contemplated might 
be made known to Spain. We could not well, he thought, consult her at any earlier 
stage. 

1 am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No, 392. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Egerton. 

F.O. Spain 2193. 

(No. 26.) 

..Sff Foreign Office, February 27, 1904. 

1 told the Spanish Ambassador to-day that, in consequence of the observations 
which he had made to me on tlie 17th instant in reference to rumours of an Agreement 
between France and Great Britain as to their interests in Morocco, I had again spoken 
to the French Ambassador upon the subject. 1 had found his Excellency quite as 
much disposed as I was to admit that, in any arrangement which might be made 
between us, due consideration should be given to the special interests of Spain. Both 
France and England desired that the status quo should be disturbed as little as possible, 
and that the authority of the Sultan should be preserved. We were also of one mind 
as to the necessity of maintaining the open door in regard to international commerce, 
and as to the desirability of neutralising a great part of the Moorish coast-line. We 
also recognised that Spain had considerable territorial rights in Morocco — ^i-ights which 
must ill any case be respected, and which, gave her a further and indhect interest in 
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that part of the Sultan’s poBsessions which adjoined her own. T added that, should we 
see out way to a settlement with France affecting the status of Morocco, Spain would 
certainly be taken into our confidence. 

1 am, &C. 

• LANSDOWNE. 


No. 893. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3662. 

(No. 108.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 1, 1904. 

I informed tlie French Ambassador to-day that I had laid before the Cabinet 
the substance of our recent discussions with regard to the definition of the areas which 
we were prepared to cede to France to the north of Sokoto and in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Chad. In regard to the former, my colleagues were willing to agree that the 
line running westwards from Konni to the Sokoto arc should be drawn further to the 
south. As for the line in the neighbourhood of Lake Chad, we jjroposed that, in order 
to provide for the inclusion of the trade route within the area to be ceded, the frontier 
should be described as follows : — 

“Thence it follows the parallel of 13° 20' north-eastward until it strikes 
the left bank of the Eiver Waube (Ouobe), which bank it then follows to the 
shore of Lake Chad. Tf, however, before meeting this river it attains a distance 
of 5 kilom. from tlie caravan route from Zinder to Yo through Sua Kololua 
(Soua Kololoua), Adebcr, and Kabi, the boundary shall then be traced at a distance 
of 5 kilom. from and to the south of this route until it strikes the left bank of 
the Eiver Waube (Ouob§), which bank it then follows to the shore of liake Chad 
as before.” 

I added that if these two extensions of territory were agreed to, on our part we 
should expect the French Government to offer no objection to the proposal which we 
intended to make, to the effect that a Britisli Consul should be iippointed at St. Pieire. 
The French Government already had an Agent at St. John’s, Newfoundland, whom 
however, we did not recognise as Consul. The most reasonable arrangement would be 
that this official’s position should be regularised, and that a British Consul should bo 
appointed to St. Pierre. It was most desirable that there sliould be a British Consul 
at the latter place, owing to the extent to which it is used as a basis for smuggling 
operations. 

M. Cambon said that he expected M. Delcassfi’s reply to-morrow, and would make 
me aware of its contents as soon as possible. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 394. 

The Marquess of Lunsdowiic to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3662. 

(No. 109.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 2, 1904. 

The French Ambassador told me to-day tliat he had not yet received M. Delcassfi’s 
instructions upon the proposals which we had discussed on the 1st instant. He had, 
however, received some enquiries from the Minister which he thought he had better 
pass on to me. It appeared that M. DelcassS had not, up to the present time, taken 
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the Colonial lliiiisler into his confidence. This, M. Camhon explained to me, was due 
to M. Delcassc's extrcine anxiety that the secrecy of the negotiations should he main- 
tained. 'J’lic Colonial ]\Iinistei’ has now made suggestions to M. Delcasse in regard to 
certain points of detail. These were to the following effect : — 

1. In 1899-1900, the French Government had made Treaties with various 
Sultans ruling in the region adjoining the frontier. Amongst these Treaties were 
one with the Sulta.n of Tessawa and ifaradi, a second with the Sultan of Zinder, 
and a third with the Sultan of Gnmmel. The latter place proving to be entirely 
within British territory, the Treaty had not been ratified. The other two Treaties 
had, however, been ratified by the President. Tlie French Government, in these 
circumstances, were extremely anxious that, under the arrangement which we 
were about to conclude, the whole of (he territory belonging to the Sultan of 
Tessawa-Maradi should remain on the French side of the line. His Excellency 
was under the impression that the line, as we proposed to draw it, would have 
this effect, but there should be no doubt about it. Similarly the Sultan of Zinder 
was believed to rule over a small extent of territory to the south of the degi-ee 
of latitude which was to form the frontier at this i)oint. The French Government 
would therefore like the line to be deflected so as to throw the whole of Zinder 
on the French side. 

2. Passing to Lake Chad, his Excellency pointed out that the eastern 
boundary of Bornu had, in the map which accompanied the Convention of 1898, 
been drawn so as apparently to intersect the middle of Lake Chad, the idea 
presumably being that the French should be given facilities for crossing by water 
from their possessions to the north of Lake Chad to their possessions lying south 
and east of the Lake. It had now been discovered that a great part of what 
was shown as water belonging to the Lake — in Justus Perthes’ Map of 1892, 
annexed to the Convention — was, in reality, marsh and sandbank, and, therefore, 
not navigable. In these circumstances it was suggested that the line should be 
drawn in such a manner as to give the French access across the Lake from their 
northern to their southern possessions. 

I told his Excellency that, considering the difficulty I had had in inducing my 
colleagues to agree to the modifications which he had already accepted, it was very 
embarrassing for me to apply to them for still further concessions. I added that, if 
these concessions were to be made on the ground that it was inconvenient to divide 
tribal territory, we should certainly have to insisf that the same principle should he 
applied throughout the whole extent of the line, in which case we might have to 
modify it at other points to the disadvantage of the French. 

His Excellency expressed a doubt whether corresponding circumstances would 
be found to exist at other points, but evidently felt the force of my objection. 

His Excellency then referred to the question of the Gambia, and explained that 
what the French Government desired was that they should be given access to the 
•juj'er at a point where it becomes navigable for sea-going craft. They had no 
establishments at the mouth of the river, and it w'as therefore necessary that their 
goods should be conveyed up the river in the vessels which carried them across the 
sea. What they wanted was “ la navigation maritime,” not “ la navigation fluvialc.” 
I said that we had reason to believe that vessels of considerable draft were able 
to go up the river as far as Yarbutenda. and that gun-boats, which certainly were 
sea-going craft, had reached points far above the Isles des Biches. His Excellency 
explained that the facts as to the navigation w'ould require to be verified, and that 
the French Government assumed that, if the river prove not to be navigable as far 
as Yarbutenda, and if we adhere to our refusal to give up territory lying to the west 
of that place, we should, at any rate, be prepared to give them reasonable access to 
the river up to the point, wherever it might be, at which the river proved to be 
indisputably navigable. 
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T promised to refer these suggestions to the Colonial Offtee, and I dwelt again 
upon the inconvenience of opening up these new questions at the last moment. His 
Excellency did not deny that it was unfortunate; but urged the great importance of 
enabling M. Delcasse to keep his Colonial colleague in good humour. 

At the close of our conversation, I asked his Excellency w'hether he could not 
obtain an answer for me in regard to my demands for pei-miasion to appoint a British 
Consul at fit. Pierro. He said that he would take upon himself to say that no objection 
w'ould bo made to this proposal. 

I am, itc. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 395. 

The Marquess of Lansdmrnc to M. (Uimhon. 

P.O. France 3686. 

Dear M. Cambon, Foreign Office, March 3, 1904. 

I have mentioned to the Colonial Office ynui‘ suggestion that it might be 
arranged that the boundary-line in the region of Sokoto and Tjake Chad should be 
drawn so as to give yorr the whole of the possessions of the ftnltan of Tessawa Maradi, 
as well as everything belonging to the Sultan of Zinder. 

I find that we have no information whatever as to the teii'itorial limits of either 
of these Sultanates nor should we be likely to obtain any until wo have received the 
report of the Delimitation Commission now at work. Wo cannot, however, expect that 
report for some time to come, and in the meanwhile I am afraid it would be impossible 
for us to discuss in complete ignorance of the local conditions these suggestions for the 
alteration of the boundary upon ethnological or other grounds. 

My own inclination would, therefore, be to adhere to the line as originally settled. 
If, however, M. Delcasse really cares very much about the point, we might, I think, 
agree to a formula which would provide that the line, as originally settled, shoiild 
hereafter be subject to modification wdth the consent of both parties in order to make 
it accord so far as possible with tribal or other acknowledged divisions. 

We might in the same w'ay agree that the lino whore it intersects Lake Cliad from 
north to south should bo so drawn as to give the French access by water from their 
possessions on the north to their possessions on tlio south of (ho Ijake. 

Should you be disposed to call on me at my house to-moi’row nuirning. T shall be 
delighted to see you at any hour before one — say at P2'30. 

1 have, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 396. 

M. (Utmhon to the Marqvess of Lavsdownc. 

F.O. France 3680. 

(Privee et Confidontielle.') Amhussndc de France, Londres, Ic 4 Mars, 1904. 

Cher Lord Lansdowne, B. March 5. 

J’ai communique a M. Delcasse votre lettre privee d’hier, relative a la 
delimitation de nos possessions entre le Niger et le Tchad. Je ne sais ce qu’il en 
pensera, mais 3, titre tout personnel, il me semble utile do vous faire part de mes 
reflexions et de chercher une formulo susceptible d’etre adoptee. 

Cette delimitation, telle que nous la coiicevoiis, est Pun des elements essentiels 
du lAglement de la question de Terre-Neuve. 

line compensation territoriale a ete stipulce entre nous pour I’abandon de nos 
droits. Celle qui paraissait de nature a, domier a, I’opinion Fran^aise une sericuse 
satisfaction etait, aux j’cux do M. Delcasse. I’abandon de la Gambie. 
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II voyait la un moyen d’assurer tons ses effete a I’ceuvre d’apaisement et 
d’entente que nous poursuivons, et ce reglement lui semblait pins conforme que tout 
autre a la situation resultant du systenie territorial actuel de la Cote Occidentale 
d’Afrique. 

Je sais que M. Delcaese regi’ette vivenient qu’il n’ait pas paru possible au 
Gouvernement Britannique d’ adopter eette solution. II a du en chercher une autre. 
II vous a demands TArchipel de Los, qui en lui-meme n’a d’importance ni pour vous 
ni pour nous, mais qui, situe sur iios cotes de la Nouvcllo-Guinco, pouvait constitucr 
dans I’avenir une source de difficultcs entre nos donx pays. Vous avez bien voulu 
acceder a son desir sur ce point, et il a ete beureux de prendre acts de votre 
adhesion. 

Mais lee ilots de Los ne pouvaient etre consideres comme une snfi&sante compen- 
sation, et M. Delcasse vous a demands sur le Niger et dans la region sitnee entre ce 
fleuve et le Lac Tchad des territoires destines a nous assurer des moyens de 
communication qui nous manquent et a compldter, d’une fa^on normals, des 
possessions dont ni les uns ni les autres ne connaissions la nature an moment ofi fut 
conclue la Convention dn 14 Juin, 1898. 

Vous avez ecarte nos demandes de territoires sur le Niger par la raison que 
TAdministration Anglaise avait dcja pris possession de regions qui s’etendent entre 
Ilo et la Kiviere Moussa, et pour attenuer ce r-ofus dans une eertaine mesure, vous 
avez bien voulu nous proposer un acces a la partie navigable de la Kiviere Gamble. 
Sur ce point I’aecord parait possible si nous sommca mis en possession de. Yarbutenda, 
et si, dans le cas ofi la navigation maritime ne poiirrait s’exercer jusque-la, nous 
sommes assures d’un acces en aval. 

II reste a r^gler la question do delimitation entre la lAgion du Niger et celle dn 
Lac Tchad. Le trac4 etabli en 1898 sur le papier, sans ancune reconnaissance 
pr4alable, n’est qu’un trae4 th4orique, qui ne doit devenir d^finitif qu’aprfes une 
revision op§r6e par une Commission Franco- Anglaise ; c’est une )ndicntion. une figure 
gdom4trique, et rien de plus. 

On s’est aper^u depnis cette epoque que s’il dtait definitif, nous n'aurions ancun 
moyen de communication entre nos possessions de la Nigeria et celles du Lac Tchad. 
Or, la pensee des auteurs de rArrangement de 1898 etait ccrtainement d’assurer aux 
deux pays la jouissance paisible de leurs pos.sessions et d’ecarter les malentendus et les 
conflits qui resultent toujours d’incnrsions sur le territoire dii voisin. Cost lii le 
principo et la raison d’etre de la Convention dc 1898, et vous savez aussi bien que 
moi, ]iar les domandos reitereos do i)asBagc que jo vous ai adressees pour nos convois 
de i-avitaillement. qu’il est indispensable do modifier lo trace do cette Convention, afin 
de nous mettre en possession d’une route praticable. 

Convaincu comme nous de cette necessite, le Gouvernement Britannique a 
consenti, sur votre propo-sition, a adopter dans la rdgion du Sokoto et dans celle qui 
avoisine le Lac Tchad un trace qui nous donne la libre dis})Osition des routes suivies 
par les caravanes. Mais entre ces deux regions la delimitation de 1898 a ete fixee 
au parallele 18° 20', afin de nous laisser la ]>ossession de Kinder et dc Tessaoua. 

Seulement on ignorait alors que le Snltanat de Kinder s’otend quelque peu au 
sud du parallele 13° 20' ; et qu’il comprend le pays denomme par les indigenes 
Damaguerrem ; on ne savait pas davantage que le Sultan de Tessaoua couvre de son 
autorite la region de Maradi. 

Si on I’avait su, il est evident qu’on aurait stipule quo le trace engloberait dans la 
zone Fran^aise la totality des territoires relevant do Kinder et de Tessaoua. 

Pour CO dernier point le trace que vous avez bien voulu proposer on dernier lieu a 
M. Delcasse, afin d’assurer nos communications entre la Nigeria Fran^.aise et Kinder, 
laisse Maradi au nord et coincide a peu pres avec les limites du Sultanat de Tessaoua! 
S’il y a une rectification a faire, elle est de pen d’importance, et la Commission Franco- 
Anglaise de Delimitation s’acqiiittera facilement de cette mission. 11 n’on est pas de 
mSme du pays de Damaguerrem, ou Sultanat de Kinder. Scs limites sent assez faciles 
& fixer, car il est borne au sud par le petit Sultanat de Goumol et au sud-est par le 
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Bornou. Nos cxplorateurs ont pass4 un Traite avec le Chef de Goumel, mais eomme 
ce territoire esfc tout entier dans votre zone, mon Gouveniement ne I’a pas ratifi6; 
quant a Bornou, il est a vous. 

II s’agit done tout simplement aujourd’hui de donner a la Connnission de 
Delimitation I’instruction de suivre un trace qui laisserait le Damaguerrem, e’est-a- 
dii’e, I’integralite du Sultanat de Zinder, dans la zone Fran^aise. 

C’est la le desir de M. Delcasse, et il est oblige d’insister pour sa realisation, 
parce que la question de Terre-Neuve sera rcglee par un Traite : que ce Traite devra 
etre ratifie par notre Pailement, et que la ratification serait refusee a un arrangoinont 
qui ne contiendrait pas des stipulations precises ot fernies. 

Dans votre lettre d’hier, 3 Mars, vous expriniez I’avis que le trace de 1898 devrait 
etre inaintenu, mais que la Commission de Delimitation poiuTait etre autorisee a la 
modifier, avec le consejitement des deux Gonvernements, de facon a respecter autant 
que possible les divisions des tribus on les autres frontieres qui seraient reconnues. 

Cette formule est a pen pres eonforme a la demande de M. Delcasse, mais elle a 
I’inconvenient d’etre vague et de laisser planer le doute sur le sort futur de la partie 
Bud du Sultanat de Zinder. Vous avez bien voulu me dne ce matin que vous teniez 
a laisser autant que possible a cette affaire un caractere de simple delimitation, et je 
vous ai promis de chereher une formule ponvant concilicr votre point de vuc avec celui 
de M. Delcasse. 

Il me semble que nous pourrions dire ccci — 

“ Comme il resulte de certaines informations, dont il a ete jnsqu’a ce jour 
impossible de verifier I’exactitude, que certaines localit^s faisant partie des 
Sultanats de Tessaoua-Maradi ot de Zinder seraient situSes au s\id du trace actucl, 
les Commissaires chai’ges respectivement do la delimitation devraient, le cas 
6ch6ant, 4tablir la ligne frontifere de fa^on comprendre ces localit6s dans la zone 
Fran^aise.” 

<7 ’ignore si cette formule sera du gout do M. Delcasse, mais si elle 6tnit du votre 
il est probable qu’elle rocevrait un bon accncil a Paris et qu’on I’oxaminiu-ait avec un . 
sincere esprit de conciliation. 

Je vous serai tres reconnaissant de me dire, ce que vous cn ponsoz. Tar jo com])l,p 
me rendre a Paris Dimancho ot je vorrai M. Delcasse Ijimdi. 

Votro l)ien devouo, 

PAUL (! AMBON. 


The Marquci^s of Tjaiisdowne to M. Ctimhov.(') 

Private and Confidential. 

Dear M. Gambon, Foreign Office, March 5, 1904. 

I am much obliged for your letter of yesterday. I will not altenqjt to follo^ 
you in your review of the negotiations which have led us up to the point at which we 
have now arrived. Each side will probably remain of o])inion that the other is driving 
too hard a bargain. We have, however, each of us to think of the effect which will be 
produced upon the public mind by the concessions which we may make ; and I fully 
realise that, just as we have to reckon with our Parliament, so you have to take into 
account the criticisms to which you will be exposed in your Chambers. 

So far as we are at this moment concerned, the only outstanding point appears lo 
be that which concerns the boundary where it follows the parallel 13° 20' between the 
Sokoto section and that which adjoins Lake Tchad. No question concerning this 
portion of the frontier was raised by you until Wednesday last, although we have 
been discussing these matters for some time past. During the later stage of our 

(') [No original lius been found of this Icflcr. The text is taken from the Confidcnlial l'rini.'\ 
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negotiations I have had to make several successive appeals to my colleagues for a 
reconsideration of the instructions which they had given to me, and you will, I am 
sure, understand that T should be reluctant to go back to them again in reference to 
an entirely new' point. I do not, however, see w'hy we should not an-ive at an 
understanding w'hich will substantially effect what M. Deleasse requires. » 

You have explained to me that a portion of the Sultanate of Zinder lies to the 
south of 13° 20', and that possibly a portion of the Sultanate of Tessaoua lies to the 
south of the line which wc have accepted in the neighbourhood of Maradi. The 
latter case could, you feel sure, be provided for by a quite unimportant modification 
of the line, but you go on to say that “il n’en est pas de meme ” in regard to the 
former case. 

We may, therefore, infer that, in your opinion, a considerable part of the 
Sultanate of Zinder lies to the south of 13° 20'. Now, I find that we are absolutely 
without information as to the details of the geogi-aphy of this region, and it therefore, 
not unnaturally, seems to us impossible that we should accept, for better or for worse, 
a frontier founded upon tribal limits of the situation of which we are entirely unaware. 

It must moreover be borne in mind that these tribal limits are of the most elastic 
and uncertain description. A tribe, belongs to one petty ruler at one moment, and 
to anothei’ petty ruler at another. We cannot, therefore, attribute to such boundaries 
the sanctity of well-established limits. There is. moreover, this consideration of 
which we cannot lose sight — that if the line is to be corrected at one point in order 
to prevent the division of a French-protected tribe, we shall have to insist upon 
analogous deflections for the purpose of preserving the integrity of (ribes enjoying our 
lU'otection. 

Primd facie, therefore, any arrangement for the correction of the frontier must 
be of a bilateral character. I should have no objection to admit, as a qualification of 
this principle, that-, in the case of those portions of the frontier which are to be drawn 
so as to bring certain trade routes w'ithin the French sphere, the trade route, and not 
the tribal limit, must be the dominant consideration. But in regard to other portions 
of the Ime we could not accept a wording which would in effect imply that no modifica- 
tion should be made except in favour of Prance. 

Holding those views, I do not think we can say more than this — that when the 
Commissioners now engaged in delimiting the conventional frontier return in the 
course of tliis spring and can be consulted, the two Governments Avill, except as to 
those regions where the position of the frontier is governed by that of the trade routes, 
be prepared to consider any diversions of the conventional line which may seem 
desirable in order to avoid inconvenience to either party by interference with well 
recognised and established tribal limits. 

I trust that you will consider that this formula suffifdently provides for the case 
of the Sultanate of Zinder. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 398. 

The Marquens of Lansdomie to Sir E. Monson. 

P.O. France 3662. 

(No. 127.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 11, 1904. 

The French Ambassador, who returned last night from Paris, called on me this 
morning. He told me that, subject to the adjustment of one or two points of detail, 
M. Deleasse saw no reason why the negotiations which we have been conducting during 
the last few months should not now be satisfactorily concluded. 

It seemed to him inevitable that the question of Newfoundland should be dealt 
with by a Convention ; as for the rest, there might be an exchange of written state- 
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ments embodying the views of the two Governments, and it would be necessary to 
agree as to the terms of any declarations which might be made in Parliament. 

The case of Egypt would have to be provided for by a Khodivial Decree. 

M. Delcasse thought it most important that no time should be lost in concluding 
matters, qnd his Excellency suggested that Sir Eldon Gorst should start at once for 
Paris with this object. 

The French Government would probably make a declaration to Germany (which 
Power had at different times exhibited an interest in the Moorish question) with regard 
to the arrangement as to Morocco, but it did not seem necessary that, either in this 
declaration or in the statements to be made to Parliament, we should explain what was 
intended to take place in the event of the present regime in Morocco breaking down 
altogether. 

I reminded his Excellency that it would be necessary to take Spain also into our 
confidence. It would, I presumed, be intimated to her that it was intended to maintain 
the ojjen door, to avoid, so far as possible, any disturbance of the territorial status quo, 
and to provide for the neutralisation of a considerable part of the Moorish sea-board. 
His Excellency agreed as to this. 

M. Gambon reminded me that we had not yet settled whether the neutralised area 
was to include Eabat, or to stop at the heights on the right bank of the River Sebou. 

I said that this point seemed to have dropped somewhat out of sight, and that I 
wished to refer to my papers before expressing a final opinion with regard to it. 

We then had some discussion as to the line which might be followed by the 
boundary in the northern part of Nigeria, and his Excellency suggested, with reference 
to the suggestion made by me to him on the 5th instant (see my despiitch No. 121 of 
the 10th instant), that the following formula should be adopted ; — 

“II eat convenu que dans la portion du trace ou la frontibre n’est pas 
dbterminbe par les routes commerciales, il sera tenu compto autant que possible 
des divisions politiques actnelles des territoires, les tribns relevant des Snltannts 
do Tessaoura, Maradi, et Zinder devant btre laissees k la France et cellos relevant 
des Sultanate de la zone Anglaise au sud dn parallelc 13° 20' devant rester a la 
Grande-Bretagne. ’ ’ 

His Excellency called upon me again later in the day, and I read to him the 
preceding parts of this despatch in order that T might he sure that I had correctly 
understood the views which he had expressed. He admitted that T had done so. I then 
proposed to his Excellency, as an alternative to the formula which ho had left with me 
in the morning, the following : — 

“ Afin d’eviter les inconvbnients qui pourraient resulter, de part et d’autre, 
d’un trace qui 's’ecarterait des frontilres reconnnes et bien constatecs, il est 
convenu que dans la portion du trace ou la frontibre n’ost pas dbterminee par les 
routes commerciales, il sera tenu compte des divisions politiques actnelles des 
territoires de fa^on a ce que les tribus relevant dee Snltanats de Tessaona, MariwJi, 
et Zinder soient autant que possible laissees a la France et celles relevant des 
Sultanats de la zone Anglaise soient laissees a la Grande-Bretagne.” 

His Excellency said that he would refer this formula to M. Deleassb, adding, at 
the same time, that it seemed to him unobjectionable. 

I told his Excellency that after considering what he had said to me this morning 
I had come to the conclusion that it was necessary that we should embody in a formal 
Agreement, to be presented to Parliament, the terms of the understandings at which 
we proposed to arrive with regard to Morocco, Egypt, and Siam. I saw, however, no 
objection to recording our Agreement as to the arrangements which might be made in 
the event of the “ liquidation” of Morocco in a separate and secret document. The 
arrangements with regard to Newfoundland, the Gambia, the Niger, the Tslcs do Tjos, 
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and the Nigerian frontier would be embodied in a Treaty which would, of course, be 
laid before Parliament. 

1 told his Excellency that we had come to the conclusion that it was not necessary 
for us to insist upon neutralising the coast of Morocco as far as Eabat, and that we 
would agree that the line should be drawn so that the neutralised portion of the coast 
line should extend up to the heights on the right bank of the Sebou Biver. 

I again impressed upon his Excellency the necessity of fully informing Spain of 
our intentions, and I said that I proposed to speak to the Spanish Ambassador upon 
the subject next week. I expressed a strong hope that a similar course would be 
pursued by M. Delcase4. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 399. 

The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3662. 

(No. 128.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 13, 1904. 

The French Ambassador asked me to see him this evening. lie told me that he 
had heard from M. Delcass^, who accepted my amendments in the formula which his 
Excellency had proposed to me for the description of the Nigerian frontier. M. Deleasse 
also took note, with pleasure, of my statement that the neutralised portion of the 
Morocco coast-line need not extend beyond the heights on the right bank of the Biver 
Sebou. 

M. Delcass6 would now await the result of the discussions which were to take place 
this week between Sir Eldon Gorst and the Bepresentatives of the French Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, and hoped they would enable us to come to terms. His Excellency 
said that M. I)elcass4 was most anxious that we should sign something before the 
Chamber separated for the Easter holidays. lie thought, however, that there might be 
considerable difficulty in drafting a statement for Parliamentary purposes, and that it 
might be desirable to postpone this. 

I said that if we were in a position to sign we should, in my opinion, also be in a 
position to present the papers to Parliament. There might be one or two points which 
wo sliould have to deal with in secret notes, but the greater part of the arrangement 
would have to be embodied in papers which it woidd be impossible for us to withhold 
from our Parliament. The explanations to be given in Parliament were another matter, 
and as to these each side must have a reasonable amount of freedom. 

M. Gambon said that he agreed with me as to this. 

Finally, M. Delcass^ wished me to know that he thought it most inadvisable that 
anything should be said to Spain until it was quite clear that we had come to terms. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 400. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdoume. 

Cairo, March 14, 1904. 

F.O. Turkey 5368. D. 11-30 a.m. 

Tel. (No. 22.) Secret. P. R. 1-30 p.m. 

French negotiations. 

The most important point of all in the Egyptian Arrangement seems to me to 
make it quite clear that French Government agree to give us a completely free hand 
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to act as occasion may require in the event of its being impossible to obtain consent 
of the other Powers. I would therefore insist strongly on the third article of Convention 
as drafted by Gorst, especially the latter part of it. 

We are almost sure to have much difficulty with Germany. 


No. 401. 


The MnrqnesR of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 8662. 

(No. 140.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 21, 1904. 

The French Ambassador left with me to-day the enclosed drafts of a Convention 
dealing with the Newfoundland Fishery question, and of two Declarations recording 
Agreements between the two Governments respecting Egypt, Morocco, Siam, and 
the New Hebrides. (‘) 

His Excellency told me that he did not regard the proposals embodied in these 
documents as differing “fundamentally” from those which I had put forward. I 
agreed to examine the French drafts carefully, and to discuss them with his Excellency 
when I had done so. 

He mentioned to me with regard to our proposals as to the application of the 
North Sea Convention to the Newfoundland coast, that the Convention of 1889 in 
regard to the sale of liquor to fishing vessels had never been ratified by the French 
Parliament. The Convention of 1882 in regard to Police had been ratified, but had 
occasioned a good deal of friction. For this reason, the clause referring to these two 
questions had been omitted in the French drafts. His Excellency added, however, 
that he did not think that the French obiections were insurmountable, and he himself 
believed that in the case of the Newfoundland fisheries it would be desirable to adopt 
some measure of an analogous character. 

/ M. Cambon added that M. Delcassd did not like our proposal that Article VTTT 
of the Suez Canal Convention of 1888 should not be brought into operation. This 
Article provided — 

1. For meetings of the Commission upon special occasions when the neutrality 

of the Canal might appear to be menaced, and 

2. For an annual meeting of the Commission under the presidency of a 

Eeprcsentative of the Sultan. 


M. Delcasse attached great importance to the retention of the first of these 
provisions, but was quite ready to give up the second. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

(•) [y. infra, pp. 374-398.] 


No. 402. 

The Marqnens of Lansdmvne to the Earl of Cromer. 

F.O. Turkey 5368. 

Tel. (No. 17.) Secret. Foreign Office, March 25, 1904. 

Your telegram No. 25. 

We have constantly kept in view desirability of obtaining from the French 
Government an engagement that they will assist us in bringing about execution of 
Decree, and I am insisting on retention of clause to this effect. 

I have also said that it must form part of the published Agreement. From your 
telegram I infer that you wish to go much further and that you would like to include 
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in published part of Agreement an Article in which French Government would 
undertake that should other Powers refuse their consent, and should we thereupon 
take the law into our own hands and proceed as if that consent had been given, French 
Government will not oppose us. 

There would in my belief be no prospect of obtaining consent ^f French 
Government to such a clause, and I do not see how we can expect them to proclaim 
their intention of encoui'aging us to violate Treaty engagements to which both they 
and we are parties. From our point of view objection to this course would be not 
less strong. We have always professed respect for international obligations and 
denounced the conduct of those who ignored them. We may at any moment be 
confronted with questions raising this principle, e.g., that of egress of Russian Black 
Sea Fleet, 

An open announcement that we had gone over to the side of the international 
law-breakers would strike a fatal blow at our reputation. 

Finally, it seems obvious that public announcement of our intention to over-ride 
opposition of other Powers would scarcely fail to increase our difficulties in dealing 
with them. 

I doubt, however, whether you really intend this, and although I gathered from 
your letters that you contemplated something like a financial coup d'l^tat, I did not 
suppose that you wished to make the French Government bind themselves by a public 
engagement to acquiesce in it. 

What I am asking for is that France should publicly agree — 

(1.) To support us in procuring adhesion of other Powers. 

(2.) In the meanwhile, not to thwart or oppose ns in our conduct of Egyptian 
business. As to this, I think we could probably get private promise that 
French representative would always act with ours on Caisse and on Railway 
Board. 


No. 403. 

The Earl of Cromer io the Marqaeas of Lnnsdovme. 

Cairo, March 27, 1904. 

F.O. Turkey 5368, D. 8 50 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 28.) Secret. R. 10 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 17 and 19. 

Objections to publicity are certainly very strong. 

I was just about to propose to you a secret Agreement in the sense of that which 
have adopted. I hope that you will insist on it, as otherwise we shall he wholly 
■"^the mercy not only of the other Powers but also of the French. Their help to get 
Decree accepted will presumably be rather half-hearted. 

You will, of course, uuderstand that, inasmuch as right to convert is contested, 
this plan does not obviate altogether the risk of finding ourselves faced by alternatives 
of either taking law into our own hands or yielding, but my hope and belief is 
that other Powers will get an inkling of secret Agreement, and if they once feel that 
we are fully determined to carry the thing through with or without their consent, they 
will probably come to terms. 
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No. 404. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

P.O. France 3662. 

(No. 159.)< Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 30, 1904. 

1 had lengthy discuBsions with the French Ambassador yesterday and to-day 
upon the snbject of the draft Declaration dealing with French and British interests 
in Egypt and Morocco. I attach to this despatch a copy of the revised draft handed 
to me by his Excellency and of the amendments which I have suggested thereon. (') 

With reference to Article IX, in which the French Government undertakes that 
it will give us its diplomatic support in obtaining the execution of the Declaration, 
I told his Excellency that considering the language of this Article, as well as that 
of the first Article, in which the French Government undertakes not to impede our 
action in Egypt, we should certainly expect that the French Bepresentatives on the 
Gaisse and on the Bailway Administration would from the time of the signature of 
the Convention co-operate loyally with our Representatives at all points. It would 
not in our view be enough that they should maintain an attitude of neutrality; wo 
should expect their active support. His Excellency expressed entire agreement, and 
said that considering the general tenour of the Agreement, it was inevitable that 
the cordial support of their Representatives should be forthcoming whenever it was 
needed. 

In reference to Secret Article IV, in which it is provided that should the other 
Powers not give their adhesion to the Khedivial Decree, the French Government will 
offer no objection to the conversion of the Privileged Debt in the year 1910. his 
Excellency said that I might interpret this Article as meaning that the French 
Government, whose influence over the French bondholders was, as I was aware, 
considerable, would make it their business to facilitate the operation, should the 
Egyptian Government determine to proceed to conversion in the year 1910. There 
was, his Excellency said, some doubt whether there was a legal right to convert, and 
unless the bondholders were favourably disposed, difficulties would certainly arise. 
His Excellency said, however, that he had consulted French financiers in Paris, and 
had found them fully disposed to admit that if it were accepted that conversion was 
to be put off from 1905 till 1910, every facility would be given so far as the French 
market was concerned. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

(1) [V. infra, pp. 374-398.] 


No. 405. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Paris, March 30, 1904. 

F.O, Prance 8693. D. 7'40 i’.m. 

Tel. (No. IS.) Secret. B. 10 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs in a hurried interview this afternoon said that he 
expected to hear to-morrow morning result of your discussion yesterday with French 
Ambassador, but that he did not see how he could give way over the “bait,” 
Article III in his draft, on account of feeling which the want of such a provision would 
excite in France. 
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No. 406. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3693. Foreign Office, March ^0, 1904. 

Tel. (No. 39.) D. Midnight. 

Your No. 13 of to-day. 

I am quite unable to understand Minister for Foreign Affairs’ attitude. We made 
it perfectly clear from the first that we could not entertain a proposal which would 
give French fishermen unrestricted right of procuring bait on whole coast of New-- 
foundland unless French Government was willing to deal with question of bounties. 

As they refused to touch bounties we fell back on an arrangement under which 
right of French fishermen to procure bait was restricted to Treaty Shore. This was 
clearly explained in my letter of November 19th to M. Gambon, and hie reply of 
December 10th shows that he clearly understood the point, which he presumably 
explained to Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The negotiation has since proceeded on this basis, which has been accepted bj 
the Cabinet and by the Colonial Government in whose eyes the bait question is of 
vital importance. 

The French Government now reinsert a clause giving them right of obtaining 
bait throughout whole coast. 

We shall certainly break off the negotiation if this demand is pressed. 

Do you think M. DelcassS really knows the history of the case or understands 
the utter unreasonableness of making this demand at the eleventh hour after con- 
cessions on each aide have been carefully balanced? 

He may also not realise that, under clauses which we have accepted, French 
fishermen will be allowed right of procuring bait throughout Treaty shore. 

French Ambassador tells me that Minister for Foreign Affairs is about to receive 
a deputation from St. Male, and reserves hie reply until he has heard their statement. 

I leave it to your judgment whether to attempt an explanation. 


No. 407. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Cairo, March 31, 1904. 

F.O. Turkey 5368. D. 110 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 32.) Secret. R. 3’30 p.m. 

I have received French Draft Convention. 

Article I. Phrase that we had no intention to change status of Egypt may and 
probably will be interpreted by other Powers as pledging us to maintain capitulations 
intact. (‘) It is far more disadvantageous to us than the proposed secret article is to 
the French about Morocco, but the other Powers are not concerned in the Morocco 
article. 

I should be inclined to make the public recognition of permanency of our 
occupation a sine qua non condition of acceptance. It is the only certain advantage we 
obtain. (“) Rest depends on acceptance of other Powers. 

Without going quite so far as regards article dealing with capitulations, I would 
insist very strongly on the adoption of our text without any serious modifications, and 
on its publication. (“) 

(1) But if it were omitted, we should at once be supposed to be about to annex. We can 
easily explain that this is not so, and also that we have come to nn understanding with the 
fi'rcnch as to the capitulations which Lord Cromer does not desire to touch at present. 

(®) Wo have got an engagement not to demand “ qu’iin terme soit fixd.” 

(®) I don’t think the text has been modified. The question of publishing was carefully 
considered and the French objection which was apparently insuperable was admitted. 
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Unless these two points are carried we shall have very little to show to the public. 

Whole of the details of article I had certainly better be relegated to the decree. 
We can however. Sir E. Gorst says perfectly well omit any allusion to the couvei-sioii 
from the convention. 

I hope marginal note (B)(') will not be inserted in article I and that that article 
will close at the words “arrangement.” I understand objections to any public hint 
that we intend to take the law into our own hands, but between this and public and 
formal engagement given in the marginal note there is a very wide difference. 
Moreover if, as I understand is the case, you intend to insist on the first portion of the 
old article 8(“) being in the published convention, phrase is superfiuous as the necessity 
of referring to Powers will be indicated with sufficient fairness in the published 
convention. This phrase would take away from us all power of blufSng, and it is this 
rather than any serious intention to take the law into our own hands that I have 
always contemplated. (') 

I hope you will obtain article about firman. (“) Its importance consists in the fact 
that the impossibility of altering the firman without the consent of Ei’anco and England 
is recognised. 

I do not think similar rights have ever been recognised as regards other Powers. 
French Ambassador appears to have misunderstood this point. 

As regards the Suez Canal, though I prefer your text, I think that we might 
accept the French proposal if some concession is necessary. It is of course quite clear 
both from the text of Canal Convention and from Preyeinet’s letter to the French 
Ambassador of the 8th June, 1886, that executive action rests entirely with the 
Egyptian Government. Becent events have shown that this is absolutely necessary. 

(^) This has been done. 

(®) It means that the Powers ore to be told that, if they accept the decree, it cannot bo 
altered subsequently without their consent. Would they bo likely to accept on any other 
conditions? 

(“) This is the article about diplomatic support. We have got it in difleront wording. 

(’’) Lord Cromer has misunderstood. We promise not to alter the Decree if it is accepted. 
Wo give no assurance as to what we may do if it is not accepted. 

(*) Covered by new Article IX. 

[BD. NOTE . — ^The annotations to this document are by Lord Lansdowne.] 


No. 408. 

I'he Marquess of Lausdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 8662. 

(No. 160.) Secret. 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 31, 1904. 

The French Ambassador called upon me late last evening by appointment. He 
had hoped to have received M. Delcasse’s instructions with regard to the outstandiec 
points in the draft dealing with Newfoundland and the question of “territorial 
compensation.” 

His Excellency, however, informed me with evident signs of discomfiture that 
he had received no instructions from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but that 
M. Delcasse was to receive to-day a deputation from contractors at St. Malo and others 
interested in the Newfoundland fisheries, who intended to press upon him the extreme 
importance of procuring for the French fishing fleet frequenting the Newfoundland 
banks the right of proemring bait tliroughout the whole coast of Newfoundland. 
M. Delcassd was much alarmed at the prospect of opposition from these fishing 
interests, which were powerful in Britany and Normandy, and capable of causing 
serious Parliamentary trouble. I told his Excellency that I had received, with 
feelings of consternation, the proposal that this question should be reopened. I 
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again reminded him of the explicit statement contained in my letter to him of 
November 19th upon this subject, and of his reply, dated December 10th, which 
showed that my meaning had not been misunderstood. 1 had then made it 
absolutely clear that the unrestricted right of buying bait would only be conceded as 
part of an arrangement under which the French Government would undertake to 
modify their system of bounties which operated so unfairly upon the British fishing 
industry. M. Delcasse had refused to touch the bounties, and we had thereupon 
intimated that any concession in regard to fisheries and the supply of bait, &3., must be 
limited to the Treaty Shore. The whole negotiation had been conducted upon this 
basis, and it was upon this understanding that I had obtained the consent of my 
colleagues to the proposals which I had been able to accept. It was upon the same 
assumption that we had obtained the conemrence of the Newfoundland Government, 
to which the bait question was one of vital importance. I told his Excellency plainly 
that if this demand were persisted in I should be obliged to break off the negotiation 
altogether, and in this event the whole arrangement, including those parte of it which 
had reference to Morocco, Egypt, and Siam, would have to be abandoned. 

His Excellency did not deny that the matter had been clearly explained by me in 
the autumn of last year. He seemed, however, to doubt whether M. Delcasse had 
really understood the situation. 

His Excellency called upon me again this morning, and said that since he had 
seen me he had received a telegram as well as a note from M. Delcassd, and that he 
gathered that, in view of the strong objections which I had urged, M. Delcassd would 
probably not press for the retention of the French bait clause. His Excellency was, 
however, instructed to ask me whether I would not consent to a compromise under 
which some point outside of the Treaty Shore and nearer to the Newfoundland banks 
might be selected as a dep6t at which the French fishermen would be allowed to 
obtain bait without having to go all the way to the Treaty Shore for the purpose. I 
said that this concession was, in my opinion, out of the question, and I could not 
undertake to refer it to my colleagues. It was in effect an abandonment of the 
position which we had taken up, and, for reasons which I had already given to his 
Excellency, I considered myself bound not to retreat from that position. 

His Excellency then made a further attempt to induce me to reconsider my 
decision in regard to the use of the word “ exclusivement ” in Article 2 of the 
Declaration respecting Egypt and Morocco. I said that I had obtained the consent of 
the Cabinet to the clause as it now stood without the word in question, and that I could 
not give way upon the point. His Excellency said that he should leave for Paris 
to-day, and would communicate what I had said to M. Delcasse. He appeared to be 
hopeful that we might yet succeed in coming to terms. 

T am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 


No. 409. 

Sir E. Moiisoii. to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

Paris, March 31, 1904. 

F.O. France 3669. D. 6'30 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 16.) E. 8 p.m. 

Anglo-French negotiations. 

Your telegram No. 39. 

1 have been able to see M.F.A. before hie reception of St. Malo deputation, and 
I gave him a French paraphrase of first 4 paragraphs of your telegram No. 89. 

He said that ho was being asked to do a very hard thing, and it seemed to me 
that he had never realised his exact position under the correspondence between you 
and French Ambassador, to which I referred him. 
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I carefully abstained from any suggestion of rupture of negotiations, but I hinted 
that it was impossible for you to give way on this point, and that his own authority 
in Parliament is so great that he would be able to get over this difficulty. 

He finally said that he would do his best with the delegates he was about to see, 
and begged me to tell Y.L. that he would telegraph to French Ambassador afterwards 
the result, and that he on his side must couple with his concession on the ‘ ‘ bait ’ ’ 
question your acceptance of formula which he has now communicated through the 
French Ambassador of the first Article of the Declaration about Egypt, stating that 
French Government “ n’entravera d’aucune facjou, &c.” 

He considers that this formula covers everything that IT.M. Government can ask. 

French Ambassador should receive news of result of deputation meeting at 7 
this evening. 

On my return to Embassy, I received your telegram which reached me loo late 
to prevent my interview with M.P.A. 


No. 410. 

M. Gainhou to the Marquess of Lansdowue. 

F.O. France 8686. Ambassade de France d Londres, 

Privee. D. le 31 Mars, 1904. 

Cher Lord Lansdowne, R. April 1, 1904. 

J’ai re§u, apres votre depart, une communication de M. Delcasse en reponse a 
I’envoi de votre projet de Declaration relative k I’Egypte et au Maroc et des premibres 
indications que je lui ai fait parvenir sur le projet de Convention de Terre-Neuve. 

Pour la Declaration, M. Delcasse pense que le commencement du § 2 de 
1 ’Article I poun-ait §tre ridigd de la fa^on suivante : — 

“De son o6t4, le Gouvernement de la Republique declare qu’il n’entravera 
d'aucune faqon Faction de FAngleterre dans ce pays, et qu’il donne son 
adhesion,’’ &c. 

Cette expression “d’aucune fa§on’’ s’applique & tons vos moyens d’action, a 
votre occupation militaire comme au reste, et M. DelcassS est d’avis qu’elle est de 
nature k vous donner entiSre satisfaction sur le fond comme sur la forme. 

Dans F Article II M. Delcaes4 consent a supprimer le mot “ exclusivement,” mais 
il pr4fbre ne le remplacer par aucune autre expression. La phrase serait done ainsi 
r6dig4e : “ De son c6t4, le Gouvernement Britannique reconnait qu’il appartient a la 
France,’’ &c 


No. 411. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to M. Gambon. 

F.O. France 3686. 

My dear Ambassador, Foreign Office, April 1, 1904. 

I have just received your notes of the 31st March and of to-day, and I have 
scarcely time to examine with the care which they deserve, before the post leaves, the 
suggestions which M. Delcasse has instructed you to make. As to one of them, however, 
I am able to give you an immediate reply. We cannot accept the proposal to 
omit from Article I the words “ne demandera pas qn’un terme soil fixe ^ Foccupation 
Britannique.’’ Those words are already weaker than those which had seemed to us 
necessary. But, such as they are, we cannot do without them. We cannot go to 
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Parliament without at least an admission to this extent that the French Government 
recognises the permanency of our occupation of Egypt. It will not be regarded as 
an equivalent that you should announce your intention “ de n’entraver en aucune 
fa9on I’action de I’Angleterre.” The fonnnla which you desire to omit, and which 
we desire to retain, was that used in 3'our letter of October 26th, 1903. Your 
words were, “ le Gouvernement de la liepnblique se declarera dispose a, ne point 
eiitraver I’nction de I’Angleterre en Egvpto, cl a ne pas demander qu’nn terme soit 
fixe a I’occupation Eritannique.” I am convinced that the Cabinet would not give 
up these words, which we regard as essential to our Parliamentary case. 

I therefore most earnestly beg .you to explain to M. Delcasse that, anxious as I* 
am to meet his wishes, I am jn-ecluded from doing so at this point. 

The omission of “ specialement ” in Article If might probably be agi’eed to if 
other questions could be satisfactoril.y disposed of. 

The remai nin g points I must, I fear, reserve, or I shall miss the post. 

I have, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

[Substance sent as telegram No. 40 to Sir Ji. Monson, the 2nd April : Franee 3069.] 


No. 412. 

The Marquess 0/ Lunsdoume to the Earl of Cromer. 

F.O. Turkey 5368. Foreign Office, April 2, 1904. 

Tel. (No. 24.) Secret. D. 6'^ p.m. 

Your telegram No. 32. French negotiations. 

Copies of amended drafts were sent to you lust night with explanations by Gorst. 
They meet most of the points raised by you. 

Article 1. Phrase regarding political status of Egypt desirable in order to 
reassure other Powers that we are not intending to annex Egypt or place it under 
a formal protectorate. If necessary we can easily explain that it does not refer to 
Capitulations. The secret article on this point makes our position quite clear so far 
as French Government are concerned. 

As regards recognition of occupation we propose to insist on an engagement from 
the French not to ask for a limit to its duration. This gives practically what we want. 

The financial details taken from Draft Decree have now been omitted. You 
have misunderstood clause about no altering decree without assent of Powers. This 
only applies to the case of decree being accepted. We give no assurance as to what 
we may do if decree is not accepted. 

Article about Sultan’s firman is covered by a new article, replacing article 3, 
under which each country promises the other diplomatic support to secure execution 
of agreement. 

Lastly, as regards article about Capitulations, text adopted binds the French to 
examine our proposals when we are ready to bring them forward, and omits any 
stipulation that they shall be dependent on simultaneous consideration of similar 
reforms in Morocco. Question of publication of this article was carefully considered, 
and French objection, which was apparently insuperable, was admitted. 
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No. 413. 

The Marquess 0/ Lansdowne to Sir E. Movson. 

F.O. France 3662. 

(No. 171.) Confidential. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 6. 1904. 

I had further interviews to-day with the French Ambassador upon the subject 
of the iiGRotiations in which we have lately been engaged. The following were the 
most important 2>oints : — 

In Article I of the Declaration as to Egypt and Morocco his Excellency jn-oposed 
that the beginning of the second paragraph should run as follows : — 

“De son cote le Gouvernement de la Eepublique declare qu’il n’entravera 

pas Taction de TAngleterre dans ee pays en prenant Tinitiative de. demander 

qu’un terme soit fixe a Toccupation Britannique,” &c. 

I took strong exception to the insertion of the words “ en prenant Tinitiative,” 

and his Excellency, after some discussion, agreed that they might be omitted 

[Details.] 

We had protracted discussion with regal'd to the possibility of an understanding 
as to the New Hebrides, but we were unable to come to an agreement upon this point, 
his Excellency insisting upon words which would bind the Commission to accept 
registration of title at Fiji or Noumea as of itself sufficient evidence of ownership. 
I pointed out to his Excellency that registration by the officials of the High Commission 
for the Western Pacific is a purely Ministerial act, and amounts to no more than a 
record of the fact that a claim has been made. No investigation of title takes place 
prior to registration, and it was therefore impossible for us to accept registration as 
conclusive evidence. 

We finally decided that as there was no prospect of an agreement upon this point, 
it would be better merely to place it upon record that the two Governments were 
agreed on preparing an Arrangement which, ivithout modifying the political statiis quo, 
would put an end to the difficulties arising from the absence of jurisdiction over 
natives, and that they would appoint a Commission for the settlement of disputes as 
to landed property, the competency and procedure of which should form the subject 
of a preliminary Agreement between them. 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNF. 


No. 414. 

The Marquess oj Lansdowne to Sir E. Monson. 

F.O. France 3662. 

(No. 172.) Confidential. ^ _ 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 6, 1904. 

The French Ambassador called my attention to-day to the fact that His Majesty’s 
Government had, on the 18th March, 1895, entered into a Treaty with the Sultan 
of Morocco, under which His Highness was bound not to alienate to any other Power, 
without the concurrence of His Majesty’s Government, certain portions of Moorish 
territory in the neighbourhood of Cape Juby. This Treaty had never been 
communicated to the French Government, which was not, therefore, officially aware 
of its existence. It might, however, his Excellency thought, occasion serious 
inconvenience in certain eventualities which might arise in consequence of the 
Agreement about to be entered into between the French and British Governments 
as to the affairs of Morocco. His Excellency suggested that, in the circumstances, 
the French Government should receive a formal assurance by letter that we would 
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not take advantage of tlie existence of this Treaty in order to create difficulties for 
France in any arrangement which she might desire to make with the Spanish 
Government in reference to those parts of Morocco to which the Treaty applied. I 
promised that I would endeavour to find some means of meeting the wish which his 
Excellency had expressed. • 

I am, &c. 

LANSDOWNE. 

No. 415. 

The Illurl oj Cromer to the Marqueas of Lansdowne. 

Cairo, April 7, 1904. 

F.O. Turkey 5368. D. 1-20 p.m. 

Tel. (No. 39.) Secret. E. 3'30 p.m. 

French negotiations. 

I gather from letters received last night that M. Delcasse objects strongly to 
stating that French Government will not ask for any limit of time to be asked for 
the occupation. 

My view is that we must insist on something which will virtually cancel the 
pledges to withdraw which were undoubtedly given by successive British Ministers. 
I think that this is the only Egyptian point on which, unless we can obtain what we 
want, it would be justifiable to break off negotiations. I do not much care about the 
phraseology so long as we get the substance. 

I put forward following suggestion for your consideration. We might as a 
“ pis aller,” though I do not like it, turn the matter round, and instead of asking the 
French to make a declaration, make a declaration ourselves in the following sense : — 
“His Majesty’s Government declare that although British occupation of 
Egypt was originally intended to be temporary, circumstances have arisen which 
render it impossible to assign any limit to its duration. Government of the 
French Bepublic takes note of this declaration.” 

This might be easier for them to accept than the present formula. You will 
understand the idea. Possibly wording admits of improvement. 


No. 416. 

I'fie Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir E. Mo’nson. 

F.O. France 3766.{‘) 

(No. 178 a.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 8, 1904. 

I have from time to time kept your Excellency fully informed of the progress of 
negotiations with the French Ambassador for the complete settlement of a series of 
important questions in which the interests of Great Britain and France are involved. 
These negotiations commenced in the spring of last year, and have been continued 
with but slight interruptions up to the present time. 

Such a settlement was notoriously desired on both sides of the Channel, and 
the movement in its favour received a powerful impulse from the visit paid to France 
by His Majesty King Edward Vn in May last and by the return visit of President 
Loubet to this country. Upon the latter occasion, the President was accompanied 
by the distinguished Statesman who has so long presided over the French Ministry 
of Foreign Afiairs. It is a matter for congratulation that his presence afforded to (*) 


(*) [There is a rough draft only in this volume. The text is taken from the GonfidentiaJ, Print. 
The despatch was published in 1904, Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1052), CX, pp. 315-22.] 
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His Majesty’s Government the great advantage of a full and frank exchange of ideas. 
It left us in no doubt tliat a settlement of the kmd which both Governments desired, 
and one which would be mutually advantageous to both countries, was within our 
reach. 

The details of the questions at issue have since been examined in confidential 
discussions with the French Ambassador, to whose personal knowledge of many of 
the points involved and wide diplomatic experience it is largely duo that i am now 
able to announce to you the Agreement which has been arrived at. I enclose copies 
of the Convention and Declarations which were signed to-day by his Excellency and 
• myself. (*) 

Among the questions which it has been our duty to examine, that of the position 
of Great Britain in Egypt and of Prance in Morocco have necessarily occupied a 
foremost place. 

From a British point of view there is no more remarkable episode in recent 
history than that which concerns the establishment and the gradual development of 
British influence in Egypt. Our occupation of that country, at first regarded as 
temporary, has by the force of circumstances become firmly established. Under the 
guidance of the eminent public Servant who has for the last twenty years represented 
Ilis Majesty’s Government in that country. Egypt has advanced by rapid strides along 
the path of financial and material prosperity. The destruction of the pow'er of the 
Mahdi and the annexation of the Soudan have increased that influence and added to 
the stability of our occupation. 

But while these developments have, in fact, rapidly modified the international 
situation in Egypt, the financial and administrative system which prevails is a suiwival 
of an order of things which no longer exists, and is not only out of date but full 
of inconvenience to all concerned. It is based on the very elaborate and intricate 
provisions of the Law of Liquidation of 1880, and the London Convention of 1885. 
With the financial and material improvement of Egypt, these provisions have become 
a hindrance instead of an aid to the development of the resources of the country. 
The friction, inconvenience, and actual loss to the Egyptian Treasury which it has 
occasioned have been pointed out by Tjord Cromer on many occasions in his annual 
Reports. It is well described in the following passage which occurs in Lord Milner’s 
standard work on Egypt : — 

“ The spectacle of Egypt, with her Treasury full of money, yet not allowed to 
use that money for an object which, on a moderate calculation, should add 
20 per cent, to the wealth of the country, is as distressing as it is ludicrous. Every 
year that passes illustrates more forcibly the injustice of maintaining, in these 
days of insured solvency, the restrictions imposed upon the financial freedom of 
the Egyptian Government at a time of bankruptcy — ^restrictions justifiable then, 
but wholly unjustifiable now. No one would object to the continuance of the 
arrangement by which certain revenues are paid in the first instance to the Caisse 
de la Dette. But as long as these revenues suffice to cover the interest on the 
Debt and to provide any sinking fund which the Powers may deem adequat.-', 
the balance ought simply to be handed over the Egyptian Government to deal 
with as it pleases, and the antiquated distinction of ‘ authorised * and 
‘ unauthorised ’ expenditure should be swept away. No reform is more necessary 
than this, if the country is to derive the greatest possible benefit from the 
improved condition of its finances which has been attained by such severe 
privations.” 

The functions of the Caisse, originally limited to receiving certain assigned 
revenues on behalf of the bondholders, have in practice become much more extensive. 

(2) fConvention respecting Newfoundland; Peclaratton respecting Morocco .ind Kgypt; 
Declaration respecting Siam, Madagascar, and the New Hebrides.] 
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Its members have claimed to control, on behalf of the Powers of Europe, the due 
execution by the Egyptian Government of all the complicated international Agreements 
regarding the finances of the country . Their assent is necessary before any new loan 
can be issued. No portion of the General Eeserve Fund can be used without their 
sanction ; and all assigned revenues are paid directly to them by the i collecting 
Departments without passing through the Ministry of Finance, In the same way, 
the receipts of the railways, telegraphs, and port of Alexandria, administered by a 
Board consisting of three members — an Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Egyptian — 
arc paid, after deduction of the expenses, into the Caisse. 

The inconvenience of the arrangements which I have described has not been 
contested by the French Government, and they have shown themselves fully disposed 
to concert with us the means of bringing the system of financial administration into 
more close accord with the facts as they now present themselves. 

The ease of Morocco presents different features. The condition of that country 
has for a long time been unsatisfactory and fraught with danger. The authority of 
tlie Sultan over a large portion of his dominions is that of a titular Chief rather than 
of a Euler. Life and property are unsafe, the natural resources of the country are 
undeveloped, and trade, though increasing, is hampered by the political situation. 

In these respects the contrast between Morocco and Egypt is marked. In spite of 
well-meant efforts to assist the Sultan, but little progress has been effected, and at this 
moment the prospect is probably as little hoxieful as it has ever been. Without the 
intervention of a strong and civilised Power there appears to be no probability of a real 
improvement in the condition of the country. 

It seems not unnatural that, in these circumstances. Prance should regard it as 
tailing to her lot to assume the task of attempting the regeneration of the country. 
Her Algerian possessions adjoin those of the Sultan throughout the length of a frontier 
of several hundred miles. She has been compelled from time to time to undertake 
military operations of considerable difficulty, and at much cost, in order to put an end 
to the disturbances which continually arise amongst tribes adjoining the Algerian 
frontier — tribes which, although nominallv the subjects of the Sultan, are, in fact, 
almost entirely beyond his control. The trade of France with Morocco is again — if 
that across the Algerian frontier be included — of considerable importance, and 
compares not unfavourably with our own. In these circumstances, France, although 
in no wise desiring to annex the Sultan’s dominions or to subvert his authority, seeks 
to extend her influence in Morocco, and is ready to submit to sacrifices and to incur 
responsibilities with the object of putting an end to the condition of anarchy which 
prevails upon the borders of Algeria. 

His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to assume such resironsibilities, or to 
make such sacrifices, and they have therefore readily admitted that if any European 
Power is to have a predominant influence in Morocco, that Power is France. They 
have, on the other hand, not lost sight of the fact that Great Britain also has interests 
in Morocco which must be safeguarded in any arrangement to be arrived at between 
France and Great Britain. The first of these has reference to the facilities to be 
afforded to our commerce, as well as to that of other countries, in Morocco. Our 
imports to that country amount to a considerable percentage of the whole; and it is 
obvious that, given improved methods of administration, a reform of the currency, 
and cheaper land transport, foreign trade with Morocco should be largely increased — 
an increase in which British merchants would certainly look to have their share. 

The rights and privileges of Great Britain in Morocco in respect of commercial 
affairs are regulated by the Convention of Commerce and Navigation concluded 
between the two countries in December 1856, and the rights of British subjects to 
reside or travel in the dominions of the Sultan are provided for in the general Treaty 
between the two countries of the same year. 

The Convention entitles British subjects to trade freely in the Sultan’s dominions 
on the same terms as natives or subjects of the moat favoured nation, and stipulates 
that their right to buy and sell is not to be restrained or prejudiced by any monopoly. 
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contract, or exclusive privilege, save as regards a limited number of imported articles, 
which are specifically mentioned. 

The Treaty gives to Ihitish subjects the right of residing or travelling in the 
dominions of the Hultan, and fuither eutilles the British (loveinment to appoint 
Consular ojficers at the cities and porta in Morocco, and esiablishes C-onaular jurisdiction 
over British subjects, besides providing for the usual privileges in respect of the 
right of British subjects to hii-e dwellings and warehouses, and to acquire and disjiOHO 
of property, for their exemption from military service and forced loans, and for the 
security of their persons and property. 

^ It would have been impossible for His Majesty’s Government to consent to any 
arrangement which did not leave these rights intact and the avenues of trade 
completely open to British enterprise. 

A second condition which His Majesty’s Government regard as essential is also 
readily accepted by the French Government. It has reference to certain portions of 
the Moorish littoral, upon which both Governments desire that no Power shall bo 
allowed to establish itself or to erect fortifications or strategical works of any kind. 

A third condition has reference to Spain. An adequate and satisfactory recognition 
of Spanish interests, political and territorial, has been from the first, in the view 
of His Majesty’s Government, an essential element in any settlement of the Morocco 
question. 

Spain has possessions on the Moorish coast, and the close proximity of the two 
countries has led to a leasonable expectation on the part of the Spanish Government 
and people that Spanish interests would receive special consideration in any arrange- 
ment affecting the future of Morocco. 

His Majesty’s Government have observed with satisfaction that, so far os the 
principle involved is concerned, the two Governments are in entire accord, and that 
it is the object of the French, as it is that of the British Government, to ensure that 
the special consideration, which both agree is due to Spain, shall be shown in respect 
of questions of form no less than in respect of her material interests. 

The Declaration, of which a copy is attached to this despatch, embodies the 
terms upon which the two Governments propose to deal with the cases of Egypt and 
Morocco respectively. 

The first, and from the point of view of Great Britain the most important, part 
of the Agreement which has been concluded in respect of Egypt is the recognition 
by the French Government of the predominant position of Great Britain in that 
country. They fully admit tliat the fulfilment of the task upon which we entered 
in 1883 must not be imi)eded by any suggestion on their j)art that our interest in 
Egypt is of a temporary character, and (hey undertake that, so far as they are 
concerned, w^e shall not be impeded in (he performance of that task. This under- 
taking will enable us to pursue our work in Egypt without, so far as France is 
concerned, arousing international susceptibilities. It is true that the other Great 
Powers of Europe also enjoy, in virtue of existing arrangements, a iwivileged position 
in Egypt; but the interests of France — historical, political, and financial — so far 
outweigh those of the other Powers, with the exception of Great Britain, that so long 
as we work in harmony with France, there seems no reason to anticipate difficulty 
at the hands of the other Powers. 

The importance of this engagement cannot be overrated. Although the attitude 
of the French Government in regard to Egyptian questions has been considerably 
modified of late years — in great measure owing to the harmonious relations which 
have recently prevailed between the Eepresentatives of the two countries in Cairo — 
the possibility of French opposition has had, nevertheless, constanllv to be taken into 
account; its disappearance will be an unqualified benefit to both Governments, and 
will greatly facilitate the progi'ess of the task which we have undertaken in Egypt. 

It has long been clear that, in the interests of all parties, it was desirable to 
introduce very considerable modifications in the international arrangements established 
in Egypt for the protection of foreign bondholders. The new Khedivial Decree 
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annexed to the Declaration and accepted by the French Government will, if it be 
accepted by the othej’ Powers concerned, have the effect of giving to the Egyptian 
Government a fiee hand in the disposal of its own resources so long as the punctual 
payment of interest on the Debt is assured. The Caisse de la Dette will still remain, 
but its functions will be strictly limited to receiving certain assigned revenues on 
behalf of the bondholders, and ensuring the due payment of the coupon. The Caisse 
will, as soon as the Decree has come into operation, have no right and no opportunity 
of interfering in the general administration of the country. The branches of revenue 
assigned to the service of the Debt have also been changed, and the land tax has 
been substituted for the customs duties and railway receipts. This arrangementj 
will give the bondholders the advantage of having their rights secured on the most 
stable and certain branch of the Egyptian revenue, and one which shows a constant 
tendency to increase. On the other hand, the Egyptian Government will no longer 
be hampered in the administration of the customs and railways, and as a corollary, 
the mixed administration which has hitheilio controlled the railways, telegraphs, and 
port of Alexandria, will disappear. 

The fund derived from the economies of the conversion of 1890, which since 
that date has been uselessly accumulated in the coffers of the Caisse, and which now 
amounts to £5,500,000, will be handed over to the Egyptian Government, who will 
be free to employ it in whatever way most conduces to the welfare of the people. 

Though we still maintain our view as to the right of the Egyptian Government 
to pay off the whole of their debt at any time after 1905, the French Government 
have strongly urged the claims of the bondholders to special consideration in view 
of the past history of the Egyptian Debt. In order to meet their wishes in this 
matter the present arrangement provides that the conversion of the Guaranteed and 
Privileged Debt shall be postponed till 1910 and the conversion of the Unified Debt 
till 1912 — a postponement which confers a very material advantage on the existing 
bondholders, and should remove all grounds of complaint whenever the conversion is 
('arried through. 

The Decree abolishes various other provisions of the old Law which experience 
has shown to be unnecessary and inconvenient. It will be sufficient to mention the 
two most important of these. In the first place, the consent of the Caisse will no 
longer be necessary in the event of the Egyptian Government desiring to raise 
further loans for productive expenditure or for other reasons. In the second place, 
the plan devised in the London Convention of fixing a limit to the adminisiiative 
expenditure of the Egyptian Government has been swept away. The manifold 
inconvenience, and even loss, to which this system has given rise in a country which 
is in the process of development, and where, consequently, new administrative needs 
are constantly making themselves felt, have been frequently pointed out by Lord 
Cromer. 

Your Excellency will not fail to observe that the Khedivial Decree in which 
these measures are embodied will require the consent of Austria, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia before it can be promulgated by the Egyptian Government. The amount of 
the Egyptian Debt held in these countries is, however, quite insignificant. France 
and Great Britain, indeed, between them hold nearly the whole of the Debt, with the 
exception of the small proportion which is held in Egypt itself. In these circum- 
stances it is reasonable to hope that no serious difficulties will be encountered in 
other quarters regarding proposals which are considered by the two Governments as 
giving entire satisfaction to the legitimate interests of the bondholders, and which 
those two Governments are formally pledged to support. Should, however, unexpected 
obstacles present themselves, we shall, in virtue of our Agreement with France, be 
able to count upon the support of French diplomacy in our endeavours to overcome 
them. 

It is necessary that I should add a few words as to the other points in which the 
internal rights of sovereignty of the Egyptian Government are subject to international 
interference. 'TTiese are the consequenc.es of the system known as that of the 
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Capitulations. It comprises the jurisdiction of the Consular Courts and of the Mixed 
Tribunals, the latter applying a legislation which requires the consent of all the 
European Powers, and some extra-European Powers, before it can be modified. In 
Lord Cromer’s opinion the time is not ripe for any organic changes in this direction, 
and His Majesty’s Government have not, therefore, on the present occasion, proposed 
any alterations in this respect. At the same time, whenever Egypt is ready for the 
introduction of a legislative and judicial system similar to that which exists in other 
civilised countries, we have sufficient grounds for counting upon French co-operation 
in effecting the necessary changes. 

It will be observed that an Article has been inserted in the Agreement declaring 
the adhesion of His Majesty’s Government to the Treaty of the 29th October, 1888, 
providing for the neutrality of the Suez Canal in time of war. In consequence of the 
reservation made by Lord Salisbury at the time respecting the special situation of this 
country during the occupation of Egypt, some doubt existed as to the extent to which 
Great Britain considered herself bound by the stipulations of the Convention. It 
appears desirable to dissipate any possible misunderstanding by specifically declaring 
the adhesion of His Majesty’s Government. It is, however, provided that certain 
executive stipulations which are incompatible with Lord Salisbury’s reservation should 
remain in abeyance during the continuance of the occupation. 

In regard to Morocco, your Excellency will find that the Convention contains the 
following stipulations on the part of the two Powers ; the Government of the French 
Republic places upon record a Declaration that it has no intention of disturbing the 
political status of Morocco; that the rights which Great Britain enjoys in virtue of 
Treaties and Conventions and usage are to be respected ; and that British commerce, 
including goods in transit through French territory and destined for the Moorish 
market, is to be treated on a footing of absolute equality with that of France. His 
Majesty’s Government, on the other hand, recognises that it belongs to Prance to 
maintain order in Morocco, and to assist the Moorish Government in improving the 
administrative, economic, financial, and military conditions of that country. 

The two Governments undertake a mutual obligation to construct no fortifications 
themselves, and to allow no other Power to construct fortifications on the more 
important portions of the Moorish sea-board. 

Finally, with regard to Spain, both Governments place on record their admission 
that that country has exceptional interests in certain portions of Morocco, and that 
those interests are to be respected by both Pow'ers alike. The French Government has 
undertaken to come to an understanding with that of Spain as to the mode in which 
effect can best bo given to this stipulation, and to communicate to the Government of 
His Majesty the terms of the Arrangement which may be made with this object. 

Your Excellency is familiar with the circumstances which confront us in the 
Colony of Newfoundland. 

The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) by Article XIH recognised that the Island of 
Newfoundland should thenceforth belong wholly to Great Britain, but it gave to the 
French “the right to catch fish and to dry them on land on that part of the coast 
which stretches from Cape Bonavista to the northern point of the island, and ‘ft.'om 
thence running down by the western side to Point Riche.’’ They were not to 
erect any buildings there besides stages made of boards and huts necessary and 
usual for drying fish, or to resort to the island beyond the time necessary for fishing 
and drying of fish. This right was renewed and confirmed by Article V of the Treaty 
of Paris, 1763. 

By the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, the French renounced their right of fishing 
from .Cape Bonavista to Cape St. John on the east coast, and acquired the right to fish 
from Cape St. John on the east coast to Cape Ray on the west, passing by the north. 
This change was made in order to prevent the frequent quarrels which took place 
between the fishermen of the two nations. ' With the same object Great Britain 
undertook, in the Declaration of the 30th September, 1783, appended to the Treaty, 
that measures should be taken to prevent British subjects from interrupting in any 
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manner, by their competition, the fishery of the French during the temporary exercise 
of it granted to them by the Treaties, and that fixed settlements by the British on 
the portion of the coast above described should be removed. 

Great diversities of opinion have arisen between the two Governments as to the 
interpretation of these stipulations. To summarise the chief heads of th& dispute, 
the French have contended that the Treaties give them an exclusive right of fishery 
on the coast mentioned, and that all British fixed settlements, of whatever natme, on 
the coast are contrary to tho Treaties. On the other hand, the British contention has 
been that British subjects have the right to fish concurrently with the French, 
provided that they do not interrupt them, and that the fixed settlements referred to in ' 
the British Declaration of 1783 are fixed fishing settlements only, and that other fixed 
settlements are not contrary to the Declaration. 

Periodical attempts have been made since 1844 to dispose of the various questions 
arising out of these differences. Negotiations for the purpose were undertaken 
successively in 1857, 1860, 1874, 1881, and 1885, but without success. On two 
occasions — in 1857 and 1885 — Conventions were actually signed limiting the area 
within which the French rights were to be exercised, and, in return, acknowledging 
those rights and conceding some further privileges. These arrangements were, 
however, viewed with such strong disapproval by the Colonial Legislature that they 
were in both cases abandoned and were never ratified. 

On each occasion the failure of the arrangement was succeeded by a renewed 
assertion of the French rights in their extremest form, and instructions were issued 
to the French cruisers stationed off the coast which threatened to lead to a serious 
rupture. 

The Bait Act, which was passed by the Newfoundland Legislature in 1886, and 
enforced in 1887, and by which the sale of bait to French fishing vessels on all parts 
of the shore not affected by the Treaties was prohibited, was a fresh source of 
irritation, and gave rise to fresh controversies. 

The French, restricted in their supply of this essential material for the pursuit 
of the cod-fishery, resorted in considerable numbers to the establishment of lobster 
fisheries on the portion of the coast reserved to them, and contested the legality of 
the British lobster factories which had long been established there. The British 
Government, on the other hand, contended, on behalf of the Colony, that the taking 
and preserving of lobsters were not included in the privileges conceded to French 
fishermen by the Treaties. 

The negotiations which ensued on this question resulted in the establishment in 
1890 of a modus vivendi, under which both parties were allowed to take part in the 
lobster fishery, under certain restrictions. These, however, have proved inconvenient 
in their practical working, and do not afford means for the necessary protection of 
the fishery from deterioration by excessive destruction of the lobsters. 

In 1891 an Agreement was arrived at between the two Governments for referring 
to arbitration the questions in dispute with regard to the lobster fishery. This, again, 
has never been acted upon, in consequence of the refusal of the Colonial Government 
and’ Legislature to comply with the condition made by the French Government that 
the necessary legislation for carrying the award into effect should first be passed. 

In 1901 a fresh attempt was made to effect a settlement, but the negotiation was 
again unsuccessful, as the Colony declined to make concessions in regard to the sale 
of bait unless the French system of bounties on the sale of fish by their citizens were 
abandoned or at least modified in important particulars. 

The surnmary which I have given is sufficient to show how constant a source of 
risk and anxiety this question has been. 

It was obviously our duty to find some means of terminating the condition of 
things which I have described. It has been fraught with inconvenience to all 
concerned. It has involved a constant risk of collisions between the two Governments, 
in consequence of disputes as to the rights of persons engaged in the fishing industry’, 
both on shore and at sea. Such collisions have, in fact, been averted only by the 
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tact, moderation, and good temper exhibited by the naval oflScers of both Powers, 
to whose cognisance these local disputes have in the first instance been brought. 

As for the shore, no land has, up to the present time, been leased or granted on 
the Treaty Shore except in terms which require the lessee or grantee to comply with 
the etipulg,tions of the Treaties, and with any orders by the Crown for their 
enforcement ; so long, therefore, as any possible doubts remained as to the security 
of tenure on the parts of the coast affected, capitalists could not embark freely on the 
development of its resources. Indeed, if the French view were correct, and had been 
strictly enforced, it would have been impossible to develop them at all. 

It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that to the Colony the existence of these 
French rights throughout an extent representing some two-fifths of the whole coast- 
line of the island have meant the obstruction of all useful local developments as 
well as of mining and other industrial enterprises. 

Under the Convention which has been concluded it is provided that the French 
rights of landing on the Treaty Shore conferred by Article XIII of the Treaty of 
Utrecht shall be once and for all abandoned. 

For this abandonment His Majesty’s Government recognise that compensation is 
due both to the persons actually engaged in the fishing industry and to the French 
nation. 

The former will be obliged to remove their property from the Treaty Shore, and 
to give up the premises which they have there erected. For the loss thus inflicted on 
them, and for any loss clearly due to the compulsory abandonment of their business, 
compensation will be paid to individuals. A simple and expeditions form of procedure 
has been adopted for determining the amount of these indemnities. But irrespectively 
of this question of personal compensation, the French Government claim with reason 
that they are required to renounce on behalf of the nation a privilege which cannot 
be estimated merely at its present pecuniary value. On grounds, therefore, of 
sentiment, as well as of interest, they cannot be expected to surrender it unless they 
are able to show that they have secured an adequate equivalent elsewhere. 

To meet this legitimate view we have offered to France at various points con- 
cessions of importance to her, but which can in our opinion be granted without 
detriment to British interests. 

These are : — 

(a.) A rectification of the Eastern frontier of the Colony of the Gambia, which 
will give to France an access to the navigable portion of that river. 

t/i.) The cession of a small group of islands known as the lies de Los, situated 
opposite to Konakry. These islands are of small extent and of no intrinsic 
value. Their geographical position, however, connects them closely with 
French Guinea, and their possession by any Power other than France 
might become a serious menace to that Colony. 

fc.) A modification of the boundary fixed between the French and British 
possessions in Nigeria by the Convention of the 14th June, 1898. UTie 
line then laid down has had the effect of compelling French convoys, vjjien 
proceeding from the French poBsessions on the Niger to those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Chad, to follow a circuitous and waterless route, so 
inconvenient that they have been obliged to obtain permission to pass by 
a shorter and less inconvenient way through British territory. The new 
boundary will bring to France an accession of territory, the importance of 
which is due mainly to the fact that it gives her the use of a direct 
route between the points which I have mentioned. 

An Agreement has also been come to with the French Government in regard to 
the interests of the two Powers in the neighbourhood of Siam. It will be in your 
Excellency’s recollection that by an Agreement arrived at in 1896, France and Great 
Britain undertook to refrain from any armed intervention, or the acquisition of special 
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privileges, in the Siamese possessions which were included within the basin of the 
Menam Eiver. It was explained by my predecessor that the restriction of the under- 
taking thus given did not imply any doubts as to the validity of the Siamese title to 
those portions of her possessions which lay outside the Menam Valley. To this view 
His Majesty’s Government adhere. The Agreement of 1896 has none the, less been 
regarded as implying that the relations of the two Powers to Siam and to one another 
in respect to the regions lying to the east and to the west of the guaranteed area 
differed from their relations to her and to one another in respect of the central 
portion of the kingdom. In point of fact, British influence has for some time past 
prevailed in the western, and French influence in the eastern, portions of the 
Siamese dominions. The Agreements which have been entered into with Siam by 
His Majesty’s Government as to the Malay Peninsula, and by the French Government 
as to the Mekong Valley, show that the two Powers have each on its side considered 
themselves at liberty to acquire a preponderating influence in those parts of the 
Siamese Empire. 

The exercise of such influence is compatible with the absence of all idea of 
annexing Siamese territory, and in order that this may be made abundantly clear, 
both parties to the Convention have placed in on record that neither of them desire 
to take for themselves any portion of the possessions of the King of Siam, and that 
they are determined to maintain the obligations which they have incurred under 
existing Treaties. 

These Treaties, as your Excellency is aware, entitle Great Britain to most- 
favoined-nation treatment in all parts of the Siamese dominions. 

Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to further regularise the position of 
Great Britain in Zanzibar and of France in Madagascar, and the two Powers have 
intimated their intention of endeavouring to arrive at an arrangement for putting an 
end to the difficulties which have arisen in the New Hebrides in consequence of the 
absence of any effectual mode of settling disputes as to land titles in those islands. 

In the preceding observations I have endeavoured to give some account of the 
reasons for which, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the Agreements which 
have been concluded are, if considered by themselves and on their intrinsic merits, 
believed to be desirable. 

It is, however, important to regard them not merely as a series of separate 
transactions, but as forming part of a comprehensive scheme for the improvement of 
the international relations of two great countries. 

From this point of view their cumiilative effect can scarcely fail to be advantageous 
in a very high degree. They remove the sources of long-standing differences, the 
existence of which has been a chronic addition to our diplomatic embarrassments and 
a standing menace to an international friendship which we have been at much pains 
to cultivate, and which, we rejoice to think, has completely overshadowed the 
antipathies and suspicions of the past. 

There is this further reason for mutual congratulation. Each of the parties has 
been able, without any material sacrifice of its own national interests, to make to the 
other concessions regarded, and rightly regarded, by the recipient as of the highest 
importance. • 

The French privilege of drying fish on the Treaty Shore of Newfoundland has, 
for example, been lately of but little value to the persons engaged in the industry; 
but the existence of that privilege may be said to have, so far as our Newfoundland 
colonists are concerned, sterilised a great part of the littoral of the Colony. 

Similarly, in Egypt the rights accniing to the French Government under the 
laws of 1879, 1880, and subsequent years, have not really conferred any practical 
benefits either upon the French nation or upon the French holders of Egyptian 
securities, but the existence of those rights has been a constant hindrance in the way 
of Egyptian administration, and has seriously retarded the progress of the country. 

In Morocco His Majesty’s Government have been able to gratify the natural 
aspirations of France, and have willingly conceded to her a privileged position, which, 
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owing to her geographical situation, she is specially competent to occupy ; but they 
have done this upon conditions which secure for our commerce an absolute equality 
of opportunity, which guarantee the neutrality of the most important portions of its 
sea-board, and which provide for the due recognition of ISpanish requirements, which 
they have from the first desired to see treated with due respect. 

In Siam, again, they have admitted the preponderance of France within an area 
over which she has, in fact, of late years, exercised a preponderating influence, and 
with which they have neither the desire nor the opportunity to interfere. They have, 
4 on the other hand, obtained the recognition of a corresponding British preponderance 
at points where they could not have tolerated the interference of another Power, and 
where the influence of this country has in fact already been established with the best 
results. 

For these reasons it is fair to say that, as between Great Britain and France, 
the arrangement, taken as a whole, will be to the advantage of both parties. 

Nor \vill it, we believe, be found less advantageous if it be regarded from the 
point of view of the relations of the two Powers with the Governments of Egypt, 
Morocco, and Siam. In each of these coimtries it is obviously desirable to put an end 
to a system under which the Euler has had to shape his course in deference to the 
divided counsels of two great European Powers. Such a system, leading, as it must, 
to intrigue, to attempts to play one Power off against the other, and to undignified 
competition, can scarcely fail to sow the seeds of international discord, and to bring 
about a state of things disadvantageous and demoralising alike to the tutelary Powers, 
and to the weaker State which forms the object of their solicitude. Something will 
have been gained if the understanding happily arrived at between Great Britain and 
France should have the effect of bringing this condition of things to an end in regions 
where the interests of those two Powers are specially involved. And it may, perhaps, 
be permitted to them to hope that, in thus basing the composition of longstanding 
differences upon mutual concessions, and in the frank recognition of each other’s 
legitimate wants and aspirations, they may have afforded a precedent which will 
contribute something to the maintenance of international goodwill and the preservation 
of the general peace. 

I am, Ac. 

LANSDOWNE. 


[liD. NOTE . — The lOnglish text the Convi-ntions eoncerning Nowfoiincllniitl, and F.gypt niul 
Morocco, respectively, signed at London, tlie. 8th .\pril, 1904, is given in B.F.FI.P., XOVII, 
pp. 31-36 and in .dccoiiTi-fs and Papem, 1904 {(!d. 19.'»2), CX, 313. Tlie text of Eupplemenlary 
assurances contained in an exchange of notes was published in February 1905, Accounts and 
Papers, 1906 {Cd. 2384, pp. 18-9), CIII, 265.] 


No. 417. 

[The texts of the Convention and Declarations of the 8th April, 1904, were drafted, after the 
preliminary negotiations, in tlie following way : — 

1. The British Foreign Office (in consultation with Lord Cromer and Sir Eldon Gorst) prepared 

a series of drafts in Deceinber-February 1904. These were reprinted in the term shown 
here on the 14th— 16th March. 

2. M. C-ambon presented the French drafts to Lord Lansdowne on the 21st March. 

Lord Lansdowne made a number of suggestions for amendments. 

3. M. Gambon presented revised drafts on the 29th-30th March, embodying some of 

Lord Lansdowne 's amendments. Other suggestions for amendments were then 
discussed. 

4. The final text was agreed on the 6th April, and the treaties signed on the 8th April.] 

[15214] 2 B 3 
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[BD. NOTE. — The use of italics in the drafts indicates wording identical with that of the 
final text.] 

Convention between the United Kingdom and France respecting N ewfowndland, and 
West and Central Africa. Signed at London, April 8, 1904. ('*) 

[Eatifieationa exchanged at London, December 8, 1904.] 


British Drakt 
OF March 16, 1904. 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

Le Prd.-iideut de la. lle- 
publiqiie Franqaise et Sa 
Majeate le Eoi 


ayant risohi de metlre jin 
par un Arrangement amiable 
avx dijfimlt^s mnennes d 
Terre-Neuve *du fait qiie 
lea dispositions des anciens 
Traitds y confferent aiix 
Frangais nn Privilfege qui 
rend impossible la mise en 
valeur d’une partie des 
c6tea de I’lle, dont la popu- 
lation depuis le Traits 
d’Utrecht est passde de 
5,000 k 210,000 habi- 
tants,* (1) ont nommi pottr 
leurs PUnvpotentiaires : 


Final Text. 

His Majesty the King of 
the United Kingdom of “ 
Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Do- 
minions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, and the 
President of the French 
Eepublic, having resolved 
to put an end, by a friendly 
Arrangement, to the diffi- 
culties which have arisen 
in Newfoundland, have de- 
cided to conclude a Con- 
vention to that effect, and 
have named as their respec- 
tive Plenipotentiaries : 


His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Do- 
minions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, the Most 
Honourable Henry Charles 
Keith Petty - Fitzmaurice, 
Marquess of Lansdowne, 
His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and 

The President of the 
French Eepublic, His Ex- 
cellency Monsieur Paul 
Gambon, Ambassador of the 
French Eepublic at the 
Court of His Majesty the 
King of the United King- 
dom of Groat Britain and 
Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India; 

"Who, after having com- 
municated to each other 


('“) [Presontod to both Houses of Parliament in February 1905, Accounts and Papers 1005 
{Cd. 2383), cm, 241.] 

(q [The French* version of the 30th March was identical with that of the 21st March, except 
that the section mai'ked was omitted.] 
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Bbitish Draft 
OF March 16, 1904. 


Article I. 

The liberty accorded to 
French citizens by Article 
XIII of the Treaty of 
Utrecht to take fish in 
common with British sub- 
jects on the coast of New- 
foundland from Cape St. 
John by the north to Cape 
Bay, during the usual fisli- 
ery season ending on the 
20 th October of each year, 
shall remain undis'turbed ; 
but in the exercise of their 
fishery, British srrbjects 
and French citizens shall 
be subject alike to the laws 
and regulations now in 
force, or which may here- 
after be passed for the 
establishment of a close 
time in regard to any par- 
ticular kind of fish or for 
the preservation or improve- 
ment of the fisheries. Notice 
of any fresh laws or regu- 
lations for this purpose 
shall be given to the French 
Government three months 
before they come into opera- 
tion. 

Article 11. 

The joint fishery on this 
proportion of the coast shall 
be regulated and policed in 
the manner provided in 
Articles XIV to XXXVIII 
of the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention of 1882, and 
the provisions of the Con- 
vention of 1887 respecting 
the Liquor Traffic in the 
North Sea shall also apply 
to the said fishery. 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 


Article 

La France renonce an 
privilege de faire sccher le 
poisson sur la partie de la 
c6le de Teri'e-Neuve com- 
prise entre le Cap Saint- 
Jean et le Cap Eaye.(®) 


Final Text. 

their full powera, found in 
good and due form, have 
agreed as follows, subject 
to the approval of their 
respective Parliaments: — 

Article 1. 

France renounces the 
privileges established to her 
advantage by Article XIII 
of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and confirmed or modified 
by subsequent provisions. 


(-) [In the French draft of the 30th March, the text of this clause is identical with tlie fiiiol 
text up to the word “ Utrecht.” The rest of the clause was added by. Lord Lansdowne.] 
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British Drafi’ 

OF March 16, 1904. 

Article III. 


French citizens shall not 
hereafter have any right to 
land at any part of the 
aforesaid coast for the pur- 
pose of drying tlieir fish or 
for other purposes. Thty 
may, however, enter any 
port or harbour on the said 
coast for the purpose of 
purchasing supplies or for 
slioiter, siOjjed always to the 
local laws and regulations 
affecting such port or har- 
bour. 

They shall he free to fish 
at the mouths of rivers on 
the aforesaid coast up to a 
straight line drawn between 
the two opposite headlands 
where the river enters the 
sea, but no further. 

They shall not make use of 
stake-oiets or fixed nets for 
the purpose of fishery. 


French DjjArr 
OF March 21, 1904. 

Article II. 

La Fraiux conservelf) 

le 

droit do pdche dans Its earn 
territoriales du rivage ainsi 
d4 termini. 


Les Frangais pourront 
done y picker tonic espke de 
poisson, y compris la hoette, 
ainsi que les crustacis. Us 
postrront entrer dans tout 
port ou havre de cette c6te 
pour s'y procurer des appro- 
visionnemenis, ou pour s’y 
abriter, en restant soumis avx 
Biglements locaux en vigueur. 
Us pourront aussi picker d 
I' embouchure des rivieres, sans 
toutefois pouvoir dipasser une 
ligne droUe qui serait tirie 
de I'un d, V autre des points 
extremes du rivaye entre 
lesquels la (®) riviire se jette 
dans la mer. 


Final Text. 

Article II. 

France retains for her 
citizens, ou a footing of 
equality with British sub- 
jects, the right of fishing in 
the territorial waters ou 
that portion of the coast of 
Newfoundland compiised 
between Cape St. John and 
Cape Bay, passing by the 
north*; this right shall bo 
exercised during the usual 
fishing season closing for all 
persons on the 20th October 
of each year. 

The French may therefore 
fish there for every kind of 
fish, including bait and also 
shell fish. They may enter 
any port or harbour on the 
said coast and may there 
obtain supplies or bait and 
shelter* on the same con- 
ditions as the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, but they 
will remain subject to the 
local Regulations in force ; 
they may also fish at the 
mouths of the rivers, but 
without going beyond a 
straight line drawn between 
the two extremities of the 
banks, where the river 
enters the sea. 


They shall not make use* 
of stake-nets or fixed en- 
gines without permission of 
the local authorities. 

On the above-mentioned 
portion of the coast, British 
subjects and French citizens 
shall be subject alike to the 
laws and ReguLitions now 
in force, or which may 
hereafter be passed for the 
establishment of a close 
time in regard to any jiar- 


(“) [The breach draft of the UOth March has here " pour ses ressortissants, sur lo pied 
d’ogalitd avco les sujets Anglais,” as in the final text. This draft is identical with tlie final text 
throiighoTit this article, except that it lacks the phrase “ en passant par Ic nord ” in the first 
paragrapli indicated by *; has ” ou i)f)ur s’y abriter ” in the second paragraph after “ Terre-Neuve ” 
(instead of “ et pour s’y abriter ” in the final position); has ” de * seines ’ et ” before ” d’engins 
fixes k torro ” in the third paragraph.] ° 
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British Draft 
OF March 16, 1904. 


[N'o such clause.] 


Article IV . 

From and after the 
of the French 

citizens now engaged in the 
fishery on the Treaty Coast 
shall surrender all their 
buildings and appurtenances 
other than boats, nets, or 
other movable fishing gear 
or stores for their own use 
or for use in the fisheiy, and 
His Majesty’s Government 
shall pay to the Govern- 
ment of France, for payment 
to the owners of such estab- 
lishments, the value of such 
buildings and appurtenances 
so surrendered as assessed 


Frrncii Draft 
OK March 21 , 1904 . 


Article III. 

Les Fran^ais pourrout 
achSter la boette dans toute 
rile de Terre-Neuve dans 
les mfimes conditions que 
lea indigene8.(*) 

Article IV. 

Vm mdemniti picuniaire 
sera alhude^^) aux pScheurs 
Franqais qui seront ohligis dt 
reiumcer d leur Industrie ou 
de la modifier par suite des 
dispositions de la pr^sente 
Convention. 


Final Text. 

ticular kind of fish, or for 
the improvement of the 
fisheries. Notice of any 
fresh laws or Kegulations 
shall be given to the Gov- 
ernnient of the French Ile- 
public three months before 
they come into operation. 

The policing of the fishing 
on the above-mentioned 
portion of the coast, and for 
prevention of illicit liquor 
traffic and smuggling of 
spirits, shall form the sub- 
ject of Begulations drawn 
up in agreement by the two 
Governments. 


[No such clause.] 


Article III. 

A pecuniary indemnity 
shall be awarded by His 
Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the French citizens 
engaged in fishing or the ' 
preparation of fish on the 
“Treaty Shore," who are 
obliged, either to abandon 
the establishments they 
possess there, or to give up 
their occupation, in con- 
sequence of the modification 
introduced by the present 
Convention into the existing 
state of affairs. 

This indemnity cimudlP be 
claimed by the parties in- 


(q [This appeared again in the Preuoh version of tlie UOth March, but was marked by 
Lord Lansdowne for omission. V. Laasdowne to Monson, No. 160, Secret, of the 31st March, 

1904, supra p. ^59.] ^ « i • u c a 

[The French version of the 30th March is virtually identical with the final text m the nrst 

paragraph (the term “ French Shore ” is used instead of “ Treaty Shore "). 

The second paragraph ran : ‘‘ Cette indemnite s'etendra aux iiiarins et employes a un titre 
queloouque h bord des navires ou dans les itablissements de peche ou homardcrios susviscs.” 
The final text was proposed by Lord Lansdowne on the 31st March. 

The third paragraph ran : “ La Cour de La Have statucra taut sur la reoevabilite des demandes 
que sur lo montant desdites indemnitds; les details rdglant la constitution du Tiibimal et les 
conditions des enquetes h ouvrir pour mettre les demandes on dtat feront Tobjet d'un arrangement 
special entre les deux Gouvernements.”] 
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British Draft 
OF March 16, 1904. 

by the British and French 
naval officers comniaudiiig 
on the Newfoundland 
Fisheiies Station. 

If the said naval officers 
should be unable to agree 
upon the amount of com- 
pensation to be awarded in 
any case, the question shall 
be referred to the two 
Governments, and sub- 
mitted by them, if necessary, 
to The Hague ^bunal. 


Final 'Text. 

tcrested unless they have 
been engaged ip their busi- 
ness prior to the closing of 
the fishing season of 1 903. 

Claims for indemnity shall 
be submitted to an Arbitral 
Tribunal, composed of an 
officer of each nation, and, 
in the event of disagreement, 
of an Umpire appointed in 
accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down by Arti- 
cle XXXII of The Hague 
Convention. The details 
regulating the constitution 
of the Tribunal and the 
conditions of the enquiries 
to be instituted for the pur- 
pose of substantiating the 
claims, sliall form the sub- 
ject of a special Agreement 
between the two Govern- 
ments. 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 


Article V. 

The British Government 
shall have the right of ap- 
pointing a Consul to reside 
at St. Pierre, and the French 
Government shall recipro- 
, oally have the right of 
appointing a Consular Ofii- 
c'u- to reside at St. John’s, 
N e wfoundland. (•) 


[No such clause.] 


[No such clause.] 


Article V. 

ie Gov/oemement Britaiv- 
nique, reconnaissant gu'en 
outre de Vindem/n/Ui dont 
il est parl4 k U Article 
pricMent, une compensation 
territoriale eat due d la 
France pour CaJjamdon de 
son prvoilige sur la partie 
de Vile de Terre-Neuve visie 
d V Article I, convient avec 
le Gouvernement de la lUpu- 
Uique des di^oaUions qui 
font I’dbjet des Articles sui- 
vantsij ): — 


[No such clause.] 


Article IV. 

His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, recognising 
that, in addition to the 
indemnity referred to in the 
preceding Article, some 
territorial compensation is 
due to France in return for 
the surrender of her privi- 
lege in that part of the 
Island of Newfoundland 
referred to in Article II, 
agree with the Government 
of the French Republic to 
the provisions embodied in 
the following Articles : — 


(“) [N.B. — Notes were exchanged on the 8th Apiil, 1904, agreeing to the Mutual Appointment 
of Consuls at St. John’s, Newfoundland, and St. Pierre, on the Signature of the Convention and 
Declaration of the 8th April, 1904. The text is in B.F.S.P., XCIX, 962-8.] 

[The French rersicn of the 80th March is identical with that of &e 2lBt March.] 
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J^RiTiSH Draft 
OF March 16, 1904. 

Article VII. 

it 

Subject tu the assent of 
the Kritish ParKamenc, the 
boundary between the 
British and French posses- 
> sions on the Gambia, as laid 
down in the arrangement of 
the 10 th August, 1889, 
shall be readjusted so as to 
include Yarbutenda in 
French territory. 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

Article VI. 

La fvo‘niik,rt eodslant entre 
la S&aAjamMe et la Oolonie 
Anglaise de la Gambie sera 
mtidijUe, de maniere d assurer 
d la France la possession de 
Yarhoutenda et de ses abords 
et depeudances. 

Au cos oil, la navigation 
maritime ne pourraii s'exer- 
cer jusque-ld, un acces sera 
assurd en aval au Gouveme- 
ment Frangais sur un poird 
de la Fividre Gambie qui 
sera recounu d’ltn commun 
accord eomme dtant accessible 
en toute saison aux b§.ti- 
ments de haute mer. 


Les conditions dans Ics- 
quelles seront rdglds le transit 
sur la Bividre Gambie et ses 
affluents, ainsi que le mode 
aouxis au point qui vien- 
drait d itre riservd d la 
France, en exdcution du 
paragraphs prdcddent, feront 
I’dbj^ (V arrangements d 
concerter entre les deux Gou- 
vememcnts, 

II est, dans tons les cas, 
entendu qvx ces conditions 
seront au moins aussi favo- 
rdbles que cells du rigime 
inslUud dans la partie 
Anglaise du Bassin du Niger 
s^-ao\xnmiea.tparapplication 
de I’Acte Gdndrcd de la Uon- 
fdrence Afiicaine du £6 Fi- 
vrier, 1886, et de la Conven- 
tion Franco-Anglaise du 
U Juin, 1898.{'>) 


Final Text. 

Article V. 

The present fioutier be- 
tween Seueganibia and tiie 
English Colony of the 
Gambia shall be modified 
so as to give to France 
Yarbutenda and the lauds 
and landing-places belong- 
ing to that locality. 

In the event of the river 
not being open to maritime 
navigation up to that point, 
access shall be assured to 
the French Government at 
a point lower down on the 
Kiver Gambia, which shall 
be recognised by mutual 
agreement as being accessi- 
ble to merchant ships 
engaged in maritime navi- 
gation. 

The conditions which 
shall govern transit on the 
Eiver Gambia and its tribu- 
taries, as well as the method 
of access to the point that 
may be reserved to France 
in accordance with the pre- 
ceding paragraph, shall 
form the subject of future 
agreement between the two 
Governments. 

In any case, it is under- 
stood that these conditions 
shall be at least as favour- 
able as those of the system 
instituted by application of 
the General Act of the 
African Conference of the 
26th February, 1885, and of 
the Anglo-French Conven- 
tion of the 14th June, i898. 
to the English portion of 
the basin of the Niger. 


(’) [The French version of the 30th March is identical with that of the 2lBt March, with the 
following modification : — 

The second paragraph ended with the words “ accessible aux b4timents tnarchands dc haute 
mer.” The final phraae was suggested by Lord Lansdowne on the 30th-31st March. 

The fourth paragraph had the following phrase (instead of “ dans la partie Anglaise du Bassin 
du Niger ”) “ ou h instituer dans la partie Anglaise du Bassin du Niger, et notamment." It was 
marked for omission by Lord Lansdowne, and the final phrase of the paragraph added. 

In his annotation of the 31st March, Lord Lansdowne proposed to preface the Article by the 
words “ Sous reserve de I’approbalion du Parleinent Britannique. " This was not adopted.] 
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British Draft 
. OF Mauoh 16 , 1904 . 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 


Final Tkxt. 


Article VI. 


Article VII. 


Article VI. 


Subject to the assent of 
the British Parliament, the 
Isle dc Los shall be assigned 
to France. 


Le grnnpe d6sig>ii sous Ic 
nom dalles dc Las, ei sitiii eii 
face de Korudery, cst c^di par 
le Gouvernement Britan- 
nique d la France (“). 


The group known as tlie 
lies de Los, and situated 
opposite Konakry, is ceded 
by His Britannic Majesty 
to France, 


Article IX. 

The French Government 
will allow to all persons 
natives of the British terri- 
tories ceded to France liy 
Articles VI and VII of this 
Convention the right of op- 
ting for British nationality 
by means of a declaration 
made by themselves, and, in 
the case of children under 
age, by their parents or 
guardians, which must be 
sent in before the 

All persons natives of 
the British territories thus 
ceded, and their children 
born before the date of the 
signature of the present 
Agreement, are free from 
the obligation of service in 
the military and naval forces 
of France. 

Native laws and custovis 
now existing will, as far tis 
possible, remain undisturbed. 

The French Government 
binds itself not to increase 
the Customs Tarill at pre- 
sent in force in the terri- 
tories thus ceded until the 

All rights of property 
which private persons or 
existing Corporations have 
acquired in the ceded terri- 


Article VII. 

Persons born in the terri- 
tories ceded to France by 
Articles V and VI of the 
present Convention may I’e- 
taiii British nationality by 
means of an individual de- 
claration to that effect, to be 
made before the proper au- 
thorities by themselves, or, 
in the case of children under 
age, by their parents or 
guardians. 


The period within which 
the declaration of option re- 
ferred to in the preceding 
paragraph must be made 
shall be one year, dating 
from the day on which 
French authority shall be 
established over the terri- 
tory in which the persons 
in question have been born. 

Native laws and customs 
now existing will, as far as 
possible, remain undis- 
turbed. 

In the lies de Los, for a 
period of thirty years from 
the date of exchange of the 
ratifications of the present 
Convention, Biitish fisher- 
men shall enjoy the same 
rights as French fishermen 
with regard to anchorage in 
aU weathers, to taking in 
provisions and water, to 


[No such clause {*").] 


(“) [The French version of the ifOfch March is identical with that of the 21st March-. 
Lord Luusdowne propo-sed to add at thu beginning “ sous reserve de I'approhation du Parlcment 
Britanuique. ' ’] 

('") [In the French version of the bOth March this Article appears in a form virtually identical 
with the final text. 

In the first and second paragraphs “ domiciliees " is used instead of “ nees.” 

After “ tuteurs ’’ at the end of the first paragraph there was added the following sentence 
marked for omission by Lord Lansdowne : “ Mais, dans ce cas, le Gouvernement Francais se 
reserve la foculte d'exiger iiu'eUes transportent leur residence hors du territoire Fran^ais.”] 
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British Draft 
OF March 16, 1904. 

tories- iji connection with 
the British Government 
are maintained ; obligations 
resulting from them are 
transferred to the French 
Eepublic. 

The rights of British 
• fishermen with regard to 
michoToge. in all vmdhera, to 
taking in provisions and 
scoter, to making repairs, to 
transhipment of goods, to the 
sale of fish and to the landing 
and drying of nets remain 
undisturbed. 

Article Vlll. 

To the east of the Niger 
the frontier separating the 
British and French posses- 
sions shall follow the line 
laid down in Article IV 
of the Convention of the 
14th June, 1898, until, on 
the circumference of the 
circle drawn with a radius 
of 100 miles from the centre 
of the town of Sokoto, it 
reaches a point 5 kilom. to 
the southward of the inter- 
section of the road from 
Maiatikwara through Do- 
guncluchi to Matamkari 
with the circumference of 
the same circle. 


From this point the 
frontier shall he ds-anm in a 
direct line to a point SO 
kilom, dste swrth of Kounii, 


Frexoh Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 


Article VIII. 

A Vest dst Niges', et sous 
riserve des modifications que 
qsourront y eomporter les sti- 
pulations insiries au dernier 
paragraphs du present As'- 
ticle, le traei ssvivant sera 
substitsu! h la diliniitation 
Stablie emire les possessions 
Franfaises et Anglaises par 
la Convention du IJI. Juin, 
1898: 

Partant du point sur la 
rive gauche du Niger indiqu6 
a, r Article III de la Conven- 
tion du 14- Juin, 1898, c’esl- 
d-dire, la ligne mMiane du 
Pallul-Maouri, la frontiire 
suivra cette ligne niidiane 
jusqu’a sa rencontre avec la 
dreonfes'ence d'usi cercle deerit 
du centre de la ville de Sokoto 
avec un rayon de 160, 93S 
mitres (100 milks). De 
ce point, elle suivra I’arc 
septeiUrioiuU de ce ceixle jus- 
qu’d uu point sttui d 5 
kilomitres au sicd du point 
d’ intersection avec kdit arc 
de cercle de la route de Dosso 
d Matanhari par Maouiridi. 


Elle gagnera de Id, en ligne 
droite, un point situd d 20 
kilomitres au nord de Biriii- 
Kouni, puis un point situd d 


Final Text. 

making repairs, to tranship- 
ment of goods, to the sale of 
fish, and to the landing and 
drying of nets, provided 
always that they observe 
the conditions laid down in 
the French Laws and Regu- 
lations which may be in 
force there. 


Article VIII. 

To the east of the Niger 
the following line shall be 
substituted for the boundary 
fixed between the French 
and Britisli possessions by 
the Convention of the 14th 
June, 1898, subject to the 
modifications which may 
result from the stipulations 
introduced in the sixth and 
seventh paragraphs of the 
present Article. 

Starting from the point on 
the left bank of the Niger 
laid down in Article 111' 
of the Convention of tlio 
14th June, 1898, that is lo 
say, the median line of the 
Dallul Mauri, the frontier 
shall be drawn along this 
median line until it meets 
the cii’cumference of a circle 
drawn from the town of 
Sokoto as a centre, with a 
radius of 160,932 metres 
(100 miles). Thence it fliall 
follow the northern arc of 
this circle to a point situated 
5 kilometres south of the 
point of intersection of the 
above-mentioned arc of the 
circle with the route from 
Dosso to Matankari vi^ 
Maourdd^. 

Thence it shall be dr^wn 
in a direct line to a point 
20 kilometres north of 
Konni (Birni-N’Koiini),and 
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British Draft 
OF March 1G, 1904. 

thence in a direct line to a 
2 )oint 15 Idiom, due south of 
MaroiK, and thence in a 
direct line to the point 
where the meridian passing 
70 miles to the east of tlte 
second intersection of the 
arc of the above-mentioned 
circle with the l^th pai-allel 
of north latitude intersects 
the parallel of 13° 20' north 
latitude. Thence it shall 
follow the parallel ISP 20' 
north latitude until it strikes 
the left bank of the River 
WauM (f)mhi), which bank 
it will then follow to the shore 
of Lake Chad ; but, if before 
mcetiny this river, it attains 
a distance of 5 kilom. from 
the caravan route from 
Ziiidcr to Yo, tlhough Sua 
Kolol m (SoiM J^o loloua), 
Abeber, and Kabi, the boun- 
dary shall then be traced at 
a distance of 5 kilom. from, 
and to the south of, this route 
until it strikes the left bank 
of the River JVaubS (Ouobd), 
which bank it shall then 
follow to the shore of Lake 
• Chad as before. 


From the point whore it 
meets the shore of the lake 
the boundary shall be drawn 
due east as far as its ititer- 
section with the meridian 
passing 35' east of the centre 
of the town of Kuka, and 
then along this meridian 


French Draft’ 

OF March 21, 1904. 

15 kilomitres an, slid de 
Maradi, et rejoindra ensuite 
direetement le point d’inter- 
section duparallile 13° 20' de 
latitudenord aver, un meridian 
passant a 70 millrs n, I’est de 
I’interseotion dii degri 
de latitude nord avec I’ arc 
septentHonal du rercle prieiM. 


Be Id, la fronti&re suivra, 
vers I’est, le parallUe IJP -20' 
de latitude nord jusqu'd un 
point situe h 5 kilometres 
en defh de rinrersection de 
ce parallhle avec la route 
venant de Zinderet passant 
par Adeber et Kabi. 

Du point susdit, la fron- 
ti^re rejoindra le thalweg 
de la Bivihre Komadougou, 
en se tenant k une distance 
de 5 kilometres en de^h de 
la route pr4cit4e et cle la 
p4riph4rie des localitds 
habitdes. 


Elle suivra ensuite le 
thalweg de la Eiviere 
Komadougou jusqu’h Lac 
Tchad, et enfin le degri de 
latitude passant par le thal- 
weg de I’ erhbouchure de la 
dUe riviire jusqu’d son inter- 
Kciion avec le miridien pas- 


Finai. Text. 

then in a direct line to a 
15 kilometres soutli of 
Maradi, and thence shall be 
continued in a direct line to 
the point of intersection of 
the parallel 13' 20' north 
latitude with a meridian 
passing 70 miles to the east * 
of the second intersection of 
the 14th degree of north 
latitude and the northern 
arc of the above-mentioned 
circle. 

Thence the frontier shall 
follow in an easterly direc- 
tion the parallel of 13° 20' 
north latitude until it strikes 
the left bank of the River 
Komadugu Waubd (Koma- 
dougou Ouob4), the thalweg 
of which it will then follow 
to Lake Chad. But, if before 
meeting this river the fron- 
tier attains a distance of 
5 kilometres from the 
caravan route from Zinder 
to Yo, through Sua Kolulua 
(Soua Kololoua), Adeber, 
and Kabi, the boundary 
shall then be traced at u 
distance of 5 kilometres to 
the south of this route until 
it strikes the left bank of the 
River Komadugu Waiibd 
(Komadougou Ouobd), it 
being nevertheless under- 
stood that, if the boundary 
thus drawn should happen to 
pass through a village, this 
village, with its lauds, shall 
be assigned to the Govern- 
ment to which would fall 
the larger portion of the 
village and its lands. 'The 
boundary will then, as be- 
fore, follow the thalweg of 
the said river to Lake 
Chad. 

Thence it will follow the 
degree of latitude passing 
through the thalweg of the 
mouth of the said river up 
to its intersection with the 
meridian running 35' east 
of the centre of the town of 
Koiika, and will then follow 
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OF March 16, 1904. of March 21 , 1904. 


Final Text. 


until it intersects the southersi 
shore of the lake. 


It is agreed, Iwwemer, that, 
when the Commissioners of 
%he tvjo Governments at 
present engaged in delimiting 
the line laid down in 
Article IV of the Convention 
of the l^h June. 1898, return 
home and can he consulted, 
the two Governments will he 
pi'epared to consider any 
diversions of the frontier line 
now agreed upon which may 
seem desirahle for the purpose 
of delineating the line of de- 
niarccdion with greater accu- 
racy. In order to avoid the 
inconvenience to either party 
hy interference with well- 
recognised and established 
tribal limits, it is agreed that 
in those portions of the line 
where the frontier is not 
determined hy the trade 
routes, regard shall he had 
to the actual political divi- 
sions of the territories so 
that the tribes belonging to 
the Sultanates of Tessaoua- 
Maradi and Zinder shall, as 
far as possible, be left to 
France, and those belonging to 
the Sultanates of the Bntish 
zone shall be left to Great 
Britain. 


The two Governments 
will also be preparert to con- 
sider any alteration of the 
frontier lines in Lake Chad 
which may be required in 
order to give the French 
access by water from their 
possessions on the north to 
their possessions .on the 
south of the Lake. 


sant a, SB' est du centre dc la 
ville de Kouha,puis ce mdri- 
dien vers le stul jusgu'd son 
intersection sur la tive sud 
du Lae Tchad. 


A fin d'ivUer les inconvd- 
nients qui pourraient r6suUer 
de part et d’autre d’uu trad 
qui s'ecarterait des frontiires 
reconnues et Men constatds. 
il est convenu que, dans la 
partie du trad oh, la frosdiire 
n’est pas dilerminee par les 
routes eommerdales, il sera 
tenu compAe des divisions 
politiques actuelles des teiin- 
toires, de fagon d ce giie les 
tribns relevant des territoires 
de Tessaaiia — Maradi et 
Zinder soimii, autant que 
possible, laissees d la France, 
et celles relevant des Sultanats 
de la zone Anglaise soient, 
aidant que possible, laisdes 
^ TAngleterre. 

Il est en outre entendu que, 
sur le Tchad, la limite sei'a, 
s’il est besoin, vwdijde de 
maniire d assurer dla France, 
par eau libre entre les parties 
infdrieure et sup^rieure du 
Lac, line communication tout 
an moins proportionnelle i 
la repartition de la nappe 
d’eau traefe sur la carte for- 
m ant V A nnexe No. dela Gon- 
vention du I 4 Juin, 189S.(}^) 


this meridian southwards 
until it intersects the sou- 
thern shore of Lake Chad. 


It is agreed, however, that, 
wlieu the Commissioners of 
the two Governments at 
present engaged in delimi- 
ting the line laid down in 
Article IV of the Convention 
of the 14 th J line, 18 98, re turn 
home and can be consulted, 
the two Governments will 
be prepared to consider any 
modifications of the above 
frontier line which may seem 
desirable for the purpose of 
determining the line of de- 
marcation with greater accu- 
racy. In order to avoid the 
inconvenience toeither party 
which might result from the 
adoption of a line deviating 
from recognised and well- 
established frontiers, it is 
agreed that in those portions 
of the projected line where 
thefrontierisuot determined 
by the trade routes, regard 
shall be had to the present 
political divisions of the 
territories so that the tribes 
belonging to the territories 
of Tessnoua- Maradi ami 
Zinder shall, as far as pos- 
sible, be left to France, and 
those belonging to the teni- 
tories of the British zone 
shall, as far as possible, be 
left to Great Britain. 

It is furtlier agreed that, 
on Lake Chad, the fronfjpr 
line shall, if necessary, be 
modified so as to assure to 
France a communication 
through open water at all 
seasons between her posses- 
sions on the north-west and 
those on the south-east of 
the Lake, and a portion of 
the surface of the open 
waters of the Lake at least 


(11) [The French version of the Article in the draft of the SOtli March is identical with the 
final text, except that in the fourth paragraph the phrase “ et dc la pdriph^rio de.s lonaliU's 
habitdes situ6eB aur la dite route ” appeared in the same position as in the draft of the 2.1st March. 
Also at the end of the fifth paragraph the word “ sultanats ” is used instead of territoires."] 
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OF March 16, 1904. 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 


Final Text. 

proportionate to that as- 
signed to her by the map 
forming Annex 2 of the 
Convention of the 14th June, 
1898. 

In that portion of the 
Eiver Koniadugu which is 
common to both parties, thd* 
populations on the banks 
shall have equal rights of 
fishing. 


Article IX. 

La, fri&mie Gonvention 
sera ratifi^e et les ratifica- 
tions seront Schanr/ies d 

dam le dilai de six 
mois,('*) et plutdt si faire 
se pmt. 


Article IX. 

The piesent Convention 
shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall be ex- 
changed, at London, within 
eight months, or earlier if 
possible. 

In witness whereof his 
Excellency the Ambassador 
of the French Republic at 
the Court of His Majesty 
the King of the United 
Kingdom of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, 
and His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs duly autho- 
rised for that purpose, have 
signed the present Conven- 
tion and have affixed thereto 
their seals. 


Fail d , en Done at Txmdon, in 

double exemplaire, le duplicate, the 8th day of 

April, 1904. 

(L.8.) LANSDOWNE. (L.3.) PAUL OAMBON.(‘=*) 


4 ( 12 ) [The French version of the 30th March has " six mois ” also.] 

( 12 m) [ijj original Treaty, preserved at I.ondon, the English and French texts are placed 
in parallel columns, the Engli'.h on the left and the French on the right. Lord Lansdowne’s 
signature is beneath the former, and M. Cambon’s beneath the latter. 

The French text is given on pp. 402-7.] 
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Declaration between the United Kingdom and France respecting Egypt and Morocco. 

Signed at Ijomlon, April 8, 1904. (*®) 


British Draft 
OF March 14, 1904. 

Article I (Egypt). 


The Government of the 
French Mepnhlic undertake 
not to obstruct the action of 
Great Britain in Egypt, and 
recognise that the British 
occupation of Egypt, which 
was originally intended to 
he temporary, has under 
the force of circumstances 
acquired a character of 
permanency, and they are 
willing that the period of 
its duration should be left 
entirely to the discretion of 
His Majesty’s Government. 


Article II (Egypt). 

The Government of the 
French Kepublic further 
recognise that, under the 
altered condition of affairs, 
the arrangements made for 
the j>roteetion of the Egyptian 
bondholders require modifi- 
cation, and they agree to 
the proposals embodied in 
the draft Khedivial Decree 
annexed to the present 
Convention. 


French Drait 

OF March 21, 1904. 

Article I. 

Tw Gonrermmmt Britan- 
niijue ddritire iju’il na pns 
I’inlention de eliaiuicr Vital 
jMilit'iqiie de VEgypte. 

Be son cuti, le Gouverne- 
ment Fraiiqais diclare qu’il 
n’entravera pas faction de 
Anyleterre dans ce paysC'-*) 
et qu’d donne son adhesion 
aux dispositions du projet 
de Ddcret Khedivial unnexi 
an prisent Arrangement, 
sous les conditions suivantes 
qu’exige la sauvegarde de 
ses droits et de ses intdiSts : 

(a.) . . . [details follow] 


(b.) See pp. 389-90. 


Final Text. 

Article I. 

His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government declare that 
they have no intention of 
altering the political status 
of Egypt. 

The Government of the 
French Republic, for their 
part, declare that they will 
not obstruct the action of 
Great Britain in that 
country by asking that a 
limit of time be fixed for 
the British occupation or in 
any other manner, and that 
they give their assent to the 
draft Khedivial Decree 
annexed to the present 
Arrangement, containing 
the guarantees considered 
necessary for the protection 
of the interests of the 
Egyptian bondholders, on 
the condition that, after its 
promulgation, it cannot be 
modified in any way without 
the consent of the Powers 
Signatory of the Convention 
of London of 1885. 


(>») fThi.) Dcplnration was publisliocl in .Iccoitnts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 19®), CX, pp. 323-4, 
l)iit llu' Si-fivt Articles were onl,> presented to both Houses of Parliament in Noyf'"'}’'’’' 1“11, 
Accounts ami Papers, 1911 (Cd. 5909), CIII, pp. 353-60. The annexes pubUshed m Cd. 19o2 allude 

to the Khedivial Decree.] , , „ i _ s. 

(1*) ri'lie French draft of the '29th JHarch added here ‘‘par la demande de fixer un terme a 
1 ’occupation Britanuhiue.” This Lord Lansdowne marked " to be omitted," adding instead above, 
after the word “ declare,” the following sentence " qu’il ne demandera pas qu’un terme soil bx6 a 

1 occupation Jlritanniquc.” „ , , , . . .i i , i ju 

The rest of the draft of 29th March was identical with the final text except that it lacked the 
elo.sing phra,e " Signataires de la Convention de Londres." Thi-, was added h,y I^nl Lansdowne.] . 
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British Draft 
OF March 14, 1904. 


Article X (Egypt). 

The Government of the 
French Republic will sup- 
port His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in endeavouring to 
obtain from the Sultan a 
modification of the existing 
Firmans in the seiise of 
removing the Sultan’s right 
of veto on the borrowing 
powers of the Egyptian 
Govern nient.(‘^) 


Article 1 (Morocco). 


'The Government of His 
Britannic Majesty recog- 
nises that France, as having 
a frontier of great extent 
coterminous with that of 
Morocco, has a special 
interest in maintaining 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

(o.) 11 est cmwenu quc la 
Birekion Gin&rale ties An- 
tiquitis en Egyple continuera 
cVitre eanJUe d un savant 
Franfais,('‘) choisi par le 
Gouvernement iSgyptien, 
d’acoord avec le Gouverne- 
ment de ia R4publique. 

(d.) Zes Scales Frangaises 
en (**) jouirout, 

comme par le passd, d’une 
enti&re libertd et ne seront 
I’objet d’aucune mesnre qui 
serait de nature ^ entraver 
leiir fonctionnement normal. 


[No such clause.] 


Article II. 

Le, Gov-vemement de la 
Repuhlique declare qu’il na 
pas I’inientimi de changer 
I'itat politique du Maroc. 

De son c6U, le Gouverne- 
ment Britannique reconnait 
qu'U appnrtient, exclusive- 
inenti’**) ala France, noiam- 
mcnt, comme Puissance 
limitroplse du Maroc, sur 
une vnste Mmd-ue, de main- 


Final Text. 

It is agreed that the post 
of Director-General of An- 
tiquities in Egyp# shall con- 
tinue, as ill the x^ast, to be 
entrusted to a French 
savant. 


The French schools in 
Egypt shall continue to 
enjoy the same liberty as in 
the past. 


[No such clause.] 


Article II. 

The Government of the 
French Republic declare 
that they have no intention 
of altering the political 
status of Morocco. 

His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, for their part, 
recognise that it appertains 
td Fi’ance, more particularly 
as a Power whose dominions 
are conterminous for a great 
distance with • those of 


(i'*) [Lord Lansdowne suggested on the 22nd March omission of rest of paragraph; and this 
was adopted in French draft of the 29th March.] 

[Lord Lansdowne suggested on the 22nd March emendation to final form; adopted .in 
French draft of the 29th March.] 

(‘^) [No corresponding article appeared in M. Gambon’s draft of the 2l8t March. 
Lord Lansdowne proposed that it should be added to it, as Section I a. It was not however 
embodied in the French version of ihe 29th March, c/. Cromer’s telegram of the 31st March 
(a. supra p. 358).] 

(**) [Lord Lansdowne proposed on the 22nd March the omission of “ exclusivement." It was 
retained in the French draft of the 29th Maroh. Lord Lansdowne then proposed to substitute 
“ spdcialement.”] 
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OF March 14, 1904. 

peace within that couutry 
and in assisting to bring 
about the * administrative, 
economical, financial and 
military reforms of which 
it stands in need. 

* It engages not to obstruct 
or oppose the action which 
may be talcen by the Frencli 
Government for these ob- 
jects within the limits and 
subject to the conditions 
specified in the present 
Agreement. 


[See end of Article II 
(Morocco), p. 388.j 


Frehch Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

tenir (veUler d) la tran- 
quillity dan* ee fays, et de 
lui friter son assistance pour 
toutes les viformes admini- 
stratives, ieonomigues, jinan- 
ciires, cl militaires dont il a 
besoin. 

n dAdarc qn’il n’entravera 
fas Paction de la France d 
cet effet, sous la rdsefrve cfce 
cette action famem(’®) in- 
tactes les dispositions da 
Traite Anglo-Marocain du 
9 Septembre 1856, de la 
Convention Commerciale du 
mSme jour, et ne gSnera 
point Texercice du droit de 
cabotage entre les forts 
Marocains dont jouissent 
les navires Anglais defuis 
1901. 


Article III. 

Lt Oouvernement Bntan- 
nique, de son c6U, rcspeetera 
les droits dont, en vertu 
des Traitis, Conventions, et 
usages Q'^), la France jouit 
en Sgypte, y comfris Ic 
droit de cabotage accoi'di aux 
navires Frangais entre les 
forts Fgyf liens. 


Final 'L’ext. 

Morocco, to preserve order 
in that country, and to 
provide assistance for the 
purpose of all administra- 
tive, economic, financial, 
and military reforms which 
it may require. 

They declare that they 
will not obstruct the action 
taken by France for this 
purpose, provided that such 
action shall leave intact the 
rights which Great Britain, 
in virtue of Treaties, Con- 
ventions, and usage, enjoys 
in Morocco, including the 
right of coasting trade be- 
tween tlie ports of Morocco, 
enjoyed l)y British vessels 
since 1901. 


Article 111. 

His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, for their part, 
will respeet the rights 
which France, in virtue of 
Treaties, Conventions, and 
usage, enjoys in Egypt, 
including the right of 
coasting ■ trad^ between 
Egyptian ports accorded to 
French vessels. 


Article VIII (Egypt). 

His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment undertake that dif- 
ferential duties shall not he 
imposed in Egypt, and that 
the principle of commercial 
liberty shall be maintamed 
there. 


Article IV. 

Zes deux Gouvernements, 
igalement aUachAs av, fs'in- 
cipe de la liborti commerdule 
tant en Egypte qu’au Maroc, 
diclarent qu’ifs ne s’y pr!i- 
teronl d aumim inAgalUi, 
pas plus dam I’etablissemcnt 
des droits de douanes, dans 
les ports,!®') gne dans I'ita- 


Article IV. 

The two Governments, 
being equally attached to 
the principle of commercial 
liberty both in Egypt ihtid 
Morocco, declare that they 
will not, in those countries, 
coufitenance any inequality 
either in the imposition of 
customs duties or other 


fFi-om this point the French draft of the 29th March is identical with the final text.] 
rOa the 22nd March Lord Lansdowne commented we should requim further cxp^nation 
nq to the usaees referred to.” The clause was retained unaltered in the draft of the 29th Marcy 
“**°(*?mnac 22nT March Lord Lansdowne proposed to add - et sur les frofi^res " Tffis 
was not Lded in the draft of the 29th March, which was identical with tW- of the 21st March, 
rxcopt that “ d les ports ” was omitted. On the 29th March I^rd Lansdowne proposed adding 
after ” douanos ” "on autres taxes.” This was accepted.) 

[16214] 
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Article II (Morocco). 

The French Government 
engages that these reforms 
shall be carried out in such 
manner that the principle 
of commercial liberty shall 
be absolutely respected, that 
there shall result from them 
no inequality either in the 
customs duties, port dues, or 
other charges at the ports, 
or in the rates charged for 
the transport of goods by 
road or rail, and that mer- 
chandize, the produce or 
manufacture of any part of 
the British Empire, im- 
ported into Morocco in tran- 
sit through Algeria or Sene- 
gamhia shall receive in these 
respects equal treatment 
witlx Fiench merchandize 
similarly imported. Mer- 
chandize exported from 
Morocco in transit through 
French territory to any part 
of the British Empire shall, 
in like manner, receive 
' equal treatment with mer- 
chandize biaiilarly exported 
to France. 

The same absolute com- 
mercial equality shall be 
maintained as regards the 
freedom of the coasting 
trade granted in 1901, and 
in general all advantages at 
present enjoyed by British 
subjects and companies in 
connection with trade and 
navigation. 

The French Government 
further engages to respect 
the provisions of the Gene- 
ral Treaty between Great 
Britain and Morocco of tlie 
9th December, 1 8.o6, as well 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

blissemetd des tarifs de trons- 
port par chemin dr fer.(*^) 


Final Text. 

taxes, or of railway trans- 
port charges. 


The trade of both nations 
with Morocco and with 
Egypt sliall enjoy the same, 
treatment in transit through 
the French and British 
possessions in Africa. An 
Agreement between the two 
Governments shall settle 
the conditions of such tran- 
sit and shall determine the 
points of entry. 


(22) [On the 29th March Lord Lansdowne proposed to add a paragraph as follows : — 

Le eommcico Britannique aveo le Maroc transitant par les pos'sessions Franqaises en 
Afrique, jouira du memo traitement que celui appliqud au commerce Francois.” 

The corresponding paragraph of the final text was proposed by M. Oambon on the 6th April 
and accepted by Lord Lnusdowne.] * 
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liiivi’isH Draft 

OF March 14, 1904. 

as those of the Treaty Of 
Commerce of the same date, 
except in * so far as they 
may be affected by the pre- 
sent arrangements. 

Article IX (Egypt). 

Should either of the two 
Governments at any future 
time find tliemsolves com- 
pelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to modify their 
policy in respect to Egypt 
or Morocco, the engage- 
ments entered into in Arti- 
cles , as regards 

commercial equality, shall 
remain intact for a period 
of fifty years from the date 
of the present Convention, 
and shall continue in force 
after the expiration of that 
term, unless denounced by 
one side or the other. 


Article VI (Egypt), 

As regards the situation 
of the Freucli ollicials in 
the service of the Kgyptiau 
Government, llis Majesty’s 
Government are prepared 
to give an assurance, on 
behalf of that Governmeiit, 
that those whose services 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 


Cd engagement rdciproqne 
est valable jiour mie piriode 
do trenle aits. Faidc tie di- 
nonciation expi'esse faitc nne 
annSe av. nioins a Pavance, 
cette pdriode ptmrra itre pi'O- 
longie de cinq aiis en cinq 
ans. 


Tovtefois, Ic Gouverne- 
ment Frait^ais av Maroc et 
Ic Goyvcrncment Bntavniijuc 
cn Egypte se r6servent de 
vciller cl ce qite les conces- 
sions de routes, chemins de 
fer, ports, &c., soient dovnies 
dans des comlitioiis telles qne 
I’autorvti de VEtat mr ces 
grandes entreprises d’inth’it 
giniral devmire eHtidre.{-^) 


Article I (b). 

Le Gouvenieinait Britan- 
nitjiic diSclarc qu'il tiscru dcson 
injluence pour gute les fonc- 
tiowmiires Fremyais aduellc- 
ment an service Fgi/ptien{-*) 
soient places, eii ce qui 
concerne les appoiuteiuents, 
ravaiioement,et les retraites. 


Final [Text. 


This mutual engagement 
shall be binding for a period 
of thirty years. Unless this 
stipulation is expressly de- 
nounced at least one year 
in advance, the j)eriod shall 
be extended for five years 
at a time. 


Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment of the Frenoli lie- 
public reserve to themselves 
in Morocco, and His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government 
reserve to themselves in 
Egypt, the right to see that 
the concessions for roads, •* 
railways, ports, &c., are only 
granted on such conditions 
as will maintain inUict the 
authority of the Stale over 
these great undertakings of 
public interest. 

Article V. 

His Britannic Alajesty’s 
Government declare that 
they will use their influence 
in order that the French 
officials now in the Egyptian 
service may not be placed 
under conditions less advan- 
tageous than those apijlyiiig 


(“'*) (Tliesu two ijaragiupli-- nmainad uiialtrrud iu version ol the ‘i'Jth Maroli.] 

(“*) (Liord hauaclowne propohcd on the 22nd March to buhstitute ne soient pas mis dans 
uau position d’iiiteriorite vis-ii-vis des tonctionnaircs Anglais au memo service.” He added a 
note ; ' ‘ This will be combined with Article H ot the secret portion and appear as Article IV '(o). 
The revision was accepted in the dralt of the 29th March. Lord Lansdownc then proposed a 
further auiendnieut to ” ne soient pas mis dans des conditions de service inf^rieures h cellcs 
applujuces aux.”] 

L15214 j 
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British Dra-ft 
OF March 14, 1904. 

are satisfactory shall not be 
arbitrarily discussed. 


The French Government 
are prepared to give an 
assurance that their in- 
tluence shall, if necessary, 
be exercised to obtainsimilar 
favourable treatment of 
British subjects in the em- 
ployment of the Sultan of 
Morocco. 


Article VII (Egypt). 

His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment guarantee the ' free 
passage of the Suez Canal 
in accordance with the 
principles embodied in the 
Treaty of the 29th October, 
1888. Nevertheless, • the 
measures prescribed in Ar- 
ticle VIII for the execution 
of • the Treaty will remain 
in abeyance during the con- 
tinuance of the British 
occupation of Egypt. 


Article 111 (Morocco). 

With a view to securing 
the free passage of the 
Straits of Gibraltar the two 
GoecriiiiieiUs arjrce not to 
erect, or permit any other 
Pojjfer to erect, any military 
or naval fortifications on 
that portion of the Moorish 
sea-board which is conipriseii 
between Melilla, on the Medi- 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

dans les memes conditions 
que les fouctionnaires 
Anglais. 

Secret Article II. 

Le Gouveimemeni de la 
Mepuhliquc, declare qu'il 
uaera de son influence pour 
que les fonciionnaires An- 
glais aciuellement au service 
Maroeain soient placds, en 
ce qui ooucerne les appointe- 
ments, I’avaiicement, et la 
retraite, dans les memes 
conditions que les fonction- 
naires Franqai8.(’*) 

Article. V. 

Ajm d’ assuror le libre 
passage du Canal de Suez, le 
Gouvemememt Bntannique 
declare adhirer avx stiqmla- 
tions du Traite cmiclu Ic 
Odoh'e, 1888, et accepter 
qu’ellea soient mises im- 
mddiateinent vigueur. 

Le libre passage du Canal 
itant ainsi garanti,{’‘’^) le 
Gouvernement Fianqais ne 
reolamera pas Tex^cutioii 
dii pmragraphe 2 de V Ar- 
ticle VIII de ce TraitL 


Article VI. 

Afin dl assurer le Idyrc 
passage du Betroil de Gib- 
raltar, les deux Go^iverne- 
ments conviemmU de ne pas 
clever, et de ne laisser 
aucune autre Puissance 
clever, des fos'tifieations oii 
des ouvrages stratigigues 
quelconqucs sur la partie de 
la. cote Marocaine comprise 


Final Text. 

to the British officials in the 
same service. 


The Government of tlie 
French llepublic, for their 
part, would make no objec- 
tion to the application of 
analogous conditions to 
British officials now in the 
Moorish service. 


Article VI. 

In order to insure the 
free passage of the Suez 
Canal, His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government declare 
that they adhere to the 
stipulations of the Treaty of 
the 29th October, 1888, and 
that they agree to their 
being put in force. The 
free passage of the Canal 
being thus guaranteed, the 
execution of the last sen- 
tence of paragraph 1 as 
well as of paragraph 2 of 
Article VIII of that Treaty 
will remain in abeyance. 

Article VII. 

In oi-der to secure the 
free passage of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the two Govern- 
ments agree not to permit 
the erection of any fortifi- 
cations or strategic works on 
that portion of the coast of 
Morocco comprised between, 
but not including, Melilla 
and the heights which oom- 


(=•’) [This paragraph appeared in the draft of the 29th March in its final form.] 

(-“) [On the 23rd March Lord Lansdowno wished to substitute “ le Gouvernement Britannique 
garaulit le libre passage du Canal de Suez conformement aux principes insorits au Traitd du 
29 Octobre, 1888, mais ” adding to the end “ ni de la dernihre phrase du paragraphs 1.” 
M. Gambon “ could not see the force ” of the change, and Lord Lansdownc agreed to reconsider it. 
The draft of the 29th March repeated the original wording, and it was accepted in principle by 
liord Lansdowne. He suggested amending " et accepter qii’clles soient mises immddiatcmnnt en 
vigeur ” to “ et h leur mise en vigueur.” He also suggested tht amending of the last phrase to its 
final form.] 
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Beitish Draft 
' OF March 14. 1904. 

terranean, and the heights on 
the right hank of the Sehou. 


Article IV (Morocco). 

The two Governments 
recognize as an essential 
element in the settlement 
of the Moorish question, the 
political and territorial in- 
terests which accrue to 
Spain in view of her geo- 
graphical position and her 
territorial possessions on 
the coast of Morocco. 

A direct understanding 
on this subject will be 
arrived at hetwee^i France 
and Spain, the terms of 
which shall he commwnioaied 
to His B'fUatvnic Majesty's 
Oovemmemt. 

Spain, in the same man- 
ner as France and Great 
Britain, shall agree to the 
arrangements relative to the 
free passage of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and those re- 
specting commercial liberty 
in so far as regards any 
territories which may come 
under her influence. 

Article V (Morocco). 

In all other respects not 
provided for in the preced- 
ing articles, the two (Govern- 
ments will agree to main- 
tain, so far as lies in their 
power, the territorial status 
quo on the coast of Morocco 
and the adjacent islands. 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

entre MeliUa et les hautmrs 
qui do-niinent la rive droite 
du Se^ou exdusivement. 

Toutefois, cd,te disposition 
ne ^applique pas anx points 
act iullmnent oceupds par I'Es- 
pagne swr la rive Marocaine 
de la Medits)'ran6e.(j^) 

Article VII. 

Les deux Gouvernements 
preiijunt en qmrticulikre con- 
siddration les inthdts que 
I’Espagne tientdesa position 
gdograpMquc el de ses pos- 
sessions territoi'iales mr la 
edte Marocaine de la Midi- 
terra‘)iie.(j*) 


Gomnmnication sera faite 
au Goxmiernement de Sa Ma- 
jestd Britannique de I'accord 
qui pourra intervenir A ce 
sujet entre la France et 
VEspojgue. 


[Ko such clause.] 


Final Text. 

inand the right bank of the 
Eiver Sebou. 

This condition does not, 
however, apply to the places 
at present in the occupation 
of Spain on the Moorish 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

Article VIII. 

The two Governments, 
inspired by their feeling of 
sincere friendship for Spain, 
take into special considera- 
tion the interests which 
that country derives from 
her geographical position 
and from her territorial 
possessions on the Moorish 
coast of the Mediterranean. 
In regard to these interests 
the French Government 
will come to an under- 
standing with the Spanish 
Government. 

The agreementwhich may 
be come to on the subject 
between France and Spain 
shall be communicated to 
His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government. 


[Ho such clause.] 


(27^ [The french version of the 29th March was identical with that of the 2l6t Marcii.] 

Lord Lonsdowne commented on the 22nd March " A paragraph should be inserted to the 
efiect that the french Government will endeavour to arrive at a direct understanding with Spain 
on this subject.” M. Cambon agreed. In the draft of the 20th March the paragraph was worded 
in its final form as far as ” la cote Marocaine de la Miiditerrande. ” There then followed a further 
sentence " et son d4sir d’en assurer le developpement legitime.” This was omitted at 
Iiord Lansdowno’s instance. He proposed adding a sentence ” La France coneertura avec 
I'Espagne pour trouver une solution de nature h satisfaire ces int^rSts.” The final wording was 
agreed on the 6th April.] 

[15214] • . 2 0 4 
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limiisH TJRArr 
OF March 14, 1904. 

They will invite the Go- 
vernment of Spain to join 
with them in an Agreement 
to this effect. 

[See p. 394.] 


Fnracii Drakt 
OF March 21, 1004. 


Final Text. 


Article IX. 

[No such clauBe.](*®) The two GovernmentB 

agree to afford to one , 
another their diplomatic 
support, in order to obtain 
the execution of the clauses 
of the present Declara- 
tion regarding Egypt and 
Morocco. 

In witness whereof his 
Excellency the Ambassador 
of the Frencli Eepublic at 
the Court of His Majesty 
the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, 
and His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, duly autho- 
rized for that purpose, have 
signed the present Declara- 
tion and have affixed thereto 
their seals. 

Done at London, in 
duplicate, the 8th day of 
April, 1904. 

(L.S.) LANSDOWNE. (L.S.) PAUL CAMRON.(®>*) 


[No such clause.] 


Secret Article I. 

Pas, plus que I’Angleterre 
ne desire annexer I’figypte, 
la France ne desire annexer 
le Maroc. 

Toutefois,(®®) Dans le cas 
oil, i’un des deuj) Govvernc- 
vievls se verrait contraint, 
par la force des circonstances, 
de modifier sur ce point so 
politique, les engayements 
qit’ils out eontrarthi I’uti 
Clivers I'aulre qiar I’ai'ticleJV' 
de la Dielaration de ce jour 
devieurcraient intacts. 


Secret Article 1. 

In the event of either Go- 
vernment findiugthemaelves 
constrained, by the force 
of circumstances, to modify 
their policy in respect to 
Egypt and Morocco, the en- 
gagements which they have 
undertaken towards each 
other l)y Articles IV, VI 
and VI 1 of the Declaration 
of to-day’s date would re- 
main intact. 


, (®®) [In the French ver'.ion of the 29th March a paragraph identical with the final paragraph 
of the final text appeared here.] 

(29aj |^ge 0 Note (^"'‘) on p. 1184. The French text is given below, pp. 404— fi.l 
(®®) [Tho draft of the 29th March began here.] 
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BitlTISll DliAFT 

' oi>' Makch 14, 1904. 

Article V (Egypt). 

Though His Majesty’s 
GpvernmeAt have no present 
intention of proposing any 
changes in the system known 
as the Capitulations or in 
, the methods under which 
civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion is exercised over foreign- 
ers in Egypt, they never- 
theless consider that the 
existing system is open to 
many serious objections, and 
they accordingly reserve to 
themselves the right of pro- 
posing at any future time 
such alterations as may 
eventually be deemed neces- 
sary. The Government of 
the French Eepublic, on 
their side, recognise that 
the Capitulations in Egypt 
must eventually be abolished, 
and are prepared to examine, 
in consultation with His 
Majesty’s Government, pro- 
posals which may be sub- 
mitted to it for the purpose 
of assimilating the Egyptian 
legislative and judicial 
systems in regard to 
foreigners to those in force 
in other civilised countries. 

His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, on their side, be 
ready to examine, in con- 
sultation with the Govern- 
ment of the French Ke- 
public, similar proposals 
with regard to Morocco. 

Separate Article 
(Morocco). 

The two Governments 
agree that certain portions 
of Moorish territory adjoin- 
ing tho Spanish possessions 
in Morocco should fall 


Kkench lliiAKr 
OF Makcu 21, 1904. 

Secret Article Ill.is^) 

Ztf Oouveinenuyni hritan- 
niqne n’a pas Uintentvyn de 
qjroposcr, quant d present, 
aim Puissances de modifica- 
tions nureijiiue des Capitula- 
tions ct d V organisation 
jiuliciaire en Egypte. 

Pans le eus oii il serait 
ameni d envisage)' Vuppo)iu- 
nite d’inirodtiire d ret eyard 
en Pgijpte des rifonncs tcn- 
dant d assimiler la Ugisla- 
tion li'gypticnne d cclle des 
autres pays civilises, la 
France ne refuseroAt pas 
d'e/mminer ees propositions, 
mais d la eondition que. hi 
Gouvemcment Britamniquc 
fht prct k examiner en mSme 
temps les suggestions qu’elle 
ponrrait avoir d hii adresser 
pour introdmre an Maroc 
des r6form.es du mhnc genre. 


Secret Article IV II. 

Les deux Gouvcrnements 
conviennent q-ic’une certaine 
quantiU de teiritoirc Ma- 
rocain adjacante a Melilla, 
Ceuta et aiUres Presides doit, 


Final Text. 

Secret Article II. 

His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government have nopresent 
intention of proposing to tlie 
Bowers any changes in the 
system of the Capitulntions, 
or in the judicial organisa- 
tion of Egypt. 

Ill the e^'ent of their con- 
sidering it desirable to intro- 
duce in Egypt reforms tend- 
ing to assimilate the 
Egyptian legislative system 
to that in force in other 
civilised countries, the Go- 
vernment of the Freiicli 
Eepublic will not refuse to 
entertain any such proposals, 
on the understanding that 
His Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will agree to enter- 
tain the suggestions that 
the Government of the 
French Eepublic may have 
to make to them with a view 
of introducing similar re- 
forms in Morocco. 


Secret Article III. 

The two Governinonts 
agree that a certain extent 
of Moorish territory ad- 
jacent to Melilla, Ceuta and 
other Presides should, wlien- 


(31) [fyjus clause was transposed to the secret part of the Treaty because M. Gambon “ objected 
to introducing the subject of the Capitulations into the part of the Deelaralion wliieb it was 
intended to publish ” (Lansdowne to Monson, No. 144, of the 22nd March). It appeared as 
secret Article II of the draft of the 20th March in a form identical with that of the 21st March. 
The alteration of “ fut pret h ” to " acoepterait i ” and the omission of “ on memo temps ” 
wore suggested by Lord Lansdowne.] 
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British Draft 

.OF March 14, 1904. 

within the sphere of in- 
fluence of Spain if the 
Sultan’s authority over them 
should at any time cease, 
and that in particular Spain 
should, in such an even- 
tuality, be entrusted with 
the duty of administering 
the seaboard from ilelilla 
to the right bank of the 
Sebu. 

The Agreement which 
shall he come to on this 
point between the Govern- 
ments of France and Spain 
shall contain the further 
stipulation that neither 
Power will alieuate any 
portion of the territories 
now forming part of the 
.Moorish Empire which may 
fall under its authority or 
within its sphere of in- 
fluence. 


Article III (Egypt). 

Tlie Government of the 
French Kepublic will sup- 
port His Majesty’s Goveru- 
me*fc in endeavouring to 
obtain the assent of the 
other Powers signatory of 
the London Convention to 
the draft Decree mentioned 
in the preceding Article ; 
and should the consent of 
any of those Powers be 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

le jour le Sultan cesserait 
d’&xerccr sur die son autoritd, 
toniber dam la sphere d' in- 
fluence Espagnole et que 
P administration de la cote 
depuis Melilla jusqu’aux 
hauteurs de la rive droitc dn 
Sdbou cxdusivcment sera con- 
JUe d VEspagne 

Toutcfois, VEspagne dcvra 
an prialable dimmer son ad- 
hision formdle aux disposi- 
tions des Articles IV et VI 
de la Didaration de ce jmir, 
et s’ engager d les exicuter. 

Elle s’engagera en outre a 
ne point aliSier, k une Puis- 
sance tierce, (**) tout ou 
partie des territoires places 
sous son autoriti ou dans sa 
sphire d’influence. 


Si VEspagne, vnvitie d ad- 
hirer aux dispositions, du 
present Artide, croyait de- 
voir s'abstenir, V Arrange- 
ment (mitre la France d 
I’Angleterre, td qu’il risulte 
de la Didaration de ee josir, 
nien subsisterait pas mains, 
et serait immidiatemeni ap- 
plicable, (**) 


[No such clause.] 


Final Text. 

ever the Sultan ceases to 
exercise authority over it, 
come within the sphere of 
influence of Spain, and that 
the administration of the 
coast from Melilla as far as, 
but not including, the 
heights on the right bank” 
of tlie Sebou shall be in- 
trusted to Spain. 

Nevertheless, Spain w'ould 
previously have to give her 
formal assent to the pi’o- 
visions of Articles IV and 
VII of the Declaration of 
to-day’s date, and under- 
take to carry them out. 

She would also have to 
undertake not to alienate 
the whole or a part of the 
teri’itOTies placed under her 
authority or in her sphere 
of influence. 

Secret Article IV. 

If Spain, when invited to 
assent to the provisions of 
the preceding article, should 
think proper to decline, 
the Arrangement between 
France and Great Britain, 
as embodied in the Declara- 
tion of to-day’s date, would 
be none the less applicable. 


[No such clause.] 


(^-) [Lord Lansdowne proposed the omission of the words " h une Puissance tierce.” 
M.> Gambon agreed, and the article appeared in its final form in the version of the 29th March.] 
(““) [In tie French version of the 29th March the text was identical with that of the 
2lBt March. The alteration of ” subsisterait pas moins et serut ” to ” serait pas moins ” was 
made by Lord Lansdowne.] 
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British Draft French Draft 

OF March 14, 1904. of March 21, 1904. Final Text. 

withheld, the Government 
of the French Republic will 
not oppose any step which 
His Majesty’s Government 
may hereafter find it expe- 
dient to take for the purpose 
of giving effect to the afore- 
said proposals.(®^) 


British Draft 

OF March 16, 1904. 

Article IV (Egypt). 

The Govoiuuient of the 
French Republic having 
urged the claims of the 
Egyptian bondholders to 
exceptional treatment in 
consideration of what has 
liappened in the past, 
His Majesty’s Government, 
though unable to consider 
such claims as justified, 
agree to advise the Egyptian 
Government to postpone 
the execution of their right 
to convert the Guaranteed, 
Privileged and Unified 
Debts up to the 16th of 
July, 1910, on the distinct 
understanding that, after 
the above-mentioned date, 
no objection will be raised 
to tile Egyptian Debt being 
paid off at par. 


Secret Article V. 


[Ho sncli elau8e.](“) 


Should the consent of 
the other Powers to the 
draft Decree mentioned in 
Article I of the Declaration 
of to-day’s date not be 
obtained, the Government 
of the French Republic will 
not oppose the repayment 
at par of the Guaranteed, 
Privileged and Unified 
Debts after the 15th July, 
1910. 

Done at London, in dupli- 
cate, the 8th day of April, 
1904. 

(L.B.) LAHSBOWNB. (L.S.) PAUL OAMBON.C"*) 


(^‘1) [At the interview with Lord Lansdowne on the 2l3t Maroh, M. Cambon said that he 
'* thought that this article was either superduous or dangerous. It would be superfluous if it 
merely meant that Prance was to regard out action with a friendly eye; it would be dangerous if 
vre intended that Prance should support us in ignoring our Treaty obligations with other Powers.” 
Lord Lansdowne proposed its transference to its present position, but it was not embodied in the 
revised French draft of the 29th March.] ^ 

(35) [The clause finally inserted as Secret Article V was proposed by Lord Lansdowne on the 
80th March and accepted by M. Cambon on the 6th April. M. Cambon proposed to substitute 
“ 15th July, 1912 ” for ” 15th July, 1910,” but the original date was retained.] 

(55*) [See Note (5**) on p. 384. The French text is given below, p. 406,] 
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Declaration between the United Kingdom and France concerning Siam, Madagascar, 
and the New llchiides. — Signed at London, Apiil 8, 1904. (■*'■) 


Bkitisii Dhakt 
OF March 14, 1904. 

Siam. 

The two Govenimenta 
confiriii the stipulations of 
the Anglo-French Declara- 
tion of the 15th January, 
1896, in regard to the terri- 
tories specified in Article 1 
of that Declaration. 


'I'ho two Ooveriiiuents, 
while disclaiming all idea 
of annexing Siasnese terri- 
tory, or encroaching in any 
respect upon existing Treaty 
rights, furtlier agree that 
Groat Britain will not 
oppose or obstruct the 


Frexcii DiCU'T 
OF March 21, 1904. 

L — Siam. 

Le Gouvernemeni dc hi 
Grande Bretagne et le Gou- 
vemenient dc la Itipndtligue 
Fran^'aise wainticunrut Its 
Articles 1 et A dr la l)6elara- 
tion signee d Londres le 
Id Janvier, 1H96, 2 ^ar Loril 
Salisbury, FHncipul Secre- 
taire d'Ktatpoiir lesAffaires 
Etranghres, et le Baron dc 
Courcrl, Amhassadenr de 
France. 


Toutefois, en vice de roiii- 
pliter ces dispoidiiow. Us 
dAclarent d'wn, comm an ac- 
cord <jve I’ivjlucnce dc la 
Grande - Bretagne sera i e- 
connue par la France i,vv 
les territoires sttuds A I’ouest 
du bassin de la Meinnni, et 
ccllc de la France sera recou- 
nue par la Grande-Brctagne 
sur les territoires situds A 
Vest de la memerigion, lontes 
les 2 >osscssions Siamoises A 
Vest ct au sud-est de la 'one 
SHsvisic rrlcKint oinsi d(sor- 
maisde Vivjluevce Fran^’iiise 
ct,(Vafitre puH,tinites Irs pos- 
sesswiis Siamoises A Voiiest 
de celtc zone d du Golfc de 
Siam, y comprisla Pirn aside 
Malaise et les ilcs adjariaUs, 
relevant de V injlneari Aa- 
ylaise. 


Les deux Part irs Con- 
traitunlrs, Mirlant d’uillctirs 
tonic iilie J annexion d’aiieun 
td'ritoire Siamois, et rholues 
A s’cdjsteniv de lout aefe qni 
irait a Vem-onlre des dispo- 
sitions des Traites existants, 
convieunent que sons cette 


Final Text. 

I. — Siam. 

The Government of His 
Britannic Majesty and the 
Government of the French 
li’epuhlic confirni Articles 1 * 
and 2 of the Declaration 
signed in London on the 
15th January, 1896, by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, then 
Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Aflairs, and 
Baron de Courcel, then 
Ambassador of the French 
Bepublic at the Court of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 

In Older, however, to 
complete these arranije- 
ments, they declare by 
mutual agreement that the 
inllueuce of Great Britain 
shall be recognized by 
France in the territories 
situated to the west of the 
basin of the Biver Menam, 
and that the inhueiice of 
France shall be recognized 
by Great Britain in the 
territoiies situated to the 
east of the same region, all 
the Siamese possessions on 
the east and south-east of 
the zone above described 
and the adjacent islands 
coming thus henceforth 
under French iniluence, and, 
oil the other hand, all 
Siamese possessions on the 
west of this zone and of 
the Gulf of Siam, including 
the Malay Peninsula and 
the adjacent islands, coming 
under English influence. 

The two Contracting Par- 
ties. disclaiming all idea of 
annexing any Siamese terri- 
tory, and determined to 
abstain from any act which 
might contravene the pro- 
visions of existing Treaties, 
agree that, with this ic.'scr- 


(36) [This Declaration was publi-slied in Accuuidb and Vapors, 1904 (fid. 1952), CX, pp, 340-1.] 



JjRiTisii Draft 
OF March 14 , 1904 . 

action of France within tlie 
Siamese territories lying to 
the east alicl south-east of 
the area above specified, 
and that France will not 
oppose or obstruct the action 
^ of Great Britain within the 
territories lying to the west 
and south-west of the said 
area, including the Malay 
Peninsula and the adjacent 
islands. 


■ [No such clause.] 


New Hebrides. 

T}u two Governments agree 
to concert with a view to 
arriving at an arrangement 
wliich Bhall put an end to 
the difficulties arising from 
the ahsence of jurisdietion 
over the natives of the islands, 
without modifying the status 
quo. 

They further ngrrr. to tlie 
appointment, within tliree 
months of the signature of 
this-Declaration, of a Judicial 
Commission to inquire into 
and settle the claims to land 
of their respective nationals. 
This Commission will consist 
of three members, of whom ' 
eacli of the High Contracting 
Parties shall nominate one, 
and the third shall be 


French Draft 
OF March 21 , 1904 . 

reserve et en regard d.e I’un 
et de f‘ autre, I’ act ion respective 
des deu:c Gouvernements 
s’mrccm lihrement sur cha- 
cune. des spMres d’inff.uenee 
ainsi diifinics. 


II.— Madagascar. 


Le Gonvernement Britan- 
nique renonee & la rielama- 
tion qu’il avail formuUe 
exmtre I' introduction du tarif 
dovanier itabli d Madagascar 
apr&s I’annexion de cette tie cl 
la France. Jjc Goxwernement 
dc la lUpxibliqne irrend acte 
de cette diclaratioxi. 


HI. —NouvelleB-H6 brides. 

Les deux Gonvr.rncw.ents 
convwnnexU, dr, pr&pnrer d,c 
coxicert un Arrangement gni, 
sans ixnqdiqxicr emenne modi- 
fication daxis le statu quo, 
niettra fin anx difiicultis 
resultant de F absence de 
juridiction sur . Us indigbies 
des NouveUes-Hetrridcs. 

Us conviennent aussi de 
nmmncr, dans les trois 
mois de la signature de la 
presente declaration,' une 
6W?nw.«OTtehargce de regler 
les dijfireiuls fouciers de leurs 
ressortissaxUs x-cspectifs daxis 
lesdites 'des. Cette, Commis- 
sion sera cbmpo.see de. trois 
inembres ; chacune des 
Parties Coiitractautes en 
ddsignei'a un. Le troisienie 


Finai. Te.\t. 

vation, and so far as either 
of them is eonoevned, the 
two Governments shall each 
have respectively liberty of 
action in their s])heres of 
influence as above defined. 


II. — Madagascar. 

In view of the agreement 
now in negotiation on the 
questions of Jurisdiction 
and tile postal service in 
Zanzibar, and on the ad- 
jacent coast. His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government with- 
draw the protest which they 
had raised against the intro- 
duction of the Customs 
tariff established at Mada- 
gascar after the annexation 
of that island to France. 
The Government of the 
French Kepuhlic take note 
of this Declaration. 

III. — New Hebrides. 

I'he two Governments 
agree to draw np in concert 
an Arrangement which, 
without involving any 
modification of the political 
statxis qxw, shall put an end 
to tlie difficulties arising 
from the absence of juris- 
diction over the natives of 
the New Hebrides. ■ ' 

They agree to appoint a 
Commission to settle the 
disputes of tlieir respective 
' nationals in the said islands 
with regard to landed pro- 
perty. The competency of 
this Conimi.ssion and its 
rules of iiroeediife shall 
forin the .snliject of a pre- 
liminary Agreeinentbetween 
the two Governments. 
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British Draft 
OF March 14, 1904. 

nominated by them jointly, 
or if they should be unable 
to agrae on the choice by 


French Draft 
OF March 21, 1904. 

sera ddsignd par les deux 
preniiera, et au cas ou ceux- 
ci ne pourraient se mettre 
d’accord, par 


Final Text. 


In witness whereof His 
Britannic Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and His 
Excellency the Ambassador 
of the French Eepublic at 
the Court of His Majesty 
the K~ing of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, 
duly authorised for that 
purpose, have signed the 
present Declaration and 
have affixed thereto their 
seals. 


Done at London in du- 
plicate, the 8th day of 
April, 1904. 

(L.B.) LANSDOWNE. (L 8.) PAUL CAMBON.(>) 


(') [Soo Note (*’*) on p. 384. The French text is given below, pp. 406-7.) 

[ED. NOTE . — ^The exchange of notes connected with the above was also published in 
Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 2096), CX, 843, and the Arbitration Treaty with France signed 
14th October, 1903, in Accounts and Papers, 1904 (Cd. 1837), CX, 351. 

• A number of agreements dealing with the commercial relations of the two Powers in their 
colonies nere ratified or completed in 1904 or 1905. The list is in Accounts and Papers, 1905, 
OlV, Index. The most important of these are two agreements with reference to Newfoundland, ib. 
1906, CXXXVI, pp. 203-270. The Convention on tiie frontier East of the Niger, signed 29th May, 
1906, _ exchange of ratifications, 29th August, ib. 1906. CXXXVI, pp. 223-236, and the New 
Hebrides Convention of 27th February, 1906, ib. pp. 237-270.] 


No. 418. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdovme. 

F.O. tFrance 3665. 

(No. 219.) Paris, D. April 12, 1904. 

My Lord, E. April 14, 1904. 

The comments of the French Press on the Anglo-French arrangement of the 
8th instant have been made up, to the present, with a certain reserve, and though 
their tone has been on the whole distinctly favourable, there has been a disposition 
to await the publication of the full text before pronouncing a definite judgment. 

Yesterday morning the leading papers of the Capital were enabled to satisfy their 
readers in this respect, the Convention and the two Declarations, together with the 
draft Khedivial Decree, being published with the omission, of course, of certain 
Articles. 

It is too soon yet to gauge the full effect upon public opinion of this important 
disclosure. I may say, however, that apart from the Extreme Nationalist Press, 
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and from a few reserves in the “ Figaro ” in respect of the failure of France to obtain 
me right to fortify the coast of Morocco, nothing has been said to disturb the first 
France by the Agreement, which is certainly one of consider- 
able self-congratulation at having obtained a recognition of the priority of French 
influence ir^ Morocco and a solution of many troublesome questions at a sacrifice which, 
though involving such substantial concessions to England, will not inflict any serious 
loss on this country. ^ 

There is also an inclination to regard the Agreement as the possible precursor 
of a similar understanding with Eussia, and this feeling has been stimulated by the 
freport in yesterday’s “Temps,” as transmitted herewith, of an interview with 
M. Nelidow, Eussian Ambassador in Paris, who appears to have expressed unreservedly 
the satisfaction with which he states that the arrangement is regarded in Eussia, 
and to have hinted at a disposition on the part of his Government to regard as their 
friends the friends of their ally 

[I am, &o. 

B. MONSON.] 


No. 419. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdotme. 

F.O. France 3665. 

(No. 222.) Extract. Paris, D. April 15, 1904. 

My Lord, E. April 16, 1904. 

It may be regarded as presumptuous on my part to express an opinion on 

the manner in which the respective negotiators have acquitted themselves of their task : 
nevertheless, in offering to His Majesty’s Government my respectful congratulations 
on the result I cannot refrain from asking your Lordship to accept my assurances of 
the admiration with which I have watched your Lordship's firm, judicious and 
dexterous maintenance of the interests committed to your charge; an admiration 
rendered all the more keen by the knowledge that in encountering the advocate of 
French interests you have found a disj)iitanl of the highest capacity and resource. 

I am bound to say that from the very earliest moment after the return of 
M. Delcassd from London in the month of July last, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs himself professed the conviction that, in spite of all the inherent difiSeulties 
of the situation, the gi-eatness of which he never disguises from himself, the future 
attainment of a satisfactory settlement would be assured by the frankness, the 
straightforwardness, and the conciliatory spirit of which he saw such complete 
evidence in your Lordship during his interview with you in England. T hope that 
your Lordship will forgive my laying stress, in this connection, upon the great 
qualities shown by M. Delcasse in his own conduct of these negotiations, for there 
can be no doubt that be courageously took upon himself a responsibility which he 
shared with no one, except, indeed, his able Eepresentative in London, and that, as 
he himself confessed to me not many days ago, it was only the fact that he had had 
several years apprenticeship to the treatment of Colonial questions, acquired during 
his former experience as Minister of the Colonies, which enabled him to undertake 
with comparative confidence the consideration of the details connected with the Colonial 

compensations which he was anxious to secure for France 

[I am. &c. 

B. MONSON. 1 
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No. 420. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

P.O. France 3665. 

(No. 235.) Confidential. Paris, D. April 1904. 

My Lord, E. April 23, 1904. 

At an interview which I had yesterday with the President of the Eepuhlic, 
M. Lonbet said that nothing in the conrse of events since he had been installed as 
Chief of the State had given him more pleasure than the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French Agi’eement, 

He considered it not only as an international act tending to the mutual advantage 
of the two countries parties to it, but as the setting of an example of world-wide 
importance calculated to exorcise an ii:fluence of far reaching effect upon all civilised 
Powers. 

He could not be sufficiently emphatic in stating his gratification that this happy 
understanding had been amved at during his Presidency. It would certainly be one 
of (.lie most pleasing recollections which he would carry with him into retirement when 
his official functions terminated 

[i am, &c. 

E. MONSON.] 


[NOT;?.— KING BDWAHG .\NT) THE FORMATION OF THE ENTENTE. 

Tho King rninutocl Lnrcl Ci'oiitcr’s letter of the 17tli .Inly. 1003 {v. No. S.TO, p. 208) ns 
follows ; — 


“A imst able and interesting letter, and I entirely agree with the views 
expressed in it excepting Siam. 


E.R." 


The letter dealt mainly with Morocco and Egypt. As to Rinin, Lord Cromer wrote “ There 
«ould not appear to be any very groat difficulty as regards meeting tho French views in Siam." 

• Tho King made two suggestions in the Draft Letter (F.O. France 36G6) to the French 
Ambassador from Lord Lansdowne of the 21st Sejrteinher, 1903; the final draft of which was 
adopted on the 1st October (n. No. 309, p. 311) : — 

Lansdoxenc Draft. ('nrTrrtinns in flic King’s aicn hand. 

"His Majesty’s Government have no desire Underlined WOl'ds Struck Out. 
to .annex Egypt. " 

■Lord Lansdowne ultimately substituted for this, “ no desire to alter the political status of 
Egypt.” 

As regard the preservation of equality of .King. Edward struck out this underlined 

trad(l‘ and eomniereial status in Morocco — passage — and substituted-^ 

Lansdowne wrote " His Majesty’s Goyernmeiit .. ahsohltchj essential.” 

attiieh much importance to this reservation. ’ . 


Lord Lansdowne ultimately altered the phr.ase’ to “ regard as absolutely indispensable.” 
On the conchisibn of the Entente on the' 8th April, 1904, ita reception in Paris .was described 
by Sir E. Monson in a despatch No. 222 — ^April 15, 1904 (F.O. France 3665) (a. supra. No. 418, 
pp. 398-9). King Edward wrote on the back of this despatch in blub pencil — ' • 

‘‘ Ari excellent despatch. 


E.R.'’ 
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[The following despatch, which was much altered in draft by Lord Lansdowne, throws some 
liglit on the situation of the Entente Agreements.] 

The Marquees of Eansdowne to Sir E. Moneon, 

F.O. France 3663. Foreign Office, April 20, 1904. 

* Circulated to; — 

The King. 

Prir.je of Wales. 

The Cabinet. 

Embassies. 

• Peking. 

Tokyo. 

Admiralty. Secret. Intelligence Department. 

Sir, 

The French Amhn.ssador said a few words to me to-day upon the subject of the relations of 
Great Britain with Bussia. He told me that His Majesty the King had expressed to him his 
earnest desire that those relations should be improved, *that, if possible, an agreement ^should he 
arrived at for the settlement of jsonte of the questions which had occasioned fi’ietion and 
misunderstanding between the two Gove,rnmeiits in the past. His Excellency coi'diall 3 ' approved 
of the idea, but recognised the immense difficulties of giving effeet to it, particularly at the 
present time. 

I expressed my agreement and added an expression of satisfaction that public feeling in both 
countries had during the last few weeks apparently ^become inncli calmer. T said that we desired 
to avoid all possible causes of misunderstanding at Ihe present time, and should spare no efforts 
te do so. There seemed to me, indeed, to be only one point which might, although I did not 
think this was likely, give I'iso to ^rcaUg serious trouble. I referred to the possibility of an 
attempt ou l.hc part of the Russian Government to send their Black Rea Fleet through lha 
Dardanelles. It would he quitt; impossible for us to acquiesce in such a step, and, if it were taken, 
we should he driven to meet it by adequate measures, ^which might render a collision inriiitable. 
Wo had always insisted upon the view that the passage of the Straits must be denied to 
Ships of War, and wo liad on several occasions protested against minor infractions of these 
Treaty obligations. The passage of the Straits by n Russian Squadron (Ships of War erased by 
Lord L.) for the purpose of attacking our -Ally in the Far East ||could not Wicrefore be tolerated 
by this country. I rejoiced, however, to say that, so far ns I was aware, there were no signs 
of any such intention on the part of the Russian Government and I wa.9 indeed under the 
impression that for many reasons they would be unlikely to send their Ships out of the Black Sen 
at the present time. 

L. 

* Added by Lord Lansdowne. 

|- F, rased by Lord Iiansdowne. 

] Substituted hy fiord r.nnsdowne for “ with what we had said.” 

I Substiliih'd by Iiord Lansdowne for “undergone a marki'd improvement." 

§ Added hy T;ord T.nnsdowne. 

II Substituted for “ would ” by fxird L. 

^ Added by Lord L. 
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APPENDIX. 


[The P’rcnch text of the Couvention nud Declarations is given here for purposes of 
reference.] 

• 

Convention . . . respecting Newfoundland, and and Central Africa, signed at London, 

April 8, 1904. 

Sa MajesW lo Eoi du Royaurno-Uni dc la Grandc-Bretagne et dTrlando ct des Territoires 
Br'itanni(jues au dela des Ifors, Enipereur des Indes, ot le Pr&ideiit do la Republique Eranqaise, •. 
ayaut resolu de mettre fin, par un arrangement amiable, aiix dilhcult4s siirvenues h Terre-Neuve, 
out decidd de ooncluru line Convention h cet clfet, ot out nomine pour leurs Pldnipotentiaires 
resppotifs : 

Sa Majostd lo Roi du Royaume-Uni de la Grande-Bretagne et dTrlande et des Territoires 
Britaiiniques au dclh des Mors, Empereur dos Indes, lo Tres Honorable Henry Charles Keith 
Petty-Eitzmaurioo, Marquis do Lansdowno, Principal Secretaire d’Etat do Sa Majestd au 
Dcpnrtement des Affaires Etrangercs; et 

Le President dc la Republique Franqaiso, son Excellence Monsieur Paul Cambon, Ambassadcur 
de la Rdpubliquo Pranqaise pres Sa Majestd le Roi du Royauinc-Uni de la Grande-Bretagne 
ct d’lrlande ct des Territoires Britanniques au delh des Mers, Empereur des Iiides; 

Lesquels, apres s’etre eoinmuniqud lours pleins pouvoirs, trouves cn bonne et due forme, 
sont convenus de oe qui suit, sous reserve de I'approbation dc leurs Parlementa respectifs : — 


ABmciiE I. 

La Franco rononco aiix privileges ctablis a son profit par I’Articlc XIII du Traite d’Utrecht, 
et confirmes ou modifies par des dispositions iiostdrieures. 


* AiOTCI/E II. 

La France conserve pour sos ressortissants, sur le pied d’egalitd avec Ics sujets Britanniques, 
le droit de puche dans Ics caux tcrriloriales sur la partic de la e&te de Terre-Nouve comprise 
entre le Cap Saint-Jean et le Cap Kayo en passant par le uord; ec droit s’excrcera pendant la 
saison habituello de peche finissant pour tout le moude le 20 octobre de cheque ann^e. 

Les P'ranqais pourront done y pechor toute espcce dc poisson, y coinpris la boiitte, ainsi 
quo les orustaocs. 11s pourront entrer duns tout port ou havre dc cette cote et s’y procurer 
clcB approvisionnciuunts ou de la boetto et s’y abritor dans les memos conditions quo les habitants 
•Ic Terre-Neuve, en rostant sounds aux Rcglements locaux cn vigucur; ils pourront uussi pcclier ii 
I’embouchure des rivieres, suns toutefois pouvoir dejiasser unc ligne droite qui serait tireo de I'uu 
h I’autro des points extremes du rivage entre lesquels la riviei'e se jette dans la mcr. 

ils devront s’abstenir do faire usage d'engins du peche fixes (“ stake-nets and fixed engines ”) 
sans la permission des autoritds locales. 

Sur la partio de la cote inenlionnee ci-dcssus, les Anglais ct les Franqais scrout suumis sur 
le pied d’cgalitd aux Lois et Rcglements aotuelleiuciit en vigucur ou qui soraient ddictes, dans 
la suite, pour la prohibition, pcudiuit un temps deterndne, dc lu peche dc certains poissons ou 
pour I'amdlioration dos iJeohcries. II sera donne connaissuuce au Gouveruement de la Republique 
I’ranqaise des Lois et Rcglements nouveaiix, trois mois avant I’epoque oil ceux-ci devront etre 
appliques. 

La police do la peche sur la partie dc la cote siisuienllounee , ainsi quo celle du trafie illicite 
des liqueurs ct de la enutrebande des alcools, feront robjet d'un Reglernent etabli d ’accord entre 
les dciix Gouverncments. 


Aitmci/E HI. 

Unc indciMuitc pecuuiaire sera allouec par Ic Gouvernemenl do Sa Majestd Britannique 
aux citoyens Frauqais sc livrant ii lu peche ou a la preparation du poisson sur le ’* Treaty Shore,” 
qui seront obliges suit d ’abandonner li-s ctablisseinents qu’ils y possedeut, soit de renonoer a 
leur industric, par suite dc lu modification upiKirtcc par la prusente Convention a I’etat de 
choses actuel. 

Cette indemnitd ne pourra etre reolaniee par les intdresses que s’ils ont exerod leur profession 
antdrieurement h la cloture de la saison dc pdehe dc 1903. 

Les demandes d’indemnitd scront soumiscs h un Tribunal Arbitral compose d’un offioior de 
ohaque nation, ot en oas de ddsaccord d’un sm-arbitro ddsignd suivant la procedure instituee 
par I’Artiolc XXXII de la Convention de La Haye. Le.s details rdglant la constitution du 
Iribunal et Ics conditions des enquetos k ouvrir pour mottre les demandes en dtat feront I’objet 
d’un Arrangement special entre les deux Gouvcrnciiieuts. 
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j Abttcle IV. 

Lo Gouvornemr'iit (U; Sa Mujcste JJi-ifcaiini<iiie, rocoiinaissanb qii’eii outre dc I’indemnitd 
nienliounoo duns 1 Article iwecedent, uno conipeusiitiun territoriale est due U la Frunco pour 
abandon do son privilege sur la pnrtio dc I’llc dc Terro-Nouve visec ii rArticlc TI, eonvient avee 
le Gouvernoment de la Uepubliquo Franijaise dcs dispositions qui font Fobjot des Articles 
suivants : — 


AbticiiE V. 

La frontiere oxistant eutrc la Sencgambic ct la Colonic Anglaise de la Gamble sera mndiliec 
de manierc a assurer it la France la possession do Yarboutenda ct des terrains et points 
3 attorrissement appartenaut a cotte iocaliid. 

Au cas oil la navigation maritime nc pourrait s’cxcrcer jusque-la, im aeees sore assure en 
aval au Gouvornemoiit Frauqais sur iin point de la Hivic-rc Gambic qui sera rcconiiu d’un cninmun 
accord comme dtant accessible mix batiiiieiits marcliauds se livrunt it la navigation maritime. 

Les conditions dans losquellcs seroiit regies Ic transit sur la Riviere Gamble et ses affluents, 
ainsi que le mode d'acoos au point qui viendruit h etro reserve ii la France, en execution du 
paragrapbe preoddent, feront I’objct d ’arrangements It coneerter entro les deux Gouvernements. 

II est, dans tous les cas, entendn que ces conditions seroiit uii inoiris oiissi favorables quo 
cellos du regime institud par application dc I’Acto Gdndral de la Corifereneo Afrioainn dii 
26 Fdvricr, 1885, et de la Convention Franco-.Auglaise du 14 Juin, 1808, duns la partie Anglaise 
du bassin du Niger. 

Aimonn VI. 

Le groupe designd sous le nom d’llcs de Los, ct situd en lace dc Konnkry, est eddd par 
Sa Majostd Britannigue a la France. 

AllTlOLE VII. 

Les personnes iides sur les tclTitoircs cedes a la France pur les Articles V et VI de la prdsciite 
Convention pourront oonsorver la natioualitd Britannique moyoimant unc dec'lavatioii individucllc 
taita k oet eflet devaut I'autoritd oompdtento par ollcs-mdines, ou, dans le cas d'enlauts mincurs, 
par leurs parents ou tuteurs. 

Le ddlai dans lequol devra se faire la ddclaratioii d 'option prevue au paragrapbe precedent 
sera d’un an k dater du jour de I’installation de I’autoritd Franqaise sur le lerritoiro oii soront 
nees les dites personnes. 

Les loia et ooutumes indigenes actuellement en vigueur scront respeetdos autant que 
possible. 

Aux Ilea de Los, et pendant une pdriode de trente annees k partir dc I’ecliange des rulifieations 
de la prdsente Convention, les pecheurs Anglais bendficieront on oc qui eoiicerne le droit d’anerage 
par tous les temps, d’approvisionnement ct d’aiguado, dc reparation, de trainbordement dc 
marchandiscs, de ventc dc poiason, do descente k terre et de seebage des filets, du metne regime 
quo les pecheurs Franqais, sous reserve, toutofuis, par eiix de Fobservatiou des prescriptions 
ddietdes dans les Lois et llcglcmcnts Frauquis qui y scront en vigueur. 


ABTICI.B VIII. 

A I’est du Niger, et sous rdserve des modifications que pourront y comporter les stipulations 
inserdes au dernier paragrapbe du present Article, le trace suivant sera substitue k la delimitation 
dtabiic entre les possessions Franqaiscs et Anglaises par la Convention du 14 Juin, 1898: — 
Fartant du point sur la rive gauebe du Niger indique k F.\rtielo III dc la Convention du 
14 Juin, 1898, o’est-k-dire, la ligno mddiane du Ballul-JIaouri, la frontiere suivra celte ligne 
mediane jusqu’k sa rencontre avee la circonfdrence d’un eercle ddorit du centre de la villo de 
Sokoto avee vm rayon de 160,932 metros (100 milles). De cc point, ellc suivra Fare septcntrmnal 
do oe oercle jusqu’k un point situd k 5 kilometres au sud du point d 'intersection avee le dit 
arc de oercle de la route dc Dosso a Matankari par Maouredd. 

Elle gagnera dc Ik, en ligue droite, un i>oint situd ii 20 kilomettos au nord de Koniii (llinii- 
N’Kouni), puis de Ik, cgalement en ligue droite, uu point situd a 15 kilometres au sud de Miiradi, 
et rojoindra eusuito dircotoment 1 'intersection du parallele 13” 20' de latitude nord avee un 
indridien passant k 70 milles k I’est de la seeoude intersection du 14" dogrd de latitude nord avee 
I'aro septentrional du cerole prdoitd. , • 

De Ik, la frontiere suivra, vers Fest, Ic paralldlo I’d" 20' de latitude nord jusqu a su rencontre 
avee la rive gauche de la Riviere Komadougou Ouobd (Koniadugu 'Wuiibeb dont olio suivra lo 
thalweg jusqu’au Lac Tchad. Mais si, avant dc rcncontrcr cette riviere, la frontiere arrive k une 
distance de 5 kilometres dc la route dc earavanc de Zinder k Yo, par Soon hololoiia (Sua 
hololua), Adeber, et Kabi, la frontiere sera traede k une distance dc 5 kilometres ou sud de erttte 
route jusqu 'k sa rencontre avee la rive gauche de la Riviere Komadougou Ouobo (Kotnadugu 
Waube), etant toutefois entondu que si la frontiere ainsi traodo venait a traverser un village, cc 
village, aveo ses terrains, scrait attribue au Gouvernemeut uuquel se rattachcrait la partie majoure 

[15214] 2 D 2 
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du village et de ses terrains. Elli' suivra onsuite, comnie ci-dossus, le thalweg de la dite rivifere 
jusqu’au Lao Tchad. 

De la ellc suivra lo degre do latitude passant par lo thalweg de I’embouchure de la dite 
riviere jusqu’h son intersection avee le meridien passant a ilS' est du centre de la ville de Kouka, 
puis CO meridien vers lo sud jusqu’ii son intersection avec la rive sud du Lac Tchad. 

II est couvenu, cepi'iidaut, (pie lorsquc les Oomniissaires d('s deux Gouvorneinents qui 
proeedont en ce moment a la dcilimitation do la ligne dtahlie dans I'Article IV do fa Convention 
du 14 Juin, 1898, seront revenus et pourront litre eonsultes, les deux Gouvernoments prendront 
ec considiiration toute modification k la lignc-fronticre ei-dessii« qui scinblerait dt'sirable pour 
determiner la ligne do demarcation avi'c plus de precision. ,\fin d’l-vitcr les iucouvenienta qui 
poiirraient rdsulter de part I't d’autre d'un tracd qui .s'eearterait di's frontiisres rcoonnues et bien 
constatdes, il est oonvcmi que, duns la partie du traed oil la frontiero n’ost pas diiterminde pau 
les routes eommerciales, il sera tenu compte des divisions ])nliti(|ues actuclles des territoivea, do 
taijon h ce que les tribus relevant des territoires do Tessaona-Maradi et /indor soient, autant 
quo possible, laissdes a la France, et c.elles ladevant des territoiri's de la zone Anglaise soient, 
autant que possible, laissi'es a la Grande-Bretagne. 

Il est en outre entendu que, sur le Tchad, la limite sera, s'il est hesoiu, modifido de faqon h 
assurer h la France line eoiiimimication en cau libre en tonic saison entre ses possessions du 
nord-ouest et du sud-est du Lac, et une partie do la superficie des eaux libres du Lac au moins 
proportionnelle a eellc (jiii lui etait attrihiiee par la carte formant I'.dnnexe No. 2 de la Convention 
dll 14 Juin, 1898. 

Dana la partie commune do la Eivicre Koinadoiigou. lea populations riveraines aiiront ('galitii 
de droits pour la peche. 

AnTicnn TX. 

La prdsente Convention sera ratifiee, et les ratifications en seront dchangeos, h Londres, dans 
lo ddlai de huit mois, ou plus tot si fairc se pent. 

En foi de quoi .son Excellence I'Ambassadeur do la Republiquc Franqaiso priis Sa Mnjestd 
le Roi du Royaume-Gni de la Grande-Brotagno et d’lrlando et doa Teri-itoires Britanniques au 
delh des Mera, Emptreur des Indes, et le Principal Seerdtaivn d’Etat pour les Affaires Etrang&res 
do Sa Srajostd Britannique, durnent autorisiis A cct effet, ont signd la jirdsento Convention et y 
out aiipose leurs cachets. 

Fail h Londre.s, on double expi'dition, le 8 .\vril, 1904. 


Declaration . . . rfn/ircling Dgypt and Morocco. 

.AnTie.i,F. I. 

Le Gouvernement do Sa Maji’std Britannique declare qu’il n’a pas 1 'intention de changer 
I'clal jirditique de I’Egypte. 

De son eotd, le Gouvernement do la Republiquc Franijaiso declare qu'il n’entravera pas 
Taction do TAnglcterre dans co pays en demandant qu’un terme soit fixd h I’occupation 
Britannique ou de toute autre nianicri', et qu’il doiine son adhdsion au projet de Ddcret Khddivial 
ipii est annexe au present -Arrangement, et qui contient les garantie.s jugdes necessaires pour la 
Htuivi'garilo des intemts des porteurs do la Bette Rgy]ilienne, uiais a In condition qu'apres sa mise 
cn vigueur aucune modification n’y poiirra ctre introduito sans Tassentiment des Puissances 
Signaiaircs de la Convention de liondres de 188.'). 

11 est convenu quo la Direction -Gcnoralo dc's .Antiquites en F.gypte continuera d’iitro, eomme 
par a'- passe, confide h un savant Friin(;nis. 

Bes ('coles Fraiupiises en P.gviile coiitimieront a jouir de la mi'ine libertii que par le passe. 

Auticue II. 

Lc Gouvernement de l.a Edpiibliqiie Fram.-aise diV.I.-ire qu'il n’a pas ] 'intention de ebanger, 
Tdtat politique du Maroc. 

De .son cote, lc Gouvernement do Sa Al-sjesii' Britannique reconnait qu’il nppartient h la 
Franco, notnmmenl eomme Puissance limitrophe du .Maroc sur une vastu clendiie, de veiller a la 
trnnqui'llite dans ce pays, et de lui pivter son assistance pour toutes les rdforms's adiiiinislrativcs, 
dconomiques, financii'i'cs, et militaires dont il a besoin. 

- Il ddolarc nn’il n’entravern pas Taction de. la France h cet effet, sous rdse.rve quo cettp action 
laisscra intacts les droits dont, en vertii des Traites, Crf^uiventions, et u.sages, la Grande-Brotagno 
jouit au Maro.-i, y compris le droit de cabotage entre les ports Maroeains dont lidni'fieiont les 
navircs Anglais depiiis 1901, 
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A|!T1C1.IS lil. 

Le GouvuniL-moul du ba Miijuatc Britaniii.jiio, do sou cdld, ruspcolura les droits dont, on vortii 
des Truilds, Gouvoutwiis, ct usagivs, la Frauco joiiit cii y compris lo droit do oabotago 

aouorde uux uaviros Fraui;uis outre los ports Fgyptiens. ° 

Auticoe IV. 

LjCs deux Gouvoriu'iueiits, dgaloiiieut altaohes au priiioipi' do la iibortd of)iiiuif'roialo laut ou 
Egypte ria’auliraroo, ddolaiviit (pi’ils no s’y prdloroul a aiiciiiir indgulitd, pas phis dans lotahlisso- 
luent do.s droits do douauos on auiivs ta.vos ipio duus IVdabiissoiiiont dcs tarii's do transport par 
chemin do for. 

Le cominoroo do I'une ot I’aiitro nation avoo ie llaroo ot avoo FEgypto jouira dii iiionio 
traitoment pour lo transit par los puasossions Fraui;aisos ot liritanuhiuos on Afriipio. I'n acoord 
entre les doux Gouvornemonts rdglora Ics oonditions do co transit ot ddtonniuora los i^oints do 
pduetration. 

Get ongagoniout rdoiprorjuc ost valablo pour niio poriodo do troiito iins. Faiito do ddnoiii iation 
oxp'rosBO faito uiio aiindo au nioiii.s a ravanoo, oolto |■.■riodo sora lu'oliaigdi.' do oiiiii ans. 

Toutofois, lo Goiivonionioiit do la lidpiibliipio Framoiiso an !Ilaron ot lo trouvi rnoiiiont do 
Sa Majesto Briluuiiiipio on Lgy[ito so rdsorvoiit do vidllor it oo cpio los conoossiiins do routes, 
ohoiiiins do for, ports, iltc., si iout doniidos dans dos oonditions tollos ipio I’autoritd do I’Etat sur 
oos grandos ontroprisos d'inldrdt gdiuh-al doniouro ontioro. 

Aiitici-e Y. 

Le Gouvernoinent do Sa Wajostd JJritaiuiiipio dihdaro ipi'il usera do son inflnoncc pour quo 
los fonctionnairos Fram;ais aotuolleinont au sorvieo Fgxption no soiont pus mis dans dos oonditions 
moins avantageuses <[uo oolles appliqndos aux fonotionuairos .\nglais du nidmo sorvieo. 

Jjc Oouvornomout do la Ud]nililiquo Franyaiso, do son ootd, n'nnruit pus d’olijoetion li oo 
quo dos oonditions analogues fussont oousontios aux fonotionuairos Britauniquos actuolloment au 
service Marooain. 

Aimci/E VI. 

Afin d’assurer lo libre. passage du Onnal do Sue/., lo. Gouverneniont do Sa Majestu Britunnique 
ddclaro adhiSi'cr aux stiiJulalions du Traits oonclu le 20 Oclobre, 188S, ct b lour iniso on vigueur. 
Lo libro passage du Canal litant ainsi giirauti, I’o.xi'oiitioii do In dernioro plira.so du paragrapbo 1 
et cello du paragrapbo 2 do I’Artiolo VIII do co 'fraitd rcstoront suspenduos. 

AuticijE VII. 

•Afin d’assuiier lo libro pa.ssago du ]>dtroit de Gibraltar, los doux Gouvoriicmi'nt.s convii'nnent 
do ne pas laisser dlovor dos Ibrtifioutions ou dcs ouvrugos stratdgiqiios qtioleonquos sur la partie 
do la- cote Marooaiuo oouipriso outro Molilhi ot los bautours qui doiiiinont la rivo droito du Sdbou 
exulusivcinont. 

Toutofois, cette disposition no s'appiiquo jias aux points actuollouiout ocoupes par FEspagne 
sur la rivo Marooaiuo do la Meditorrandc. 


Aktwue VJll. 

Los doux Gouvornciiients, s’iuspiraut do lours soiiUiuonts siiicoroment aniiomix pinir ri'lspagiio, 
prennont on partiouliorc considdration los iiildi-dts qu’clic tionl do sa position gdographique et do 
ses possessions territorialos sur la oolo Muruoaino do la Mddilorrando; et au siijct desqucls lo 
Gouvernement Frain/ais so ooiieortora avoc le Gouverneniont i’.spaguol. 

Oomraunieation sora faito au Gouvenieiiicnt dc Sn Majesto Britannique do l',accord qui pourra 
ir.tervonir h ec sujet outre la Franoe et I’R.spagne. 

.Ahticue IX. 

Les deux Gouverneinents eonvionnent de so prdlor I'ajipui do lour diploniatio pour roxeoiition 
des olauses de la prdsento Ddolaration relative a I’Egyplo ot uu Mareo. 

ISn foi de quoi sob Exoellenco rAnibivssadour do la lldpiibliquo Frani;aiso pros Ha Majostd 
le Boi du Eoyaumo-Uui do la Graude-Brotaguo ot dTrlando ot do.s Torritoiros Jlritaimiquos au 
delil dos Mers, Enipcrour dos Indos, et le Principal Soerdtairo d’Btat pour los Affuiros fltrungoros 
de Sa Majeste Britannique, dumeut autorisds a eet clfot, ont signd la prdsonto Coiivontiou ot y 
out apposd leurs cachets. 

Fait & Londres, cn double c.\pcdition, le 8 Avril, IdlW. 
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Articleg Secrets. 

Abtecle I. 

Dans le cas oil I'un des deux Gouvernements severrait oontraint.par la force des circonstances, 
de modifier sa politique vis-i^vis de I’Egypte ou du Matoc, les engagements qu’ils out contractus 
I’un envers I'autre par les Articles IV, VI, et VII de la Ddolaration de ce jour flemnureraient 
intacts. 

Article II. 

Le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste Britanniqiie n’a pas I'intention de proposer, quant & present, 
aux Puissances de modification au regime des Capitulations ct a I’organisation judiciairc eit 
Egyptc. 

Dans le cas oii il serait amend h cnvisager I'opportunite d'introduire li cet dgard en Egypte 
des rdformcs tondant h assimiler la Idgislation Egyptienne celle des autres pays civilisds, le 
Gouvernement de la Rupublique Frani;aise ne refiiserait pas d 'examiner ces propositions, mais h 
la condition que le Gouvernement de Sa Majcstd Britannique aeeeplerait d 'examiner les 
suggestions quo le Gouvernement de la Rdpublique Franqaise pourrait avoir a lui adresser pour 
infroduire au Maroc des rdformes du rneme genre. 

.^KTICI.E III. 

Les deux Gouvernements eonvieiinent qu’nne eertaino quantitd de territoire Marocain 
adjacento h Molilla, Ceuta ct autres Prdsides doit, le jour oil le Sultan eesserait d’exerccr sur elle 
son autoritu, tomber dans la sphere d 'influence Kspagnolc ct que radministration de la c6te dcpuis 
Melilia jusqu'aux hauteurs dc la rive droite. du Sdbou exclusivement sera confide h I'Espagne. 

Toutefois, I’Kapagne devra au prdalable donner son adhdsion formelle aux dispositions des 
.\rtialQ3 IV ct VII de la Ddelaration dc ce jour, et s’ongager a les executor. 

Elle s'engagera en outre h ne point alidner tout ou purtie des tci'ritoires placds sous son 
autoritd ou dans sa sphdre d 'influence. 


Article IV. 

Si I'Espagne, invitde i adhdrer aux dispositions do I'Article prdeddent, oroyait devoir 
s'ahstenir, 1' Arrangement entre la France et la Grande-Bretagne, tel qu’il rdsulte de la Ddelaration 
de ce jour, n'en serait pas moins iinmddiatement applicable. 


Article V. 

Dans le cas oil I'adlidsion des autres Puissances ne serait pas obtenue au projet de Ddcret 
mentionnd h FArticlc I de la Declaration de ce jour, le Gouvernement de la Rdpublique Frnnqaise 
no a’opposera pas au remboursemeut au pair, h partir du Ifl Jiiillet, 1910, des Dettes Garantie, 
Privildgidc, ct Unifide. 

Fait h Londros, en double expedition, le 0 Avril, 1904. 


Declaration concerning Siam, Madagascar, and the New Hebrides. 

I. — Slwi. 

Le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste Britannique ot Ic Gouvernement do la Rdpublique Franqaise 
rnaintiennent les Articles 1 ot 2 dc la Declaration signdc a Londres le 15 Janvier, 189G, par le 
Marquis do Salisbury, Principal Secretaire d’Etat pour les Affaires Etraiigeres de Sa Majestd 
Rritannique. b cette dpoque, et le Baron de Courcel, .bmbassadeur de la Rdpublique Franqaise prds 
Sa Majestd Britannique b cette dpoque. 

Toutefois, en vuo do compldtcr ces dispositions, ils deelarent d’un oommun accord que 
I'influenoe do la Grande-Bretagne sera reconuue par la Franco sur les territoires situes b I’ouest 
du bassin de la Meinam, ct celle de la France sera rcconnue par la Grande-Bretagne sur les 
territoires situds b Test do la meme rdgion, toutes les possessions Siamoises b Test et au sud-cst de 
la zone susvisde et les lies adjacentes relevant ainsi ddsormais de I'influenoe Franijaise, ot, d'autre 
par' , toutes les possessions Siamoises b I’ouest cle cette zone et du GoHe de Siam, y eompris ia 
Pdninsule Malaise et les ilos adjacentes, relevant de I'influonce Anglaise. 

Les deux Parties Contraotantes, ccartant d’aillcurs toutc idde d 'annexion d’aucun territoire 
Siamois, et resolues b s'alistenir de tout aetc qui irait a I'encontre des dispositions des Traitds 
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exi&tants, conviennent <1U6| sous cefcte reserve et en regard de l*un et de l*autre, I’action respective 
d«s deux Gouvernements s*exercera librensont sur chacune des deux spheres d’induonce ainsi 
ddfinies. 

II. — Madagascar. 

En vue de I'Aocord en preparation sur les questions de juridiction et du service postal h 
Zanzibar, ef sur la cote adjaoente, le Gouvemernont de Sa Majestd llritannique rcnonce fi la 
reclamation qu’il avait forrnulec contre Pintroduction du Tarif Doiianier itabli ii Madagascar apves 
{'annexion de eetto He a la France. Ije Goiivcmetnent do la Bcpiibliquc Pranqaiso proud actn de 
cettc Ddolaration. 

III. NODVKI.I.ES-l-iEBRIDE8. 

Les deux Gouvernements eonviennent de prdparer de concert un Arrangement qui, sans 
impliquer aucune modification dans le statu quo politique, mettc fin aiix diificidtds rdsultant de 
/’absence de juridiction sur les indigenes des Nouvelics-Hdbrides. 

Ils eonviennent de noninier uni' Commission pour le riglenient des diffdrends fonoiers do lours 
ressortissants respeetifs dans lea dltcs lies. La eompdtence de cette Commission et les regies de 
sa proeddure feront I’objet d’un Accord preliminaire entre les deux Gouvernements. 

En foi de quoi le Principal Seerdtaire d’Etat pour les Affaires Etrangdres de Sa Majestd 
Britannique et son Excellence r.\mhassadeur do la Rdpubliquo Franqaise pr^ Sa Majestd le Roi 
du Eoyaume-Uni de la Grande-Bretagno et d’lrlaiule et des Territoires Britaiiniqiies an delt des 
Mers, Empereur des Indes, dimient autorisds li cet effet. ont signd la presente Hdclaralion, et y 
ont apposd lours cachets. 

Fait h Ixmdres, en double expddition, le 8 Avril, 1904. 
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To Sir T. H. Sanderson, 80 (No. 38, encl. 2). 

Conversation with the Marquess of Lansdowne, 64-5 (No, 82, end.), 71-2 (No, 89), 
80-1 (No. 94). 

Conversation with Sir P. Lascelles, H (No. 5). 

Conversation with the Marqiiess of Saliaburv. 12 fNn. 14), 13-4 (No. 15), 16 (No. 17). 
266 (No. 307). 

Hay, Mr. John, United States’ Secretary of State, 1898-1005. 

199 (No. 220), 204 (No. 231). 

Hayasbi, Baron (later Viscount), Japanese Ambassador at London, 1900-6. 

Conversation with Mr. Bertie, 10 (No. 10), 100 (No. 111). 

Conversation with Baron Eckardstein, 89 (No. 99), 107 (No. 118, end.). 

Conversation with the Marquess of Lansdowne, 24 (No. 29), 26 (No. 33), 35 (Nos. 42-3), 

46 (No. 60), 89 (No. 99), 89 (No. 100), 90 (No. 101), 90 (No. 102), 91 (No. 103), 

96 (No. 105), 98 (No. 107), 99 (No. 110). 102 (No. 11.5), 103 (No. 116), 104 (No. 117), 

107 (No. 119), 111-2 (Nos. 121-3), 120 (No. 126), 144 (No. 157), 199 (No. 22.8). 
206-8 (Nos. 237-8), 227 (No. 265), 229 (No. 208), 230 (No. 269), 231 (No. 271), 
232 (No. 274), 233 (No. 275), 236 (No. 278), 240 (No. 284), 243 (No. 289), 246 (No. 292), 
246 (No. 294). 

Communication from, 41 (No. 51), 202 (No. 230). 

Instructions to, 144 (No. 158). 

Memorandum by, 201 (No. 228, end.). 

Hayasbi, Mr. G., Japanese Minister at Seoul, 1899-1906. 

Conversation with Mr. Gubbins, 45 (No. 67). 

Herbert, Sir M., British Ambassador at Wa.shinglon, 1902-3. 

To the Marquess of Lansdowne, 102 (No. 180), 163 (No. 184), 106 (No. 188), 166 (No. 189), 
168 (No. 192), 169 (No. 194), 172 (No. 199). 

Conversation witli Count Quaadt, 166 (No. 188). 

rioHLENLOHE, Pi’.iNOE VON, German Chancellor, 1894-1900. 

12 (No. 13). 

Holstein, Baron F. von, German Foreign Office. 1880-1906. 

To Mr. Chirol, 84 (No. 96). 

Inouye, M., Japanese Minister at Berlin, 1898-1907. 

To M. Komura, 41 (No. 51 (n) ). 

Conversation with Sir F. La.soelle.s, 42 (No. 52). 

IsvoLSKY, M. H., Russian Minister at Tokyo, 1900-2. 

Conversation with M. Koto, 52 (No. 71). 

Ito, Marquis, Japanese statoaraan. Prime Minister, 1892-6, 1900-1. 

Conversation with the Marquess of Lansdowne, 108 (No. 120), 200 (No. 236). 

CovsiiUation of, 102 (No. 115), 215 (No. 248). 

Visit to England, 108-111 (No. 120). 

Visit to Paris, 57 (No. 70). 

Visit to St. Petersburg and Berlin, 57 (No. 70), 101 (No. 113), 102 (No. 114), 107 (No. 118, 
end.), 137 (No. 148). 

Jordan, Mr. J. N., British Consul-General at Seoul, 1896-1901; Minister at Seoul, 1901-6. 

To the Marquess of Sali.sbury, 32 (No. 40). 

Memorandum by, 89 (No. 100, note.) 

Kalnoky, Count G., Austro-Hung.irian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1881-95. 

311 (No. 367). 

Kapnist, Count, Russian Ambassador at Vienna, 16C5-1904. 

Conversation with Sir F. Plunkett, 129 (No. 139). 
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K\to, M., Japanese Miiiistei' for Fnri'ij'n Alfairs, 1900-1. 

CoiiDcrmtioii eitli -M. Isvolsky, 52 (No. 71). 

Cimoersatiini witli Sir C. MacDonald, -lb (No. 01), 52 (No. 71). 

Comutuniciitioii tu M. Isvolsky, 45 (No. 57). 

K. vrsuiiA, ViscooNT, .Japaiieso i'rimc Minister, 1901-0. 

Conversation with Sir C. MacDonald. 100 (No. 118). 

.Itid Anylo-Jiipancsc Agreement, 100 (No. 118. end.). 

KM.-tfrii, IIia;ii, Geriiiau (.'ousul-Oi’iieral at Skangiiai, 18!i9-19IJ2. 

To Viceroy of Nanking, 152 (No. 109, end.). 

l\o.Muii.v, D.vho.n, Japano.so Minister at St. Pete -burgh, 1900-1; Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
1901-6. 

To M. luouye, 41 (No. 51 (5) ). 

To Viscount Ilayaslii, 201 (No. 200). 

Coni'crsation with t^!^lut l.aiiisdorff, 48 (No. 00). 

Coni'cr,'<utioii- with Sir V. .MacDonald, 98 (No. 100), 99 (_No. 108), 121 (No. 127), 144 (No. 158), 
115 (No. 159j, 19!) (No. 222), 210 (No. 240), 210 (No. 24.5), 215 (No. 247), 216 (No. 248), 
220 (No. 254), 225 (No. 200;, 242 (No. 287). 

.tad .tniito-Iapiinese .lijrccnicni, 98 (No. 100), 99 (No. 108), 99 (No. 109), 100 (No. Ill), 
100 '(No. 112), 100 (No. 118. end.}. 

Segotiations with Baron von iloseu, 217 (No. 249), 219 (No. 262). 

ivL’UiNo, VI., Japanese Minister at St. Petersburgh, 1902-4. 

Conversatiun with Sir C. Scott, lOl (No. 141), 238 (No. 281), 242 (No. 290). 

Conversation with M. dc Witte, 131 (No. 143), 237-8 (No. 281, end.). 

Contmunication of note to ilussiaii Government, 245-0 (No. 292, end.). 

Information from, 230 (No. 277). 

InsiruetioHs to, 233 (No. 275, end.). 

?iogotiations with Count Lamsdorff, 216 (No. 248). 

L. ttNo, Sir Hamilton. 

180 (No. 207). 

i/AMSDORFP, Count, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1901-6. 

Conversation with Count Benckendorff, 222 (No. 258). 

Conversation with Sir C. Seott, 4 (No. 4), 39 (No. 48), 125 (No. 130), 130 (No. 140), 
132 (No. 143), 203 (No. 231), 213 (Ho. 244), 226 (No. 262), 236 (No. 279). 

Conversation with M. Deloas.se, 221 (No. 257). 

Conversation with M. Komura, 48 (No. 63). 

(.'(iiaanmicattoii to M. Kurino, 34 (No. 42, end.). 

Communieation to the Marquess of Salisbury, 3-4 (No. 4). 

Memorunduni by, eited, 18 (No. 21). 

Negotiations with M. Kurino, 215 (No. 248). 

Visit to Paris, 217 (No. 250), 221 (No. 2.57), 224 (No. 259).’ 

Views on alleged Manchurian .Igrueuient, 36-7 (No. 45 and note), 39.-40 (No. 48). 

Puhlieations of Sir C. Scott's de.spatch of 6 Feb., 1901, 37 (No. 45, note), 42 (No. 63). 

IjAnoi.ky, Mr. W. L. F. G., Senior Clerk, British Foreign Office, 1902-7. 

Memorandum by, 197 (No. 225). 

Lansdowne, The Fifth Marquess or. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 12 November, 1900- 
11 December, 1905. 

To Mr. .Archer, 270 (No. 326). 

• To Mr. Buchanan, 145 (No. 100), 148 (No. 164), 150 (No. 166), 152 (No. 168), 153 (No. 171), 

*56 (No. 174), 157 (No. 175), 159 (No. 176), 161 (No. 179). 

To Mr. de Bunsen, 298 (No. 358). 

To M. Gambon, 302 (No. 360, end.), 311 (No. 369), 324 (No. 376), 341 (No. 389), 349 (No. 395), 
351 (No. 397), 361 (No. 411). 

To Sir !•:. Ca.ssel, 179 (No. 296), 

To the Karl of Cromer, 355 (No. 402), 362 (No. 412). 

To Ijord Currie, 123 (No. 129). 

To Sir M. Durand, 228 (No. 266), 243 (No. 288), 260 (No. 315), 260 (No. 316), 277 (No. 333) 

279 (No. 337), 280 (No. 339). 282 (No. 344), 285 (No. 360), 309 (No. 366). 

To Baron Fekardstein, 66 (No. 84), 69 (No. 87, end. 1). 

To Sir E. Kgerton, 346 (No. 392). 

To Jjonsul-Geueral Fraser, 51 (No. 69). 

To Viscount Gougli, 24 (No. 29), 35 (No. 48). 

To Count Hatzfeldt, 70 fNo. 87, end. 3).« 

To Baron Hayashi, 244 (No. 291). 
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TiAMSDOWNE, 'I'hE P'lFTH MaR<}1!ESS oe — {ronlitt lied). 

» To Sir M. Herbert, 171 (No. 19fi), 172 (No. 200), 200 (No. 227). 

To Mr. Joi'flnn, 129 (No. lOS). 

To Sir 1*'. Ijasc('lle,s, 23 (No. 28), 24 (No. 30), 27 (No. 34). 28 (No. 37), 29 (No. 38), 41 (No. riO), 
44 (No. 55), 52 (No. 70), 00 (No. 77), 02 (No. 79), 02 (So. .80), 03 (No. 81). 05 (No. H3), 
09 (No. 87), 71 (No. 8!)), 8()-;j (No. 94), 92 (No. 194), 139 (No. 150), 140 (No. 152), 
1#4 (No. 172), 102 (No. 181). 102 (No. 182), 104 (No. 185), 107 (.No. 190), 1G8 (No. 191). 

108 (No. 193), 109 (No. 195). 170 (No. 196), 171 (No. 197), 173 (No. 201), 177 (No. 204), 

252 (No. 299), 275 (No. 331). 

7’i) Sir C. Macllonald, 20-7 (No. 33), 34 (No. '>), 30 (No. 44). 40 (No. 00), 89 (No. 99). 
98 (No. 107), 99 (No. 109), 99 (No. 110), li.O (No. 111). 192 (No. 115), 103 (No. 110), 
104 (No. 117), 107 (No. 119), 108 (No. 120). Ill (No. 121), 111 (No. 122), 112 (No. 123). 

112 (No. 124), 120 (No. 120), 144 (No. 157), 200 (No. 228). 21)0 (No. 237). 208 (No. 2:!8), 

218 (No. 251), 219 (No. 253), 220 (No. 256), 225 (No. 201). 227 (No. 205), 229 (No. 208), 

230 (No. 209), 231 (No. 271). 232 (No. 274). 233 (No. 275), 230 (No. 278), 230 (No. 279), 

240 (No. 284). 243 (No. 289), 245 (No. 292). 240 (No. 293), 240 (No. 204). 

To Count Mettornieh, 147 (No. 103), 151 (No. 108), 100 (No. 177). 

To Sir E. Monson, 40 (No. 49), 124 (No. 131), 135 (No. 145), 217 (No. 259). 221 (No. 257). 
224 (No. 259), 240 (No. 283), 201 (No. 318), 2(52 (No. 320), 203 (No. 321), 2(;4 (No. 322), 

208 (No. 32.5), 271 (No. 327). 273 (No. 329), 274 (No. 330). 281 (No. 340). 283 (No. 340). 

283 (No. 348), 289 (No. 3,52), 291 (No. 3.55), 292 (No. 350). 292 (No. 357). 301 (No. ,309), 

304 (No. 3(53), 306 (No, 3(>-l). 311 (No. 36.8), 317 (No. 37(9, 318 (No. 371), .‘!2,8 (No. .377), 

329 (No. 378), 3.33 (No. .'WO). .337 (No. .‘.‘84). .3,39 (No. 38,5), 339 (No. 380). 340 (No. 388). 

340 (No. 391), 347 (No. .393). 347 (No. 394), 3.52 (No. 39.8). ;!.52 (No. ;)99). .3.55 (No. 401). 

3.57 (No. 404), 358 (No. 400). 300 (No. 40.8), .‘iOO (No. 413), 30.3 (No. IM). .304 (No. IJO). 

401 (noio). 

To Tjord lievelstoke, 185 (No. 213). 

To the Marquess of Salialuiry, 04 (No. 82). 

To Sir E. Satow, 50 (No. 6(5), 50 (No. 07), .50 (No. 75). 141 (No. 15.3). 

To Sir C. Soolt, 30 (No. 45), 42 (No. 53), .50 (No. 05), 51 (No. (58). 188 (No. 217), 

202 (No. 229), 212-3 (Nos. 242-3), 231 (No. 270). 234 (No. 2709 , 237 (No. 280), 

241 (No. 285), 247 (No. 295), 249 (No. 290), 251 (No. 297), 251 (No. 298). 

To Mr. Spring-Rice, 222 (No. 258). 

To Mr. Wliitehend. 89 (No. 100). 90 (No. 101). 90 (No. 102). 91 (No. 193). 90 (No. 105). 
Convevmtion with Count TiencheiidorfE, 188 (No. 217), 202 (No. 2‘29), 212-3 (Nos. 242-8), 
222 (No. 258), 281 (No. 270), 234 (No. 276), 24(5 (No. 29.3). 2-17 (No. 29.5), 251 (No. 297), 
261 (No. 298). 

CnnoBTminnn with Count Bern.storff, 164 (No. 185). 

Cniweimiiinn with M. C.nnihon, 124 (No. 131), 135 (No. MR). 217 (No. 250). 221 (No. 2.57), 
224 (No. 259), 2.37 (No. 280), 240 (No. 283), 261 (No. 31.8). 262-3 (Nos. ,320-1). 

264 (No. .322). 208 (No. 325), 271 (No. .327). 273 (No. 32!9, 274 (No. ;i;!9). ‘281 (No. .‘UO), 

283 (No. .34(9, ‘283 (No. .348), 2.89 (No. 352). 291 (No. 35-,). 29.8 (No. .‘I, 5.8), .391 (No. .36(9. 

304 (No. .‘163). .300 (No. 3(!(), .311 (No. .‘MVO. .'JIT .8 (Nos. .‘170 -1), .‘i‘28 (No. .377), 

329' (No. .378). .333 (No. .380), 3.37 (No. .384), .339 (No. 38,5). .339 (No. 386), ;j.|0 (No. ,38,8). 

.340 (No. .391), .347 (No. .3931, 347 (No. .394). .352 (No. 398). .352 (No. .‘)99|. .355 (No. 401), 

357 (No. 404), 360 (No. 498), 36.3 (No. 41.‘i). .30.3 (No. IM). 

Con nr mat ion with Sir C. Ca-isel, 182 (No. 210). 

Connrmntinn witli .Ifr. Choate, 228 (No. 200). ‘252 (No. ‘299.) 

(kiiirrrnatiiin with Sir ('. llawhins, 179 (No. ’iOO). 

Cnnnemntinn witli If. Eeleassi', *292 (No. 357). 

Connrmntinn wiih llaron E.ehavdsteiii, 24 (No. 29). 24 (No. ))(9, ‘28 (No. 371, 35 (No. 43), 
00 (No. 77), 02 (No. 79), 62 (No. 80). 61-5 (No. 82. rnrl.). 05 (No. 83). 70-7 (No. 02), 
151 (No. 107). 

Conremafinn witli M. Etienne, 292 (No. 3.50). i/ 

ConrnriKilion with (lio (iernmn Eiii|)i'ror, 148 (No. 16-1). 

Connemation. witli Count llntzfeldt, 04— .5 (No. 82, rnrl.), 71-2 (No, 89), 77 (No. 92). 
80-1 (No. 94). 

Convcmation with Baron TTavashi, 24 (No. 29), 26-7 (No. .33). .34-5 (Nos. 4‘2-3), 46 (No. 60). 
62 (No. 79) 89 (No. 99). 89 (No. 160). 90 (No. 191), 90 (No. 102), 91 (No. 103), 
96 (No. 105), 98 (No. 107), 99 (No. 110). 102 (No. 115). 103 (No. 116). 104 (No. 117), 
107 (No. 119). 111-2 (Nos. 121-.3), 1*20 (No. T20), 144 (No. 157), 199 (No. 2‘28), 
20(1-8 (Nos. ‘237-8), m (No. 205), 229 (No. ‘208), 230 (No. 209), 231 (No. *271). 232 (No. 274), 
233 (No. 27.5), 236 (No. 278). 240 (No. 284). 243 (No. ‘289). 245 (No. ‘292). ‘240 (No. 294). 
(Umnnmation with the Marquis Tto, 108 (No. 120). 

Connernaiion with Korean Minister, 129 (No. 123). 

ConveTBation with M. Les.snr, 49 (No. 64). - 

Conversation witii line do Mandos, 200 (No. 3175), 346 (No. 392). 
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Laksdowne, The Fifth Mauqubss op — {continued). 

Conversation with Count Metterniob, 80 (No. 94), 189 (No. 1/50), 145 (No. 160), 160 (No. 166),**’ 
161 (No. 168), 153 (No. 171), 156-9 (Nos. 174-6), 162 (No. 181), 103 (No) 183), 
167-8 (Nos. 190-1), 168 (No. 193). 169-70 (Nos. 195-6), 172 (No. 200), 173 (No. 201), 
177 ^No. 204), 252 (No. 299), 275 (No. 331). 

Cdnocrsaiidii with -M. Punsa, 123 (No. 129). 

Uonversa-tion with Lord Uevelstokc aucl Sir K. Cassol, 185 (No. 214). 

Conversation with Ph^a Sri Sahadeb, 200 (No. 316). 

Communication from Count BernstorH, 171 (No. 197). 

Communication irom M. Cauihoii, 135 (No. 140). 

Communication from Burou Hayasbi, 199 (No. 227). 

Communication from Count Metterniob, 261 (No. 179). 

Communication to Baron Eckardstein, 35 (No. 43, end.), 141 (No. 154, note), 144 (No. 157). 
Communication to Baron Hayashi, 28 (No. 36), 142 (No. 155), 143 (No. 15(5), 209 (No. 239). 
Communication to Sir H. Maelean, 272 (No. 338). 

Communication to Count Metterniob, 1.54-6 (No. 173), 160 (No. 177, end.). 

Interview with Boloasso, 298 (No. 359). 

Memorandum by, 28 (No. 30), 64 (No. 82), 76-9 (No. 92), 79 (No. 93), 93-4 (No. 104, end.), 
183 (No. 211), 185 (No. 214), 187 (No. 216). 

Memorandum for M. Camboii, 271 (No. 327, cjic/.), 335 (No. 381), 336 (No. 383). 

Minutes by, 166 (No. 180), 178-9 (No. 205), 196 (No. 224), 230 (No. 282). 

.Note by, i61 (No. 178). 

Private Letters — 

7'o Sir E. Satow, 58-9 (note). 

Lascislles, Sir F., British Ambassador at Berlin, 1895-1908. 

To Mr. Cbirol, 86 (No. 97). 

To the Marquess of Xjansdowne, 20 (No. 25), 21 (No. 26), 22 (No. 27), 25 (No. 31), 28 (No. 35), 
42 (No. 52), 46 (No. 59), 53 (No. 72), 54 (No. 73), 61 (No. 78), 73 (No. 90), 83 (No. 95), 
122 (No. 128), 138 (No. 149), 146 (No. 161), 193 (No. 222), 231 (No. 272), 232 (No, 273). 
To the Marquess of Salisbury, 3 (No. 2), 5 (No. S), 6 (No. 6), 7 (No. 8), 10 (No. 9), 11 (No. 13), 
14 (No. 16), 19 (No. 22), 20 (No. 24). 

Conversation with Count Bulow, 3 (No. 2), 6 (No. 6), 14 (No. 16), 21 (No. 26), 25 (No. 31), 
83 (No. 95), 122 (No. 128), 146 (No. 161), 281 (No. 272), 282 (No. 278). 

Conversation with Herr von Derenthall, 5 (No. 5). 

Conversation with the German Emperor, 7-8, (No. 8), 14 (No. 16), 19 (No. 22), 20 (No. 24), 
22 (No. 27), 53 (No. 72), 73 (No. 90), 83 (No. 95), 122 (No. 128). 

Conversation with Count Hatzfcldt, 5 (No. 5). 

Conversation with M. Inouye, 42 (No. 52). 

Conversation with Baron von Richthofen, 11 (No. 13), 20 (No. 25), 54 (No. 73), 138 (No. 149). 

, Conversation with the Marquess of Salisbury, 21 (No. 20). 

Conversation with M. Szoegyenyi, 45 (No. 58). 

Lbiiov-Bkadlied, M. Anatoeb, President of Committee for promoting good understanding between 
France and England. 

301 (No. 360). 

Lessau. M., .\ttaehcd Russian Embassy at Ijundon, 1900; Minister at Pekin, 1901-6. 
Coneersation with Sir T. Saudersun, 49 (No. 65). 

Communication from, 51 (No. 68), 197 (No. 225). 

Li Huno Chang. 

37 (No. 46), 49 (No. 64). 

Loubet,*M., French President, 1899-1900. 

Conversation witVi Sir E. Monsoii, 319 (No. 372), 400 (No. 420). 

Visit to England, 364 (No. 416). 

Lutzow, Count, Undcr-Seorctary in Austro-iliingui'iau Ministry of Foreign .Aflairs, 1902, 1903. 
Conversation with Sir F. Plunkett, 131 (No. 142). 

McCoiimiuk, Mr., American .4mbassador at St. Petersburg. 

Information from, 198 (No. 225), 200 (No. 227), 204 (No. 231). 

MacDonald, Sir C., British Minister at Pekin, 1896-1900, and at Tokyo, 1900-12. 

To the Marquess of Lansdowne, 48 (No. 61), ,52 (No. 71), 98 (No. 106), 99 (No. 108), 

. 100 (No. 112), 101 (No. 113), 106 (No. 118), 121 (No. 127), 144 (No. 158), 145 (No. 159), 
198 (No. 226), 206 (Nos. 235-6), 210 (No. ,240), 213 (No. 245), 214 (No. 246), 215 (No. 247) 
216 (No. 248), 217 (No. 249), 219 (No. 262), 220 (No. 264), 220 (No. 256), 224 (No. 260) 
236 (No. 277), 242 (No. 287). 
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^^acDonald, Siu C. — (continued). 

Gonversaiion with Marquis Ito, 206 (No. 236). 

Conocraation with M. Kato, 48 (No. 61),. 52 (No. 70). 

Conversation with Count Katsuva, 100 (No. 118). 

Conoersation with M. Jtomura, 98 (No. 100). 09 (No. 108). 121 (No. 127), 144 (No. 158), 
14.'i,(No. 159), 198 (No. 226), 210 (No. 240), 213 (No. 245), 215 (No. 247), 216 (No. 248), 
220 (No. 254), 242 (No. 287). 

Conversation .with M. Yamaza, 100 (No, 112), 101 (No. 113). 

Mackay, Sir J., Special Commissioner to Pekin, 1901. 

142 (No. 155). 

Maclhan, Kaid Siii IT., British Agent to tlie Sultan of Morocco, 1901. 

Visit to England, 269 (No. 325). 

Communication to, 272-3 (No. 328). 

.Influence of, 263 (No. 321), 269 (No. 325). 

Making, M., Japanese Minister at Vienna. 

Conversation with Sir F. Plunkett, 48 (No. 62). 

Mallet, Mn. (later Sin) L., Assistant Clerk, British Foreign Office, 1902-6. 

Memorandum by, 270 (No. 326, note). 

Manuas, Duo de, Spanish Ambassador at London, 1900. 

Conversation with the Marquess of Lansdowne, 260 (No. 316), 346 (No. 392). 

Mansfield, Mr. E. H., Ao,ting Consul-General at Shanghai, 1902-3. 

To the Marquess of Lansdowne, 152 (No. 169). 

Mausohall, Baron von Bibbeustein, German Ambassador at Constantinople, 1897-1912, 
Conversation with Sir N. O’Conor, 178 (No. 205). 

Mascdradd, M., President of Bepublican Committee of Commerce and Industry. 

324 (No. 875). 

Mettbunich, Count Wolff, German .Ambassador at London, 1901-12. 

To the Marquess of Lansdowne, 149 (No. 165). , 

Conversation with the Marouess of Lansdowne, 80 (No. 94), 139 (No. 150), 150 (No. 167), 
151 (No. 168), 153 (No. 171), 156 (No. 174), 157-8 (No. 175), 159 (No. 176), 162 (No. 181), 
163 (No. 183), 167 (No. 190), 168 (No. 191), 168 (li»3), 169 (No. 195), 190 (No. 196), 
172 (No. 200), 173 (No. 201), 177 (No. 204), 252 (No. 299), 275 (No. 331). 
Cuininuuication to the Marquess of Lansdowne, 92 (No. 104), 161 (No. 179). 

Milnhii, Viscount. 

Citation of book on J'lgypt, 365 (No. 416). 

Monson, Sir E., British Ambassador at Paris, 1896-1905. 

To the Marquess qf Lansdowne, 44 (No. 56), 128 (No. 137), 260 (No. 317), 261 (No. 319), 
267 (No. 323), 267 (No. 324), 277 (No. 334), 281 (No. 341), 290 (No. 353), 290 (No. 354), 
302 (No. 361), 303 (No. 362), 310 (No. 367), 319 (No. 372), 324 (No. 375), 357 (No. 405), 
360 (No. 409), 398 (No. 418), 399 (No. 419), 400 (No. 420). 

To the Marquess of Salisbury, 7 (No. 7), 253 (No 302), 259 (No. 312), 259 (No. 313). 
Conversation with M. Delcassd, 128 (No. 137), 259 (No. 313), 290 (No. 354), 30^3 (Nos. 361—2), 
357 (No. 405), 360 (No. 409). 

Conversation witli M. Dumba, 267 (No. 324). 

Conversation with M. d’Estournellos, 290 (No. 353). 

Conversation with M. Loubet, 319 (No. 372), 400 (No. 420). 

Morgan, Messrs. J. S. & Co. 

181 (No. 208). 

Mumu von Schwarzenstein, i)R., German Minister at Peking, 1900-6. 

138 (note). 

Nelidoff, M., Bussian Ambassador at Paris, 1903-10. 

399 (No. 418). 

Nicholas II, Emperor of Bussia, 1894-1917. 

Conversation with German Emperor, 232 (No. 278). 
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O’CnxoB, ‘3m N., British Ambassador at Constantinoplp, 189fl-1906. 

To tho Mar.inoss of Lansdowno, 17fi (No. 203), 17ft (No. 205), 182 (No. 209), 182 (No. 21®, 
191 (No. 220), 191 (No. 221). 194 (No. 223). 194 (No, 224). 

Til Sir T. Sandcrsou, 174 (No. 202). 

(Iimri.niatiim with M. Coustans, 170 (No. 203). 182 (No. 210), 194 (No. 223). 

('iinvcrsnfion with Ilorr Gwiimor, 19.5 (No. 224). 

Ciiiwcmaticin with Barfin vou Marschall, 17ft (No. 205). 

Ooiivttrsntiiiii with M. Testa, 182 (No. 200). 
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Powers and, general settlement proposed, 
20-21 (No. 25), 25 (No. 31), 03 (No. 
81) , 93 (No. 104, end) . 

Anglo-German discussions re, 20-1 (No. 
'- 25) , 72 (No. 89) . 

Anglo-Japanese discussions re, 89-90 (No. 

100) , 90 (No. 101) , 90-1 (No. 102) . 
Proposal of United States, 63 (No. 81)'. 


CHINA — (continued) . 

Powers and, general settlement proposed- 
(continued). 

Settlement as to customs, 21 (No. 25) , 
138 (No. 149, note) . 

Russian policy and interests in, 16-7 (No. 
19), 22 (No. 27), 23 (No. 28) ^ 51 (No. 
67), 52 (No. 70), 125 (No. 131). 

Effect on Japanese interests, 89 (No. 99) . 
Russo-German reported arrangement re, 10 
(No. 10) , 41 (No. 51) , 48 (No. 64) . 
Separate treaties with Powers, 

British and German intimation re, 24 
(No. 30) , 36 (No. 44) , 40 (No. 48) , 
44 (No. 55) . 

Separate treaties with Powers — (continued). 
British and German intimation — (con- 
tinued) . 

Count Bulow on, 25 (No. 31) , 26 (No. 
32). 

Lord Lansdowne on, 27 (No. 33) . 
Japanese intimation re, 25 (No. 31), 36 
(No. 44), 47 (No. 60), 49 (No. 63). 
Situation in (1900) , 1-3 (No. 1) . 

Connt Billow on, 3 (No. 2) , 6-7 (No. 6) . 
German Emperor on, 8 (No. 8) . 

Connt Lamsdorff on, 4 (No. 3) , 4-5 (No. 
4). 

Japanese action proposed, 4 (No. 3). 
German altitude to, 5^ (No. 6), 6-7 
(No. 6) . 

German Eniperor on, 8 (No. 8) . 

Russian attitude to, 4-5 (No. 4) . 
Withdrawal of troops from, 139 (No. 160) . 

CTITNESE CUSTOMS AGREEMENT. 

21 (No. 25), 138 (No. 149 and note). 

COLONIES. 

British, V. also Australia, Canada, New- 
foundland, &c. 

Assistance in Boer War, 75 (No. 91) . 
Inlluence on foreign policy, 75 (No. 91), 
78 (No. 92). 

Japanese proposal re, 227 (No. 265). 
French, v. French Congo. 

COREA. 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance and, 97 (No. 105), 
98 (No. 107) , 102 (No. 114) , 103 (No. 
116), 104 (No. 117), 106 (No. 118, 
end.) , 108-9 (No. 120) , 112 (No. 123) , 
115-6 (No. 125) . 

Effect of Russo-Japanese negotiations on, 
209 (No. 239) . 

International Protectorate over, possibility 
of, 34 (No. 42), 45 (No. 57). 

.Japanese attitude to, 34 (No. 42, end.). 
Japanese interests in, 32 (No. 39), 42 (No. 
52), 43 (No. 54), 48 (Nos. 61-2), 91 (No. 
102) , 92 (No. 103) , 97-8 (No. 105) , 98 
(No. 107), 99-100 (No. 110), 108-10 
(No. 120), 112 (No. 122), 216 (No. 
248), 224 (No. '259), '245-6 (No. 292, 
eneZ.) . 

Bangers to, from Bussia, 204 (No. 231) , 
207 (No. 237). 
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C0IIJ5 A — (continued) . 

Japanese interests in — (continued). 

Dangers to, from Biissia — (continued). 
Anglo- Japanese negotiations re, 206-7 
(No. 237), 208-9 (No. 238), 209 
(No. 239) . 

Negotiations with Bussia re, ii. sub 
Buaso- Japanese war. 

Bnssian concessions in Masampo, 32 (No. 
39) , 105 (No. 117) . 

British attitude to, 32-3 (No. 40) . 
Japanese attitude to, 32 (No. 39) , 33 (No. 

41) , 34 (No. 42, end.). 

Text of agreements re, communicated, 
32-3 (No. 40). 

Bussian interests in, 102 (No. 114) , 109 
(No. 120) . 

Bussian troops on frontier, 198 (No. 226). 
Busso- Japanese understandings re (1896 and 
1898), 102 (No. 114), 103 (No. 115), lO.-; 
(No. 117), 109 (No. 120). 

Bossibility of (1903), 206 (No. 236). 

CBJilTE, S (No. 5). 

EGIYPT. 

Anglo-French negotiations re (1903-4), 297 
(No. 367), 305 (No. 363), 313-4 (No. 
369) , 321 (No. 373) , 325-6 (No. 376) , 
329-31 (No. 378). 

Lord Cromer and, 307-9 (No. 365), 325-6 
(No. 876, notes), 332-3 (No. 379), 
389-40 (No. 387), 354-5 (No. 400), 
358-9 (No. 407), 362 (No. 412). 

Sir Eldon Goret and, 832 (No. 379), 38.8 
(No. 384). 

Effect of our position in Egypt on, 366-7 
(No. 416). 

British interests and policy in. 

Lord Cromer on, 307-9 (No. 365). 

M. Delcass^ on, 329-31 (No. .378). 

Lord Lansdowne on, 313-4 (No. 309). 
Position of British consul-general in, 309 
(No. 365). 

Powers and, 

M. Gambon on, 328 (No. 377). 

French interests in, 305 (No. 363). 

M. Cambon on, -306 (No. 364), 318 (No. 
370). 

Lord Cromer on, 323 (No. 374). 


EGYPTIAN DEBT, 308 (No. 305), 314 (No. 
369), 321 (No. 373), 325 (No. 370), 330-1 
(No. 378), 334 (No. .380), 335 (No. 381), 
365-8 (No. 416). 

FAB EAST. 

Naval forces in, 103 (No. 110), 100 (No. 118, 
end.), 108 (No. 119), 110 (No. 120). 
Status quo in, 

American desire to maintain, 110 (No. 

120 ). 

.4nglo-Jnpanese Agreement and, 121 (No. 
127). 

Franco-Bussian Agreement re, 132 (No. 
144), 186 (No. 147, end.). 

[15214] 


FAB BASTEBN VICEBOYALTY. 

Creation of, 213 (note) , 213 (No. 244) , 218 
(No. 250). 

Effect on Bussian foreign policy, 223 (No. 
257). 

FLEET. 

British, 

in Par East, 103 (No. 116), 106-7 
(No. 118, end.), 108 (No. 119), 110 
(No. 120), 119 (No. 12.5). 
in Mediterranean, 268 (No. 324). 

French , 

in Far East, 103 (No. 116). 

“ Mobilisation ” of, 260 (No. 317). 
Japanese, 

in Far East, 103 (No. 116), 106 (No. 118, 
end.), 108 (No. 119), 110 (No. 120), 
119 (No. 125). 

Bussian, 

in Far East, 103 (No. 116). 

and Straits, 233 (No. 274), 241-2 (No. 285). 

I FRANCE. 

British relations with, v. also Treaties, 
Anglo-French. 

Committee on promoting good understand- 
ing, 301 (No. 360). 

Lord Jlnffei’in on, 28.5-8 (No. 351). 

Treaty of Arbitration, v. sub. Treaties. 
Possibility of rapprochement. 

M. Etienne on, 292-3 (No. 356). 
Foreign policy of, 

M. Cambon and, 278 (No. 834). 

Italian relations with. 

Rapprochement complete, 319 (No. 372). 
Bussian rel^ons with, v. also g«6 Alliance 
Dnal.^ 

Lord Dufferin on, 285-6 (No. 351). 

Spanish relations with, v. also sub. Alliance, 
Fianco-Spanish, 254 (No. 302), 2.54 (No. 
303). 

FRENCH CONGO. 

Treatment of British firms in, 297 (No. 357). 
GAMBIA. 

Anglo-French negotiations re, 294^5 (No. 
3.57), 322 (No. 373), 320 (No. 3701, 328 
(No. 377), 331-2 (No. 378), 334 (No. 
380), 336 (No. 382), .337 (No. 384), 340 
(No. 388), 345 (No. 390), 349 (No. 396). 
Navigation on, 341 (No. 388), 341 (No. 389), 
343-4 (No. 390), 340 (No. 391), 348 (No. 
394), 371 (No. 416). 

Proposals to cede (1869-70 and 1876) , 340 
(No. 388). 

Rectificatinn of frontier of, 371 (No. 416). 

GEEM.4NY (u. also sh6 Alliance, Anglo- 
German, Triple, Russia) . 

Anglo-French treaties and, 353 (No. 398). 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance and, 

Attitude to, 109-10 (No. 120) . 

Inclusion in, 97 (No. 10.5), 98 (No. *106), 
107 (No. 118, end.), 136-7 (No. 147, 
end.). 


2 B 4 
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GEBMANY — (continued). 

Anglo- Japanese Alliance and — (continued). 
Notification of, 104 (No. 116), 103 (No. 
117), 121 (No. 126), 122 (No. 127), 
123 (No. 128). 

King Edward on, 121 (No. 126, min.). 
Austro-Hungarian relations with, 

Mr. Bertie on, 74 (No. 91). 

Count Hatzfeldt on, 80 (No. 94). 

British relations with, v. also sub Alliance, 
Anglo-German. 

Mr. Bertie ou, 73-6 (No. 91). 

German Emperor on, 53-4 (No. 72). 
Germany and, 81 (No. 94). 

Great Britain and, 187 (No. 216), 191 (No. 
221), 195 (No. 224). 

Memorandum on, handed to German 
Emperor by King Edward, 92-6 (No. 
104 and end.). 

Baron Eichthofen on, 55 (No. 73). 

French relations with, 

M. Etienne on, 293 (No. 350). 
and Japan, 

Count Billow on, 6 (No. 0). 

Bussian relations with. 

Possibility of arrangement between, 
German Emperor on, 63-4 (No. 72). 
Count Metternioh on, 82 (No. 94). 

GIBEALTAB. 

Concentration of troops round, 233 (No. 
301). 

Status quo in region of, 320 (No. 273), 325 
(No. 376) , 828 (No. 377) , 829-32 (No. 
878) , 333 (No. 380) . 

Worlis near, 

Note to Great Britain re, 255 (No. 305). 
British reply to, 256 (No. IM')). 

Otherwise mentioned, 255 (No. 304). 

INDIA. 

• .\nglo-Japnnese Agreement and, 102 (No. 
115), 104 (No. 117). 

Bagdad Bailway and, 194 (No. 222). 

Bussian advance towards, 

German Emperor on, 54 (No. 72). 

ITAIjY. 

British exchange of notes with (1887) , 78 
(No. 92) , 79 (No. 93) . 

Austro-Hungarian adherence to, 78 (No. 
92). 

Bejiudiation of, by Lord Bosebery, 78 (No. 
92). 

Willingness to renew, by Lord Salisbury 
(1896), 78 (No. 92). 

British relations with, 

Count Metternioh on, 82 (No. 94). 

French relations with, 

M. Loubet on, 319 (No. 372) . 

Count Metternioh ou, 82 (No. 94) . 

JAPAN (v. also sub. China, Corea, Manchuria, 
Bussia) . 

British relations with, v. also sub. Alliance, 
I .\uglu-Japanesu. 

German Emperor on, 63 (No. 72), 74 (No. 
91). 


J APAN — (con tinned) . 

Loans, 

Failure to raise loan in Paris, 57 (No. 76).* 
Proposal for British loan, 230 (No. 268), 
230 (No. 269) . 

KHEDIVIAL DECEEE. 

Proposal to issue, re debt, 335 (Ncf, 381), 339 
(No. 385), 353 (No. 398). 

Adhesion of Powers to, 356 (No. 402), 356 
(No. 403), 357 (No. 404). 

Publication of, 355-6 (No. 482), 3.56 (No. 
403). 

KOWBIT. 

British relations with, 94 (No. 104, end.). 
German policy in, 75 (No. 91), 96 (No. 104, 
end. 2 ). 

LOS, ISLES DE. 

Anglo-French negotiations and, 343 (No. 
389), 345 (No. 390), 346 (No. 391), 350 
(No. 394). 

Cession of, 871 (No. 416). 

M.ACEDONIA. 

British policy in, 222 (No. 2.57). 

Bussian policy in, 223 (No. 257). 

MABAGASCAB. 

British privileges in, 316-7 (No. 369). 
French proposals re, 323 (No. 373). 

Lord Lansdowne on, 327 (No. 376). 

Effect of Anglo-French treaty on, 372 (No. 
416). 

MANCHUBTA. 

Anglo-German Agreement and, 26 (No. 32), 
27 (No. 34), 28 (No. 36), 28 (No. 36), 28 
(No. 37), 29 (No. 38 and enrh.), .53-4 
(No. 72), 60 (No. 77). 

Anglo-J apanese Agreement and, 125 (No. 
132). 

British-Chinese Corporation Loan and, 128 
(No. 130). 

Evacuation of by Bussia, 102 (No. 114), 309 
(No. 120), 126 (No. 135), 129 (No. 139), 
132-5 (No. 144), V. also infra Husso- 
Chinese Agreement re (1902). 

German interests in, 26 (No. 32), 29 (No. 
38), 40 (No. 48). 

Japanese interests in, 47-8 (Nos. 61-2), 91 
(No. 102), 104-5 (No. 117). 

Bussian policy and interests in, 22 (No. 27), 
34 (No. 42, end.), 109 (No. 120). 
Iniluenco in, 211 (No. 241). 

Kusso-Chincse Agreement re (1901), 
reported, 24 (No. 29), 26 (No. 33), 34 
No. 42 and end.), 38-9 (No. 47), .39-40 
(No. 48), 56 (No. 74), 109 (No.' 120). 
-Amendments to, 46-7 (No. 60), 48 (No. 
61). 

-Anglo-German negotiations re, 24 (No. 

29), 3.5-6 (No. 43 and end.). 
Anglo-Japancse negotiations re, 24 (No. 

29), 20-7 (No. 33), 34 (No. 42). 
British attitude to, 35 (No. 43), 36^7 (No. 
45), 37 (No. 46), 39-^0 (No. 48), 51 
(No. 67), 109 (No. 120). 

Japanese inquiry re, 48 (No. 62). 
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MANCHUEIA — (continued). 

Busso-Chinese Agreement re — (continued). 
Chinese attitude to, 37 (No. 46), 49 (No. 
04), 51 (No. 67), 56-7 (No. 75). 

British support of, 52 (No. 69). 

German attitude to, 41 (No. SO), 41 (No. 

,51), 42 (No. 62), 43 (No. 64). 

Japanese inquiry and proposals re, 34^5 
(No. 42 and end.), 47 (No. 62), 49 
(No. 63). 

Bussian explanation of, 37 (No. 45 and 
note), 51 (No. 68), 52 (No. 71). 
Withdrawal of, 50 (No. 65 and end.), 60 
(No. 66), 51 (No. 68), 52 (No. 70), 55 
(No. 73), 57 (No. 76). 

Busso-Chinese Agreement re (1902), 127-8 
(No. 138), 132-6 (No. 144 and end.), 

198 (No. 225). 

Bussian demands re, 3 (No. 1), 198 (No. 
226), 200 (No. 227), 200-1 (No. 228), 

205 (No. 234), 206 (No. 235). 

Prince Ching on, 205 (No. 232), 205 
(No. 233). 

Japanese attitude to, 203-4 (No. 231), 
206-7 (No. 237), 210-1 (No. 240). 
Coimt Lamsdorfi on, 201-.0 (No. 230). 
Busso- Japanese negotiations re, v. sub 
Busso-Japancse War. 

" Sovereignty " and “ integrity ” of, 239 
(No. 282). 

Treaty rights of Powers in, 

Japanese proposals re, 219 (No. 251), 220 
(No. 253), 235 (No. 275), 288 (No. 
281). 

Bussian statement re, 231 (No. 270), 
234-5 (No. 276). 

AJANCITUBIAN BAILWAYS I 

Anglo-Bussian Agreement re, 109 (No. 120), 

127 (No. 136), 135 (No. 14.5), 209 (No. | 
239), 212 (No. 242). 

British-Cliinese Corporntion Loan .Agree- 
ment (1898) and, 127 (No. J30), 1.35 
(No. 145, end.). 

Busso-Chinese Agreement, 

(1800), 38 (No. 47), 133 (No. 145, end.). 
(1902), 132-5 (No. 145, end.). 

MARAMPO, V. sub Corea. 

MRDtTEBBANEAN. I 

British interests and ptilie.y in. 7.5-6 (No. 91), 

78 (No. 92), 70 (No. 93). 82 (No. 9-1), 

268 (No. 324), 296 (No, 357). 

MONBOE DOCTRINE. 

British assertion rc, 163 (No. 184). I 

MOROCCO. 

Anglo-Frencih Agreement re reported (1900). 
Russian enquiries re, 258 (No. 310); 

British reply to, 260 (No. 31.5). 

Spanish feai's of, 283 (No. 346). 
An‘'lo-Fn;noh negotiations re (1903-4), | 

295-0 (No. 3.57), 304-5 (No. 303), j 
311-3 (No. 369), 320 (No. 373). 

Effect of on Morocco, 366-7 (No. 416). 


MOROCCO — (continued) . 

Anglo-French negotiations re — (continued). 
Importance of, 

M. Cambon on, 298 (No. 358). 

Lord Cromer on, 298 (No. 359). 

M. Delcassd on, 317-8 (No. 370). 
Spanish interests and, 290 (No. 357), 
300 (No. 3.59), 304 (No. 363), 306 
(No. 304), 310 (No. 366), 313 (No. 
309), 328 (No. 377), 341 (No. 388). 
346 (No. 391), 346-7 (No. 392). 
-Anglo-German co-operation in, 256-7 (No. 
207). 

Anglo-Spanish co-operation in, 255 (No. 
304). 

Agreement proposed, 282 (No. 344). 
-Austrian interests in, 207 (No. 3241. 

British interests and policy in, 94 (No. 
104, end.), 266 (No. 322), 272-3 (No. 
328), 276 (No. 332), 280 (No. 338), 280 
(No. 339), 281 (No. 341), 281-2 (No. 
343). 

Advice to Sultan, 295 (No. 357), 317 (No. 
370). 

Commercial interests in, 292 (No. 350), 
296 (No. 357), 299 (No. 3.59), 304 (No. 
363), 312 (No. 369). 

French enquiries re, 262-3 (No. 320), 
269-70 (No. 32,5), 

Commerce in, 312 (No. 869), 325 (No. 376), 
329 (No. 878), 334 (No. 886). 
Conference re, proposal for, 332 (No. 378). 
Franco-Gcrmon co-operation in, 282 (No. 
343). 

Franco-Spanish oo-oj)eration in, 2.54 (No. 
302^4906 (No. 864). 

French policy in, 75 (No. 91), 255 (No. 30-t), 
259 (No. 312), 2.50 (No. 313), 274-5 (No. 
330) , 278 (No. 334) . 282 (No. 343) , 299 
(No. 3.59). 

Designs in, 260 (No. 317), 263 (No. 320), 
203 (No. 321). 

Interests in, 292 (No. 3.56), 304 (No. 36.3), 
309 (No. 360), 311-3 (No. 369), 320 
(No. 373). 

Spanish apprehensions re, 2.59 (No. 314). 
German interests and policy in, 75 (No. 91), 
90 (No. 104, end. 2), 200 (No. 322), 
281 (No. 342). 

Designs in, 332 (No. 378). 

Do.sire for coaling station, 307 fNn, 364). 
Negotiation Avith Sjiain re, .3.32 (No. 378). 
Integrity of, •* 

Sultan’s proposals re, 272-3 (No. 328). 
Italian interests in, 266 (No. 322). 

Partition of, 

British attitude, to, 292 (No. 356), .309 
(No. 366). 

Spanish attitude to, 2.58 (No. 311). 

Spaziish policy and interests in, 255 (No. 
303), 312-3 (No. 309), 346 (No. 392). 

M. Etienne on, 292 (No. 350). 

Stains quo in, ^ 

Anglo-French negotiations re, 304 (No. 
363). 
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irOROCCO — {continued). 

Status quo in — {continued). 

Uriti^ desire to maintain, 2i)(5 (No. 307), 
237 (No. 308), 258 (No. 310), 258 (No. 
311), 263 (No. 321), 265 (No. 322), 
274 (No. 330), 276 (No. 332), 284 (No. 
350), 346 (No. 392). 

French desire to maintain, 262 (No. 320), 
264 (No. 322), 273 (No. 328), 274 (No. 
330), 278 (No. 334), 283 (No. 347), 
346 (No. 392). 

Sefior Abarzuza on, 276 (No. 332). 

Italian desire to maintain, 257 (No. 300). 
Lord Lansdowne on, 277 (No. 338). 

Count Metternieh on, 275 (No. 331) . 
Spanish desire to maintain, 260 (No. 314), 
260 (No. 316), 279 (No. 336), 282 
(No. 343). 

Situation in, 261 (No. 318), 263 (No. 321), 
282 (No. 345), 283 (No. 347), 283 (No. 
348). 

Spheres of influence in, 265-6 (No. 322). 
French proposals to Spain re, 279 (No. 
336). 

Anglo-Spanish negotiations re, 280 (No. 
337), 280 (No. 338). 

NEWFOUNDL.4ND, Government of, 
and the Anglo-French negotiations, 292 (No. 
3i50), 294 (No. 357), 305 (No. 363), 315 
(No. 869), 320 (No. 376), 370 (No. 416). 


NFAVFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
.•\ng1o-Fi'eneh Agreement re (1891), 370 (No. 
416). 

-Anglo-French negotiations re. 

M. Etienne on, 292-3 (No. 

M. Helcassd on, 294-5 (No. 357), 305 (No. 
303). 

Bait -Act (1886), 370 (No. 416). 
n#it, supply of, 294 (No. 3i)7), 314 (No. 
369), 321 (No. 373), 320 (No. 376), 331 
(No. 378), .357 (No. 405), 3.58 (No. 406), 
359 (No. 408), 361 (No. 409). 

French bounties, 305 (No, 363), 315 (No. 
369). 

M. Dclcasse on, 294 (No, 357), 317 (No. 

370), 331 (No. 378), 360 (No. 408). 
Lord Lansdowne on, 326 (No. 376). 
French fishermen, indemnity for, 294 (No. 

357), 314 (No. 369), 321-2 (No. ,973). 

“ French shore,” withdrawal from, 294 (No. 
3.57), 314 (No. 369), 321 (No. 373), 330-7 
(Not 383). 

Fi'cnch feeling re, 337 (No. 384), 345 (No. 
390). 

Negotiations re (1713-1901), 309-70 (No. 
416). 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

British protectorate proposed, 343 (No. 389); 
withdrawn, 346 (No. 391). 

French attitude to, 345 (No, 390). 
Do-sirahility of partition, 293 (No. 356), 296 
(Ni 3. 357), 305 (No. 363). 

British attitude to, 315 (No. 369), 322 (No. 
373). 


NEW HEBRIDES — {continued). 

Interests in, 

Australian, 293 (No. 356), 296 (No. 357), 
305 (No. 363), 315 (No. 369). 

British, 305 (No. 363). 

French, 305 (No. 363). 

New Zealand, 315 (No. 369). , 

Settlement of Anglo-French difficulties re. 
Lord Lansdowne on, 327 (No. 376), 363 
(No. 41.9), 372 (No. 416). 

NIGER. 

Boundary readjustment, 326 (No. 376), 336 
(No. 382), 336-7 (No. 383), 337-8 (No. 
384), ,940 (No. 388), 341-2 (No. 389), 
344 (No. 390), 347 (No. 393), 348 (No. 
394) , 349 (No. 395) , 349 (No. 396) , 351 
(No. 397), 8.53 (No. 390), 354 (No. 399), 
371 (No. 416). 

Navigation on, 340 (No. 388), 341-2 (No. 
389), 344 (No. 390), 371 (No. 416). 

NORTH SEA CONVENTION. 

-Application to Newfoundland coast, 355 (No. 
401). 

PARIS, Treaty of (1763), 369 (No. 416). 

PARLIAMENT, British, 
and Anglo-French treaties, 3.53-4 (No. 398), 
354 (No. 399). 

and Anglo-German negotiations, 68-9 (No. 
86), 81 (No. 94). 

and foreign affairs, 851 (No. 397). 

PERSIA. 

British influence in. 

Effect of Bagdad Railway upon, 187 (No. 
216), 192 (No. 221), 193-4 (No. 222). 
Russian influence in, 193^ (No. 222). 

PERSIAN GULP. 

Anglo-German agreement re proposed, 79 
(No. 93). 

Bagdad Railway and, 187 (No. 216), 192 
(No. 221), 193-4 (No. 222), 196 (No. 
224, min.). 

PORT HAMILTON. 

Incident of (188.5), 110 (No. 120). 

PRESS. 

American, 

and Venezuela, 164 (No. 184). 

Russian action in Manchuria, 203 (No. - 
231). 

Individual papers, 

" Staats Zeitung," 164 (No. 184). 
British, 

Attitude to Germany, 84 (No. 96). 

Bagdad Railway, 188 (No. 217), 191 (No. 

221 ). 

Russian action in Manchuria, 39 (No. 48), 
203 (No. 231). 

Individual papers, 

“ Times,” 27 (No. 34), 28 (No. 35), 33 
(No. 41), 204 (No. 231), 283 (No. 
846). 
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PBESS — {continued). 

French, 

Anglo-French treaties, 398-9 (No. 418). 
British designs in Morocco, 262 (No. 320). 
Individual papers, 

“ Figaro,” 399 (No. 418). 

“ Journal des D^bats,” 324 (No. 375). 

■■ Temps,” 399 (No. 418). 

German, 

Attitude to Great Britain, 25 (No. 31), 84 
(No. 90). 

Bagdad Kailway, 193 (No. 222). 
Individual papers, 

” National Zeitung,” 193 (No. 222). 
Japanese, 

Bussian action in Manchuria, 198 (No. 
226). 

Bussiau, 

Attitude to Boxer crisis, 5 (No. 4). 
Individual papers, 

“ Novoye Vremya,” 33 (No. 41). 

“ St. Petersburg Zeitung,” 210 (No. 
248). 

Spanish, 

Attitude to Great Britain, 253 (No. 301). 
BEICHSTAG. 

-Anti-British feeling in, 62 (No. 79). 
Speeches in. 

By Count Bulow, (15th March, 1901) 26 
(No. 32), 27 (No. 34), 46 (No. 59), 60 
(No. 77), 63 (No. 81). 


BUSSIA. 

British relations with, v. also sub. Man- 
churia. 
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